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PREFACE 


Since 1959 when the fourteenth Dalai Lama followed by some one hundred 
thousand of his subjects began his life of exile in India, there has been a great 
upsurge of interest in Tibetan culture generally and especially in Tibetan 
religion. Meanwhile Tibetan culture and religion in Tibet itself have been 
ruthlessly subverted by the new Communist régime, and although recently the 
Chinese authorities have been expressing regrets for the damage that has been 
done, it has already been done on so vast a scale, that such regrets come far too 
late. Writing earlier (1957) about the importance of the Himalayan regions for 
an understanding of Tibetan Buddhism, I observed that “these regions which 
once saw the passage of Buddhism to Tibet, have now become dependent on 
Tibet for the very life of their religion. The source in India has long been dead, 
and only the Tibetans possess the living traditions which can enliven the ancient 
places.” Now over the last twenty years the Tibetan exiles have not only been 
enlivening the ancient places by means of new communities that they have 
established there, but they have also founded monasteries in many new areas as 
well as reprinting vast quantities of the literature that has been accumulating in 
Tibet over the last ten centuries and more. Much was brought out by the exiles 
themselves and much more has come to light in Himalayan lands that were 
subject to Tibetan cultural and religious influences in the past, but which, not 
being part of political Tibet, have not fallen under Chinese control. Such lands 
include Bhutan, much of northern Nepal, Ladakh and Zangskar, Spiti and 
Lahul. Moreover, the accessibility of so many Tibetan lamas and monks has led 
to an enthusiastic interest in Tibetan religion on the part of many young 
Western “‘truth-seekers,” some of whom have become dedicated translators with 
facilities available to them that were unthought of thirty years ago. Such is this 
present-day enthusiasm for Tibetan religion, that it is easily forgotten that 
Tibetan Buddhism is not only of Indian origin, but has perpetuated forms of 
Indian Buddhism long since lost in the land where Buddhism originated. The 
works of many great European scholars of the past who have done so much to 
prepare present-day understandings are now scarcely read by a new generation 
and the essentially Indian nature of Tibetan Buddhism is often forgotten 
altogether, even though all great Tibetan lama-scholars have never ceased to 
draw their inspirations and their teachings from Indian sources, albeit for a long 
time now available to them in Tibetan translation. We now have the extra- 
ordinary situation that just as Buddhism finally disappeared from India largely 
as a result of foreign conquest, so Buddhism, which survived in Tibet as a 
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remarkable Indian inheritance, has now suddenly disappeared from Tibet once 
again as a result of foreign conquest. Thus it seems to me suitable to attempt a 
general survey in historical perspective of that great religious inheritance, built 
up in the land of its origin during a period of some seventeen hundred years, 
which having been earlier transferred more or less complete to Tibet, has now 
been restored to India in a sadly fragmented form. 

As work proceeds with a self-imposed task of such wide scope, one becomes 
increasingly aware of one’s own limitations in some of its parts and the need for 
further personal investigation of original sources where one’s competence is 
adequate for dealing with them. Delay and a sense of frustration are caused 
when one finds that one is dealing with textual problems that are of interest in 
some cases to fewer qualified scholars than one can count on one’s fingers. In 
other cases so much reading of obscure early texts is required before one can 
express a reasonably acceptable general account of the kind that is suitable for a 
book of this nature, that one almost takes fright at the prospect before one. The 
various parts of this book are affected in different ways by these considerations. 
For the first chapter on Buddhist origins in India there is already a very large 
amount of published work available, mainly in English, but also in French and 
German. This subject is thus comparatively easily treated, and one’s main task in 
this case is to correct the liberal-minded rationalizing approach, from which the 
retelling of Sakyamuni’s life may suffer distortion. For later developments in 
India some material is available in European translations and textual editions, 
whether Sanskrit or Tibetan. I have drawn largely on these, but always retrans- 
lating the sources used, to maintain a consistent vocabulary. Tantric Buddhism 
has never yet been dealt with adequately within the whole context of Indian 
Buddhism, since books on this subject tend to treat Buddhist developments after 
the eighth century as a period of decline and corruption, which is not worth the 
time spent on it. This was the very period during which Buddhism was trans- 
ferred in its almost total availability from India to Tibet, and the absence of any 
readable account of these times results in an apparent cultural gap between the 
two traditions, which it is the main purpose of this book to bridge. Thus the 
chapter on tantras is the longest in the book. Very little of this material has been 
translated into English or any other European language. I have used this 
wherever it was available and have otherwise drawn on untranslated Sanskrit 
editions of various works, always checking them against Tibetan translations and 
also upon other Tibetan translations, available in the Tibetan canon, but of 
which the Sanskrit original is unknown. Here the material available still in 
unedited Sanskrit manuscripts and in ever larger quantities in the Tibetan 
Canon as well as in noncanonical Tibetan collections, is so vast, that a 
reasonable limit has to be set to one’s work, if a book of this kind is ever to be 
finished. It will be a long time before a more comprehensive account can be 
given, whatever the limitations of the present one. Competence in both Sanskrit 
and Tibetan as well as familiarity with the philosophical concepts and strange 
patterns of thought are required, and in Britain there is now only one young 
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scholar who continues this work. Including others in Europe and the U.S.A. we 
might reach the number of ten, but unhappily no university seems to encourage 
these particular studies at the present time. Considerable work is done in Japan 
on Buddhist studies generally, including much work in Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
but this is done usually through the medium of Japanese, thus adding 
enormously to the linguistic burden of any Western scholar who wishes to make 
use of their publications. 

The chapter on Buddhist communities in India and beyond has been included 
partly to restore the balance in the impressions given concerning Indian 
Buddhism, following upon the long chapter on tantras, and partly to prepare 
the way for the final chapter on the conversion of Tibet. Tibet was converted to 
Buddhism as much from the Central Asian and Chinese side as from the Indian, 
although Indian Buddhism later predominated almost totally. Apart from one 
or two brilliant and scholarly studies, referred to in the notes, on some aspects of 
these developments, no general survey has been attempted before as part of a 
history of Buddhism. Here fortunately a knowledge of Tibetan will take one a 
fair way in dealing with available source materials. Much relevant material from 
Chinese sources is available in French and English translations, while Professor 
Emmerick of Hamburg has been helpful in the matter of Khotanese literature. I 
have also drawn on the published results of the labours of earlier European 
archaeologists, and I should mention the time spent with Mr. Kenneth Eastman 
in going carefully through a new five-volume Japanese publication of 
illustrations of the wall paintings of the Tun-huang Caves, so as to gain an 
impression of the range of iconography in Chinese Central Asia during the 
period leading up to the conversion of Tibet and continuing beyond it, when the 
Tibetans in their turn added their literary and cultural achievements to the 
history of Central Asian Buddhism. Hsiian-tsang’s account of his travels across 
Central Asia and throughout the Indian subcontinent during the first half of the 
seventh century provide a constantly recurring theme throughout this chapter 
and I thank Dr. Katherine Whitaker for checking the Chinese text with me, 
wherever an extract from an English or French translation has been used. 

The conversion of Tibet to Buddhism was a long process, just as was the 
conversion of Europe to Christianity, a task which was never really completed in 
either case. I have dealt with the early period of the seventh to the tenth century 
in some detail, because here again no coherent account using the available 
source materials is generally available. Much information is, however, available 
in the form of articles in learned journals, to which an interested reader would 
not find easy access. Moreover, in order to tell their full story they need to be 
brought together against a general historical background. With this chapter 
Dr. Hugh Richardson has been of great help and encouragement to me in the 
interest which he has taken in checking my translations of early Tibetan 
manuscript material and in drawing my attention to related references. Also 
Mr. Kenneth Eastman of Berkeley, California, who is one of the rarest of young 
scholars able to use Japanese publications in his work on Tibetan Buddhism, and 
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who is now working on early Tibetan Buddhist works of the eighth to tenth 
centuries, surviving as rediscovered manuscripts in the Tun-huang collection, 
has done much to keep me on a steady course in my brief treatment of this 
material, Here again there is a desperate need for interested support for these 
studies, if any further progress is to be made. This rare material is divided 
between London and Paris; work certainly proceeds in Paris, while in Britain 
there is now no one in any of our universities who makes use of our collection. ! 
The later period of the conversion of Tibet from the eleventh century onward is 
well dealt with in Tibetan religious histories, and the most useful of them all for 
this period, namely The Blue Annals of a famous Tibetan scholar and 
translator, gZhon-nu-dpal (1392-1481), is happily available in an English 
translation. This later period leads straight through to what becomes in effect a 
history of Tibetan Buddhism, which would be quite beyond the scope of the 
present book and would require a second volume. Also, owing to an extra- 
ordinary increase in interest in Tibetan religion and culture, following upon the 
exodus of some one hundred thousand Tibetans from their country when it was 
finally taken over by the Chinese Communist government in 1959, the amount of 
Tibetan source material now available for writing a history of Tibetan religion is 
already overwhelming. There is only one scholar in the whole world who has 
been taking stock of the greater part of this material, as it has gradually 
appeared in print in India, and that is Mr. E. Gene Smith, Field Director of the 
Library of Congress Office in New Delhi, who happens also from personal 
interest to be a highly qualified Tibetan scholar. His breadth of knowledge is 
displayed in several introductory essays to some of these Tibetan publications, 
and one only hopes that one day he will produce a general survey of all that has 
appeared. There are now Tibetan religious centres scattered over Western 
Europe and the United States, and some of these have encouraged the 
production of useful surveys and selected translations of Tibetan texts. This 
work proceeds mainly outside university life, and one might mention an unusual 
exception in this regard, namely Jeffrey Hopkins of the University of Virginia, 
who does much to further the cause of the dGe-lugs-pa (Yellow Hat) Order and 
so has the special blessing of no less a person than the Dalai Lama himself. 
Western scholars generally find the works of the earlier Tibetan religious orders 
more interesting because of their more eclectic approach and their freer 
manners of religious life. Several useful publications have come forth from 
Boulder, Colorado, where this book is also being published, and one can scarcely 
omit all reference to this remarkable center of Tibetan studies. Trungpa 
Rinpoche, now the head of an extensive religious network covering much of the 
U.S.A., seems to have inspired Mr. Samuel Bercholz to devote his publishing 
interests mainly to books on Buddhism, and his company now has a high 


1 This is hardly a criticism of those who occupy university posts, when for Tibetan they are 
reduced to one in the whole of the British Isles, and when Buddhist studies are usually taught by 
those who have no knowledge of any oriental language. There are probably some four or five 
exceptions. 
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degree of competence in this rather specialized field. Publishers now usually want 
diacritical marks and difficult foreign spellings reduced to a minimum, unless 
they are going to be helped on the way with quite a substantial financial 
subvention, and in the course of my now quite long publishing life, no publisher 
has ever asked me before to restore Sanskrit names and titles, where I thought it 
more prudent to use English equivalents. Thus my thanks are more than due to 
Mr. Larry Mermelstein of this friendly publishing company for the considerable 
amount of work that he has done on the whole typescript before publication, 
checking and rechecking with detailed care and uncomplainingly inserting irto 
my text the many changes that we have agreed upon. Incidentally he has also 
introduced American spellings throughout, thus undoing some of the work that 
my sister, Una Snellgrove, had done by looking for spelling and typing errors 
through the whole text. 

I can hardly allow to appear in print a book of this kind, which represents an 
overall survey of all the work done throughout my university career, without 
some words of appreciation for the School of Oriental and African Studies in 
London, which has largely sponsored my activities for over thirty years. 
Without the use of its magnificent library and related facilities, the writing of 
this book would have been a far more tedious task. Also I want to thank those 
other institutions that have come to our assistance with grants for research work 
and travel over the last decade. The British Academy has come to our help in 
this way on several occasions, and recently the Leverhulme Trust has saved us — 
at a time that has been financially very difficult for our particular studies — from 
losing the momentum of personal initiative, which alone keeps our work in a 
thriving condition when direct government support is reduced to a bare 
minimum in subjects such as ours. Finally I must again thank the British 
Academy for their generous help toward the cost of publication of this book by 
Serindia Publications in the United Kingdom. 

In the preface to 4 Cultural History of Tibet by Hugh Richardson and myself 
(first published in 1968 in London and reprinted in Boulder, Colorado, in 1980) 
we referred to our founding of a modest Institute of Tibetan Studies in Tring 
(England). Owing to changed circumstances since its foundation eighteen years 
ago it was decided in the course of 1983 to reconstitute this charge of ours as an 
Institute of Buddhist Studies, while inviting Dr. Tadeusz Skorupski to assume 
the responsibility of directing activities. What the future will bring we have yet 
to see, but in the meantime I hope that this book, the first to be published in the 
name of the newly constituted Institute, will not only supply a need wherever 
there is interest in the great variety of teachings and practices which may be 
called Buddhist, but also that it will draw attention to the vast amount of 
scholarly labor by others, which alone makes the writing of a general survey of 
Indo- Tibetan Buddhism a feasible task for its author. 

David L. Snellgrove 
Torre Pellice (Italy) 
14 January 1985 
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I am glad of this opportunity to offer a reprinted edition of this book, which seems 
to remain a standard work on this particular subject, while serving as a useful survey 
of Mahayana and Vajrayana literature. It contains numerous quotations from the 
original Sanskrit and Tibetan texts, all newly retranslated. It places the relationship 
between the earlier sects and the Mahayana in a proper historical perspective, 
emphasizing that there is properly no separate Mahayana religious order, as it often 
assumed, and that monks who adhere to the Mahayana and even to tantric teachings, 
continue to use a system of Monastic Disciple (Vinaya) common to all the earlier 
sects. In treating of the conversion of Tibet it stresses the importance of influences 
from the Chinese and Central Asian side in the earlier period. These tend to be 
overlooked in other histories of Tibetan religion, where all emphasis is placed on 
the later major influences from India and Nepal. 

While emphasizing some features of this book, I note with satisfaction that 
considerable advance has been made in Tibetan studies since this book was written. 
In 1979, just three years before my retirement from the University of London, the 
first International Seminar on Buddhist Studies was held in Oxford. It was a 
gathering of forty-eight participants from Britain, France, Italy, Spain, 
Czechoslovakia (as it then was), Hungary, Switzerland, Germany, Norway, the 
USA, Japan, India and Tibet. The number of scholars who were interested in the 
many aspects of Tibetan civilization already marked a considerable increase, 
compared with the few of us who were prepared to take advantage of a generous 
offer of financial assistance for the development of Tibetan studies from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1959. 

But now in the year 2000 Buddhist and Tibetan studies appear to be flourishing 
elsewhere in a manner unimaginable twenty-five years ago. International Seminars 
on Tibetan Studies have been held at fairly regular three-year intervals since 1979, 
and the numbers who wish to attend the forthcoming one now exceed well over 
300.' Apart from what is now being achieved in Britain, there has been an enormous 
increase internationally in publications relating to Tibet, consonant with the large 
number of scholars who intend to be present at the next Seminar on Tibetan Studies, 
as mentioned above. For this reason a new biography might have been compiled.” 
However I have been dissuaded from attempting this, as it would tend to throw this 
book, as published in 1987, out of context. I remain confident that it would not 
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upset the main factual themes. In any case it seems that nothing comparable of a 
comprehensive kind, which attempts to place Tibetan Buddhism in a fully Indian 
context, has been published in the meantime. 

Also I must confess that I am glad to be relieved of any such task of 
‘aggiornamento’, since from 1987 onwards my interests have turned away from 
Tibet and the Himalayas and are now directed firmly to South-East Asia, as shown 
by the second part of my recent book : Asian Commitment: Travels and Studies in the 
Indian Sub- Continent and South-East Asia, published in 2000 by Orchid Press, Bangkok. 
Thus I could not produce a new edition of this work without considerable help 
from close colleagues. For this reprinted edition I must thank especially Professor 
Per Kverne (University of Oslo) and Dr Erberto Lo Bue (University of Bologna) 
for checking this book once again for typological and factual errors, involving 
references and dates. 


David Snellgrove, 
Siem Reap (Cambodia) 
29" June 2000 


NOTES 


' See for example The Proceedings of the 6th Seminar of the International Association for Tibetan Studies, 
Fagernes 1992, edited by Per Kvzrne, The Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture, 
Oslo 1994. 

2 In the latest edition of David Snellgrove and Hugh Richardson, A Cultural Heritage of Tibet, 
Shambhala, Boston & London, 1995, a supplementary list of additional titles was added to bring 
the Bibliography up to date, pp. 298-9. Similarly when next reprinted, a further supplement might 
well be added to that book to bring it up to date once more. 


NOTE ON TRANSCRIPTION 


Sanskrit and Pali are given in the normally accepted Anglo-American transcrip- 
tion. The letters most likely to be mispronounced by the uninitiated are: 


c which represents a soft unvoiced 7 sound, as in Vairdjana (correctly spelt 
Vatrocana); by contrast ch represents fully aspirated Anglo-American ch. 


th which represents an aspirated ¢-h, as in English “goatherd” and in the 
term tathagata, pronounced tatagata, breathing heavily on the second ¢. 


Tibetan terms are spelt according to the system shown in my Buddhist Hima- 
laya, pp. 299-300, where some simplified rules of pronunciation are also given. 
It is regrettable that such spellings appear formidable to anyone unfamiliar with 
the Tibetan language, but there is no satisfactory solution to this problem. 
Artificial spellings which are intended to provide easier means toward the actual 
present-day pronunciation of such names (e.g., writing Thri-de-song-tsen 
instead of the correct spelling Khrz-lde-srong-brtsan) assist the uninitiated 
reader very little, while tending to bewilder anyone familiar with Tibetan. It is 
exactly as if one were to spell the English word “knight” as “nait” for the benefit 
of readers who do not know how to pronounce English. In any case, the reader 
must then become familiar with the rules applying to such phonetic spellings. I 
have however occasionally added in brackets such spellings, and even used them 
in the text, where the same name occurs frequently, e.g., bKa’-brgyud-pa 
(Ka-gyii-pa) and bKa’-gdams-pa (Ka-dam-pa). The rules for such phonetic 
spellings are given in my Himalayan Pilgrimage, pp. 275-9. 

It may also be noted that while my system of reproducing correct Tibetan 
spellings corresponds almost entirely with that now generally in use by British 
and American scholars, it differs in several respects from the systems still used by 
French, German, and Italian scholars. To avoid further confusion I have 
normally transposed their transliterations into the Anglo-American system when 
I have occasion to quote their works, to preserve consistency. The Anglo- 
American system is often referred to as the Wylie system, as it was set out by 
Turrell Wylie, “A Standard System of Tibetan Transcription,” HJAS, 1959, 
pp. 261-7. He reproduced my own system of a few years earlier, with the one 
important difference in the use of capital letters, used by him for the first letter 
of a name even when this is a silent prefix, instead of for the radical letter under 
which words are always listed in Tibetan dictionaries. Thus whereas I write 
bSam-yas, pronounced Sam-yd and correctly listed under S, he writes Bsam-yas. 
Such differences may seem petty to the uninitiated, but, especially in a book of 
the present size, one has to choose one system and attempt to be consistent. 


INDO-TIBETAN 
BUDDHISM 


I 
ORIGINS IN INDIA 


1. THE REDISCOVERY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM 


Anyone who writes nowadays about the history of Buddhism takes for granted its 
promulgation by Sakyamuni Buddha in the central Ganges Valley as the starting 
point of this religion, and it is all too easily forgotten that this great event which 
probably occurred about 500 B.C. was scarcely known of in the western scholarly 
world until the early nineteenth century and that it was only since then that 
several decades of laborious research, mainly in Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan 
Buddhist literature supported by extraordinary archeological discoveries all over 
the Indian subcontinent, have given substance to that belated discovery. The 
problem of establishing the origins of this great pan-Asian religion was by no 
means as easy as it may now appear to us in retrospect. Christian missionaries 
had encountered Buddhist monks at the Mongol court of Kublai Khan and his 
successors in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but the origins and nature 
of Buddhist religion remained totally obscure. Three centuries later when the 
first Christian missionaries reached Tsaparang, capital of the old kingdom of 
Gu-ge in western Tibet, in 1624, their interpretations of the religious life that 
they saw there remained just as naive. Knowing no Tibetan, they suspected that 
they were perhaps confronted by some strange debased form of Christianity, for 
might not the image of Tara (the Saviouress) be a weird form of the “Mother of 
God,” or the set of three images of Tsong-kha-pa and his two chief disciples be 
some outlandish representation of the Trinity? From the sixteenth century 
onward there appear many descriptions of local religious beliefs, mainly the 
work of missionaries, who, following in the wake of European adventurers, 
established themselves, often precariously enough, in India and Ceylon, in 
Burma, Thailand, China and Japan, but operating only by hearsay and without 
any precise knowledge of the relevant literary sources, they found no obvious 
connection between the Buddhism of China and that of Ceylon.' As for India, 
the “holy land” where Buddhism had indeed originated, all local memory of it 
had been lost long since its final eclipse in northern India in the thirteenth 
century. Some ancient Buddhist sites were certainly known locally, but were 
quite wrongly interpreted by popular tradition. Thus the now famous Buddhist 


1 The best account of these early gropings after the truth will be found in Henri de Lubac, La 
Rencontre du Bouddhisme et de l’Occident, p. 51 ff. 
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caves at Nasik (about one hundred miles northeast of Bombay) were associated 
with the Pandava brothers of the Indian epic, the Mahabharata, and the 
magnificent Buddhist cave-temple at Karla (easily reached nowadays from 
Lanavla half way between Bombay and Poona) was accepted as a Shaivite 
shrine, in that the rock-hewn stupa in the apse was assumed to be a huge Siva 
lingam. Many other now well-known ancient Buddhist sites, such as Safci and 
Ajanta, were totally lost in the jungle and were discovered often accidentally by 
British officers in the course of the nineteenth century. 

As early as 1784 due to the enthusiasm of Sir William Jones, a judge of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, an institution known as the Asiatic Society was 
founded for the purpose of investigating “the history and antiquities, arts, 
sciences and literature of Asia,” but it was a long time before sufficient pressure 
could be brought upon the British administration in India to give support to 
such operations. However, as soon as responsibility for government passed from 
the old East India Company to the British Crown (1858) it was decided to 
establish an archaeological department with Sir Alexander Cunningham as the 
first Archaeological Surveyor of India (1862).? A few years earlier a French Sino- 
logist, Stanislas Julien, had completed the translation of the travels of the now 
famous Chinese scholar-pilgrim Hstian-tsang, whose personal record of all the 
many Buddhist sites that he visited in the seventh century throughout Central 
Asia and northern India at a time when they were mainly flourishing, remains 
the best description to this day. There could have been no better guide to the 
archaeological treasures of a past Buddhist age than this work, and amongst his 
many other activities Cunningham set himself the task of identifying as many as 
possible of these ancient sites on the ground. Government support of archaeo- 
logical work remained unhappily rather hesitant, and it was not until the first 
years of the twentieth century under the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon that 
adequate funds were at last made available for the repair and preservation of the 
many Buddhist sites all over India, which the present-day visitor can reach with 
comparative ease. Despite other pressing demands on its resources, the 
Government of India since the year of independence (1947) has maintained the 
work of the Archaeological Survey, which is concerned not only with Buddhist 
monuments (of special interest to us in this book), but also Hindu, Muslim as 
well as many significant prehistoric finds. 

Meanwhile the scholarly investigation of textual source material was gaining 
momentum, and at long last this newly discovered literature combined with 
archaeological investigation began to reveal the long forgotten history of the 
Buddhist religion on Indian soil covering some seventeen hundred years from 
approximately 500 B.C. to 1,200 A.D. Three names stand out significantly during 
the pioneering work of the first half of the nineteenth century. Firstly perhaps 
one should think of Brian Hodgson, who lived in Kathmandu over a period of 
some twenty-three years from 1820 onward, first as an assistant at the British 


2 For “The Story of Indian Archaeology” one may refer to the chapter by N. P. Chakravarti in 
Archaeology tn India, an Indian Government publication, Calcutta, 1950. 
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Residency and later as accredited British Resident.s Whereas Buddhism had 
largely disappeared in northern India from the thirteenth century onward, it has 
survived in the Nepal Valley until the present day. Moreover, from the seventh 
century onward the Nepal Valley served as a halfway house for the transmission 
of Buddhism from India to Tibet and thus considerable accumulations of 
Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts are to be found there. The oldest of these are 
palm-leaf manuscripts from India dating back to the period of the Pala dynasty 
(eighth to twelfth century) of Bengal, whose monarchs were generally staunch 
supporters of Buddhism during the very centuries that Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature was passing into Nepal for its eventual translation into Tibetan. Since 
Buddhist traditions have survived in Nepal up to the present time the latest 
manuscripts are copies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. However, 
apart from the inevitable textual errors attributable to so many generations of 
copyists, these later works have quite as much significance for the lost history of 
Buddhism in India as do the earlier ones. It was Brian Hodgson who first 
discovered for the outside world this enormous accumulation of Indian and 
Nepalese Buddhist materials, and having obtained as many hundreds of such 
works as he could, he distributed them between Calcutta, London, Oxford and 
Paris. Little account was taken of them except in Paris, where Eugéne Burnouf 
had become the incumbent of a Chair in Sanskrit at the Collége de France. His 
eventual publication in 1844 of his Introduction a histoire du Bouddhisme 
indien opened the whole field of study with which this present book is mainly 
concerned. He also produced the first translation of any known Mahayana sttra, 
namely the Lotus of the True Law, to which several references will be made 
below. Mainly a collector of widely ranging interests, Hodgson produced merely 
a number of articles on the subject of Buddhism as revealed by his Nepalese 
sources, and although he refers to it as Nepalese or even Tibetan Buddhism, its 
true Indian origin is in no doubt. His perspicacity was truly amazing and much 
of what he wrote remains fully valid in terms of the considerable amount of later 
scholarly work to which his discoveries gave birth. It may be noted that this work 
on Sanskrit Buddhist materials was initiated at a time when the Theravadin 
traditions of the Pali Canon of Ceylon were still practically unknown. 

The third outstanding name during the first half of the nineteenth century is 
that of Csoma de K6rés, a Hungarian who set out on an adventurous journey 
overland eastwards in search of the origins of his own Hungarian race and ended 
up from 1823 onward leading an ascetic life in the Indian Tibetan-speaking 
borderland of Zangskar, making an inventory of the contents of the Tibetan 
Buddhist Canon, as well as compiling a grammar and a dictionary of Tibetan. 
Csoma’s work showed conclusively that the Tibetan canonical works were almost 
entirely translations from Buddhist Sanskrit, and thus another large chapter was 
opened in the history of Buddhism in India. Csoma may fairly be regarded as the 
founder of Tibetan studies in the outside world, but in fact this honor should 


3 For his life story see the Introduction by Philip Denwood to Brian H. Hodgson, Essays on the 
Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Ttbet. 
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rightly have gone to the Jesuit missionary scholar Ippolito Desideri who lived in 
Lhasa from 1716 to 1721. He was the first foreign scholar to master the Tibetan 
language, both in its colloquial and its literary form, and as well as celebrating 
Mass and disputing on friendly terms with learned Tibetan monks, he acquired 
an amazing knowledge not only of Tibetan religion but also of Tibetan life and 
customs. He knew well the Indian origins of Tibetan Buddhism, but owing to 
the lack of interest of his superiors, none of his work was published until the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and thus what he himself knew, remained 
unknown to the outside world until a century later, when Csoma de Kérés made 
his appearance. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century serious studies on the Pali 
literature of Ceylon were undertaken, leading to the founding of the Pali Text 
Society by T. W. Rhys Davids in 1881, thanks to whom the whole of the 
Theravadin Canon has gradually been made available in Western-style editions, 
much of it also translated into English. This has been a stupendous work of three 
generations of Pali scholars, of whom the last staunch English representative, 
Miss I. B. Horner, died only recently. Already in 1879 the great orientalist Max 
Miller founded his impressive series of translations under the general title of 
Sacred Books of the East, in retrospect a vast work that extends right up to 
present times, when the many reprints are taken into account. It is interesting to 
note that interpretations of Buddhism in the English language have been mainly 
based on Theravadin (Pali) sources, presumably as a result of the spectacular 
productions of the Pali Text Society. Interest in Indian Buddhism, especially of 
the Mahayana and Vajrayana periods, has been mainly a European preserve 
with most of the scholarly works on the subject appearing in French. One thinks 
at once of Sylvain Lévi, Louis de la Vallée Poussin and Paul Demi€ville, of Jean 
Filliozat, Alfred Foucher and Jean Przluski, of Etienne Lamotte, Constantin 
Régamey and André Bareau, whose works will receive special mention in the 
footnotes throughout this book. Without doubt the one great scholar in Indo- 
Tibetan Buddhism is my old revered professor Giuseppe Tucci, whose 
expeditions in western and central Tibet during the 1930s and 1940s brought to 
light hitherto unknown treasures of Tibetan religion, history and art. His 
literary works range from editions of Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese texts to 
impressive works on all aspects of Indo-Tibetan civilization. Amongst Indian 
scholars one thinks of Rajendra Mitra (1822-91) from the last century, and from 
this present one Benoytosh Bhattacharyya who has made easily available a useful 
number of Buddhist tantric works, or Shashi Bhusan Dasgupta, who has ranged 
more widely over similar religious materials, or again Nalinaksha Dutt, who has 
worked particularly on the relationship of the Mahayana to the earlier Buddhist 
period. Without the work of these and of many other scholars, whose names 
appear in the bibliography, it would have been an even more exacting task to 
attempt this general survey of Indian Buddhism. Special attention must also be 
made of Edward Conze, who devoted so many years of his life to translating large 
quantities of the “Perfection of Wisdom” literature, which provides the 
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philosophical basis for the whole Mahayana period both in India and in 
Tibet. 

Especially relevant to any study of Indo-Tibetan Buddhism are the remarkable 
discoveries of earlier Buddhist civilizations brought to light mainly by the 
labors of British, French and German expeditions at the beginning of the 
present century. Thus not only has the significance of Khotan and other city- 
states on the ancient Silk Road linking India as well as western Asia with China 
become known, but also much of the pre-Buddhist history of Tibet itself, 
previously unknown to the Tibetans themselves, has been revealed through 
remarkable discoveries of remains of Tibetan manuscripts throughout the area 
going back to the time when Tibet was a major power in Central Asia (seventh to 
ninth centuries). Here Sir Harold Bailey, the guide and teacher of my 
Cambridge years, has achieved renown not only for his vast linguistic scholarship 
but especially for the painstaking work that he has done over many years 
specifically on Khotanese materials. Those to whom we are primarily indebted 
for their work on the earliest known Tibetan literary remains (and this includes 
the early stone inscriptions in Tibet itself) are Jacques Bacot, Paul Pelliot, F. W. 
Thomas and Hugh Richardson, who was the last British representative in Tibet, 
remaining there until 1949. Much of this early Tibetan material is influenced by 
Buddhism simply because the development of local scripts seems to have 
occurred simultaneously with the more general introduction of Buddhist culture 
into Tibet as well as into Central Asia. Although we shall be concerned primarily 
with Buddhism in India and its eventual transfer to Tibet, one must remember 
that Indian civilization, whether in its Hindu or Buddhist form, was at the same 
time penetrating the whole of Southeast Asia, not to mention the Far East 
whither it was transmitted mainly across Central Asia. The great Indian gods, 
Visnu and Siva, had their followers in some countries of Southeast Asia, but it 
was the person of Sakyamuni Buddha whose teachings have had by far the most 
extensive influence throughout all Asian lands. It is interesting to note that the 
eclipse of Buddhism in India coincided more or less with the gradual weakening 
of its hold on the rest of Asia, so that nowadays it survives only in Ceylon, 
Burma, Thailand and Cambodia in a form deriving from one of the early 
Buddhist schools (the Theravadins) and in Himalayan regions and in Japan in its 
Mahayana form. Thanks to the many Tibetan exiles now settled there, it is even 
now reestablishing itself in the land of its origin. 


2. SAKYAMUNI: BUDDHA OF THE PRESENT WORLD-AGE 


The group of followers who gathered around their teacher and leader, referred 
to as Gautama by others, but revered by them as “Lord” (Bhagavan), 
represented one of many such ascetic groups who appeared on the Indian scene 
round about 500 B.c. The accounts of their wanderings and of their Lord’s 
teachings, as committed to writing very much later, represent probably the 
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earliest Indian historical material of a literary kind, and thus they provide their 
own historical and geographical context. It is difficult to test their authenticity, 
except perhaps by bringing them into archaeological relationship with certain 
sacred places, which were known to be famous in subsequent centuries. 

No attempt at a coherent “biography” of Gautama, the Sage of the Sakya 
Clan (Sékyamunzt) was made until some five centuries after his decease. The 
much earlier canonical writings, most of which would seem to have been 
accumulated within the rather vague period of one to two centuries after his 
decease, relate incidentally certain essential stories about him, especially his 
miraculous birth in the Lumbini Garden near Kapilavastu, the chief town of the 
Sakyas, his realization of Enlightenment (bodhz) under the famous tree of 
enlightenment at Bodhgaya (in modern Bihar), his preaching of the First 
Sermon in the Deer Park just outside Varanasi, and the Great Decease 
( parinirvana) at Kasia (close to the northwestern boundary of Bihar, see pls. 1 
and 2). The circumstances that led up to these four main events were also 
described in some detail, but there was never any consecutive account of events 
between the preaching of the First Sermon and the Final Decease, a period of 
forty-five years, if this last tradition is accepted. At the same time the canonical 
texts contained numerous stories of teachings given, of hospitality received, of 
visits made to persons of note and so on, and it was by arranging such as these in 
some coherent, but by no means necessarily correct historical order, that a form: 
of overall biographical account was eventually produced. It may be important to 
note that the earliest attempts at a form of “biography” were as much concerned 
with Sakyamuni’s previous lives, which no modern scholar and few “modern” 
Buddhists would regard as in any way historical.‘ 

It is possible to draw interesting analogies between the “life” of Jesus Christ as 
presented in the Four Gospels and the life of Sakyamuni Buddha, as presented in 
this later Buddhist tradition. In both cases certain essential events received at an 
early stage a more or less fixed traditional form, in the one case the events of the 
miraculous birth, the baptism scene and the temptation in the wilderness, then 
the crucifixion and resurrection narratives, while in the other case we have the 
four main events of miraculous birth, the renunciation of a worldly life and the 
scene of the enlightenment, followed by the first sermon and with a very long 
gap indeed finally the events lcading up to the Great Decease. Apart from these 
main events, nothing else was recorded in a consecutive historical manner, and 
in order to produce a coherent story, later Buddhist writers, in an analogous way 
to the authors of the Four Gospels, drew upon the large available stock of 
isolated stories, which were associated with collections of sayings and teachings, 
arranging them in the order which suited their overall purpose. 

Yet a further important analogy can be drawn, for in neither case was the 


4 Two such early productions that have survived in Sanskrit are the Lalitavistara (“Extended 
Version of his Display”) and the Mahavastu (‘The Great Matter’). The first coherent “lives” in any 
truly biographical sense are the Buddhacarita (“Acts of the Buddha’), one composed by Sangha- 
raksa and another one, better known, by ASvaghosa. See the Bibliography. 
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overall purpose the producing of an historically acceptable biography. Just as 
the main interest in the Gospels is their christological trend, so the overall 
purpose in producing a “life” of Sakyamuni was doctrinal and buddhalogical. In 
both cases mythological concepts precede and condition the form that the story 
shall take. The Gospel story is told as it is, because those who told it already 
conceived of this Jesus in terms of the concepts of “suffering servant,” “son of 
man” and “son of God.” Similarly the story of Sakyamuni’s life is cast in the form 
of the ideal last life of a “would-be Buddha” (Bodhisattva) who after an 
innumerable succession of previous lives eventually achieves his goal. It is for this 
reason that the earliest formulations of a consecutive kind are concerned as 
much, if not more, with tales of previous lives, leading up to the final great event 
of the Enlightenment under the famous tree at Bodhgaya. Thus the final story 
assumes certain fundamental doctrinal concepts, which are expressed mytho- 
logically, and apart from these the story itself has no particular significance. It is 
the story of a wealthy young man, a prince of the Sakya Clan, who tires of the 
meaningless luxury of the royal court, and abandoning secretly at night his wife 
and young son, goes to seek out a religious teacher, who can restore his peace of 
mind, disturbed as it is by thoughts of disease, old age and death, the inevitable 
afflictions of all living creatures. He finds teachers, but surpasses them in 
wisdom, proclaims himself enlightened and gathers followers, who become 
under his direction a recognized order of mendicant ascetics. He directs his 
monks for a period of forty-five years, during which time a considerable amount 
of teaching is given, which being first preserved orally, becomes the basis for the 
later scriptures, comprising monastic rules, doctrinal utterances and philo- 
sophical disquisition. Except for his remarkable success as a religious teacher, 
there is nothing extraordinary or personally biographical about such a story.°® 
The same theme reoccurs in Indian religious literature, and indeed the story was 
regarded, once it was formulated, as representing the set course that any 
Buddha should follow in his last life in this world. It was defined as the Twelve 
Acts of a Buddha, listed thus: 


1, The Bodhisattva resides in the Joyful (Tuszta) Heaven. 

2. He decides to descend into the world to save it from false teachings. 

3, He enters the womb of Queen Mahamaya, chief wife of King Suddhodana 
of the Sakya Clan, while she dreams that a white elephant is descending 
within her. 

4. He is born from his mother’s side while she supports herself against a tree 
in the Lumbini Gardens outside Kapilavastu. As soon as he is born, he 
takes seven firm steps to the north, and surveying the four directions, he 
proclaims: “I am the chief in the world. I am the best in the world. I am 

> Exactly the same story but with a variant setting is told of one of Sakyamuni's own disciples, 
namely Yasa. The son of a wealthy gildmaster in Varanasi, he wakes up one night with feelings of 
disgust for the life of licentious luxury that surrounds him. He escapes from the house and the city 
gates open miraculously for him. However, instead of having to search for a religious teacher, he goes 


straight to Sakyamuni who is teaching in the Deer Park. For the whole story in its various early 
versions, see André Bareau, Recherches I, pp. 199 ff. 
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the first in the world. This is my last birth. There is now no existence 
again.” 
His prowess in arts and sports leading to his marriage. 
His life in the palace and the resulting sense of revulsion. 
7. He flees from the palace with the help of his groom Chandaka and his 
horse Kantaka and practices meditation under two different teachers. 
8. He practises severe asceticism, but finally accepts food from the village- 
girl Sujata. 
9. He goes to the Tree of Enlightenment and taking his seat beneath it, 
engages upon his successful battle with the forces of the Evil One (Mara). 
10. He wins through to Supreme Enlightenment. 
11. He preaches, or to use the technical term, “turns the wheel” of the 
doctrine. 
12. He passes into total nirvana. 


a ov 


Apart from the contents of item 11, which was ever more extended in teaching 
scope in order to accommodate the later developments of the doctrine, all the 
rest is composed of traditional materials going back to the earliest known phase 
of Buddhism, including the extraordinary claim to preeminence in item 4. Thus 
It is important to emphasize that the idea of an agnostic teacher of ethics of 
entirely human proportions who was later divinized by the enthusiasm of his 
followers, remains a liberal nineteenth-century European creation, correspond- 
ing to the similar efforts that were made to find a purely human ethical teacher 
behind the Jesus Christ of the Gospel accounts. In both cases the “mythological” 
interests are primary, and since they dictate, as it were spontaneously, the form 
in which the story is told, not only does the story become trite when deprived by 
critical scholarship of its religious significance, but also a gap begins to yawn 
between the “founder” himself and his believing followers. According to the 
traditional accounts only superhuman intervention can explain the extra- 
ordinary early success of the teaching, and of this liberal-minded scholarship will 
know nothing. Thus, the subsequent development of the religion has to be 
explained away as mainly the work of overcredulous followers, who choose to 
conceive of their teacher within the categories of preconceived concepts. To 
what extent such a thesis is theoretically possible is really beside the main point. 
For the main point is the fact that there is nothing substantial in the earliest 
traditional accounts to support any such thesis. The notion of ‘the Buddha,” as 
though there were only one, just as there is traditionally only one Christ, is 
entirely a modern nineteenth-century Western idea. Whether the previous 
Buddhas who are named in the early scriptures can be shown to be historical or 
not, is once again beside the point, since the followers of Sakyamuni Buddha 
throughout the whole history of Buddhism in Asia have never doubted that he 
was one of many. He was certainly regarded as the most recent and in this sense 
the most important during the early Buddhist phase, subsequently referred to as 
the Hinayana by those who had faith in later dispensations, but it was never 
forgotten that he was one in a series. The concept of the world as part of a 
beginningless series of time-cycles was fundamental to Buddhism, and thus it 
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was taken for granted that there were other Buddhas in other world-ages. 
Fundamental too is the concept of continual rebirth, which Desideri found so 
“pestiferous,’® and thus it was assumed that any living being who achieved final 
enlightenment and proclaimed himself as “Buddha,” must have progressed 
through a very long series of previous lives. Since the earliest form of Buddhism 
that we know of makes these basic assumptions, it is a not unreasonable 
assumption that they were already taken for granted by Sakyamuni Buddha 
himself. Thus his views on the problems of life can hardly coincide with those 
ascribed to him by certain nineteenth- and twentieth-century interpreters. Nor 
can they possibly coincide, except for a bare statement of ethical principles, with 
those of Jesus Christ as portrayed in the Gospels. Thus while one can draw 
interesting analogies between the ways in which their very different life stories 
were conditioned by the cosmological, mythological and religious ideas, which 
they apparently and quite understandably accepted as the basis for their 
teachings, these very ideas that were fundamental to the subsequent 
development of their very different religions, being totally diverse, limit con- 
siderably the scope for doctrinal similarity. 

However, one further analogy relating to what was already said earlier may be 
mentioned, as it is particularly relevant to any study made of the life of Sakya- 
muni. It was observed that the accounts of certain events in his life, in so far as 
they may be treated as historical, represent some of the earliest known Indian 
“history,” and since there are no other literary sources against which to check 
them, they provide their own historical context. There are, however, two other 
contexts, geographical and archaeological, by which they can be judged, and in 
these respects they survive very well the tests that can be applied. Thus, all the 
place-names associated with the main events of his life and his various journey- 
ings are to be found within the limits of the middle Ganges Valley, corres- 
ponding more or less to modern Bihar. Much later “apocryphal” traditions 
envisage him traveling as far as Sri Lanka in the South and even to the city of 
Khotan in Central Asia, but no such extravagances occur in the early materials.’ 
Thus, the geographical extent of his activities would seem to be historically 
certain. More than this, several of the actual sites associated with some of the 
main events in his life were certainly well known as major places of pilgrimage 
before the third century B.C., when they were visited by the great Emperor Asoka 
who had inscriptions made in stone to mark the occasions. Thus, in the tenth 
year of his reign (259-8 B.C.) he visited the Tree of Enlightenment at Bodhgaya, 

6 For his account of “the abominable belief in metempsychosis” see An Account of Tibet, the 
travels of Ippolito Desiderz S.J., p. 226 ff.; but for his overall more balanced view of Tibetan religion, 
see p. 300: ‘although I believe the articles of Faith to be absolutely wrong and pestiferous, yet the 
rules and directions imposed on the will are not alien to the principles of sound reason; they seem to 


me worthy of admiration as they not only prescribe hatred of vice, inculcate battling against 
passions, but, what is more remarkable, lead man towards sublime and heroic perfection.” 


7 Similarly, the place-names associated with the life of Jesus Christ as given in the New Testament 
limit convincingly the range of his personal activity. The apocryphal stories, however, bring him into 
personal contact with Tiberius in Rome and with King Abgarus of Edessa. See e.g., M. R. James, 
The A pocryphal New Testament, p.158 and pp. 476-7. 
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and in the twenty-first year he visited Sakyamuni’s birthplace in the Lumbini 
Gardens. 

Eight such great places of pilgrimage remained famous so long as Buddhism 
endured in northern India, that is, up to about 1200 A.D., and meticulous 
descriptions of the sites have been preserved thanks to the travelogues of certain 
Chinese pilgrim-scholars, especially Hstian-tsang, who made a tour of Buddhist 
India toward the middle of the seventh century A.D. Finally, a Tibetan monk- 
pilgrim, Chos-rje-dpal, the translator from Chag, visited Bodhgaya, the most 
important of the holy places, in the early thirteenth century, when it was already 
practically abandoned following upon the latest Moslem incursions. As already 
noted above, four main sites, Lumbini, Bodhgaya, Sarnath (the Deer Park near 
Varanasi) and Kasia, represented the places of Sakyamuni's birth, enlighten- 
ment, first preaching and final decease. Four secondary sites represented the 
places where certain miracles were believed to have occurred, namely Sravasti, 
where Sakyamuni had defeated six heretical teachers by means of an extra- 
ordinary magical display, Rajagrha, where he had quelled the wild elephant set 
upon him by his jealous cousin Devadatta, Vaisali, where a monkey had offered 
him a dish of honey, and Sankasya, where he descended by a heavenly flight of 
steps from the Heaven of the Thirty-Three Gods after delivering a sermon to his 
mother, who having died only seven days after his birth, had been happily 
reborn there. All these eight places were graced with stapas (memorial mounds), 
temples and monastic enclaves in the past, but with the disappearance of 
Buddhism from India, they soon sank into neglect and ruin. In the nineteenth 
century the Archaeological Department of the Government of India began to 
take an interest in these as well as other ancient Indian sites, some of which have 
been so well reconstituted that pilgrims from countries beyond India have begun 
to come again. Bodhgaya, the place of the Enlightenment and thus the center of 
the Buddhist world, has been most successfully restored. Already in the 
thirteenth to fourteenth centuries the Burmese were responsible for substantial 
repairs, and yet again toward the end of the nineteenth century. This led to the 
active interest of the Archaeological Survey, which restored some of the ancient 
railings, a large number of small votary stupas, several images and even the 
Diamond Seat (vajrdsana) itself. This is a sandstone slab, placed once more 
beneath the pipul tree, which one may not unreasonably suppose to be the lineal 
descendant of the original Tree of Enlightenment, under which Sakyamuni sat 
twenty-five hundred years ago. In recent years several religious communities, 
mainly Tibetan monks who have been exiles from their own country for the last 
twenty years and more, have built new monasteries, and thus it has become once 
more a major center for enthusiastic followers of Buddhist teachings. Sarnath 
has also benefited from the attentions of the Archaeological Survey of India and 


8 See Romila Thapar, Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, pp. 37-8 and 49-50. For the actual 
inscriptions one may turn to A. Sen, Asoka’s Edicts, pp. 84 and 122. One may also note that one of 
ASoka’s other inscriptions (see Sen, pp. 124-5) confirms the existence of the cult of previous Buddhas, 
since we are informed that he enlarged the already existing stupa of the Buddha Kanakamuni, next 
but one before SAkyamuni. 
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more recently from the presence of Tibetan exile communities. Lumbini, the 
birthplace, and Kasia, the site of the Great Decease, have also become once 
more favourite places of pilgrimage. The four other secondary places of 
pilgrimage in the past have not been neglected by the Archaeological Survey, 
but they do not appear to stir the imagination of modern Buddhists in any way 
comparable to the four major sites, for which the historical justifications are so 
much stronger. It is indeed significant that the main events of Sakyamuni’s life 
story, which is so permeated with mythological concepts, should be so firmly 
anchored to these particular places, which thus bestow upon it a sense of reality, 
combining satisfactorily history and mythology. One may note too that one of the 
best accounts of the life of Sakyamuni produced during this century is that of the 
famous French archaeologist, Alfred Foucher, who tells the story in direct 
relationship with the ancient set of places of pilgrimage.® He also enunciates the 
interesting theory that many of the legends that found their way into the early 
traditional cycles of tales may have derived from the actual storytelling of the 
ciceroni who showed pilgrims so many centuries ago around the sacred places. It 
should be emphasized that since we are primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of Buddhism in India and beyond prior to its promulgation in Tibet, 
nothing is achieved by reducing Sakyamuni’s proportions to those that suit 
modern rationalizing views. The problem of the origins of Buddhist faith and 
religious practice would merely be transposed to a later period, which on firm 
evidence has to be pre-ASokan, and in effect nothing whatsoever would be 
achieved. Crucial to the development of Buddhism from its earliest known 
beginnings is what Sakyamuni’s followers believed him to be and what they 
believed him to have taught, and not the speculations of those, who seem 
determined to separate him from the whole cultural and religious background in 
which he most certainly lived and taught. Thus our familiarity with the main 
places of pilgrimage, which were closely associated with him before ASoka’'s 
time, help to keep us on a far surer historical basis, relating cosmological, 
mythological and religious concepts with the period to which they properly 
belong, and thus not attributing to the central figure social and political ideas 
which would have been totally foreign to him." 


3. THE CONCEPTS OF SAMSARA AND NIRVANA 


a. The Nature of Sakyamunz’s Enlightenment 

Taking the four major places of pilgrimage as points of reference, we can now 
make a survey of fundamental Buddhist beliefs, which have remained 
practically unchanged during the spread of this great religion throughout Asia. 
Some of these beliefs have been developed in various ways, sometimes quite 


9 See A. Foucher, La we du Bouddha d'aprés les textes et les monuments de l'Inde. 

10 Two examples may be given of books which attempt to over-humanize Sakyamuni but with 
such different intentions that they may be said to confute one another. These are Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
Sakya or Buddhist Origins, and Trevor Ling, The Buddha. 
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logically, sometimes rather curiously. Also new beliefs have been added from the 
enormous store of Indian religious experience. However, despite such develop- 
ments and changes, which we shall describe in due course, certain basic beliefs 
have remained. They may be listed thus: 


Relative to the birth of Sakyamuni at Lumbini, we may note that: 

(i) A Buddha is not a unique being and his birth at a suitable time and place 
is in a certain sense predestined. 

(ii) The final life during which he realizes Supreme Enlightenment is the 
result of heroic striving throughout a long series of previous lives. As such 
a heroic striver he is known as a Bodhisattva (“Enlightenment- Being”) 
and this quality of heroic concern for all living beings is not necessarily 
lost when he realizes the state of nirvana in this life. The early believers 
were aware of the possibility of achieving enlightenment for oneself alone, 
and a “Buddha” of such a kind was referred to as a Pratyekabuddha 
(“Lone Buddha”). 


Relative to his realization of Supreme Enlightenment at Bodhgaya, we 
may note: 


(111) Enlightenment was won by his own efforts understood as conditioned by 
his heroic strivings in previous lives and by his acts in this his last life. 
These inevitably include the progress made under two teachers, Alara 
Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, as well as the subsequent practice of the 
severest austerities, although he is represented as turning deliberately 
away from them before entering upon the final stages of trance. 

(iv) Enlightenment is characterized by a threefold knowledge: knowledge of 
his own previous births, knowledge of the births and deaths of all living 
beings, and knowledge of his release from the whole process. The process 
of birth and death and rebirth continuing endlessly, unless stopped in the 
way which Sakyamuni now knew he had stopped it, is described as a 
twelvefold causal nexus, which he runs backward and forward in his 
thoughts. 


Since this threefold knowledge, in terms of which a Buddha’s Enlightenment 
is described, is the very basis on which the whole superstructure of Buddhist 
developments through the centuries has been raised, it certainly requires more 
detailed elucidation. Moreover it was the acquisition of this knowledge that won 
for Sakyamuni preeminence over gods and men. It was this that earned him the 
title of “Lord” (Bhagavan) and the faith and devotion of his followers. This 
certainty of knowledge is said to have so transformed his physical appearance, 
bestowing upon it such radiance and majesty that the five fellow-seekers after 
truth, who had turned away from him when he abandoned the practice of 
extreme austerity, now suddenly found his presence irresistible, and accepting 
his claims without question, became his first group of disciples. It is made 
abundantly clear from the early canonical accounts that Sakyamuni was 
believed, and believed himself to have solved, the mystery of human existence, 
and indeed of all forms of phenomenal existence. What he saw with his divine 
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eye was the interminable meaningless succession of life and death in all its 
various forms and he knew that he was now released from the whole wretched 
process. His earlier experience, when still surrounded by the luxuries of his 
father’s court, was that kind of aversion to’the meaninglessness of such human 
pleasures when seen within the context of the inevitable process of old age and 
death, which afflicts all living beings. This experience lies at the root of much 
religious effort, not only among the followers of Sakyamuni. The worthlessness 
of riches, indeed the spiritual dangers of riches were certainly preached by Jesus 
Christ, and some of his followers also throughout the centuries have drawn the 
full logical implications of such teachings, abandoning the world as resolutely as 
did the early Buddhist monks. It may be tempting to make comparisons between 
one such as Saint Benedict, who drew up his Rule according to a kind of “middle 
way” avoiding self-indulgence on the one side and excessive asceticism on the 
other. But here we anticipate our story, for what we are concerned with now is 
the fundamental mystical experience, which is the raison d’étre of all later 
Buddhist developments. The difference between Sakyamuni’s earlier feeling of 
revulsion for the world, which is by no means an uncommon human experience, 
and the certainty of knowledge that he had now acquired is as fundamental as 
the difference betwéen sorrow and joy, between darkness and light. Thus, 
writers who treat Buddhism as a religion of pessimism are seeing only one half of 
the picture. The earliest form in which Buddhist philosophy came to be 
expressed (we go into more detail below) is a form of dualism familiar to the 
early Christian Fathers, and resolutely attacked by them as the Gnostic heresy. 
Thus, with their fundamental view of existence, Buddhism and Christianity 
never join company, whatever similarities may be noted in forms of religious 
practice. At the moment of the Enlightenment Sakyamuni was aware of two 
planes of existence, absolutely distinct the one from the other. There was the 
continual circling of phenomenal existence, known as samsara (continual 
revolving) and as something quite other the state of nirvana (the extinction of 
the continual process), which despite the negative terminology refers to that 
state of serenity that is the essential attribute of a Buddha. Some Western critics 
of Buddhism fail to take seriously enough the positive qualities of the state of a 
Buddha, which are listed in much detail in the earliest known texts. Moreover, 
there is a tendency to compare the aversion to the world with that form of 
pessimism that can lead a human being to the destruction of his own life. Such 
pessimism is quite unknown in Buddhism and in any case the taking of one’s own 
life could only lead to rebirth in a more wretched condition than one suffers at 
present, for it must never be forgotten that the doctrine, or rather the dogma, of 
inevitable rebirth (transmigration) is fundamental to Buddhism in all its forms. 
There is certainly an early tradition of an arhat (literally meaning “worthy” but 
used as a title of Sakyamuni’s early disciples who won through to nirvana) 
disappearing in an act of self-conflagration, but this was no act of despair, but a 
sign that once all that bound the personality to the world had been dispersed, 
continuing existence in it could be pointless. Only a Buddha remains by a 
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deliberate act of will in order to lead other living beings along the path of 
deliverance. 

The twelvefold causal nexus ( pratityasamutpada) announced at the time of 
Enlightenment as the formal expression of a Buddha's intuitive insight into the 
whole process of samsara is by its very nature a kind of dogmatic statement, 
which requires no proof for believers. Thus it is a form of revelation, and efforts 
by Buddhist commentators as well as non-Buddhist scholars to discover a logical 
relationship between the various terms of the nexus are probably misdirected. 
The list is best understood just as it is presented, namely as a spontaneous 
searching back into the origins of death and rebirth, and apart from the 
stimulation of desire which maintains the process and the transitory existence of 
the mental and physical components of which a personality is formed, no origin 
exists except for the absence of knowledge (avidya), which is precisely the 
negation of the threefold knowledge achieved at the moment of Enlightenment. 
Such knowledge and such ignorance have a kind of absolute existence in early 
Buddhist philosophy, just like the pairs of light and darkness, sorrow and bliss. 
As they are the primary data of experience, they simply relate to one another as 
opposites and no further explanation is necessary. Sakyamuni instructed his 
monks on occasions concerning the nature of nirvana and the closest one comes 
to logical deduction is the famous saying: 


There is, monks, an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, an uncom- 
pounded; if, monks, there were not this unborn, unbecome, unmade, uncom- 
pounded, there would not here be an escape from the born, the become, the 
made, the compounded. But because there is an unborn, an unbecome, an 
unmade, an uncompounded, therefore there is an escape from the born, the 
become, the made, the compounded."! 


Here it is assumed that the phenomenal world (as born, become, made and 
compounded) is an object of personal experience, and it is from this sense of 
objectivity, experienced as fundamentally tragic, that release is sought. Sakya- 
muni’s analysis of the whole process of becoming as expressed in the twelvefold 
causal nexus has been used throughout the history of Buddhism as a means of 
evoking aversion to the world and turning the thought toward those aspirations 
that lead to release. The term samsara (continual revolving) suggests at once the 
idea of a wheel, and thus it is as the “wheel of existence” (bhavacakra) that the 
whole phenomenal process has been envisaged. This wheel-like design, clasped 
by Mara, the Evil One, is regularly portrayed in the porch of every Tibetan 
Buddhist temple (see Pl. 3) and the survival of a similar painting in Cave XVII 
at Ajanta suggests that such a practice was well established in Indian Buddhist 
monasteries. 

The wheel is divided into six segments, representing six possible spheres of 
rebirth: the realm of the gods, that of the titans or nongods, the human world, 


1! From the Udana (Khuddaka-nikaya). For the whole context see E. J. Thomas, Early Buddhist 
Scriptures, pp. 109-111. 
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the animal world, the world of tormented spirits and the realm of the hells. Such 
component parts clearly derive from the general world view of the early 
Buddhist centuries, of which it is a considerable simplification arranged as a 
symbolic design.'?.At the center of the wheel are depicted a cock, a snake and a 
pig, representing passion, wrath and delusion, the three fundamental evils that 
result in the continual process of rebirths in the various realms. The realm of the 
gods comes as a reward for virtuous acts, but these alone are not sufficient to 
secure one release, and when one’s store of merit is exhausted, one falls on 
rebirth into a lower realm. The realm of the titans is associated with quarrel- 
someness and jealousy, while the world of men offers the only real hope for 
salvation, depending upon one’s condition of birth in it.'S’ Rebirth in the animal 
world results from stupidity, amongst tormented spirits from avarice, and in the 
various hells from anger and cruelty. 

The twelve interrelated causes, which represent, as it were, the mechanism of 
this wheel of existence, together with their symbolic representation, are: 


1. ignorance (avidya) a blind old woman 
2. elemental impulses (samskara) pots being made by a potter 
3. consciousness (vzj7iana) a monkey plucking fruit 
4. personality (némarupa) a boat on the journey 
5. the six sense-organs (sadayatana) a house with many windows 
6. contact (sparsa) the act of kissing 
7. feeling (vedana) a man with an arrow in his eye 
8. desire (t75na) a drinking scene 
9. appropriation (upadana) plucking fruit from a tree 
10. the process of becoming (bhava) =a pregnant woman 
11. birth (jaétz) a birth scene 
12. old age and death (jaramaranam) a corpse being carried to its place of 
disposal 


The interpretation of the relationship between the various terms is assisted by 
the little symbolic illustrations, as listed above, which are set around the rim of 
the wheel. Logical interpretation may appear to be difficult because of the way 
in which the relationship fluctuates between the general and the particular or 
between rather more philosophical concepts than _ psychological ones. 
Interpreted however as a process of actual experience as one reflects upon the 
inevitably unhappy lot of all living beings as they passs form the prenatal state 
into life and thence on to decay and death, where they fall once more into the 
prenatal state of ignorance leading again to unhappy rebirth, interpreted thus, 
no great difficulty need be found.'* The list is presented as a statement of 


12 For a succinct description of the Buddhist cosmological system, see H. Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, pp. 57-60. 

13 All such conditions were later carefully listed. See my Four Lamas of Dolpo, vol. 1, pp. 18-19. 

14 A sympathetic and quite helpful discussion of the whole matter is found in Waddell, Lamaism, 
pp. 105-122, if only one tempers his emphasis on “the inveterate pessimism of Buddha's ethics" by 
reminding oneself that this is but one side of the coin. 
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Sakyamuni’s vision of the continual cycle of rebirths, couched in terms that soon 
acquired, if indeed they did not already possess them, quite precise meanings. 
Since it is fundamental to an understanding of the Buddhist world view, it 
certainly merits serious treatment. 

Ignorance refers in this context to the absence of the saving knowledge of the 
Buddhist doctrine, which alone can bring the endless cycle to a stop. It is the 
fumbling ignorance typical of the intermediate state between death and rebirth, 
known in later Tibetan tradition as the Bardo. Indeed efforts were made by later 
spiritual guides to lead the befuddled departed from such a state of ignorance to 
at least some glimmerings of recognition.’ The elemental impulses (samskdara) or 
perhaps more literally “coefficients,” are conceived of as the basic factors, 
external as well as internal to the living being, which make possible the appear- 
ance of his existence. Thus, without the external “visible” factors, his sense of 
sight would be inoperative. We shall meet this term again, used in a more 
restricted sense, in the set of five aggregrates (skandha) of which a living being 
(sattva) is composed. Here it is used in a wider sense to include all factors, 
physical and mental, which operate under the controlling influence of “‘con- 
sciousness” (vjrana), the next on the list. The result is the apparent ‘‘per- 
sonality,’ literally ‘name and form.” Such a complete “personality” by means of 
the six sense organs (eye, nose, ear, tongue, body, mind) makes “contact” with 
their respective spheres of activity, thus producing “feeling,” which results in 
“desire.” Desire leads to grasping or the “act of appropriation,” which is the root 
cause of the whole “process of becoming,” involving “old age and death.” 
Interpreted in this straightforward way, items 2 to 9 may appear to refer to any 
apparent individual living being, while items 10 to 12 and relinking to item 1 
refer to the concomitant general nature of existence. However, from a Buddhist 
point of view there is nothing essentially illogical about this, since the individual 
living being is already a false conception enmeshed in the general process of 
becoming. 

Hlogicality, if any, exists at another more fundamental level, and this prevents 
any clear definition of the “living being” (sattva), who becomes manifest in the 
“series” (santana) of rebirths. On the one hand Sakyamuni is represented as 
viewing the process of existence as a continuing flux in which there is no abiding 
entity, and yet on the other hand he taught quite clearly the doctrine of karma, 
namely the inevitable effect of one’s actions in this and especially in.succeeding 
lives. Moral responsibility for one’s actions is a cardinal Buddhist teaching and it 
is driven home in a wealth of “rebirth stories,” which relate the person of one 
birth with the person of the next. This doctrine is clearly stated in an incontro- 
vertible way: 


Beings, student, have their own karma, they are heirs of karma, their origin is 
karma, they have karma as their kinsman, as their resource. Karma distributes 
beings, that is, according to lowness and greatness. 


15 For further details see the section V.2.c. 
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Asked for a fuller explanation, Sakyamuni continues: 


There is the case of the person, a woman or a man, who takes life, cruel with 
blood-stained hands, given to striking and killing, and without mercy to living 
things. When that karma is worked out and completed, with the dissolution of 
the body after death, he is reborn in a state of misery, in an unhappy destiny, 
in a state of punishment, or in hell; or if he is not thus reborn, but attains the 
state of man, wherever he is reborn he is short-lived . . . 

There is the case of a person, a woman or a man, who has put aside and 
refrains from taking life, who has laid aside the use of a stick or a knife and 
dwells modest, full of kindliness, and compassionate for the welfare of all 
living beings. When that karma is worked out and completed, with the dis- 
solution of the body after death, he is reborn in a state of happiness or the 
world of heaven, or if he is not reborn in heaven but attains the state of man, 
wherever he is reborn he is long lived.'® 


It is precisely a vision of this whole process on a cosmic scale which is vouchsafed 
to Sakyamuni at the moment of his enlightenment. Having recalled as the first 
aspect of his special knowledge all his own previous existences reaching back 
endlessly through many cycles of the dissolution of the universe, he is able to 
recall the related fates of all other living beings. 


With divine, purified, superhuman vision I saw beings passing away and being 
reborn, low and high, of good and bad colour, in happy or miserable 
existences according to their karma. Those beings who lead evil lives in deed, 
word or thought, who speak evil of the noble ones, of false views, who acquire 
karma through their false views, at the dissolution of the body after death are 
reborn in a state of misery and suffering in hell. But those beings who lead 
good lives in deed, word and thought, who speak no evil of the noble ones etc. 
etc. are reborn in a happy state in the world of heaven . . . This was the second 
knowledge that I gained in the second watch of the night.!” 


The third knowledge, namely Sakyamuni's realization of his release from the 
whole process, is associated with the destruction of the three so-called pollutions 
(dsrava) of sensual desire, of desire for existence and of ignorance. 


There arose in me emancipated the knowledge of my emancipation. I realized 
that destroyed is rebirth, the religious life has been led, done is what was to be 
done, there is nought (for me) beyond this world. This was the third know- 
ledge that I gained in the last watch of the night. Ignorance was dispelled, 
knowledge arose. Darkness was dispelled, light arose. So it is with him who 
abides vigilant, strenuous and resolute. 


It is scarcely just to label such an expressed realization of “truth” as pessimistic 
except from the viewpoint of a hedonistic man who regards all higher religious 
striving, whether Christian or Buddhist, as a total waste of human effort. 


16 See E. J. Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, pp. 127 ff. (= Mazjhima-Nikaya III, 202). 
\7 See E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha, pp. 67-8; also André Bareau, Recherches I, pp. 75-91. 
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Although one may question the foundations of Sakyamuni’s apparent belief in 
the interminable nature of the cycles of rebirth and of the strict karmic con- 
nection within the various series of the rebirth process, the vanity of all human 
striving in the affairs of this world has been taught by many other religious 
teachers, and if one allows for the often considerable differences in the cosmo- 
logical and philosophical background to their experiences, the positive, indeed 
optimistic, answer given is that one should direct one’s striving. toward those 
things, however differently conceived, that are beyond this world. Nor can this 
involve neglect of concern for other living beings who find themselves in the 
same world. Even the monk who abandons the world at Sakyamuni’s behest is 
dependent upon an accumulation of previous beneficial actions in this and in 
previous lives for reaching the time and place, where such an act of abandon- 
ment becomes the next inevitable step. The emphasis on high standards of 
morality was fundamental to Buddhism from its origins, but here again Sakya- 
muni has not been the only great religious teacher who sees the limitations of the 
practice of good actions for their own sake. 

Also associated with the gaining of Enlightenment is the contest with the Evil 
One, Mara, signifying both Death and Desire, in that Desire holds one prisoner 
in the endless round of death and rebirth. The description of this contest under- 
went very colorful development, and the scene as depicted in later Buddhist art 
and the pose of Sakyamuni, seated crosslegged, and touching the earth with the 
tips of the fingers of his right hand in order to summon the earth-goddess as 
witness against the assertions of Mara, became in due course the primary 
symbolic representation of the Enlightenment scene. In the earlier period the 
Tree of Enlightenment itself was considered an adequate symbol. However, E. J. 
Thomas has drawn attention to a text in the Pali canon referring to the Mara 
incident, and thus it is clearly part of an early tradition. Thus, Mara approaches 
Sakyamuni, when he is exerting himself in meditation, and says: 


Lean art thou and ill-favoured, near to thee is death, Death hath a thousand 
parts, only one part of thee is life. Live, good sir; life is better. Living thou 
shalt do good works. If thou livest the religious life, if thou sacrificest the fire- 
sacrifice, much good is stored up. What hast thou to do with striving? 

Sakyamuni replies: Friend of the slothful, evil one, for thine own sake hast 
thou come hither. No need for even the least work of merit is found in me. 
Them that have need of merits let Mara deign to address. Faith is found in me 
and heroism and wisdom. Why doest thou ask about life from me, who am 
thus intent.!® 


Mara thus appears as a subtle tempter urging conventional “good works” as 
more profitable than the rigors of the ascetic life, and his full role is represented 
by the illustrations of the “Wheel of Existence,” mentioned just above, which he 
is regularly shown as holding in his grasp. He is of the very essence of samsara, as 
typified by the three evils of ignorance, desire and anger, and he stands opposite 


18 For this extract and its wider content see E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha, pp. 72 ff. An admir- 
able study of Mara’s significance is provided by T. O. Ling, Buddhism and the Mythology of Evil. 
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Sakyamuni, whose title of “Victor of Mara” signifies his victory over the whole 
phenomenal world by the achieving of nirvana (Pls. 4a, 56). One may note that 
as the dichotomy of samsara and nirvana disappears in the Mahayana teachings 
of “relativity” and “universal sameness’, so the significance of Mara as the chief 
embodiment of evil tends to lose its doctrinal usefulness. His significance is in 
fact greatly weakened by his subdivision into four Maras, and in Tibetan 
Buddhism he becomes little more than one of many malignant demons (mDud). 
However, he continues to survive in his earlier robust form as holder of the 
“Wheel of Existence,” which decorates the porch of every Tibetan temple. 


b. The Doctrine of “Nonself’ and the Dharma- Theory 

Continuing our survey of fundamental Buddhist beliefs with the four major 
places of pilgrimage as points of reference, we now come to the preaching of the 
First Sermon in the Deer Park near Varanasi, in respect of which we may note: 


(v) The basic teachings as given to the five first converts consist of the 
assertion that the Buddha recommends a middle way, avoiding laxity on the 
one hand and excessive hardship on the other, combined with certain stereo- 
typed sets of teachings known as the Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold 
Path. !9 


The four may be simply listed as (1) the existence of misery as defining the 
normal conditions of samsara, (2) the cause of misery which is desire as further 
elaborated in the twelvefold causal nexus, (3) the end of misery, which is the 
uprooting of this desire, and (4) the way of uprooting misery as represented by 
the Eightfold Path. This Path consists of right views, right intention, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right 
concentration. 


(vi) Sakyamuni is said to have then immediately taught the five monks 
concerning the nature of the apparent personality in terms of ‘‘nonself.”’?° 


’ 


This basic teaching may be seen as the foundation of “right views,” the first 
member of the Eightfold Path, on which the success of the religious practice 
depends. It thus forms the basis, as a kind of dogmatic assertion, on which the 
whole later edifice of Buddhist philosophical investigation has been raised. Now 
the “personality” of living beings (human beings come first to mind) is analyzed 
as fivefold, consisting of body (ruzpa), feelings (vedana), perceptions (samjna), 
impulses (samskara) and consciousness (vijfiana). These are the Five Aggregates 
(skandha) of personality, and they play an important part in Buddhist physio- 
pyschological theory right through all Buddhist developments into the Vajrayana 
(tantric) phase where they become crucial to the elaboration of the mandala. 
In giving the five first converts this primary lesson in “right views” Sakyamuni 
declares that none of the five aggregates may be identified as the Self (atman), 


19 See E. J. Thomas, Life, pp. 87-9 and André Bareau, Recherches I, pp. 172-82. 
20 See André Bareau, Recherches I, pp. 192-8. 
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and we touch immediately upon the fundamental Buddhist teaching of “non- 
self’ (anadtman), which differentiated it from the very start from the more 
orthodox forms of Hindu teaching. 

The term Hindu is an exceedingly general one embracing all aspects of Indian 
culture prior to the Moslem invasions, which resulted in the disappearance of 
organized Buddhism from the land of its origin and gradually resulted in the 
more restricted use of the term Hinduism as referring to Brahmanical religion 
distinct from other religious developments which have remained active in 
India.?' However, it is important to emphasize the earlier connotation of the 
term, observing that Buddhism developed throughout the whole of its history on 
Indian soil (approximately the fifth century B.C. to the twelfth century A.D.) 
within a more general Hindu context. Once this is realized, both Buddhist 
origins as well as the whole later complicated development of the doctrine 
become much more comprehensible. Buddhist thinkers were often provoked 
into opposition to the teachings of other schools and precisely for this reason it is 
within the context of the teachings of other schools that Buddhist teachings must 
be understood. The “nonself” doctrine, also interpreted as the doctrine of “no 
soul’, has been understood all too often in terms of neo-Platonic or Christian 
medieval philosophy, and while this may well be one legitimate kind of 
comparison, it should not be taken as the only one or even as the main one. 

In an interesting study published more than thirty years ago”? Herbert 
Guenther draws attention to the various meanings of é¢man in Sakyamuni's time 
and in the following centuries. None of these need come as a surprise to anyone 
who is familiar with forms of local religious beliefs which have not been super- 
seded by the special teachings of some “higher religion.” In Europe in earlier 
times, as much as in Asia, Africa and the Americas, people have believed in all 
kinds of “souls” in trees, in stones, in animals as well as in various parts of the 
body. While some of the Upanisads were already teaching a doctrine of a 
superior form of “soul” (a@tman), which should realize its ultimate potential in 
unity with a kind of “universal soul” (brahman), such ideas were scarcely current 
amongst the wandering ascetics who formed the first groups of Sakyamuni’s 
disciples. Although the “great god Brahma” is mocked in early Buddhist texts 
for imagining falsely that he is eternal, I believe I am correct in saying that no 
such early text has yet been found where the term brahman is used in the 


21 One might draw interesting analogies between Hinduism before the Moslem conquest and 
Jewish religion before the destruction of the Jewish state in A.D. 70. Whereas before this time Jewish 
religion included a variety of groups and sects, some of whom, such as those of Qumran, cut them- 
selves off entirely from the temple cult of Jerusalem, thus exhibiting a kind of religious freedom 
which only became insufferable when the whole Jewish way of life was under threat, so Hinduism 
began to manifest itself in similarly harsher forms, when all its most sacred traditions were liable to 
be overthrown by Moslem rulers and when such formal direction of Hindu life as was still possible 
became the responsibility of leading Brahmins instead of the far more liberal-minded Hindu rulers 
who had previously stood at the head of Hindu society. Just as Christianity had its origins in this freer 
form of Jewish religion, so Buddhism had not only its ongins but also underwent all its later Indian 
developments within the context of a freer form of Hinduism. 


22 Das Seelenproblem im alteren Buddhismus. 
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sense of a tranquil absolute in which the individual dtman is absorbed. It is thus 
likely that the early Buddhists were understanding the term atman in an equally 
popular sense and scarcely in the sense which we have learned to associate with it 
from reading modern works about the higher forms of Hindu teachings. Sakya- 
muni’s sermon to the five first converts is quite suggestive in this respect: 


The Body, monks, is not the atman. If the Body, monks, were the atman, this 
body would not be subject to sickness, and it would be possible in the case of 
the body to say: ‘Let my body be thus! Let my body be thus!’ 


The same argument is used of the other four aggregates, Feelings, Perceptions, 
Impulses and Consciousness. Similarly elsewhere he teaches: 


The eye, O monks, is not the dtman. That which is not the atman is not mine; 
that belongs not to me; what I am not, that is not my atman. Thus should one 
who possesses right knowledge, regard his own being. The nose, O monks, is 
not the atman, etc. 


The same argument continues for the ear, the tongue, the body and the mind.” 
In many such teachings the meaning of atman comes close to “life force” (jiva), 
which is yet another of the contemporary terms for “soul” rigorously rejected by 
Sakyamuni's followers. 

Quotations such as those just cited have been used in an effort to prove that 
Sakyamuni did not himself deny a higher principle in man and that the Buddhist 
doctrine of ‘‘no self’ as developed in the early canonical scriptures is the creation 
of scholastic minded followers who could not understand the subtleties of his 
teaching.” But for this the texts are being pressed too hard. Before commenting 
further, we may allow ourselves one more quotation, which has been often cited, 
where Sakyamuni is asked directly whether the atman exists or not. 


Then the wandering monk Vacchagotta came to where the Blessed One was 
staying, and when he had come, he greeted the Blessed One. After exchanging 
friendly words of greeting, he sat down by his side. Seated thus at his side, the 
wandering monk Vacchagotta asked the Blessed One: 

“How is it, noble Gotama, is there an @tman?”’ 

When he spoke thus, the Blessed One remained silent. 

“How is it, noble Gotama, is there then no atman?”’ ; 

Again the Blessed One remained silent, so the wandering monk Vaccha- 
gotta rose from his seat and went away. 

Not long after he had gone away the worthy Ananda asked the Blessed One: 
“How come's it, Lord, that the Blessed One failed to reply to the question 
asked by the wandering monk Vacchagotta?” 

“If I had replied to him, Ananda, when he asked the question: ‘Is there an 
atman?’ by saying that there is, then I would have been supporting the 
teachings of those ascetics and brahmans, who speak of permanence. If I had 

23 See E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha, pp. 88-9 and compare Guenther, op. cit , p. 20. 


24 Guenther, op. cit., pp. 50-51 (Samyutta-Nikaya IV.2); see also E. J. Thomas, Early Buddhist 
Scriptures, pp. 192-9. 


25 For example see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Sakya or Buddhist Origins, pp. 195ff. 
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replied to him, when he asked the question: ‘Is there no atman?’ by saying 
that there is not, that would have been supporting the teachings of those 
ascetics and brahmans, who speak of annihilation. If I had replied to him, 
when he asked the question: ‘Is there an dtman?’ by saying that there is, would 
that have served the purpose of awakening in him the realization that all the 
elements (dharmas) are non-self?”’ 

“It would not, Lord.” 

“If I, Ananda, had replied to him, when he asked: ‘Is there no atman?’ by 
saying that there is not, that would have resulted in his falling from one 
delusion into a still greater one: ‘Alas, the adtman that I once had, that is no 
more.’ 6 


There is nothing agnostic about this argument, which is perhaps best understood 
by considering the third possibility given, namely if an atman is asserted, this 1s 
liable to be understood as somehow existing in or adhering to the elements 
(dharmas), a view, which Sakyamuni was at pains to refute, when he said that 
the Body and the other four aggregates, the eye and the other five organs of 
sense were not the a@tman. 

The whole of samsara is conceived as fluctuating conglomerations of 
“elements” known as dharmas, which manifest themselves momentarily some- 
thing like the dots of which the images on a television screen are composed.?’ 
The dots are conceived of as “impulses” (samskara) and the resulting image is 
impermanent and so “‘self-less’” (andtman). The five aggregates (skandha) of 
which the transient personality is composed, are either themselves elements, as 
in the case of “consciousness,” or conglomerations of elements, as in the case of 
“body.” Body, for example, consists of earth (= hair, flesh, najls, teeth, bones, 
etc., in fact whatever is hard), water (gall, pus, blood, sweat, etc., whatever is 
fluid), fire (“that by which a man heats himself, consumes himself, worries 
himself and digests his food”’) and wind (‘in the stomach, in the lower body, that 
which passes through the limbs and that which is breathed in and out”)’ 
Moreover the “body,” referring to form of any kind, possesses sense-data, visual, 
auditory, olfactory, flavorous and tactile, all of which are conceived of as 
“elements.” A silent bell will comprise visual and tactile elements. If it is struck 
the action causes auditory-type elements to become manifest, and the bell then 
appears to be heard as well as to be touched and to be seen. Accordingly an eye 
possesses visual-sense elements and an ear auditory-sense elements necessary for 
the apparent seeing and hearing of the bell. Thus bodily form can comprise a 


26 Sam yutta-Ntkaya 1V.400ff. Compare Guenther, op. cit., pp. 25-6. 


27 It is very difficult to find a suitable translation for the term dharma, but some attempt is 
necessary in order to assist readers who are unfamiliar with it. Its interpretation as something like 
“firm reality” will cover both its chief Buddhist meanings of Sacred Law or Religion as well as that of 
“existential element.” These last are the “ultimate realities” of al] existence. Kenneth K. Inada in his 
work on Nagazjuna protests against the translation “elements of existence” because of its association 
with the earlier Western materialistic conceptions of the ultimate elements of existence (pp. 7-9). 
Thus he prefers a translation “factors of experience.’ However, since the rather more recent progress 
in physics has dispersed these materialistic conceptions, I retain the translation “elements."’ Perhaps 
“manifesting elements” might be more precise, but it is too cumbersome. 
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total of four gross elements, earth, water, fire and air, and ten subtle elements, 
five sense-elements and five sensation-elements, which create the relationship 
between subject and object. 

Mental elements are far more numerous and are listed in more or less 
arbitrary groups. The principle followed suggests that whatever quality can be 
named, may be accepted as an “element.’’ There are ten general elements, 
headed by feeling and perception (two of the five aggregates) and continuing 
with will, sensation, understanding, memory, etc. There are ten good elements, 
belief, courage, attentiveness, etc., six obscuring elements, ignorance, careless- 
ness, indolence, etc., ten vicious elements, anger, hypocrisy, deceit, etc., and so 
on. No difference is suggested between what we would call physical and mental 
elements. If a name can be given, the name suggests a thzng, and it is of such 
things or “realities” (dharmas) that the whole of phenomenal existence is 
momentarily composed in a continuous succession of moments. 


c. The Relativity of Philosophical Explanations 

Neither Sakyamuni nor even his followers invented such a system purely out of 
ideas of their own. They were accepting the philosophical conceptions of their 
times, when everything was conceived of materialistically. Indeed variant forms 
of such materialistic pluralism are found not only in other Indian schools but 
also in the pre-Socratic philosophy of Greece. No suggestion of influence either 
way need be implied, for we are simply concerned with the same kind of early 
efforts to explain phenomenal existence, whether in India or in Greece. The 
early Buddhists certainly strove to be carefully analytical in their philosophical 
reasoning, but while samsara (phenomenal existence) could be analysed within 
the terms of current ways of thought, nirvana as it was experienced could not be, 
as it came about precisely when the whole analyzable samsara was brought to a 
stop. Thus at best it could be conceived philosophically as a blank like space or 
as the nonmanifestion of something that was previously manifest (e.g., a light 
which is extinguished). Since nirvana is known as a state of which nothing can be 
predicated, nothing is gained by attempting a definition. It was known by 
experience to be attainable and that in itself is all that matters. Some early 
Buddhist schools listed nirvana, space and ‘‘nonmanifestation” as elements 
(dharmas) for the only reason that they were thus nameable, but they were 
defined as “unconditioned” (asamskrta) as opposed to all the conditioned 
(samskrta) elements of which the samsara was fleetingly composed. These two 
terms, the conditioned and the unconditioned, were often used later as 
synonyms for samsara and nirvana. 

Any religion that posits a kind of “supernatural” state as distinct from the 
“natural” phenomenal state confronts philosophical problems at one point or 
another when its exponents attempt to establish a possible relationship between 
the two. The early Buddhists avoided certain problems by admitting no 
analytical relationship between samsara and nirvana. Any conception of a “self” 
Or a “person” existing aS a permanent or even as a quasipermanent element 
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would have introduced a contradiction into their whole elaborate scheme of 
conditioned and nonconditioned elements.?® However, the contradiction, or at 
least an apparent contradiction, is thereby removed to the level of practicalities 
and of general religious belief. Expressed rather more dramatically, the 
apparent contradiction exists between Sakyamuni's revelation at the time of the 
Enlightenment and the Doctrine as formulated in consequence of his first 
preaching. According to his revelation: 


1. Phenomenal existence (samsara) is a continual process of birth, death and 
rebirth. Whatever joys there may be in life are inevitably transitory. Suffer- 
ing predominates even here, and it certainly predominates overall as a 
result of the continuing circle of sickness, old age and death. 

2. A human being can escape from this wretched process by following the 
path that Sakyamuni has shown. Salvation of this kind may require several 
or even many rebirths but throughout, the person is responsible for his own 
destiny and real progress can thus be made from one life to the next. 

3. Unhappily most human beings as well as all other living things remain in 
ignorance of the true state of affairs, and at the time of his enlightenment 
Sakyamuni could see them passing from one life to another in the wretched 
round of existences. 

4, Sakyamuni also had a vision of his own previous lives going back into a 
limitless past. Throughout his own series of lives just as throughout the 
series of lives of others, he was aware of a personal connection between one 
life and the next. In his teachings Sakyamuni often refers to the previous 
lives of his interlocutors, connecting them with events in their present lives. 
Moreover the early Buddhist scriptures contain whole collections of linked 
stories, illustrating the principles on which the process of rebirth can be 
seen to operate. Western scholars and some modern Buddhists tend to 
dismiss these stories as mere legends. Even though they are legends, they 
cannot be so lightly dismissed, since they are employed in all seriousness to 
illustrate certain fundamental teachings which relate essentially to Sakya- 
muni’s enlightenment. 


According to the Doctrine formulated as a result of his preaching: 


1. Phenomenal existence is a continual process of birth, death and rebirth, 
quite as wretched in its effects as he proclaimed it to be. 

2. Phenomenal existence is analyzed as a fluctuating totality of transient 
elements (dharmas). These elements are the only “realities” in this trans- 
lent world, and persons and things apparently complete in themselves (a 
favorite example is a cart) are nothing more than temporary conglomera- 
tions of certain basic elements. There is thus no “being” (sattva), “self” 
(atman), “life-force” (jiva) or “person” ( pudgala) who can provide a link 
from one life to the next. 


28 One Buddhist school known as the Vatsiputriyas did indeed posit a person ( pudgala) as neither 
eternal, nor noneternal, as neither identical with the five aggregates of personality, nor different 
from them, but such an idea was easily shown to be nonsensical by their opponents and thus the 
pudgala remained a sectarian notion. For references see Nalinaksha Dutt, Buddhist Sects in India, 
pp. 197-222. 
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3. The effective link is provided by karma (action) understood as the sum 
total of a person’s actions, good or bad, in his present and all preceding 
lives of the series. The effects of.such karma result in separate series of 
lives, which give the false impression of a person actually being reborn 
from one life to another. It is interesting to note therefore that the word for 
series (Sanskrit santana; Tibetan rgyuwd-pa) comes to have the actual 
meaning of “transmigrating soul” or something very similar. There is no 
other strictly orthodox term available. 

4. Since a human being inherits karma and is thus endowed as a result of his 
karma with moral responsibility, he can change the direction that his “life- 
series" would otherwise have taken if only he will act in a suitable manner. 
Here external influences can be all important, such as preeminently being 
born in a place and at a time that a Buddha 1s preaching his doctrine, but 
even this happy circumstance is the result of previously accumulated 
karma. 


Christian thinkers have wrestled with the problem of God’s foreknowledge of 
events inevitably suggesting a doctrine of predestination as against the apparent 
factor of human free will. Buddhist thinkers on the other hand seem to accept 
placidly the anomaly of karma as an all-controlling force and the everyday 
experience of a man’s seeming ability to make a free decision to do right or 
wrong. Moral responsibility is thus accepted as one of the given data of experi- 
ence, as represented by such “elements” in the human being’s transient make-up 
as belief, courage and attentiveness. It may safely be assumed that no greater 
proportion of practicing Buddhists than of practicing Christians have concerned 
themselves with abstruse doctrinal problems, and that is why those that write 
about Buddhism as though it were nothing more than a severely rational system 
of doctrine and practice can be very misleading, if their views are taken as 
anything more than a particularized interpretation. The rationalizers were 
always in a minority in previous centuries, and it is only in this modern rational- 
izing age in which we now find ourselves that their arguments have been given a 
significance that they did not previously have in earlier times when the 
rationalizers themselves were usually men of religion. Such considerations have 
considerable bearing upon the devotional aspects of the Buddhist religion, 
which surely had their beginnings during Sakyamuni’s lifetime, when he was 
already honored by his followers with the titles of Bodhisattva and Buddha. 

The elaborated theory of dharmas as impersonal fluctuating elements, 
although representing the earliest known Buddhist philosophical system, is 
nonethelesss a later compilation, and its attribution to Sakyamuni_ himself 
remained a matter of dispute among the early schools. From the start there was 
not only a majority of Buddhists unconcerned with abstruse analytical notions, 
but also a vocal minority who refused to accept such doctrinal formulation as 
“canonical.” The earliest collections of the Buddhist scriptures consisted of 
books on monastic order (Vznaya), although these contained much else besides 
in illustration of how the various rules came to be formulated, and books 
containing anecdotes and teachings of Sakyamuni and of his disciples and 
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followers. These last, known as Sutras or “Threads (of Discourse),” contained 
much doctrinal matter of a spontaneous kind. Gradually a third collection was 
compiled, known as A bhidharma (“Further Dharma’), in which attempts were 
made to codify the doctrine in a more scholastic form, This last collection was 
rejected by some groups as noncanonical. Thus in the earliest times it must have 
caused considerable controversy, although it was not until three or four centuries 
later that other collections of texts began to make their appearance, claiming to 
be the “Buddha Word” and deliberately refuting the whole theory of “real 
dharmas” with all its pluralist and materialist implications. This new literature, 
known as the “Perfection of Wisdom” (Prajnapadramita) provided the doctrinal 
basis for the great religious movement which was self-named the “Great Way” 
(Mahayana) as opposed to the “Inferior Way” (Hinaydna), which its followers 
now claimed to surpass. 

Although many of the aspects of the Mahayana will be covered in the next 
chapter, we cannot delay reference to it now, since most of its roots must be held 
to lie in the earlier period that we are now considering. Hinayana and Mahayana 
are all too often described as though they were two quite distinct forms of 
Buddhism, and this separate treatment has been assisted by the accidental 
survival due entirely to historical circumstances of one Hinayana school, namely 
that of the Theravadins, in Sri Lanka and other countries of Southeast Asia. 
However, there were many other early Buddhist sects, traditionally numbering 
eighteen, and some of these were responsible for the gradual transition of their 
Master’s teachings from the early stage, where they were directed primarily to a 
group of personal followers, to the latter stage when they were reinterpreted and 
made available to a very much larger number of adherents of very different 
cultural backgrounds in lands where the first few groups of disciples had never 
traveled. Such an expansion of any religious teaching that is on its way to 
becoming a world religion is inevitable, for if the expansion and consequent 
development of the original doctrine had not taken place, it would simply have 
run its own course on its own limited territory and probably have been heard of 
no more. Those who have the fairest claims to represent a form of the original 
teachings are usually those who for accidental reasons have been cut off from the 
main historical streams of the religion in question.”’ Their claims may be on 
many scores genuine, but they have lost much by clinging to them. 

Probably the most poignant description of the differences between Hinayana 
and Mahayana is that given by the great Russian scholar Th. Stcherbatsky and it 
deserves to be quoted at this point, despite its calculated exaggeration, as 
presenting a problem that requires solution. 


29 So far as the history of Christian developments is concerned, this might be said to apply to those 
early groups of Christian adherents of exclusively Jewish background who surviving the fall of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70 continued cto remain cut off from the “Great Church” of the Mediterranean 
world. The Theravadins of Sri Lanka were cut off in a similar way from later Buddhist developments 
on the Indian mainland, but they enjoyed a far more glorious future thanks to their contacts with 
other Southeast Asian countries, notably Burma, where Buddhist influences continued to be very 
strong. 
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It has never been realized what a radical revolution has transformed the 
Buddhist church when the new spirit, which however for a long time was 
lurking in it, arrived at full eclosion in the first centuries A.D. When we see an 
atheistic, soul-denying philosophic teaching of a path to personal Final 
Deliverance consisting in an absolute extinction of life, and a simple worship 
of the memory of its human founder, when we see it superseded by a magni- 
ficent High Church with a Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous pan- 
theon, and a host of Saints, a religion highly devotional, highly ceremonial 
and clerical, with an ideal of Universal Salvation of all living creatures, a 
Salvation not in annihilation, but in eternal life, we are fully justified in 
maintaining that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed such a break 
between new and old within the pale of what nevertheless continued to claim 
common descent from the same religious founder.*° 


It is noteworthy that this Russian scholar’s invaluable books on Buddhism are 
concerned almost exclusively with philosophical disquisition and that he was 
writing this particular book as a vigorous rebuttal of the arguments published by 
that great French scholar, Louis de la Vallée Poussin, in his book entitled Nzrva- 
na, where far greater consideration is given to those aspects of early Buddhism 
which are not strictly doctrinal. It may be observed that exclusively doctrinal 
considerations become all the more misleading when they are interpreted in 
Western terms. Thus while such terms as “atheistic” and “soul-denying” may be 
in some respects applicable to certain early Buddhist teachings, they are totally 
misleading when applied to early Buddhist beliefs as a whole. We have noted 
above how Sakyamuni himself was careful not to deny or assert the existence of a 
“soul” (a4tman), and he can scarcely be called atheistic in any way compre- 
hensible to a Westerner, when he seemingly claimed to be, and was certainly 
acclaimed by his early followers as, the superior of gods and men. 

Not only was the central doctrine of rebirth together with that of personal 
moral responsibility for one’s acts clearly stated, but a belief in personal survival 
throughout one’s future rebirths was also firmly inculcated. The whole course of 
a Bodhisattva (would-be Buddha) leading through many lives up to the final life 
where buddhahood is achieved, assumed just such a form of personal continuity, 
and this was precisely the course that Sakyamuni had run, and which others 
could and would run after him. Scholastic teachings of real but ever vanishing 
elements, which are supposed to explain the whole cosmological process, leave 
untouched the central religious convictions, and it was inevitable that such 
philosophical views should be challenged as untenable. This was done by turning 
against them one of their central arguments, namely their contention that if the 
whole being or the person is not real, then the elements of which it is composed 


30 The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p.36. The exaggerated distinctions that he draws 
between Hinayana and Mahayana may have some substance if one contrasts the modern practice of 
Buddhism in Sri Lanka and its practice in Tibetan communities today (those now in exile, let it be 
understood). For my own total rejection of any idea of such a dichotomy existing even in seventh 
century India, Central Asia or even during the early period of Tibet's conversion to Buddhism, see 
below section IV.1.a. Such differences are unthinkable in the “first centuries 4.D.,"" whatever the 
Strange word “eclosion” may mean. 
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must be real. The answer to this is simply why? If the atman has no self-existent 
nature, then why should the dharmas (elements) possess one? They are even 
more transitory and unreal in their manifestation. Sakyamuni had rejected all 
questions concerning the eternity or noneternity of the universe, of the existence 
or nonexistence after death of one who has achieved nirvana, as meaningless. If 
indeed he had taught the nonexistence of a self, how could he have clung to 
belief in the existence of real elemental particles? Such a belief was held in 
particular by the adherents of the sect known as the Sarvastivadins and its was 
presumably in reaction against so extreme a view that the reality of the 
elemental particles (dharmas) came to be so fervently denied. Such a denial 
inevitably came after such an affirmation, but those who denied the validity of 
these materialist principles could claim with good reason that they were in effect 
reverting to a fairer expression of Sakyamuni’s teachings. The way to rectify such 
wrong views was to produce suitable teachings and promulgate them as the word 
of the Buddha just as their opponents had done earlier on. Thus, later in time as 
it certainly is, the Perfection of Wisdom literature can make as good a claim as 
the Abhidharma texts to represent genuine Buddhist teachings. The pheno- 
menal world had been described from the earliest period as misery (duhkha), as 
transient (anztya) and as “‘self-less” (andtman). Another term came into use, 
namely “void” (Sunya). Applied by the Sarvastivadins to entities, which were 
diagnosed as “empty” conglomerations of real elemental particles, this term 
came to be used by their opponents to describe the particles themselves. Thus 
was developed the use of the all-important word Sunyata (“voidness”), which was 
said to characterize everything that could be named whether relating to samsara 
or to nirvana. Here we touch on developments which must be considered in the 
next chapter, but it is important to remember that such later developments have 
direct references to beliefs held in the earlier period. There is no clear break 
between the two. 

The later descriptions of Sakyamuni’s first preaching, as preserved for us in 
Tibetan histories of Indian Buddhism, which can only draw on Indian 
traditions, many of them lost, tell how Sakyamuni turned the ‘‘Wheel of the 
Doctrine” three times. First he taught according to the terminology that was 
suitable for the early disciples as represented by his five first converts. Next he 
taught the doctrine of universal ‘“‘voidness” as represented by the Perfection of 
Wisdom literature and finally he taught the doctrine concerning Pure Con- 
sciousness, which was a combination of the previous two. More will be told of 
these doctrines later on, but it is important to realize that while the main tenets 
of his religion have remained unchanged over the centuries, there has been a 
considerable shift in their philosophical exposition.*! 


31 This last must be regarded as normal and healthy in the case of any great religion. Christianity 
likewise would be in a sorry pass if it continued to express itself solely in the cosmological and philo- 
sophical theories of the first three centuries, or even if it were bound to the doctrines of medieval 
philosophers. 
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4, THE PREEMINENCE OF BUDDHAHOOD 


a. Sakyamuni as Buddha and Man 

Turning now to the last of the four major events of Sakyamuni’s life, namely 
his passing into final nirvana at KuSinagra (identified with the present-day 
village of Kasia thirty-five miles due east of Gorakhpur), we may note that 


(vii) The tomblike mounds (stipa) erected over his remains became the 
primary symbol of his passage into a supramundane state, thus coming 
to be accepted as the supreme symbol of otherworldly aspiration. 

(viii) Sakyamuni himself, as Bodhisattva and Perfected Buddha, was the 
inspiration for the formulation of Buddhist doctrines concerning the 
nature of a Buddha. Complex buddhalogical theories were developed 
and these gradually assumed generally accepted formulation over the 
next seven centuries. 


According to undisputed early Buddhist tradition Sakyamuni’s physical remains, 
having been cremated, were divided between ten townships, who each built a 
stupa over their share. There were said to be eight shares of the actual relics, but 
the brahman who shared them out claimed for his village of Drona the vessel 
which had contained them, and a brahman boy who had assisted at the 
ceremony claimed the burning ashes for his village of Pippalayana. It is 
altogether a rather curious story and perhaps results from a firm tradition that 
prior to the Emperor ASoka’s interest in Buddhism in the third century B.C. there 
had been originally just ten stupas reputed to contain the relics of Sakyamuni 
himself.3? There were, however, probably many more in existence by that time, 
containing the relics of some of the leaders of the community who succeeded 
him. It is certain that from the time of ASoka onward, such stupas were being 
built all over the Indian subcontinent, wherever the doctrine spread and 
established itself. The relics in their casket seem to have been placed not under 
the commemorative mound but in a square shrine on the summit, which was in 
turn surmounted by an umbrella fashioned out of wood in order to emphasize 
the august nature of the relics. The mound itself was surrounded by a wooden 
palisade with entrances to the four directions in order to mark the separation of 
the sacred and the profane. Stonework modelled upon the earlier work in wood 
survives at several sites from the second century B.C. onward. Famous examples 
of such early stoneworked stupas are found at Safici (near Bhopal in Madhya- 
pradesh), one of the best preserved Buddhist sites in India thanks to the 
reconstruction carried out by the Archaeological Survey (Pls. 2, 5, 6); the 
remains of the famous stupa of Bharhut (near the small town of Satna nearly 100 
miles SW of Allahabad) were taken in the old British days to the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta, which now contains a remarkable collection of Buddhist sculptures 
representing the changes that took place during the seventeen hundred years 

32 A number of useful bibliographical references to the events will be found in a short article of 


mine, “Sakyamuni’s Final Nirvana,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental & African Studies, vol. 
XXXVI (1973), pp. 399-411. 
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and more that Buddhism continued to thrive on Indian soil. The stone railings, 
replacing the earlier wooden palisade, and especially the ornate stone gateways 
are of primary importance for the history of early buddhalogical concepts, for 
their sculptures fix with a certainty which no early texts can do, subject as these 
are to a continual process of reformulation, the beliefs which were already held 
concerning the nature of a Buddha by the second century B.C. Two features of 
these early stone carvings are especially significant: firstly Sakyamuni himself is 
never represented in human form and secondly the inset scenes, when not 
concerned with the great events of his last life, are largely concerned with 
illustrating the more famous of his previous lives. Where Sakyamuni would be 
expected to appear either as Bodhisattva or Buddha there is simply a blank. 
Thus the scene illustrating his winning of enlightenment shows an empty throne 
with the Tree of Enlightenment behind it and that illustrating the preaching of 
the first sermon shows an empty throne with a Wheel of the Doctrine. These two 
symbols, the tree and the wheel, as well as carvings of the stupa itself, come to 
represent a Buddha according to his main activities, winning enlightenment, 
preaching and passing into nirvana. Thus not only Sakyamuni, but also previous 
Buddhas, making up a set of seven in these early times, are represented by a row 
of seven trees or a row of seven stupas. Other beings, whether men or local gods 
and goddesses (yaksa and yakstni ), whether the gods of Brahma’s heaven or 
denizens of the animal world, all these are shown in realistic detail, but a 
Buddha cannot be shown because he consists of pure invisible dharmas and even 
when operating in the present world he transcends it in his true being. The 
preoccupation with stories of his earlier lives can clearly be related to the form 
which the earliest “biographies” received, as referred to above. Thus the earliest 
archaeological remains seem to support the early texts in bearing witness to a 
mythological rather than a historical interest in Sakyamuni’s activities. 

Many modern accounts of Buddhist developments (of which the quotation 
above is an extreme example) give the impression that in the early Buddhist 
period, often referred to inadequately as ‘“Theravadin Buddhism,” Sakyamuni 
was regarded as a mere man, while in the later period known as the Mahayana, 
he became divinized as the focal point of an ever more elaborate cult. Such a 
suggestion falsifies the true state of affairs not only by its gross oversimplification 
(the Theravadins were certainly an important early sect, but only one of many), 
but also in that it interprets Buddhist beliefs in terms of a largely Christian 
conception of God and Man as distinct spheres of being. There can never be any 
question in a real sense of “deifying” Sakyamuni. According to the earliest 
attested beliefs he was already superior to all gods, including the great god 
Brahma, the first and highest being to reappear in every succeeding world age, 
in that he had already attained the summit of existence. The least that can be 
claimed of a Buddha may be quoted from a passage which occurs several times 
in the Theravadin canon, thus: 


The Lord is an Arhat, Perfectly Enlightened, perfect in his knowledge and his 
doings, the Blessed One, supreme knower of the universe, a competent 
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charioteer who controls men, a teacher of gods and men, Buddha, the Lord. 
He knows this universe with its gods, with Brahma, with Mara, the world with 
its ascetics and brahmans, with its men and its gods, and realizing it [for what 
it is], he declares it to others. 


It is difficult to understand how, having quoted such a passage as this, an 
eminent scholar can comment that “‘a description like this does not suggest that 
Buddha was originally more than a man, a mortal,” and that thereby “the Hina- 
yanists do not attribute any transcendental or theistic element” to him.*° 
Surely it is clear that as a man Sakyamuni was mortal, but that he was also more 
than man, for he was a Buddha, who transcends the whole universe. As noted 
already, the reference to theistic elements is irrelevant and obscures the real 
significance of a Buddha. 

It would be an easy matter to accumulate extracts from the Theravadin 
canon, of which in any case so much is available in English translation already, 
which assert without any reasonable doubt the supramundane nature of Sakya- 
muni. It is equally easy to find passages where he appears as a mere mortal, and 
perhaps one of the most touching of these relates to his last journey on the way to 
KuSinagara. At a place called Pava he and his followers accept a meal in the 
house of a smith, practically an outcaste in Hindu society then as now. He alone 
partakes of a certain dish and afterwards he is ill. “He bore with fortitude the 
pain, the sharp pain even unto death.” However, they continue on their way 
until “the Blessed One went aside from the path to the foot of a certain tree; and 
when he had come there he addressed the venerable Ananda and said: ‘Fold the 
robe, I pray you Ananda, and spread it out for me. I am weary, Ananda, and 
must rest awhile’.’** Extracted from its context no passage suggests more forcibly 
the fragile humanity of Sakyamuni. But when writing about Buddhism, we have 
no mandate to extract such texts and draw conclusions from them, based on the 
mere assumption that the more human the representation, the earlier the text 
must be. All one can fairly do is to accept the whole tradition as presented in any 
particular sect of Buddhism at its face value, and when this is done the humanity 
of Sakyamuni is clearly subsumed within his supramundane nature. 

Apart from the titles of Lord (Bhagavan) and Blessed One (Sugata) and 
Conqueror (Jina) there is one title that he is represented, maybe quite histori- 
cally, as using when speaking of himself. This is the title Tathagata, which 


33 See Nalinaksha Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Relationship to Hinayana, 
pp. 97-9. Despite my strictures at this point, this book represents a most useful study of the develop- 
ment of Buddhist doctrines, and there will be occasion to refer to it below. His translation of the 
passage under discussion here tends to weaken its force. In this respect one may refer helpfully to T. 
O. Ling, op. cit., pp.96-7. Nalinaksha Dutt repeats the whole passage unchanged in the revised 
edition of his work entitled Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 142-3. 


54 For the story as recounted in the Pali canon, see T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, pp. 70- 
73. It also occurs in the same form in the Sanskrit version of the Mula-Sarvastivadins, as also 
reproduced in the Tibtan canon. See Ernst Waldschmidt, Das Mahaparinirvanasutra, pp. 252ff. It is 
not impossible that even this story, which appears to be so realistically historical, may be a later 
rationalization of a mythological concept concerning a Buddha’s special food. See A. Bareau, “La 
transformation miraculeuse de la nourriture” and also his Recherches II, vol. 1, pp. 27-81. 
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cannot be translated satisfactorily into any European language unless we 
translate literally as did the Tibetans (Thus-Gone) or the Chinese (Thus-Come),. 
The Sanskrit could mean either of these two translations (as indeed the Tibetan 
might also), implying either the meaning of ‘‘Predestined” or more likely “The 
One who has won through” to Perfect Enlightenment.** This title becomes in any 
case a mere synonym for Buddha and so it comes to be applied to any other 
Buddha, wherever he may appear. Thus it is regularly used of the set of Five 
Cosmic Buddhas (pavica-tathagata) to whom we shall refer in scetion III.11 and 
who can in no way be treated as human beings. 

Tradition has always insisted that Sakyamuni’s birth was immaculate in a 
physical sense. Thus he was born not from the womb of his mother but from her 
right side. Later tradition went even further, envisaging him as enshrined in a 
precious casket while inside her body. There is no specific doctrine of a “virgin 
birth,” but this is implied when his mother dreams that he enters her body from 
the heavens in the guise of a white elephant. His claim to preeminence in the 
world, made as soon as he is born, seems to belong to the earliest known 
tradition. He was certainly believed to have from birth the marks of a “great 
man” (mahépurusa), thirty-two major ones and eighty minor ones. These too 
came to be a cliché as a description of any Buddha, whether human or celestial, 
for all are described as “possessed of the marks of perfection.” Some of the more 
significant of these marks influenced the representation of a Buddha in stone, 
when such images began to be produced. One may note especially the long ear 
lobes and the “wisdom bump” (usnisa).3° The nonrepresentation of Sakyamuni 
during the first three to four centuries, when mythological concepts concerning 
him seem to have predominated, is most significant for the high regard in which 
he was held as pertaining to a supramundane state. Gods and men might be 
represented sculpturally, but not a Buddha. In this respect it is interesting to 
note that the creation of the first Buddha images corresponds more or less in 
time with the production of the first biographies which attempt to be consis- 
tently historical. Yet both these developments belong to the period when the 
Perfection of Wisdom texts, those basic works of the Mahayana, were also 
becoming known, On no reckoning can one convincingly treat Hinayana and 
Mahayana as two distinct phases. They may be regarded, however, as two 
fluctuating tendencies, usually mingling together, and only kept strictly apart in 
certain philosophical texts. 

Despite the considerable differences between Buddhist and Christian cosmo- 
logical assumptions, certain interesting analogies can be usefully drawn between 
the ways in which buddhalogical and christological doctrines generally 


35 Searching for a passable English translation I have thought of ‘“Prize-Winner” despite che 
rather more concrete implication. The “Predestined One” as used e.g. by Alfred Foucher (as “le 
Prédestiné’’) in his life of the Buddha, sounds well, but it is doubtful if this represents the original 
meaning. Such an interpretation might appeal to those who look for Buddhist and Christian 
parallels, for it would then correspond very closely to the term ho erchomenos (the one who is to 
come) as used in Luke VIII.20. It is, however, noteworthy that Jesus is represented in the Gospels as 
referring to himself as “Son of Man,” yet another rather mysterious mythological title. 


36 One may refer to my observation in The Image of the Buddha, pp. 48-54 passim and 75-6. 
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developed and in particular in one basic common feature. Orthodox Christianity 
over the centuries has insisted that Jesus Christ was both Man and God, and thus 
texts that clearly assert his manhood, of which there are many in the New 
Testament, are not allowed to contradict the equally clear teaching in other 
passages of his divinity. A similar situation must be allowed to exist in the early 
Buddhist scriptures, not to mention the later ones. No Buddhist in any period 
doubts that Buddhas appear in the world as men and that Sakyamuni was thus 
far a man and so mortal.*’ But it cannot fairly be shown that he was ever 
regarded by his followers as a mere man, that is to say no more than a man. The 
whole Buddhist doctrine would disintegrate into the moralizing and philo- 
sophizing of a handful of intellectuals, just as Christianity, once Jesus Christ is 
reduced to a mere human teacher, becomes a rather unusual assortment of 
ethical teachings often of quite impractical implications. Thus to the same 
extent that Jesus Christ can be regarded as both Man and God on the basis of the 
writings of the New Testament, so Sakyamuni can be regarded, indeed must be 
regarded if the success of the Buddha is to be explained at all, as both Man and 
Buddha. Furthermore just as many of Christ’s contemporaries and indeed some 
of his actual followers never gave credit to ideas of his divinity, so many of Sakya- 
muni’s contemporaries, especially his adversaries, continued to see him as no 
more than a mortal man, as well as mistaken in his teachings. There is, however, 
no indication that any of his followers regarded him as anything less than a 
Buddha together with all the attributes associated with this title. Within such a 
context as this one may note the absurdity of applying to him such epithets as 
“atheistic” or even “agnostic.” On the contrary his followers believed him to be 
omniscient, far from agnostic. Also to refer to his teachings as “pessimistic” is 
no true judgement of his teachings, but rather an indication that the person who 
uses this term concerning him sees nothing but phenomenal existence and the 
extinction of phenomenal existence in the sense that death may be said to 
extinguish it. If he envisages nirvana as a goal to be striven for, to be earned, he 
would realize that optimistic might be a more appropriate description of a 
Buddha’s striving towards enlightenment. But all such value-judgements 
become irrelevant when one writes of Buddhism in the terms in which it presents 
itself, not attempting to force it into alien thought-forms. On the other hand, 
analogies can be helpful, and it will become clear in the next chapter how 
Buddhist doctrines were developed and formulated over a long period of several 
centuries in much the same way that Christian doctrine was gradually 
established. ** 


37 In this respect one may note that Sakyamuni claims to be able to continue living for a whole 
world age and thus his death at the age of eighty is voluntary. One may certainly argue that such 
teaching must be a later development, but it is firmly stated in the Pali canon of the Theravadins 
(Mahaparinth bana-sutta), I11.43-55. See also André Bareau, Recherches II, vol. 1, pp. 151-6. 


38 Such analogies do not diminish at all the essential differences between these two great religions. 
Analogies are not to be understood as similarities. One might justly claim that they are never in 
conflict for the reason that they never really come into contact, except in the human world, which for 
both religions represents a transient state, which must eventually be transcended. The goal of 
enlightenment might conceivably be equated with the mystical union with the Godhead as described 
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Just as the much later Christian formulations could be shown to be fore- 
shadowed or even envisaged in the earlier beliefs, which were subsequently 
judged orthodox, so likewise the followers of the Mahayana can without 
difficulty be shown as consistent in their formulations with views that were 
known to be held in the earlier period. Again, just as the subtle distinctions 
made by the supporters of opposing schools of thought were often quite 
irrelevant to the faith and practice of the majority of Christian believers, so the 
arguments between the various Buddhist schools deal mainly with abstruse 
points of doctrine, which would seem to leave the central beliefs untouched. A 
major group that split off perhaps some hundred years after Sakyamuni’s 
decease, known as the Mahasamghikas (members of the Great Assembly) as 
opposed to Sthaviravadins (Pali: Theravadins, members of the Group of Elders), 
is usually credited by Western scholars with inventing the idea of “a trans- 
cendent Buddha, a supernatural being who has nothing in common with the 
world and whose terrestrial life is a mere fiction.” However, as can be easily 
verified, the Theravadins themselves preserve many early canonical scriptures in 
Pali where the transcendent nature of a perfected Buddha, referring specifically 
to Sakyamuni, is clearly asserted. It would seem that none of the early schools 
known to us denied such an assumption, although their more scholarly members 
were certainly preoccupied with the nature of Sakyamuni’s physical form here in 
this world. However, this could never be a dispute between some followers who: 
believed that he had really lived as man and those who believed that his life on 
earth was mere appearance. To present the dispute in such a way Is to transfer to 
the case of Sakyamuni the arguments of orthodox Christian believers in the real 
human nature of Jesus Christ as against those who held views, usually defined as 
“docetic,” which taught that his suffering and dying were not those of a real 
human being but just semblance.°%? 

Such a comparison between the two religions is not doctrinally possible, for 
the fundamental reason that there can be no real “person” at all according to 
Buddhist theory, whether of Sakyamuni or of any other living being. As has been 
noted above, all such apparent entities are dissolved into elemental particles 
(dharmas) and thus the argument about the nature of Sakyamuni’s physical 
presence in this world is bound up with the theory of the nature, either real or. 
unreal, of the dharmas. Some thinkers, such as the Sarvastivadins, held that all 


in the writings of certain Christian contemplatives, but such an equation does violence to the 
teachings of both religions in different ways. Perhaps the Christian doctrine of the absolute dis- 
tinction between created and uncreated being causes the main difficulty in this respect. 


39 Compare Etienne Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, pp.713-4: “les Mahasamghikas 
ont inventé un Buddha transcendant, étre surnaturel n‘ayant plus rien de commun avec le monde et 
dont la vie terrestre n'est que fiction.” However, the following section (up to p. 759) provides a most 
useful discussion of the development of the “Buddha legend.” 

For a detailed discussion of Mahasamghika views on the nature of a Buddha see N. Dutt, Buddhist 
Sects in India, pp.75-105. Here again it is significant that Dutt begins this chapter by quoting a 
Theravadin text as leading in the same “transcendental” direction: “I am the Lord of All, the 
Omniscient. I am untainted by all dharmas. I am the Worthy One in the world, the Teacheg 
Supreme. I alone am the Perfect Buddha, tranquil in the state of nirvana” (Artyapariyesana-sutta 
from the Majjhitma Ntkaya). 
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dharmas, the conditioned (samsara) as well as the unconditioned (nirvana), were 
essentially real. For them a Buddha logically consisted of real dharmas, albeit 
only purified ones. Other beings, no more or less real as apparent conglomera- 
tions of dharmas, consisted of combinations of pure and impure dharmas. 
However, some thinkers were already contesting the “reality” of dharmas that at 
best only manifested themselves momentarily, and those belonging to the sect 
known as Lokottaravadins (followers of the Supramundane) urged the essential 
unreality of conditioned dharmas and treated the unconditioned ones (which 
means nirvana) as real. Thus the dharmas composing Sakyamuni’s physical body 
would be regarded as unreal like those composing all other apparent combina- 
tions of dharmas in the phenomenal world. There could never be a question of 
Sakyamuni’s appearance in this world being regarded as unreal while those of all 
his contemporaries were regarded as real, and this is precisely what the use of the 
term “docetic” implies according to Christian usage.*® This provides one more 
example of the inadvisability of applying Western terminology uncircumspectly 
to any exegesis of Buddhism. 


b. The Cult of Relics 

The Buddhist cult of human relics, which cuts it off so markedly from more 
orthodox forms of Hindu religion, certainly suggests that the body of a Buddha, 
or at least the cremated remains, were regarded as real enough for practical 
purposes as well as exceedingly valuable. It is related that the other seven 
contenders for a share of Sakyamuni’s relics were prepared to fight the Mallas of 
KuSinagara for their part of the sacred spoils, if these townsfolk near whose town 
he has happened to expire were not willing to share them. In an interesting 
article‘! Jean Przyluski refers to the account of the sharing of the bodily relics of 
Sakyamuni’s favorite disciple Ananda. According to the Vinaya of the Miula- 
Sarvastivadins, when he was about to enter nirvana, Ananda reflected: 


If I enter into nirvana here, King AjataSatru (of Magadha) will quarrel for a 
long time with the town of Vaisali. He will certainly not share my relics with 
them. But if I enter nirvana in the town of VaiSali, King AjataSatru will in that 
case not get a share. Thus I must obtain nirvana in the middle of the Ganges.” 

By means of his miraculous powers Ananda created an island in the middle 
of the river, where he entered nirvana. Having thus expired on neutral 
territory the two contestants each received a share of his relics. 


Such relics must have been in considerable demand in order to “activate” the 
numerous stupas which from the third century B.C. onward were being built all 
over India. Some of them have even survived to our times. Thus the great stupa 
of Safici. (mentioned above) was found to contain a casket holding the relics of 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, two of the most famous of Sakyamuni’s 

40 See e.g. Aloys Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, pp. 93-4 and 115ff., also concerning 
Clement of Alexandria and his curious suggestions, pp. 161-3. 


‘! “Le partage des reliques du Buddha,” Mélanges chinots et bouddhiques 4 (1936), pp. 341-67. 
For the supposed actual citing of this story see below pp. 311-12. 
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disciples.*? From the time that Sajici was being restored in the last century the 
casket with its relics was kept in the British Museum. In 1956 on the occasion of 
the great Buddhist festival in India, celebrating twenty-five hundred years of 
Buddhist expansion, these relics were solemnly returned and reenshrined at 
Safici. Also, in 1898 an ancient mound at Piprawa (some fourteen miles SE of the 
Lumbini site) was excavated and found still to contain relics in a casket inscribed 
with an A§Soka-style inscription translatable as: “This deposit of relics of the 
blessed Buddha of the Sakyas is of Sukiti and his brothers with their sisters, their 
sons and their wives.’’** Uncertain as the meaning may be, there was certainly at 
this place a deposit of relics going back at least to the third century B.C., which 
the founders of the stapa presumably believed to be those of Sakyamuni himself. 
We are not concerned with the problem of to what extent such relics may have 
been genuine or whether the oft repeated story is true of how the. Emperor Asoka 
had the earlier stupas opened so that the relics could be shared out in the 
innumerable stupas that he himself is said to have founded. That such stories 
were Current is more than evidence enough, especially when combined with that 
of archaeological finds, to suggest that relics were needed at a very early period 
to “activate,” as it were, any newly erected stupa. This practice has continued to 
this present day, for at least in Tibetan-speaking regions stupas (Tibetan 
mChod-rten, pronounced chéten) are activated with religious texts, representing 
the Buddha Word. Often however they contain the relics of deceased lamas, 
thus continuing a tradition going back to the earliest times. 

The cult of relics, as evinced in so remarkably similar a manner in Buddhism 
and Christianity, represents a kind of spontaneous devotion to the holy person 
deceased and in both religions miraculous powers are attributed to them. It may 
seem strange that the cult was so widespread in early Buddhism, for not only 
would human remains be regarded as impure in themselves in contemporary 
Hindu society, but also in accordance with philosophical notions of the dharma 
theory, they are simply composed of elemental particles, which are supposedly 
essentially impure. We surely have here a particularly cogent example of the 
irrelevance of such scholastic disquisition where the actual practice of Buddhist 
religion was concerned. A Buddha is of supramundane dimensions, and once he 
has left this world, the most fitting representation of his presence is this hemi- 
spherical mound, for others conceived of as a tomb, but in his case the symbol of 
the ineffable state, transcending life and death, into which he has withdrawn. 

A corresponding theory was developed of two kinds of Buddha-manifestation, 
known as “Bodies” (kaya), where this term is used in a restricted buddhalogical 
sense rather as the term “Person” is used in a special sense for the Christian 
Trinity. A later development resulted in a trinity of “Buddha-Bodies,” but in the 
earlier phase of the Doctrine only two were formulated, those of the “Body of 
Appearance” (riupa-kaya) and the “Body of the Dharma” (dharma-kaya), where 


42 See Debala Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, pp. 97-8. 


43 See E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha, pp. 160-163 and L. de la Vallée Poussin, L’Inde aux temps 
des Mauryas, pp. 144-5. Especially D. Mitra, of. cit. pp. 79-82. 
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dharma refers not to transient elemental particles, whether considered real or 
unreal, but to the absolute Buddha nature, which is the alpha and the omega, 
the source and the goal, of the whole sacred Law (Dharma) as taught by Sakya- 
muni. The stupa is conceived of as the symbol of this absolute Buddha-nature 
(dharma-kaya), activated, as it were, by the sacred relics of Sakyamuni’s “Body 
of Appearance” (riupa-kaya). Thus a “real presence” is suggested in a sacra- 
mental sense with the result that stupas were worshipped with offerings of flowers 
and garlands, of lamps and of incense. One may refer to this, if one will, as a 
Mahayana tendency in pre-Mahayana Buddhism, but this is merely a circuitous 
way of admitting that there is no early phase of Buddhism known when there was 
no cult of a Buddha as a supramundane being. 

It is interesting to note that it is precisely the followers of the Mahayana, if 
only perhaps the more thoughtful ones, who realize the essential “emptiness” of 
the whole cult of relics. In an early Mahayana stra Sakyamuni says: * 


The Buddha-sphere is inconceivable. 

The Buddhas are incomparable. 

All Buddhas are always at peace. 

All Buddhas emerge in perfection. 

All Buddhas are alike in hue. 

Such is the Dharma-nature of Buddhas. 

The Lord is no created being. 

The Prize- Winner is never born. 

He reveals his “Body of Appearance,” 

A body as hard as adamant. 

The relics of this Great Sage 

Cannot be assessed even to the size of a sesame seed. 
If such a Body has neither bones nor blood 

How can relics be found? 

But in order to benefit living beings 

He leaves relics as a mere device. 

The Dharma-body of a Perfect Buddha 

Is the Dharma-Sphere of the Prize-Winning Buddhas. 
As one in the act of teaching the Dharma, 

Even such is the Body of the Lord. 


Reading this one should bear in mind that those who promulgated such 
teachings insisted that all appearances in the phenomenal world, all living 
beings as much as a Buddha, were mere appearance since the elements of which 
they are here said to be composed were “void” (Sunya) of essential content. Relics 
are therefore left as a device or “method” (updya) of instilling faith so that men 
shall hold to the religious life and eventually find a way out of the maze of false 
views in which they would otherwise be lost. The essential need for committed 
religious practice is certainly not denied, but is identified as “relative truth,” as it 


“ Extracted from the Suvarnaprabhasottama-sutra, vol. 1, Tibetan Texts, edited by Johannes 
Nobel, pp. 16-17. 
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is relative to the state in which the world appears to be. 

No traditional Buddhist of any School appears to have discounted the 
importance of relics, and the doubt suggested concerning them in the Perfection 
of Wisdom literature is by no means special to them, for it applies to all material 
things and intellectual concepts. Relics may even be regarded as the most prized 
things after the Perfection of Wisdom itself. Thus the Lord asks Indra, Chief of 
the Gods: 


“If on the one hand, someone were to present you with this world filled to the 
top with relics of the Buddha and if on the other hand you were presented 
with a copy of the Perfection of Wisdom, which of the two would you take?” 

Indra replies: ‘““The Perfection of Wisdom, and why? It is not, O Lord, that 
I lack in respect for these relics of the Buddha, and it is not that I am unwilling 
to honour, revere and worship them. But I am fully aware, O Lord, that the 
relics of the Buddha have come forth from the Perfection of Wisdom and that 
therefore they are honoured, revered and worshipped. I am aware that they 
are saturated with the Perfection of Wisdom, and therefore they become an 
object of worship.’”*° 


Wisdom ( praj7ia) comes to play a very important part in buddhalogical 
concepts. In the earlier teachings it is linked with morality (sila) and mental 
concentration (samadhz) as representing a threefold formulation of well-ordered 
religious life. Wisdom, however, is both the beginning and end, for without 
“right views” to start with, efforts in morality and mental concentration will be 
wasted. But wisdom is also the result of religious practice in that it culminates in 
the threefold knowledge of a Buddha. From a philosophical viewpoint the 
dharma theory was wisdom according to those who accepted it as representing 
“right views” and as an accurate analysis of a Buddha’s insight into samsara. But 
for those who rejected the materialistic realism of the dharma theory, regarding 
all concepts as “void” (S&unya), wisdom, named now the Perfection of Wisdom,** 
signified the ultimate state where all apparent contradictions are resolved in the 
state of buddhahood. As a Sanskrit term “Perfection of Wisdom” (Prajia- 
paramita) is feminine and thus its identification as the “Mother of all Buddhas” 
will logically follow. However, here we anticipate doctrinal developments which 
will come within the purview of the following chapter. 


45 Extracted from Edward Conze, The Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, chapter 31 (p. 249). More 
or less the same wording is found in the earliest of the “Perfection of Wisdom” Sutras, that in 8,000 
verses, which may be generally dated in its origins to the second or first century B.c. See Edward 
Conze, Astasahasrika Prajiiaparamita, p.35. A rather different version of the same teaching, which 
may or may not be even earlier, occurs in the verse-form version of the same “Perfection of Wisdom.” 
For this see Edward Conze, The Accumulation of Precious Qualities, published in Indo-Iranian 
Studies, Part I, pp. 162-278. 

46 It is of interest to note that when the Tibetans translated the Sanskrit term paramita, meaning 
supremity or perfection, they understood it as a derivative of param ita, meaning “gone beyond” and 
therefore they invented the technical term pha-rol-tu phyin-pa, which is a literal translation. 
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5. THE BUDDHIST COMMUNITY 


From early times a Buddhist convert signified his adherence to the religion by 
the threefold refuge-taking formula: “I take refuge in the Buddha. I take refuge 
in the Dharma. I take refuge in the Community.” Of the nature of the Buddha 
and the Dharma some account has been given, and we must now consider the 
Community. The same problem of historical origins arises, as in the case of the 
other two, because the community appears in Afoka’s time (third century B.C.) 
already with its main features fixed. There is in existence a well-established 
order of monks, living in settled communities, bound by a recognized code of 
rules, known in Sanskrit as the prdtzmoksa, which is the essential text for 
monastic discipline in the Vinaya, the first part of the three-part Buddhist 
canon.*’ By this time too the Community had begun to split into different sects, 
partly as a result of internal disputes concerning precisely which teachings were 
strictly canonical, but also as a result of the vast distances that now separated the 
various communities. By the end of Asoka’s reign such communities were 
established in Gandhara in the far northwest of the Indian subcontinent 
(representing in modern times Pakistan and eastern Afghanistan), in Sri Lanka 
in the far south, and over large parts of the rest of India, where the comparative 
peace of the later years of ASoka’s rule had opened routes of trade and the whole 
country to greater prosperity. The Buddhist communities were usually 
established near enough to towns to ensure lay interest and support, but not so 
close that distraction to the religious life might result. It is significant that 
merchants proved the most generous benefactors whose support could be 
generally relied upon. Kings and local rulers could outdo them in their bene- 
factions, if they chose to support the Buddhist order, and it is in fact the support 
of certain great monarchs, of whom ASoka was the first, that enabled Buddhism 
to become first a great pan-Indian religion and later the greatest pan-Asian one. 

The Pratimoksa, which consists of a list of approximately two hundred and 
fifty rules, arranged in groups, according to the severity of the punishment 
which their breach entails, survives as part of the Vinaya of several different 
Buddhist sects, and thus it clearly goes back to that very early period when 
Buddhism had not yet spread beyond the region of the central Ganges, where 
Sakyamuni had lived and taught.*® Since he is said fairly reliably to have 
watched over his growing community for the space of forty-five years, it is 
scarcely conceivable that he himself did not draw up the first list of rules, 
probably compiled gradually as occasion demanded. The list is headed by the 
four major sins which demand expulsion from the order, namely unnatural 

47 Pratimoksa is a later Sanskritization of the early term which occurs in Pali as patimokkha, 
interpreted as “that which should be made binding” (Rhys Davids and Stede, Pal:-English Dtctton- 


ary, p. 450). Understanding the prefix prati- in a different sense, the Tibetan translation of the term 
comes to mean “individual release” (so-sor thar- pa). 

48 The early Vinaya collections that are known are: the Theravadin (in Pali), the Mula-Sarvasti- 
vadin (in Sanskrit and Tibetan), the Sarvastivadin, Dharmaguptaka, Mahasamghika, MahiSasaka (in 
Chinese translation). 
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sexual intercourse, theft, murder and a false claim to miraculous powers. Sins 
demanding temporary suspension from the order include sexual intercourse with 
a woman, self-abuse, acting as intermediary in the sexual relations of others, 
building a shelter for oneself without having it formally approved, building a 
monastic compound without having the site formally approved, accusing 
another falsely of wrong conduct, causing dissension, causing local scandal, 
contradicting harshly a just rebuke. Lesser sins, such for example as asking a 
nun who is not related to wash or iron one’s robe, or begging for a new robe from 
unrelated layfolk, except when this is justified (as when one’s robe is lost or 
destroyed), result in the forfeiture of the article concerned. Another set of lesser 
sins, such as trivial lying or slandering or gossip, preaching to a woman in more 
than five or six words when no other witness is present, using an article that 
belongs to the community without replacing it afterwards, etc., all these require 
expiation. All these and the many other minor rules which make up a total of 
two hundred and twenty-seven in the Theravadin collection and two hundred 
and fifty-eight in that of the Mula-Sarvastivadins, were clearly drawn up over 
quite a number of years, but there need be no reason to doubt that the original 
core, although no longer ascertainable, goes back to Sakyamuni himself. These 
rules were recited monthly in the different communities, and the presumed 
adherence to them constituted formal adherence to the community of monks. 
This is still so today when the Theravadin collection is recited by religious com- 
munities in Sri Lanka, while the Mula-Sarvastivadin collection is even now 
recited in present-day Tibetan monasteries. Despite the later tantric develop- 
ments, there still remain close historical connections between early Buddhism 
and certain aspects of Tibetan Buddhism today. To these attention will be 
drawn in due course. 

It is from the general situation of the various Buddhist communities in ASoka’s 
time that one has to try and trace back to the still earlier period, simply inter- 
preting the accounts as given in a reasonable manner. It would appear that the 
first communities were indeed established in the time of Sakyamuni himself. 
There is no good reason to doubt the tradition that King Bimbisara of Magadha 
was well disposed to the new order and that he himself donated one of his parks 
(the Veluvana) to Sakyamuni. Another park, also on the outskirts of the royal 
city of Rajagrha, known as the Udambarikara, was made available to wandering 
ascetics generally. Other parks, famous in early times as donations to Sakyamuni 
himself, were the Jivikarama, also near Rajagrha and given by the physician 
Jivaka, the Jetavana near Sravasti, given by the rich merchant Anathapindaka, 


49 Sukumar Dutt in his excellent book Buddhist Monks and the Monasteries of India draws 
attention (pp. 66-7) to an earlier use of the term patimokkha, which has survived in the Maha- 
padana Suttanta (Digha Ntkaya), 3.28, where it is attributed to the previous Buddha Vipagyin. It 
probably belongs to the general religious lore of wandering ascetics, including the first Buddhists, 
but it can scarcely deprive Sakyamuni of the honor of being the first formulator of detailed rules for 
the conduct of his monks (viz. the pratimoksa somewhat as it is now known), as Sukumar Dutt would 
seem to suggest. 
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and the Ambapilivana near Vai8ali, given by the courtesan Ambapali.®° Sakya- 
muni's followers were but one of several groups of mendicant ascetics, some of 
whom can have been little better than wandering vagabonds of the kind that one 
still meets in India today, while others were organized under a recognized 
teacher in much the same way as were “the sons of the Sakya.” The only other 
such community to have survived to this day is represented by the Jains, whose 
traditions go back to the Teacher Vardhamana, known by his followers as the 
“Conqueror” (Jzna, whence the term jazna is derived) and as “Hero” (mahdauira). 
Both titles were applied to Sakyamuni by his particular followers, and the two 
movements had much in common, including the same cosmological and philo- 
sophical ideas, belief in the process of rebirth and in a succession of world- 
teachers, as well as the cult of stupas. To an outsider, and such in a real sense 
were most benefactors, whether local rulers, wealthy merchants or ordinary 
householders, there might very well appear to be little difference in the actual 
beliefs of the various wandering teachers, but what would presumably be noted 
would be the standards of behaviour of their followers.°! Here one gains the 
impression that not only were Sakyamuni’s followers well ordered and con- 
trolled, but also they had an air of social respectability, which other groups 
seemed to lack. Not only did Sakyamuni himself come from an aristocratic 
family, but so too did many of his early followers according to canonical 
accounts, and even if such stories are suspected of being legendary, they none- 
theless indicate the manner in which the new movement presented itself to 
others. Moreover in his first sermon Sakyamuni is said to have taught that his 
doctrine was a “middle way,” avoiding excessive laxity on the one hand and 
excessive hardship on the other.*? The comparatively easy life of the Buddhist 
monk made him a butt for the followers of other sects, but it probably con- 
tributed largely to the success of the doctrine in a worldly sense. It seems to have 
succeeded in preserving a fair balance between genuine religious practice and 
lay respectability, thus attracting to its ranks men of good family and talent as 
well as of religious aspiration. The establishing of a new order that was destined 
to succeed in such a way certainly requires a wise and tactful founder, and it is 
precisely in this respect that one might draw a limited comparison between 
Sakyamuni and St. Benedict, for just as St. Benedict fixed a Rule for his monks, 
so too must surely have Sakyamuni. 


50 The term arama (Tibetan kun-dga’-ra-ba) as e.g., in Jivaka-arama, means a pleasure park, and 
because of the use to which such places were sometimes put, it came to have the meaning of 
“monastic compound.” For more on the subject, see Sukumar Dutt, op. cit., pp. 58-65. 

5! Concerning other seemingly well-constituted groups, who were opponents of Skyamuni, one 
may refer to A. L. Basham, History and Doctrine of the Ajivakas. 

52 It should be observed that there was always a tendency in Buddhism (just as in early Christian- 
ity) to a highly strict ascetic way of life. Indeed arguments concerning the extent to which this was 
necessary produced one of the causes of splits in the order thus resulting in different sects. There is 
reference to a rule involving dressing only in rags, living only in the open air, sleeping in a sitting 
posture, etc. See e.g., T. W. Rhys Davids, The Questzons of King Milinda, Part II, p. 268. See also 
the interesting article by J. Przyluski, “Vétements de religieux et vétements de rois,” Journal 
Astatique, vol. XIII, pp. 365ff. However, it seems scarcely likely that Sakyamuni himself urged such 
practices upon his followers. 
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It was the practice of wandering ascetics to stay put in one place during the 
monsoon period (mid-June to mid-September) when travel was unusually 
difficult, and thus the first settlements were needed only during the resulting 
three-month period. At some stage these settlements came to be used for 
extended periods and thus regular monastic communities came into being. How 
soon this occurred it is impossible to know, but it is not at all unlikely that the 
process had already begun during Sakyamuni's lifetime. It is certain that by 
Asoka’s time many such communities were well established, that they were soon 
being rendered permanent by the constructions of buildings in brick and stone, 
and that organized Buddhism had already assumed those outward forms of the 
religious life that have persisted right through to the twentieth century. In India 
building continued on many of these ancient sites so long as Buddhism survived 
in the land of its origin, and in recent years much archaeological work has been 
done on the ruins, often only foundations of buildings, thus providing reliable 
material substantiation of the very early traditional accounts of such foun- 
dations and of the later descriptions of visiting pilgrim-scholars. Fortunately 
however some early communities constructed their monasteries by cutting them 
out of solid rock.. This was only possible where the type of rock-formation 
permitted the elaborate hollowing-out of temples and cave-dwellings, notably in 
the present-day state of Maharashtra. Three such sites, at Bhaja, Bedsa, and 
Karla, in close proximity to one another, are to be found about half way between 
Bombay and Poona (Pls. 7, 8). Another important site of Kanheri is about 
twenty miles north of Bombay. Rather further afield are Nasik and especially 
Ajanta and Ellora, which nowadays figure on all tourist programmes. These 
cave-monasteries, like those elsewhere consisting of free-standing buildings, 
underwent long periods of development, at least from the second century B.C. 
until the eighth century A.D., changing their styles and their iconography in an 
exactly similar way. Thus the early rock-cut temples have no Buddha image and 
the central object of worship is the domed stupa, cut out of the solid rock just as 
the rest of the building has been. The Karla pillars have a kind of pot-base and 
are surmounted by elaborate capitals in the form of elephants with noble couples 
on them and horses with their riders. Horses and riders are a favorite motif and 
the massive pillars at the entrance to the Bedsa caves are likewise adorned. 
Worthy of note too are the deep-cut bas-reliefs that cover the walls on either side 
of one of the Bhaja cave-cells. The sun-god in his chariot appears on the left and 
Indra as the god of war riding his elephant on the right. The early carvings are 
largely decorative, as are many of the subsidiary carvings at the ancient site of 
Sajici, already mentioned above. We shall deal in the next chapter with the later 
iconographical developments, and all we need emphasize here is that just as 
Buddhism emerges into history with the ideal of a supramundane Buddha and 
with a Doctrine which teaches of samsara and nirvana associated with a com- 
plicated theory of fluctuating ‘‘real elements,” so it also emerges with a fully 
constituted monastic order, already split into various sects, but all clearly 
following the same pattern of religious life, a pattern that has remained 
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unchanged in essentials to this day.°* Early Buddhist belief in a plurality of 
Buddhas who appear in succeeding world-ages makes it impossible to conceive of 
Sakyamuni in any traditional religious sense as the founder of his religion in the 
way in which Jesus Christ is certainly the founder of Christianity and 
Mohammed of Islam, but he may certainly be regarded as the founder of an 
order of monks and later of nuns, and on the future wellbeing of his monks all 
the subsequent success of his religion has depended. 
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Nagarjuna (see pp. 81 ff.) 

“Salutation to Nagarjuna, proclaimed as the second wondrous teacher 
of the doctrine of the incomparable Sakya-Lion, 

For he transmits reliable and profound interpretations." 


*$ For typical plans of early Buddhist temples and monasteries one may conveniently refer to 
Debala Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, pp. 21-56. 
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LATER DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


1. BUDDHISM BECOMES A PAN-ASIAN RELIGION 


During the first five hundred years, that is to say up to approximately the 
beginning of the Christian era, Buddhism spread over the whole of the Indian 
subcontinent. Well within the next one thousand years it established itself as the 
main religion throughout Asia. From the first century A.D. onward it spread 
across Central Asia to China, moving on to Korea and Japan in the fourth 
century. Perhaps as early as the fourth century it became established in Nepal,! 
and in the seventh century the long work of the conversion of Tibet was begun. 
All this work of conversion was a slow process, as vast areas were being covered 
over long and difficult trade routes and through different countries where a 
great variety of different languages were spoken. Thus an enormous amount of 
translation work was involved over these centuries. 

From the third century A.D. onward Buddhism, together with Hinduism, 
found its way across the Indian ocean to all the countries of Southeast Asia as 
represented nowadays by Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam and 
Indonesia. By marked contrast with the conversions that followed long land 
routes, there was far less need for translation work. Thus, just as Buddhism had 
been preached in Sri Lanka in the Indian dialect (Pali) in which the scriptures 
were being recited (and eventually written down) so now the main medium for 
instruction remained the Indian language then in use, by this time mainly 
Sanskrit. 

The one country, later to become Buddhist, that was not penetrated during 
these thousand years is Mongolia, where not until the thirteenth century did the 
Tibetans begin this new work of conversion. It may be of interest to note that this 
last work of foreign conversion coincided closely in time with the destruction of 
Buddhism in India itself, and although the ancient links with the center of their 
faith were never entirely forgotten, the various Buddhist or now partly Buddhist 
countries of Asia tended to develop their own particular traditions in an ever 
more exclusive manner. However, up to this time and in so far as it was humanly 

1! Modern works on the history of Buddhism often state that Sakyamuni was born in Nepal and this 
rather anachronistic assertion may Cause a misunderstanding. Lumbini, his birthplace, has since the 
mid-nineteenth century, thanks to a British donation, fallen a few miles inside the frontier of Nepal 


with India. However, modern Nepal is a creation of the Gorkha Rajas, dating back only to the end of 
the eignteenth century. See below, Section IV.3.a. 
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possible most of the countries of Asia, where Buddhism was now an established 
religion, maintained some kind of contact whether through individual monk- 
pilgrims or state-sponsored missions with the ancient places of pilgrimage in the 
central Ganges valley, as well as with the many other sites, especially in 
Gandhara, which had since become important in Buddhist tradition. Up to the 
end of the seventh century intrepid Chinese scholar-pilgrims visited the “Holy 
Land” at various times. From the tenth century until the thirteenth century the 
Tibetans were maintaining the closest possible scholarly contacts in India. The 
great Indian scholar DipankaraSrijnana, nicknamed Atiga, who came to Tibet in 
1042 after studying and teaching at the great Indian monasteries of Vikrama- 
Sila, Bodhgaya and Odantapuri, had also studied earlier under a certain 
Dharmakirti of Suvarnadvipa (= Sumatra), thus suggesting far-flung relation- 
ships across the Buddhist lands of Asia. The Tibetan monk-pilgrim Chos-rje- 
dpal, who visited Bodhgaya in the thirteenth century not long before its final 
abandonment, met with a strong community of monks from Sri Lanka who were 
still there, and up to the end of the same century repairs were being carried out 
on the main temple at the instigation of the king of Burma. Such interesting 
information tends to be scanty as no one in any one country has had an interest 
in producing any general account, but judging by the suggestive material 
already available as well as by the vast numbers of pilgrims from all over Asia 
who have been returning to the ancient Indian Buddhist sites since they were 
reconstituted in the late nineteenth century, there must have been very many 
more visitors in those earlier centuries of whom nothing is recorded. Throughout 
these centuries too, a truly vast amount of translating was done mainly from 
Sanskrit into Chinese from the second century onward and from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan from the seventh century onward. Much of our knowledge of the later 
Indian Buddhism as described in this chapter is in fact derived from Tibetan 
materials originating from lost Indian sources. 

While we shall be concerned in this chapter with the later Buddhist develop- 
ments in India itself, one should bear in mind that they continued to provide the 
materials for the progress of the religion in all the other countries of Asia so long 
as contact could fruitfully be maintained. Just as there can be no “original 
Buddhism” promulgated once and for all in the land of its origin, as some 
sectarians have tried to insist, so there has not been one form of Buddhism 
transported to any other country at any one particular time. Attempts were 
made at various times to resolve doctrinal differences, and there are traditional 
accounts of various “councils” that were held in order to establish a recognized 
orthodoxy.” The first is supposed to have been held at Rajagrha immediately 
after Sakyamuni'’s decease, the second at Vaisali perhaps some hundred years 
later, and a third one at Pataliputra under ASoka (according to Theravadin 


2 For a succinct account of these councils one may turn to H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
pp. 101-112 and 121-2. Although this was written more than eighty years ago, there is little or 
nothing to add to Kern's conclusions. For a far more recent account where up-to-date references are 
given, see E. Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhzsme indten,, pp. 136ff and pp. 296ff., noting that his 
history does not reach to Kushana times. 
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accounts) or at Jalandara in Kashmir under Kaniska (according to Sarvasti- 
vadin accounts). Just as ASoka must have played an effective part in the 
propagation of Buddhism throughout the Indian subcontinent, so Kaniska of 
the Kushana Dynasty, reigning in Gandhara in the second centuryA.D., played at 
least indirectly as effective part in the further spread of Buddhism from north- 
west India through Central Asia and beyond. However, both the Theravadin 
account of a general council held under the auspices of Asoka in the third 
century B.C. and the Sarvastivadin accounts of the much later council under 
Kaniska remain equally tendentious. In this respect it may be interesting to 
quote the very open view of the first great Tibetan historian, namely Bu-ston 
(1290-1364), who representing the Indian Buddhist tradition as current in 
Kashmir, knows nothing of any third council at Pataliputra. 


The Muala-Sarvastivadins say that up to the time of the Second Council there 
was only one school, viz., the Mula-Sarvastivadin. Thereafter, owing to the fact 
that the Scriptures were recited in different dialects, there arose the seventeen 
other sects, which do not represent the Buddha's teaching. .... 

We refute this statement of the Sarvastivadins thus: The texts of the other 
seventeen sects are the Buddha-Word. They are to be found in the Vinaya 
since they teach moral discipline. They are contained in the Satras in that 
these teach mental discipline. Also they are not in conflict with the true 
essence of the Doctrine, since they accord with the teaching concerning 
nirvana and contain the treatises relating to Wisdom.’ 


According to Bu-ston there was a general recitation of scriptures at the Third 
Council (meaning the one held under Kaniska in Kashmir) and it was settled 
that all the texts acknowledged by all the eighteen sects represented the Buddha- 
Word. While such a happy conclusion to the gathering may seem to be 
historically unlikely, the fact that Bu-ston thus records it indicates the wide 
catholicity of the later converts to Buddhism. On one of his edicts Asoka had 
announced: “Whatever has been spoken by the Lord Buddha, all is well 
spoken.’* By the time of Kaniska some three centuries later there was an even 
greater accumulation of scriptures claimed as Buddha-Word by those who 
subscribed to them, and the openness shown, as described by Bu-ston, was the 
only reasonable approach to the religion on the part of those who came from 
outside India. Thus the sects as they had developed in India and as they con- 
tinued to develop over the remaining centuries so long as the religion flourished 
there, remained peculiar to India.° 


5 For the whole context of this extract see Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, translation by E. 
Obermiller, vol. II, pp. 97-8. 

4 See A. Sen, Asoka’s Edicts, p. 134. 

5 The best available accounts of these sects are: André Bareau, Les sectes bouddhiques du petit 
véhicule; N. Dutt, Buddhzst Sects in India. 
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2. THE BUDDHA IMAGE 


a. The Earltest Representations in Human Form 

The Emperor Kaniska of the Kushana Dynasty, famous in local tradition as a 
great supporter of Buddhism, ruled over an empire that stretched from what is 
now eastern Afghanistan, across Pakistan and including the upper Ganges 
Valley with the important city of Mathura (thirty-five miles NW of modern 
Agra). The far northwest has always been the main approach route toward India 
and thus its population has been continually absorbing fresh waves of non- 
Indian stock. Interesting arrivals in the late fourth century B.C. were the Greeks 
(or Macedonians) led there by Alexander the Great. During the reign of Asoka 
when India became for a short while as great an empire as in the very much later 
Moghul days, the Greek-speaking rulers of the far northwest had been forced to 
withdraw west of the Hindu Kush into what is now western Afghanistan. Here 
was the ancient kingdom of Bactria, Greek in culture and language at least so 
far as the ruling classes were concerned. On the breakup of Agoka’s empire, 
which soon followed his death, these Greeks again advanced, taking over the 
land of Gandhara (modern eastern Afghanistan and Pakistan). However, they 
were soon overrun by a barbarian people from the north known as the Scythians, 
who in turn found themselves in constant warfare with the Parthians to their 
west. Finally, around about the beginning of the Christian era all these various 
peoples, the earlier inhabitants (whom one may describe as generally “Indian” in 
so far as they had been included earlier in ASoka’s empire), the Greeks, Scythians 
and Parthians, succumbed before the advance of yet another barbarian race, 
known by the Chinese as the Yiieh-chih (they had already caused trouble on 
China’s western borders) and by the Indians as the Tushkaras. These people 
rapidly established a large empire that included an extraordinary variety of 
religions — Zoroastrian, Greek, Buddhist, Jain and Hindu, and became in the 
process highly civilized themselves, practicing and encouraging the various 
cultures with which they found themselves surrounded. The greatest of their 
kings was Kaniska I, who probably ruled in the first half of the second century 
A.D., and it is quite possible that he himself showed a predilection for Buddhism, 
as Buddhist tradition so firmly asserts. 

It is certain that Buddhism achieved considerable success in Gandhara and 
throughout the outlying regions of the Kushana domains, especially across the 
Pamirs to the east, where it was gradually propagated in the series of city-states 
that linked West Asia with China the whole length of the ancient “Silk Route” to 
China (see section IV.2.a). Westward, it pressed into Persian territory, however 
with rather less success, as here it was confronted with the well-established and 
often state-protected Zoroastrian religion. Owing to Persian military advances 
during the third century A.D. under its new Sassanid dynasty, the Kushanas lost 
their hold north of the Hindu Kush and thus their empire was restricted to 
Gandhara itself with twin capitals, Kapisa and Taxila, on the two sides of the 
Khyber Pass, the mountain gateway that nowadays connects Afghanistan with 
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Pakistan. However, toward the end of the fifth century a fresh wave of 
barbarian people, the Ephthalite Huns, overran the whole area and from this 
onslaught Buddhism never fully recovered. Then from the early eighth century 
Moslem pressures made themselves felt ever more strongly and throughout the 
far northwest of the Indian subcontinent Buddhism and Hinduism rapidly dis- 
appeared. Only in the fastnesses of Kashmir did they hold their own until the 
mid-fourteenth century. Vast quantities of archaeological remains, ruined 
stupas, the foundations of monasteries and broken Buddha-images, continue to 
bear witness to the earlier extraordinary success of Sakyamuni’s teachings. 
However, before Buddhism disappeared from Gandhara, some of its special 
features were absorbed into the mainstream of later Buddhist developments in 
the central Ganges Valley and throughout the rest of India, and although it may 
not always be easy to isolate these features altogether, their effects can be quite 
clearly noted. 

It was noted in the previous chapter that early interest in Sakyamuni’s person 
was largely mythological. Thus, he was envisaged as the latest Buddha of a 
whole series, while his own final life in this world had been conditioned by a 
whole succession of previous lives, during which he gradually progressed toward 
buddhahood. The earliest attempts at his biography, therefore, showed more 
interest in his supposed previous lives, leading up to the high points of his 
enlightenment at Bodhgaya and his first preaching at Sarnath. No apparent 
interest was shown in producing a biography in the modern sense of the word. 
This attitude is confirmed by the archaeological remains. Sakyamuni is 
represented by symbols and the stone carvings illustrate mainly mythological 
concepts and legendary scenes from previous lives. Thus it may not be without 
significance that the first biographies of Sakyamuni, telling his story from the 
events leading up to his birth right through to the final nirvana, were written in 
Gandhara presumably for a more realistically minded people who wanted to 
know more about Sakyamuni as a person. This more realistic interest also 
becomes manifest in the sudden appearance of Buddha-images showing Sakya- 
muni for the first time in human form. This event took place in northwest India 
during the Kushana period, and it is very likely that the initial inspiration came 
from converts to Buddhism whose cultural background was Hellenistic. While 
stating this, one has to bear in mind the strange fact that two very different kinds 
of Buddha-image seem to have been produced at more or less the same time (Pls. 
9, 10). One kind is undoubtedly Hellenistic in origin, for Sakyamuni appears as 
Apollo in Buddhist guise, clad in a Roman toga. Images of this kind were 
prodiced in vast numbers,of which so many have been discovered since the last 
century. The other kind is thoroughly Indian in style, for the sculptors have 
taken as their model, not Apollo, but earlier images of the local divinities known 
as yaksa. Understandably, images of this kind were produced at Mathura in the 

6 For our present purposes the most relevant study of the Kushana Empire is that of J. M. 


Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, to which further reference will be made in 
Chapter IV. 
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extreme southern limits of the Kushana empire where Hellenistic influence was 
at its weakest. Few of such images are known, but famous as Mathura certainly 
was for its creations, the output was inevitably far less than throughout the rest 
of the Kushana empire where the Hellenistic-style Buddha certainly prevailed. 
Archaeologists, both Indian and European, have disputed for many decades 
concerning which of these two kinds of Buddha-image, the Gandharan Buddha 
or the Mathura Buddha, came first. If the original inspiration of creating an 
image of a Buddha in human form was non-Indian, as would seem to be almost 
certain, then the Hellenistic Buddha must surely come first.’ Its creation, 
however, inspired other craftsmen of Indian background to produce at once a 
Buddha-image in the style in which they were accustomed to carve. This is surely 
the most likely solution of the problem. In any case the fact remains undisputed 
that it was in northwest India at the time of Kushana rule that the first Buddha- 
iamges in human form were produced.° It is also evident that their creation 
relates to no doctrinal position of any particular school. It is quite incidental 
that the beginnings of the Mahayana have been attributed by most Western 
scholars to more or less the same period. 

Quite apart from the human representation of Sakyamuni there are other 
clear proofs that the earlier mythological interest in the person of a Buddha was 
now being replaced by a realistic interest in his more recent life-story on earth. 
In the Gandhara sculptures scenes from his historical biography are appreciably 
more common than scenes from the previous legendary lives. These include 
many scenes associated with his birth, with his youthful prowess and marriage, 
with his abandonment of life in the palace, his flight and his religious practice, 

7 More on this interesting subject together with useful references will be found in The Image of 


Buddha, pp. 59ff. I may perhaps quote once more the few lines from A. Foucher, L’art gréco- 
bouddhique du Gandhara, vol. 2, p. 283, which I quoted previously: 


Is it not as though the Hellenizing master-craftsman, whose skilful chisel-cuts produced this 
Buddha image from a block of blue schist, had left his own thoughts imprinted on the stone? 
Standing before his finished work, we think we understand how he conceived it and why he 
executed it in such a way. For one matter had he not something of us in him, with the result that 
it is easier for us to read his thoughts? For another matter, do we not know in advance what those 
who ordered the images would have suggested to him? When they encountered the figure of the 
Buddha, he was not just fading in the mists of the past; he was rather beginning to lose his clear 
outlines in the clouds of incense that everywhere arose towards his divine nature now being 
realized. So after all, what one needed to represent was someone like a young prince, a descendant 
of the solar dynasty and more glorious than the day, who in former times, filled with loathing for 
the world and compassion for living creatures, had assumed the garb of a monk and had become 
by the power of his intellect a kind of saviour god... . 

Apollo, Saviour God, God of mysteries so learned, 

God of life and God of all salutary plants, 

Divine Conqueror of Python, God triumphant and youthful... 

Remembering these fine ancient verses of André Chénier (Bucol:ques, VI), no one would be 

surprised that our artist should have thought at once of using as his model in such circumstances 

the most intellectual of his own youthful Olympian gods. 

8 The latest addition to the long continuing argument over the place of origin (Mathura or 
Gandhara) of the Buddha-image is a compelling article by J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, “New 
Evidence with Regard to the Origin of the Buddha Image,” in South Astan Archaeology 1979, 
Papers from the fifth conference of the association of South Asian archaeologists in Western Europe, 
Berlin, 1981, pp. 377-400. This article supports the priority of the Mathura type of image. 
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the onslaught of Mara, his‘enlightenment and first preaching, his many miracles 
and conversion-scenes leading up to his final decease and the distribution of 
relics (Pls. 46, 13a & 6). Scenes like these clearly predominate, although a few 
still hark back to his previous lives. Of the latter the most popular is perhaps that 
of the future Sakyamuni, then the Brahman youth named Megha (or Sumegha), 
making a vow before the previous Buddha Dipankara that eventually he will 
himself become a Buddha. This previous Buddha Dipankara (literally “Light- 
Maker’) is not one of the earlier set of six previous Buddhas, but appears in later 
extended sets. His name suggests a connection with a possible Gandharan origin 
in that light is a very primary attribute of the divine nature in Persian religion ° 
(Pls. 11, 15). Also very popular in Gandhara, in so far as one may judge by 
archaeological remains, is the future Buddha Maitreya (Pl. 12), who while not 
unknown in the earlier canonical tradition,'° embarks now upon his glorious 
future as prophesied by Sakyamuni. These three Buddhas, Dipankara, Sakya- 
muni, Maitreya, later become a stylized set representing the so-called “Buddhas 
of the Three Times,” past, present and future. Maitreya is logically Buddha in a 
future sense, and apart from this particular context, he is normally represented 
as a Bodhisattva, and it is as such that he appears in many Gandharan images. 

The full development of the classical Buddha image was achieved during the 
period of the third great empire to be established in the Indian subcontinent, 
namely that of the Guptas who reigned fram the fourth to the seventh centuries 
in an earlier period from ASoka’s old capital of Pataliputra (Patna) and in the 
later period from Kanyakubja (modern Kanauj) in the upper Ganges valley. The 
two periods are separated by the devastating invasions of the Ephthalite Huns, 
referred to above, and although the two Gupta dynasties seem to be scarcely 
related, it is sufficient for our purposes to treat as one this new empire which 
embraced the whole Ganges valley and most of Central India. It was during 
these centuries that Buddhism attained a kind of maturity on Indian soil, 
India becoming the “holy land” for foreign pilgrims and traveling scholars from 
all the other Asian countries, listed at the beginning of this chapter, where the 
Buddhist religion had by now spread. The various traditions associated with this 
“classical” period, namely the established use of Sanskrit for a great scholarly 
literature, the founding of monasteries as centers of learning and religious 
practice, the embellishment of stupas and temples, the fixing of the canons of 
Buddhist art, all these traditions continued to develop and flourish from the 
eighth century on, especially in eastern India, Kashmir and Nepal, where they 
existed side by side with the tantric developments which we shall be considering 
in the next chapter. 

We tend to associate with the Mahayana a plurality of Buddha-forms with the 


9 This connection is emphasized by the flames that are shown emerging from some Buddha 
images. See e.g., The Image of Buddha, pp. 186-7. For those who read Italian an article on “Notes 
on the iconography of some luminous manifestations of Buddhas” by Maurizio Taddei is available in 
Gururahamanyjartkha: Studi in onore di Giuseppe Tucct, 2, pp. 435-49. 


10 E.g. inthe Digha Nekaya, III.76. 
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suggestion that Sakyamuni has already lost his central position as the one and 
only Buddha of our present world-age. However, neither the literature, as 
represented by the great Mahayana sutras, nor the iconography, as represented 
by the images retrieved from ruined sites all over India, bear this out. We are 
also fortunate in having a detailed description of religious practices in Indian 
monasteries provided by one of the Chinese pilgrim-scholars who came to India 
at the end of the seventh century.'! Such a description confutes altogether the 
views that tend to be promulgated nowadays of “early Buddhism” and the 
Mahayana as two irreconcilable factions. Such views may be derived from the 
considerable differences that separate now the Theravadin Buddhism of Sri 
Lanka from the Buddhism of Tibet, but here the gulf comes about because of 
the total difference of language and the considerable difference of the general 
cultural background. In medieval India, on the other hand, monks following the 
earlier traditions and those who followed the Mahayana could live happily 
together in the same monastic settlement, and the difference between one 
temple and another was not so much “Hinayana” and “Mahayana” as simply a. 
matter of period and date. The central object of worship was in the first instance 
the stipa and then later as the anthropomorphic form of Sakyamuni was 
elaborated, the Buddha-image itself, either superimposed upon the stupa or 
enthroned alone. In one form or another Sakyamuni, the Buddha of the present 
world-age, remains the center of Buddhist devotion. The images produced in 
the Gupta period are mostly a synthesis of the earlier images for which Mathura, 
Gandhara and thirdly the Andra region of the south were famous. Thus the 
earliest images from Mathura represent Sakyamuni baldheaded, as befits a 
monk, but with a kind of shell-like topknot, possibly suggesting the tuft of hair 
that was left when he first cut off his locks after fleeing from the palace (Pls. 10, 
88). The Gandhara images on the other hand, represent him with locks of hair, 
drawn up into a bun on the top of the head, while images from the South show 
the head covered with little curls, with what can only be a wisdom-lump, but of 
more modest proportions than the one suggested by the shell-like protruberance 
or the drawn up bun of hair. The suggestion that the protruberance, whichever 
of these various forms it may take, should be connected with the cutting-off of 
locks is an unnecessarily prosaic one. It is known as the usnisa, a term that also 
means turban or headdress, and to be usnisa-headed, whatever this may mean 
exactly, is one of the more prominent of the thirty-two main features of a 
“superman” (mahapurusa).'® In any event, the curly hair and-a curl-covered 
wisdom-bump prevailed in northern India, passing thence to Nepal and later to 
Tibet as the iconographically correct kind of head for a Buddha. A variant form 
in the South was a flamelike headpiece and this can be seen on many images in 
Sri Lanka today. In the matter of dress a middle way was found between the 
heavy togalike drapery of the Gandhara images and the light almost transparent 

' See I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, especially chapter X XIII. 

'2 For further reference see The Image of Buddha, pp. 54, 76. 
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garment preferred at Mathura. It was by such gradual accommodations that the 
“classical” Buddha image of the later Gupta period was evolved. 

The most common hand-gesture of the earlier images represents the right 
hand raised as though in an act of blessing. This is known as the gesture of 
“fearlessness” (abhaya) presumably in the sense that the Buddha bestows a state 
of confidence. Other positions of the hands which gain in popularity are those of 
“meditation” (samadhz) with the hands placed together palms upward on the 
lap, and that of preaching or “turning the wheel of the doctrine” (dharmacakra- 
pravartana) with the hands in front of the chest, thumbs and forefingers 
touching and the other fingers turned round thus suggesting a circular motion 
(Pls. 8, 14a). It was inevitable that the last mentioned posture should become 
associated in particular with Sarnath, where according to traditional accounts 
the first sermon had been preached, although this type of image seems to appear 
first in Gandhara. Yet another typical Buddha-image represents Sakyamuni at 
the time of his enlightenment, touching the earth with the downward stretched 
fingers of his right hand, as he calls the Earth-Goddess to witness against the 
false assertions of Mara, the Evil One (Pl. 16). Being so much more specific than 
the other postures so far mentioned, it seems to have been cultivated especially at 
Bodhgaya and it is certain that numerous examples of this particular Buddha- 
image have been found in eastern India. In the period with which we are now 
dealing, approximately up to the seventh century, such Buddha images 
generally represent Sakyamuni himself. The exceptions are the occasional rows 
of previous Buddhas, while the-special case of the future Sakyamuni before the 
previous Buddha Dipankara has already been mentioned. In the later tantric 
period these various hand-gestures become stereotyped as indicative of the Five 
Buddhas of the directions, but originally they are all aspects of Sakyamuni. 


b. Can There Be More Than One Buddha at One and the Same Time? 

As the main object of devotion after the stupa, the anthropomorphic image 
received honor and worship quite as much from those who were content with the 
earlier scriptures as from those who now took pleasure in the recitation of Maha- 
yana sutras. All were agreed on the supramundane nature of a Buddha as 
realized in the person of Sakyamuni, although some might still refuse to accept 
as canonical those sutras where the supramondane nature was described in so 
extravagant a style. This extravagance is expressed both in time and in space. 
There is nothing new in the time element as such, since the earliest known 
Buddhism takes for granted a series of Buddhas who have appeared in previous 
world-ages. However, time is now expressed as infinity. Thus Sakyamuni, 
anxious to impress upon his listeners the vast number of years ago that the 


was living, explains the matter thus: 


“Suppose someone here were to reduce to powder the whole mass of the earth 
element as much as Is to be found in this whole universe; that after taking one 
atom of dust from this world he might walk a thousand worlds farther in an 
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easternly direction to deposit that single atom; that after taking a second atom 
of dust and walking a thousand worlds farther he might deposit that second 
atom, and proceeding thus, he might at last have the whole of the earth 
element deposited in the eastern quarter. Now monks, what do you think? Is it 
possible by calculation to find the end or limit of these worlds?” 

They answered: “Certainly not, Lord; certainly not, Blessed One.” 

The Lord said: “On the contrary, monks, some mathematician or master of 
arithmetic might, indeed, be able by calculation to find the end or limit of the 
worlds, both those where the atoms have been deposited and where they have 
not, but it is impossible by applying the rules of arithmetic to find the limit of 
those hundred thousands of myriads of aeons; so long, so inconceivable, so 
immense is the number of aeons which have elapsed since the expiration of 
remember that Tathagata who has been extinct for so long a time, as if he had 
reached extinction today or yesterday, because of my possessing the mighty 
knowledge and insight of the Tathagata.” 


Although expressed in more extravagant language, this quotation from the 
Saddharmapundarika (“The Lotus of the True Law”) asserts nothing with 
regard to Sakyamuni’s powers that was not effectively claimed in the early 
accounts of his threefold knowledge as described above. However, a later 
chapter in this sutra marks a clear advance in buddhological theory, when 
Sakyamuni explicitly identifies himself with all previous Buddhas: 


I announce to you, O sons of good family, I declare to you, however numerous 
may be those worlds where such a man deposits the atoms of dust and where 
he does not, there are not in all those hundred thousand millions of myriads of 
worlds as many dust atoms as there are hundreds of thousands of millions 
of myriads of aeons since I have attained supreme and. perfect enlighten- 
ment. ... 

Again, O sons of good family, the Tathagata takes account of the variations 
in the vigor and strength of living beings who are yet to be born, and in each 
variety of case he reveals his name, he reveals the state of his final nirvana, 
thus satisfying living beings with a variety of scriptures. So the Tathagata 
tells living beings of differing dispositions, those whose basic merits are 
insignificant and who are greatly affected by their emotions: ‘I am young, 
O monks, and having abandoned my paternity, I have recently achieved 
supreme and perfect enlightenment.’ When however, the Tathagata, who has 
remained fully enlightened for so long a time, declares that he is only recently 
enlightened, such scriptures are taught in order to mature living beings and 
bring them to a state of salvation. O sons of good family, all these scriptures 
have been taught by the Tathagata for the guidance of living beings. What- 
ever words the Tathagata uses for the guidance of living beings, whether 
speaking himself or under the appearance of another, whether on his own 
initiative or on the initiative of another, all that the Tathagata says and all 
those scriptures taught by the Tathagata are true and no false word pertains 
to him.’ 


'S For the general context of these extracts one may refer to the translation of H. Kern, first 
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Aware perhaps that he is advancing the doctrine, here the preacher asserts the 
truth of the scriptures, even though the Lord is speaking through another. He is 
also addressing Bodhisattvas (‘‘sons of good family”) and not simple monks, 
However, such a doctrine may be seen as a logical development of what was 
already believed. In buddhahood there can be no distinctions of person and thus 
all Buddhas are essentially identical. But although such internal logic may be 
unanswerable, there is no doubt that such teaching represents a considerable 
advance on earlier views. 

The infinity of space, as now applied to buddhahood, seems to represent an 
entirely new departure, coming into direct conflict with the earlier conviction 
that only one perfectly enlightened Buddha could appear at one time. The 
problem is discussed in an early apologetic work entitled “The Questions of 
Milinda” (Mzlzndapaiiha) which emphasizes very well indeed the extent to which 
a foreign invader of the northwest (in this case the Greek King Menander who 
ruled in the second century B.C. from his capital Sakala, now Sialkot) might take 
in Buddhist teachings. This work consists of conversations between the king and 
the Buddhist monk Nagasena concerning a wide range of Buddhist beliefs, and 
although it is a deliberate literary production it would be surprising if it did not 
have its inspiration in real discussions of just such a kind. As posed by the king, 
the following question certainly suggests that belief in the simultaneous existence 
of other Buddhas was already current in the area." 


King Milinda said: “The Lord has said, Nagasena, that it is a total impossibility 
for two perfectly enlightened Buddhas to appear at the same time within a 
single world-system. But, Nagasena, all Buddhas always teach the same thirty- 
seven points which are conducive to enlightenment,’> they explain the same 
four noble truths, the same three phases of training, and as they teach, they 
all inculcate zeal. If all the Buddhas propound the same teachings, the same 
doctrine and the same training, then why should two Buddhas not appear at 
the same time? The appearance of just one Buddha fills the world with light. 
If there were yet a second one, the world would be even more illuminated by 
the two of them. Also two Buddhas could instruct with much more ease, could 
admonish with more ease. Tell me therefore the reason for this saying of the 
Lord, so that my doubts may be at rest.” 
Nagasena replied: “This world-system of ten thousand worlds can bear just 
one single Buddha; it can bear the virtue of just one single Tathagata. Ifa 
second Buddha were to arise, this world-system of ten thousand worlds could 
not bear him; it would shake and tremble, bend twist and disintegrate, 
become shattered, ruined and destroyed. It is just as with a boat that can carry 
only one man... . Here is another good reason why two Buddhas could not 
appear at the same time. If, O King, two Buddhas were to arise together, then 
published in Oxford, 1884, now available from Dover Publications, pp. 153-4 and pp. 299-302. I 
have retranslated them from P. L. Vaidya’s Sanskrit edition, p. 104, ll. 5ff. and p. 190, ll. 1ff. 

14 For the context of the following excerpts, see T. W. Rhys Davids, The Questions of King 
Miltnda, Part II, pp. 47-51. 


15 These are the thirty-seven bodhtpaksya dharmah, for a detailed description of which one may 
refer to Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp. 80-164. 
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disputes would arise between their followers, and with the word: ‘Your 
Buddha. Our Buddha’ they would divide into two parties just as would the 
followers of rival ministers. . . . Hear a further reason, O King, why two 
Buddhas could not appear at the same time. If that were so, then the scripture 
stating that the Buddha is the foremost would become false, that he takes 
precedence of all and that he is the best of all would be false. So all those 
passages where the Buddha is said to be the most excellent, the most exalted, 
the highest of all, the peerless one, without an equal, the matchless one, who 
has neither counterpart nor rival, all would be proved false. . . . But besides 
that, O King, this is a natural characteristic of the Buddhas, the Blessed Ones, 
that only one Buddha should arise in the world. And why? By reason of the 
greatness of virtue of the omniscient Buddhas. Of other things also whatever 
is mighty in the world is singular. The broad earth is great, O King, and it is 
only one. The ocean is mighty and it is only one. Sumeru, the king of 
mountains is great and is only one. Space is mighty and is only one. Sakya 
(King of the Gods) is great and is only one. Mara (the Evil One) is great and is 
only one. Great Brahma is mighty and he is only one. A Tathagata, a perfect 
and supreme Buddha is great and he is alone in the world. Wherever one such 
arises, there is no room for a second. Therefore, O King, only one Tathagata, 
one perfect and supreme Buddha can appear at one time in the world.” 


It is made clear in this passage that those who held to the doctrine of one 
Buddha at a time in a single world-system were by no means diminishing the 
greatness of any particular Buddha, specifically Sakyamuni in this present 
world-age, and certainly not suggesting that as a “mere man” he was any the less 
worthy of worship and honor. Thus the cult of the Buddha-image has no 
immediate connection with Mahayana developments and there is no good reason 
for identifying any of the Buddha images produced in Mathura or Gandhara or 
even during the Gupta period as representing any Buddhas except mainly 
Sakyamuni and less often previous Buddhas, especially recognizable when they 
are arranged as sets. However, certain doubts may legitimately arise in one’s 
mind when one contemplates a Gandharan Buddha-image, seated in the posture 
of meditation and with flames issuing forth behind.'® Do we have here the 
beginnings of the cult of the Buddha of Boundless Light (Amitabha), the Great 
Buddha of the West? Does he not originate in the inherited beliefs of some of 
those Greeks and Scythians and other peoples of the far northwest who before 
their conversion to Buddhism were already aware of another great religion 
centering on Ahura Mazda, the Supreme God of Light of Zoroastrian religion? Is 
it not possible that the idea of there being two Buddhas at once in our world has 
its origin in the eclecticism that was so typical of the Kushana Empire? These are 
questions which cannot be answered with certainty, but so much is clear. By the 
third century A.D. an already well-established cult of this Buddha of the West 
had spread from the northwestern reaches of the Indian subcontinent across 
Central. Asia to China. The fundamental text of this cult, a description of the 


16 References to this particular feature of the Buddha-image will be found in Maurizio Taddei's 
contribution to The Image of the Buddha, especially p. 184, with illustrations on pp. 186-7. 
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Land of the Blessed,. for such is Amitabha's paradise in the West, was translated 
from Sanskrit into Chinese in the middle of the third century. It may fairly be 
regarded as a popular and unorthodox form: of Buddhism in that its religious 
aspiration is directed primarily to rebirth in Amitabha’s paradise and thus is 
largely unconcerned with the winning of nirvana, the true goal of early Buddhist 
practitioners, or with cultivating the thought of enlightenment and leading the 
sacrificing life of a Bodhisattva as taught by other Mahayana sutras. Amitabha 
becomes well known in later Indian and certainly in Nepalese and Tibetan 
Buddhism, but such an exaggerated cult of him seems to be little known. Thus 
here we have an extraneous influence upon buddhalogical theories in the far 
northwest of the subcontinent, which were only partially absorbed into the main 
stream of Indian Buddhist thought. 

Whether or not these foreign contacts in the northwest were responsible for so 
greatly enlarging Buddhist notions of space, it is clear that the earliest 
Mahayana sutras, which promulgate the Perfection of Wisdom teachings take as 
accepted the belief that there exist other Buddhas who are simultaneously 
preaching in countless other world-systems. They remain, however, mainly 
anonymous, except for the Imperturbable (Aksobhya) Buddha of the East, who 
is mentioned as becoming visible thanks to the special vision of him vouchsafed 
by Sakyamuni.!” The name “Imperturbable” may be related directly with Sakya- 
muni’s composure when confronted at the time of his enlightenment at 
Bodhgaya by the forces of Mara, the Evil One. It is precisely the image of Sakya- 
muni, touching the earth with the fingers of his right hand as he calls the Earth- 
Goddess to witness against Mara, which is later identified iconographically as the 
Buddha Aksobhya (Pls. 16, 81). While no such image is known to have existed 
with this particular posture at the time that the earliest Perfection of Wisdom 
texts were formulated, perhaps already in the first century B.C., this special 
Buddha name may have been associated by pilgrims with Bodhgaya, and 
regarded from the direction of Gandhara, Bodhgaya is certainly in the East. It is 
significant that these two Buddha-names, Aksobhya of the East and Amitabha 
of the West should come so much to the fore in these quite different contexts, 
Aksobhya in the Perfection of Wisdom literature as the one clearly named 
Buddha in other world-systems, and Amitabha as the center of a special 
devotional cult, which spread from the northwest to China and was largely 
rejected in India. The position of Amitabha (also known as Amitayus, “Bound- 
less Life’) as the primary Buddha of the western region came to be firmly 
accepted in Mahayana tradition. Thus if, as is likely, the Perfection of Wisdom: 
literature originated in the northwest,!® the specific naming of Aksobhya as the 
Buddha of the East can be easily explained, and perhaps at that early time the 
name of Amitabha, even if it was already current, was associated with such a. 
specialized cult, that it was deliberately not mentioned. | 


17 See e.g., Edward Conze, Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita, English translation, pp. 192-3; also 
The Large Sutra of Perfect Wisdom, 464-5, 486-7. 
18 On this problem see Edward Conze, The Prajnaparamita Literature, pp. 3-4. 
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Names for no less than sixteen Buddhas of the directions are given in the 
Saddharmapund arika.'* Here they are rather curiously explained as all having 
once been the sons of the previous Buddha Mahabhijnajnanabhibha before he 
took up the religious life so many thousands of myriads of aeons ago. They are 
said to have since progressed to the state of buddhahood and are teaching in the 
various directions simultaneously with Sakyamuni, who when telling the story 
lists himself as one of them. The only other two Buddha-names of later signi- 
ficance are precisely Aksobhya in the East and Amitayus in the West. We are 
thus still far from the time when sets of directional Buddhas become finally 
conventionalized. The whole matter of the orthodoxy of believing in the 
simultaneous existence of such Buddhas in other world-systems is represented as 
still being a matter of dispute between Sarvastivadins and followers of the 
Mahayana by the anonymous author (probably of the fourth century A.D.) of a 
voluminous treatise, attributed to Nagarjuna, which has been gradually 
translated from a surviving Chinese version by Etienne Lamotte. In this 
particular case of buddhalogical developments the arguments of the Mahayanist 
are scarcely convincing when confronted by the clear dogmatic statements of the 
earlier scriptures. 


The Sarvastivadin says: ‘““The Buddha has said: “Two Buddhas do not appear 
at the same time in the same world just as two Universal Monarchs do not 
appear at the same time in the same world.’ Therefore it is not true that there 
are now other Buddhas besides Sakyamuni.” 

The Mahayanist replies: “Doubtless the Buddha has said this but you do not 
understand the meaning of his words. The Buddha means that two Buddhas 
do not appear at the same time in a trimyriad world-system; he does not say 
that there are not now Buddhas throughout the ten-directional universe. Thus 
two Universal Monarchs do not appear at the same time within the same four- 
continent world, since very powerful beings brook no rivals on their territory. 
Thus in the one same four-continent world there is only one Universal 
Monarch. Similarly two Buddhas would not appear at the same time in a tri- 
myriad world-system. Here the sutra compares Buddhas and Universal 
Monarchs. If you believe that there are other Universal Monarchs in other 
four-continent worlds, why do you not believe that there are Buddhas in other 
trimyriad world-systems? Furthermore a single Buddha cannot save all living 
beings. If a single Buddha could save all living beings there would be no need 
for other Buddhas and one and the same Buddha would appear. But the 
Buddha-dharmas which save those beings capable of salvation disappear as 
soon as they arise like a flame which is extinguished as soon as the torch is 
exhausted; indeed conditioned dharmas are impermanent and void of self- 
nature. Therefore for the present there must still be other Buddhas. Finally, 
living beings are innumerable and suffering is enormous. For this reason there 
must be magnanimous Bodhisattvas and innumerable.Buddhas who appear in 
the world in order to save living beings.” 


'9 See H. Kern, The Lotus of the True Law, pp. 177-9. 
20 E. Lamotte, Le traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, vol. | (93b-c) pp. 302-4. (My translation.) 
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8. BODHISATTVAS 


a. Thetr Function as Quast-Celestzal Beneficent Beings 

It has been noted that some of the Buddha-images produced at Mathura in 
the early centuries A.D. are inscribed as Bodhisattvas although they are in no way 
different from Buddha-images which were being produced at the same place 
and time. I have suggested that perhaps the human form was felt to be more 
suitable to Sakyamuni as Bodhisattva, thus active on behalf of living beings, 
rather than as a Buddha who had passed into nirvana.”! The title Bodhisattva 
would recall his self-sacrificing exertions throughout many previous lives, while 
the term Buddha would suggest an impersonal supramundane perfection. It is 
certain that some purists questioned the value of offering worship to the Buddha 
after his decease. This is one of the more difficult questions that King Milinda 
puts to the monk Nagasena: “If he be entirely passed away, unattached to the 
world, escaped from all existence, then honours would not be offered to him. 
For he who Is entirely set free accepts no honours, and any act done to one who 
does not accept it becomes empty and vain.”’” 

Nagasena’s reply is a rather long and laborious one, but the gist of it is based 
upon the argument that merit accrues to those who make such offerings even 
though the offerings themselves are essentially empty of content. Perhaps the 
most cogent argument is the one that compares a Buddha with the earth, in 
which seeds are planted without the earth accepting them and yet they bear 
fruit: “As the broad earth, O King, is the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfect 
Buddha. Like it he accepts nothing. Like the seeds which attain their develop- 
ment in it are the gods and men who by means of the treasures of those relics of 
the Tathagata and of his wisdom—though he has passed away and gives no 
consent, being firmly rooted by the roots of their merits, become like trees 
casting a pleasant shade with the trunk of contemplation, the sap of true 
doctrine and the branches of righteousness.” 

However, the great majority of Sakyamuni’s followers, whether monks or 
layfolk, in the earlier period as well as the later, continued to worship him 
spontaneously and not because such worship could be justified through 
argument. For the followers of the Mahayana worshipping was nothing new. 
They were merely spared the need for arguments of justification. If all persons 
and things are essentially void, a Buddha is assuredly no more “void” than any 
living being to whom something 1s given. In every case it is the action that 
counts. None the less the old dichotomy of Bodhisattva/Buddha, active and 
Passive, persisted in the minds of the worshippers and thus there came about the 
spontaneous cult of Bodhisattvas who pair with Buddhas. The origin of this 
development, which is special to the Mahayana, is impossible to trace with any 
precision, as the new names suddenly make their appearance in certain Maha- 
yana sutras. A clear point of departure was the already existing cult of the 


21 See The Image of Buddha, pp. 52, 56-7. 
22 See T. W. Rhys Davids, The Questions of King Miltnda, vol. I, pp. 144ff. 
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Bodhisattva Maitreya, the Buddha of the Future, but what was needed was a 
Bodhisattva who was already perfect in wisdom and who could therefore act 
fully on behalf of his presiding Buddha. Maitreya on the other hand was still 
progressing toward Buddhahood just as the Brahman boy Megha had in the past 
progressed toward becoming the Buddha of the Present, Sakyamuni. A noble 
princely figure was required, just as Sakyamuni had been a princely Bodhisattva 
in his last life on earth up tothe time of his enlightenment. Thus we find Sakya- 
muni represented in certain early Mahayana sutras by a Bodhisattva known as 
“Gentle Sound” (Manjughosa) “in the form of a prince” (kumarabhita). He is 
more usually known as Mafnjusri (“Gentle Glory’) and another early alternative 
name Paricastkha would seem clearly to relate him to Brahma, who is also closely 
associated with divine sound. He is thus an adaptation, either spontaneous or 
deliberate, of the god Brahma in the same manner that many other such 
“conversions” were later arranged (Pls. 17, 30b, 83). Subsequently he loses his 
dependence upon Sakyamuni, and enjoying a glorious advance, becomes in the 
later tantric period a form of the Supreme Being.” 

While the Bodhisattva Mafijugri appears already well established as Sakya- 
muni’s chief spokesman fairly early in the Mahayana tradition, certainly well by 
the second century A.D., the few other Bodhisattvas who are later to become 
famous come rather more slowly to the fore. We have already emphasized above 
that the Mahayana has its roots in a much earlier period, and this may be 
illustrated by reference to the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita “Perfection of 
Wisdom Treatise in Eight Thousand Verses,” which marks the formal beginning 
of the new movement both with its teaching of the ‘“‘voidness” of all elemental 
particles and its praise of the career of the Bodhisattva. It is significant that here 
Sakyamuni is surrounded by his Early Disciples (§ra4vaka), that no Bodhisattva is 
specifically named in the earlier part of the treatise, and that the speakers apart 
from the Lord himself are the disciples Subhuti and Sariputra. Very occasional 
appeal is later made to Maitreya.** Later in the work certain Bodhisattvas are 
named in association with the Buddha Aksobhya, whose special mention in the 
Perfection of Wisdom literature has already been noted, but no later great name 
is included.”° It is interesting to observe that the greatest name, mentioned only 
in passing in this early Mahayana treatise, is that of Vajrapani (““Thunderbolt- 
in-hand”), who is later to become one of the leading Bodhisattvas, if not indeed 
the chief one, in tantric Buddhism, but who here still occupies the lowly position 

23 Already in the Surarigamasamadhisutra, composed at the latest by the second century A.D., 
curious legends concerning his past activities are in existence. According to one account he had been 
a Pratyekabuddha in a previous world age; according to another he had been a fully enlightened 


Buddha named Nagavaméagra. See E. Lamotte, La Concentration de la marche héroique, pp. 242-5 
and pp. 260-4. See also his article, “Manjusn," T’oung Pao, vol. 48, pp. 1-96. 


24 See E. Conze, Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, pp. 104, 137-8. 


25 See E. Conze, op. cit., pp. 184 and 197. A certain Bodhisattva Sikhin is mentioned, thus 
Suggesting an association with Manjusn, one of whose names is Pafcasikha (= Five-crested). 
Another Bodhisattva named Ratnaketu appears in later lists; he is raised to the rank of a presiding 
Buddha in the early tantric work, the Mavjusrimulakalpa, and in the tantra entitled “Elimination of 
Evil Rebirths” he is named as one of the Five Cosmic Buddhas. 
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of a protecting divinity, qualified as a yaksa* (Pls. 4b, 47a). It is in this capacity 
that he often appears on early sculptures from Gandhara as the personal 
protector of Sakyamuni and thus it is no surprise to find him protecting 
Bodhisattvas who have reached the advanced stage of irreversibility: “Further- 
more Vajrapani, the great yaksa, constantly follows the irreversible Bodhisattva, 
who is unassailable and cannot be defeated by men or ghostly beings.” A 
Mathura Buddha image of the second century A.D. is flanked by two attendant 
divinities, one holding a vajra (thunderbolt) and the other a lotus.?’ One is 
tempted to identify these as the Bodhisattvas Vajrapani and Padmapani, but 
although they may certainly anticipate later developments, a safer identification 
for this early period might be Indra and Brahma, the two gods who in the 
earliest Buddhist literature as well as in the earliest scriptures appear as 
attendants on the Lord. Indra, the great Indian god of Vedic times, wields a 
thunderbolt, as does Vajrapani, and as Indra’s star goes into eclipse in Hinduism 
as well as in later Buddhism, so Vajrapani’s star begins to rise. However, further 
consideration of him is best left until we come to the tantric period. 

The earlier Mahayana literature, while largely concerned with the cult of 
various Buddhas, conceived of as residing throughout an endless universe in 
different “pure lands,” already takes for granted the existence of presiding 
Bodhisattvas, who preach and convert in accordance with the Buddha- Word. 
Thus the “Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Verses” ends with the story 
of the student-Bodhisattva Sadaprarudita (“Always Weeping”), who finally 
achieves his aspirations at the feet of the fully-endowed Bodhisattva Dharmod- 
gata, whose happy land is in the eastern direction. To my knowledge this 
particular great Bodhisattva disappears from later tradition, but clearly the 
tradition of great Bodhisattvas, who preach, convert and save with all the powers 
of a Buddha, is already established as one of the main distinguishing marks of 
Mahayana Buddhism. Three of the later chapters of “The Lotus of the True 
Law” are concerned with the great activities of the Bodhisattvas Bhaisajyaraja, 
Gadgadasvara and AvalokiteSvara. In the later period the first of these becomes 
famous as the “Teacher of Medicine” (Bhaisajyaguru) with full Buddha rank. 
The second enjoys no such later cult, for despite his accomplishments, he 
appears in the chapter devoted to him as primarily concerned to show honor to 
Sakyamuni and ManjuSri. However, the third named, Avalokitesvara, becomes 
the most popular of all the great Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana period, and 
apart from this one chapter in praise of his fantastic saving powers, a whole sutra 
(the Karandavyitha) is devoted to him. Since this work was translated into 
Chinese toward the end of the third century A.D., his cult was by then very well 
established. It extended across Central Asia and he became the popular Bodhi- 
sattva in Tibet, where his cult began to spread from the seventh century onward. 
The reason for his extraordinary popularity is obscure, but it may derive mainly 
from the meaning of his name, the “Lord who looks down” (in compassion); as 

26 Conze, op. cit., p. 126 and also his Large Sutra on Perfect Wisdom, p. 398. 

27 See The Image of the Buddha, p. 57, illustration no, 30. 
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the future Sakyamuni had looked down from the Tusita Heaven prior to his 
miraculous birth. Also by its mere sound it suggests an association with the 
Hindu god Siva’s title of Loke$vara (“Lord of the World”), which later Buddhist 
tradition also applies to Avalokitesvara (Pls. 18a, 30c, 57). He comes to be linked 
with the Buddha Amitabha in the same way that Manjuéri is linked to Sakya- 
muni. Once again this may have developed from the association of names, as the 
previous Buddha under whom the future Amitabha is said to have announced 
his aspiration to buddhahood, when he was the monk Dharmakara, is named as 
LokeSvararaja. So many Bodhisattvas are listed in the later Mahayana sttras and 
the few who become preeminent seem to owe their popularity to meanings, 
sometimes quite accidental, that came to be associated with their names. Apart 
from these few great ones who become the center of a cult in their own right, the 
main function of the many other celestial Bodhisattvas who are listed is to serve 
as the entourage of the presiding Buddha. 


b. The Career of a Bodhisattva asa Human Aspiration 

There are two aspects of the cult of Bodhisattvas, a devotional one for the 
generality of believers and a practical one for those who aspire to follow the 
Bodhisattva career themselves. It is with the latter category that the Perfection 
of Wisdom texts are primarily concerned, for it is clearly taught in these that the 
path toward eventual buddhahood is available to all gods and men who have 
inherited sufficient merit from their previous series of lives, and that such a 
career is infinitely superior to the aspirations of the Early Disciples (§ravaka) of 
the Lord. To these he has taught a conception of nirvana suitable to their merits 
and abilities, but when he next turned the Wheel of the Doctrine he revealed his 
own career of a Bodhisattva as a far more exalted alternative. 


Then the Venerable Sariputra, contented, elated, overjoyed, filled with zest 
and gladness, stretched his joined hands towards the Lord, and looking upon 
the Lord, he said to the Lord: “I am astonished and amazed, O Lord! I exult 
at hearing such a call from the Lord. For before I had heard this Dharma 
from the Lord, I used to see other Bodhisattvas, and heard that in a future 
period they would bear the name of Buddhas. I then was exceedingly grieved 
and ashamed to think that I had strayed away from this range of cognition of 
the Tathagata, and from the vision of this cognition . . . . I was constantly 
preoccupied with the ever-recurring thought: “The entrance into the Realm of 
Dharma is surely the same for all. But we have been dismissed by the Lord 
with an inferior vehicle.’ At the same time, however, it occurred to me that 
this was our fault, and not the Lord’s. For if we had heeded the Lord at the 
time when he preached the lofty demonstration of Dharma concerning this 
supreme enlightenment, then we should have gone forth in these dharmas."”® 


This higher career is constantly contrasted with the “inferior vehicle” (Hina- 
yana) of the Early Disciples (§ravaka) and Lone Buddhas ( pratyekabuddha) who 


28 The Saddharmapundarika, Ch. 3. See H. Kern, Lotus of the True Law, pp. 60-1; also E. 
Conze, Buddhist Scriptures, pp. 120ff. For the Sanskrit see P. L. Vaidya’'s edition, p. 40. 
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have no concern with the salvation of others. Thus the Lord says: 


“For a Bodhisattva should not train himself in the same way in which persons 
belonging to the vehicle of the Disciples or Pratyekabuddhas are trained. How 
then are the Disciples and Pratyekabuddhas trained? They make up their 
minds that ‘one single self we shall pacify; one single self we shall lead to final 
nirvana.’ Thus they undertake exercises which are intended to bring about 
wholesome roots for the sake of taming themselves, pacifying themselves, 
leading themselves to nirvana. A Bodhisattva should certainly not train 
himself in such a way. On the contrary he should train himself thus: ‘My own 
self I will place in Suchness, and so that all the world might be helped, I will 
place all beings in Suchness, and I will lead to nirvana the whole immeasur- 
able world of living beings.’ With that intention should a Bodhisattva under- 
take all the exercises that bring about all the wholesome roots, but he should 
not boast about them. Imagine a man who unable to see an elephant, would 
try to determine his colour and shape. In the darkness he would touch and 
examine the foot of the elephant, and decide that the colour and shape of the 
elephant should be inferred from his foot. Would that be an intelligent thing 
to do?” 


To Subhuti's reply in the negative, the Lord continues: 


“The same is true of those persons who belong to the vehicle of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, who do not understand this Perfection of Wisdom and ask no 
questions about it, but while desirous of full enlightenment, spurn it and 
prefer to look for the Sutras which welcome the level of a Disciple or a Pratye- 
kabuddha. Also this has been done to them by Mara. Just as if a person who 
desires jewels should not look for them in the great ocean, but in a puddle ina 
cow’s foot-print, and would thus in effect equate the great ocean with the 
water In a cow's foot- print. Would he be a very intelligent person?” 


This last quotation from the “Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand 
Verses”? is one of the earlier texts, the first century B.C. and perhaps even 
earlier, to commend the career of the Bodhisattva as a higher path, and it may 
be of interest to note that in this passage as elsewhere in the work certain of those 
‘who belong to the vehicle of the Bodhisattvas” are taken to task for their 
continuing regard for the earlier texts whose ideal remains that of the Arhat, the 
worthy disciple who experiences that state of nirvana which is now regarded as 
incomplete. The Mahayana continued to be a movement within the already 
established Buddhist sects, especially the Sarvastivadins and the Mahasamghikas 
who predominated throughout the whole northwest of the Indian subcontinent. 
Thus for many centuries there was no division into separate communities and 
the only outward sign of difference of a monk who aspired to the career of a 
Bodhisattva was his predilection for Mahayana sutras. All monks were bound by 
the same rules of ‘monastic discipline, for those of Mahayanist tendencies never 
disputed the validity of the Vinaya, the first part of the early three-part canon. It 
is sometimes suggested that the Mahayana represents a more popular form of 


29 See E. Conze, Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita, pp. 84-5, Sanskrit, ed. Vaidya, p. 116, Il. 5ff. 
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Buddhism in which the attitudes and aspirations of the layfolk are accorded 
greater scope, but such a suggestion, while partly true, can also be quite 
misleading. There would seem to be no doubt that the real protagonists of the 
Mahayana were monks, and the new scriptures were compiled by monks, some of 
whom were renowned as masters of philosophy. Also the career of the Bodhi- 
sattva, as described in the texts, assumes that the life of a monk and at least a life 
of celibacy are essential conditions for his progress. It is indeed taught that 
throughout his long career through innumerable lives a Bodhisattva may well be 
born in any of the spheres of existence, but his aspirations should be directed 
toward joining the company of other Bodhisattvas in some Buddha-paradise. 
However popular amongst the layfolk the cult of the great celestial Bodhisattvas 
may be, there is no doubt that the teachings about the actual practice of the 
Bodhisattva career are directed primarily toward monks. Thus it comes about 
that wherever the Mahayana finally triumphed over the earlier sects, the 
monasteries remained as important as ever, and judging from what is known of 
‘the great monastic communities that flourished in eastern India up to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century as well as from the similar establishments 
that flourished in Tibet up to the mid-twentieth century, it is clear that 
Buddhism in these lands at least never developed as a popular lay movement. On 
the contrary, once the monasteries are destroyed, it is hard for Buddhism to 
survive. A more cogent question concerns the extent to which any monk who 
adopted Mahayanist views, consciously strove to follow the exacting career of a 
Bodhisattva. It is taught again and again that it is only because of the accumu- 
lation of former merits that one meets with the Perfection of Wisdom teachings 
and so engenders the aspiration toward remote buddhahood. Thus the Lord 
says: “It is through the impetus of this former wholesome root that they will get 
this Perfection of Wisdom, even if they do not now hunt and search for it. Also 
the sutras other than this one, which welcome just this Perfection of Wisdom, 
will come to them spontaneously. For it is a rule, Sariputra, that if a Bodhisattva 
persistently hunts and searches for this Perfection of Wisdom, he will obtain it 
after one or two births, and also the other sutras associated with Perfect Wisdom 
will also come to him spontaneously.”*° Surely it is one thing to embark-upon a 
project that one may hope to finish within the course of one’s present life, and 
quite another to consider embarking upon a project that one will not become fit 
to begin seriously until two or three more lives have been lived. One may well be 
amazed at the vastness of the project, and the whole while it is insisted that it is a 
project which essentially is no project at all. The philosophical aspect of the 
Bodhisattva’s career will be considered below, and here it suffices for us to 
consider it according to its practical implications and ask how the daily life of a 
monk of Mahayana tendencies differed from that of one whose faith was fixed on 
the teachings of the earlier sitras. Outwardly it can have differed hardly at all, 
and since both accepted the same monastic discipline, there need be no 
difficulty in their living together in the same community. The Chinese pilgrim- 
30 See E. Conze, op. cit., p. 81, ed. Vaidya, p. 114, Il. 9ff. 
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scholar I-tsing, summarizing his experiences in Indian monasteries toward the 
end of the seventh century, describes the actual situation clearly enough: 


Those who worship the Bodhisattvas and read the Mahayana sutras are called 
the Mahayanists, while those who do not perform these are called the Hina- 
yanists (the Small). There are but two kinds of the so-called Mahayana. 
First, the Madhyamika; second, the Yoga. The former profess that what is 
commonly called existence, is in reality non-existence, and every object is but 
an empty show, like an illusion, whereas the latter affirm that there exist no 
outward things zn reality, but only inward thoughts, and all things exist only 
in the mind. These two systems are perfectly in accordance with the noble 
doctrine. Can we then say which of the two (Mahayana or Hinayana) is right? 
Both equally conform to the truth and lead us to nirvana. Nor can we find 
out which ts true or false. Both aim at the destruction of passion (klesa) and 
the salvation of all beings. We must not, in trying to settle the comparative 
merits of these two, create great confusion and fall further into perplexity. 
For if we act conformably with any of these doctrines, we are enabled to attain 
the Other Shore (nirvana), and if we turn away from them, we remain 
drowned, as it were, in the ocean of transmigration. The two systems are, in 
like manner, taught in India, for in essential points they do not differ from 
each other.®! 


It is interesting that I-tsing should inform us that both aim at the salvation of all 
beings, for it is precisely on this score that the followers of the Mahayana 
attacked the others so vigorously for their excessive introversion. But do we see 
any differences nowadays between the attitude to his fellow man of a Tibetan 
monk as a follower of the Mahayana and a monk from Sri Lanka, a Theravadin, 
to whom the disparaging term Hinayanist has been unfairly applied? It is 
possible that the Mahayanist philosophers literally preempted their own moral 
teachings with their doctrine of the “Void” (Sunyata) and that the subsequent 
philosophical school, referred to as “Yoga” in the above passage, but perhaps 
better known as “Mind Only,” reestablished the earlier emphasis on mental 
training. This point we shall take up below, for first we should attempt to clarify 
the differences which the early Mahayanists clearly saw as distinguishing them 
from the followers of the earlier sutras. In this respect I quote from a Mahayana 
sutra entitled the Surangamasamadhi (“Concentration of Heroic Progress’), 
where the Lord, sometimes assisted by ManijuSri, discourses on various stages of 
perfection and powers achieved by a Bodhisattva who throughout his career is 
intent on the salvation of all beings.*? 


3! See I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, pp. 14-15. I have added in brackets Mahayana 
or Hinayana, since from the whole context extending beyond the actual passage quoted here, it 
seems clear that these are the two he is equating, and not just the two philosophical schools of the 
Mahayana. 

32 An invaluable study of this sutra has been made by Etienne Lamotte, La concentration de la 
marche héroique (MCB vol. XIII). My quoted passage corresponds to p. 253 of this work. See also 
R. E. Emmerick, The Khotanese Surargamasamadhisutra, p. 45. I am grateful to this work for the 
careful edition of the Tibetan version (pp. 111-2), which is the basis for my present translation. 
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Having heard this discourse, the gods were delighted and said: “Whoever 
enters the rarified realm of a Disciple or a Pratyekabuddha gets caught up 
and so fails in this Concentration of Heroic Progress. It is better to be one who 
is guilty of the five greatest sins and hearkens to this Concentration of Heroic 
Progress than to be the purest of those Worthy Ones (arhats) free of all foul- 
ness. If one challenges this, we reply that one who is guilty of the five greatest 
sins may yet raise his thoughts to perfect enlightenment, and although he may 
(first) fall into the hells as a result of the evil he has done, yet he may still 
embark upon this Concentration of Heroic Progress. But the worthy Disciple, 
so purified and learned, is not a suitable recipient, so how should he ever be 
able to perform this Concentration of Heroic Progress?” 


It is made clear often enough that these teachings are primarily intended for 
gods and men, as far as possible excluding women, for the propounders of 
Mahayana teachings remained quite as attached to monkhood as the ideal life as 
were the early disciples of Sakyamuni. Thus describing the future Buddha-field 
of one of his foremost followers, the Lord Sakyamuni describes it as flat as the 
palm of the hand with wonderful buildings of the seven precious stones and 
peopled with gods and men. It will be free from all places of woe and from 
womenfolk, as all beings are born there by apparitional birth, etc.** The monk 
Dharmakara, when making his vow to become the Buddha Amitabha, makes 
one vow concerning women to the effect that they must become men: 


O Lord, if after obtaining enlightenment, those women in innumerable 
Buddha-fields in all directions who hear my name, may they have pure 
thoughts and aspire toward enlightenment, and if they, when reborn, are 
born again as women, then may I not obtain the highest enlightenment.** 


Thus it is refreshing to note that the Sirangamasamadhi Sitra is capable of 
disposing of such a meaningless discrimination. Here the main spokesmen, the 
Bodhisattva Drdhamati asks one of the gods, named Gopaka, by what good 
action had he become male, for on earth he had been the girl Gopaka. To this he 
replies: 


Those who are committed to the Mahayana do not see any difference between 
male and female. Why? Because omniscient thought has no application in the 
threefold world and male and female are just imaginative creations.» 


Despite this clear assertion, the same sutra remains sceptical concerning the 
suitability of feminine converts and special means may be necessary. Thus a 
certain Bodhisattva, suitably named Maragocaranupalipta (= Undefiled by 
Mara’s Sphere) receives Sakyamuni’s consent to go to Mara’s world in an effort to 
convert him. His success might appear doubtful, because Mara eventually 
produces the thought of enlightenment with a false intention of trickery, but 
Sakyamuni prophesies that even this doubtful intention will eventually succeed, 


33 See H. Kern, The Lotus of the True Law, p. 194. 
34 See the Sukhavativyuha, p. 390 (English translation), Sanskrit, p. 40 and Tibetan, p. 248. 
35 See E. Lamotte, op. cit., p. 174. See also his The Teaching of Vimalakirt:, pp. 169-71. 
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such is the force of merely hearing of the Surangamasamadhi. In the course of 
the proceedings 


the Bodhisattva Maragocaranupalipta emitted a great radiance through his 
magical power, showing his most wonderful bodily form; the palaces of Mara 
were thus illuminated and Mara himself was eclipsed like a mass of lamp- 
black. Now there were in his entourage two hundred divine maidens who were 
greatly attached to the pleasures of sense, and seeing the perfection of beauty 
of the Bodhisattva they fell in love with him, saying: “If only this man would 
dally and make love to us, we would all be subservient to his orders.” Then the 
Bodhisattva, knowing that they fulfilled the necessary preconditions for being 
saved, transformed himself into two hundred gods of a perfection of beauty 
like his own. He also created two hundred magnificent upper chambers 
superior to all the palaces of Mara. Seeing these magnificent upper chambers, 
each of the divine maidens thought that it was she who was enjoying herself 
with the Bodhisattva. When their desires were satisfied, their passion dis- 
appeared, and they made the great resolution and paid honor to the Bodhi- 
sattva. Then he preached to them in a suitable manner and all of them raised 
their thoughts toward supreme enlightenment.*® 


c. An Evaluation of a Bodhisattva’s Skill in Means (upayakauSalya) 

There is an apparent contradiction in the teachings concerning a Bodhi- 
Sattva’s career, which runs right through Mahayana literature. On the one hand 
he is supposed to remain entirely pure from the world, and on the other he 1s 
supposed to make himself all things to all men. This contradiction is disposed of 
by the notion of “skill in means,” according to which a Bodhisattva may indulge 
in any form of wantonness and even in great sin, such as murder, if only his 
ultimate intention remains pure and he does not separate himself from the 
thought of enlightenment. The Bodhisattva Vimalakirti, after whom a whole 
sutra is named, is shown as acting in just such a way. He asks the Great Bodhi- 
sattva Manju$ri to explain the situation in which he appears to operate, and he is 
told that those who truly belong to the Buddha’s fold (gotra) are inevitably. 
immersed in samsara. 


Manjusri replies: ‘“Most noble youth, the fold of the Buddhas is the fold of 
transient things, the fold of ignorance, the fold of those who delight in life, the 
fold of passionate attachment and of anger, the fold of folly, the fold of the 
four kinds of wrong opinion, the fold of the five kinds of obscuration, the fold 
of the six spheres of consciousness and the seven operative kinds of conscious- 
ness. It is the fold of the eight wrong paths and of the nine kinds of annoyance 
and of the tenfold way of evil conduct. Most noble youth, such is the fold of 
the Buddhas. In short, the fold of the Buddhas is the fold of the sixty-two 
kinds of falsehood.” 

“But what do you really mean, ManjuSri, when you say all that?” 

“Most noble youth, he who beholds the absolute, the nonconditioned 
(= nirvana) and achieves fixity therein, becomes incapable of raising the 


36 See E. Lamotte, La concentration de la marche héroique, pp. 196-202. 
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thought of the supreme and perfect enlightenment. But he who has not yet 
seen the truth and remains in the phenomenal world of conditioned things 
(samsara), which is the place of afflictions (klesa), such a one is capable of 
raising the thought of supreme and perfect enlightenment. . . . For example, 
seed does not sprout in the sky; it sprouts on earth. In the same way the true 
teachings of the Buddha do not manifest themselves in those who have 
achieved a state of fixity in the nonconditioned state. . . . Most noble youth, 
without diving into the great ocean you cannot bring up priceless pearls. Like- 
wise without going down into the ocean of worldly turmoil you cannot raise 
the thought of omniscient buddhahood.”’*’ 


This theoretical involvement of the Bodhisattva in all spheres of existence 
(samsara) Is a logical corollary of the Mahayana assertion of the essential identity 
of nirvana and samsara, which will be discussed in more detail below. However, 
it is justified in practical terms by the Bodhisattva’s zeal on behalf of all living 
beings and his consequent need to assume forms and attitudes suitable to their 
conversion in varying circumstances. This ‘skill in means” (updyakausalya) is 
not one of the earlier set of Six Perfections, the practice of which is essential to a 
Bodhisattva’s progress, namely: generosity, morality, patience, heroism, 
contemplation and wisdom, but it is soon added as the seventh perfection in the 
increased set of ten, namely skill in means, commitment, strength and 
knowledge.*® We shall observe how in the tantric phase the Perfection of 
Wisdom and Skill in Means come to the fore as the two coefficients of Enlighten- 
ment, and it is interesting to find this development foreshadowed in such an 
early Mahayana sutra as the Vimalakirtinirdesa.** Thus another Bodhisattva 
who visits Vimalakirti aks him concerning the whereabouts of his father and 
mother, his sons and his wife, etc. Vimalakirti interprets all his relatives and 
associates in terms of Mahayana teachings with his parents heading the list: 


For pure Bodhisattvas their mother is the Perfection of Wisdom and their 
father is Skill in Means; of such parents as these are the Leaders born. 


The extent to which Bodhisattvas do in fact involve themselves in worldly affairs, 
let alone the sufferings of the hells, remains a rather subtle question. First one 
needs to identify these remarkable beings before one can investigate their actual 
practice. “The Teaching of Vimalakirti” would seem to make it quite clear that 
all those who considered themselves followers of Sakyamuni were at least 
potentially Bodhisattvas and it was only necessary for them to respond to the call 


37 See E. Lamotte, The Teaching of Vimalakirti, pp. 176-9. My translation is taken direct from 
the Tibetan version (TT vo!. 34, 91-3-3ff.) and is abbreviated. Instead of the term Tathagata, I have 
used Buddha as a synonym throughout the passage. The term gotra has a long history in Indian 
civilization and is often translated as “clan” or “lineage.” Thus the Tibetans translate it as “lineage” 
or ‘‘class.” It means originally a fold for animals, specifically cows, and it is quite legitimate to retain 
this sense in the present context. One may compare the NT use of the same term in John, 10, 
vv. 7 and 16. 


38 Concerning the Perfections ( paramita) one may refer to Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, 
pp. 165ff. 


39 See E. Lamotte, The Teaching of Vimalakirti, p. 180. 
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to raise their thoughts to perfect enlightenment and they could then already 
begin their higher career. The clear intention of those monks who read Maha- 
yana sutras with interest was to convert their religious brethren, often living as 
we have noted in the same community, but who were still content with the 
earlier sitras. Thus in theory all those who were so converted were at the same 
time supposedly committed to the self-sacrificing career of a Bodhisattva, of 
which the more harrowing aspects might always be postponed until a future life. 
It is interesting to note that while legendary tales of self-sacrifice were eagerly 
recounted of the great Bodhisattvas, as they progressed toward buddhahood, 
especially of Sakyamuni himself in his former lives, it is difficult to locate acts of 
self-sacrifice in any historical context which have been acclaimed as the great 
acts of a Bodhisattva. In actual practice it might almost seem that such self- 
sacrifice is not expected and indeed scarcely understood when actually 
performed in this world.*° The Buddhist religious ideal, as much for the Maha- 
yana as for the Hinayana, remains in the first instance the celibate monk who 
withdraws from the world, achieving a state of inner tranquillity, and who sub- 
sequently guides others along the same path. It is religious teachers such as these 
who are acclaimed as Bodhisattvas in the biographies composed by their 
admiring disciples.*! This is certainly the case in Tibetan tradition and one may 
fairly assume that the same was true in those Indian Buddhist communities 
where Mahayana teachings held sway. Similar conclusions may be drawn from 
the writings of the Indian monk Santideva, who lived in the seventh century.A.D., 
the author of a famous work in verse entitled the Bodhicaryavatara (‘Entering 
upon the Career toward Enlightenment’), which is studied and recited by 
Tibetan monks to this day. It certainly contains the usual admonitions toward 
self-sacrifice, as in Chapter IIT (vv. 10-13): 


My body and my possessions, my merits whenever acquired, 

I surrender all with no regrets for the welfare of living beings. 

Renouncing all, one gains nirvana; on nirvana my mind is set. 

Since everything must be surrendered, it’s best surrendered to living beings. 
To all mankind I give my body to use as they please. 

Let them strike me, insult me, begrime me as they please. 

Let them make sport of me, mock me or laugh at me. 

To them I have surrendered my body, so to me it is all one and the same. 


40 It is difficult to call to mind any historical biography of great Buddhist teachers, identified by 
their followers as Bodhisattvas, who are renowned for the sacrifice of their lives. One may note that 
no Dalai Lama or any other reincarnating lama, although unquestionably regarded as a Bodhi- 
sattva, is expected to sacrifice his life for his people. They are the more anxious that he should escape 
first to a place of safety. We have also noted that Tibetans, with whom we have discussed Christian 
parallels with Buddhist teachings, find the self-sacrifice of the Founder of Christianity on behalf of 
his followers not only incomprehensible, but actually distasteful, even though the doctrine of the 
resurrection parallels in some respects the glorified rebirth of a self-sacrificing Bodhisattva in 
Buddhist legends. 

41 One may refer to my Four Lamas of Dolpo for such typical religious guides. Where a form of 
self-sacrifice is involved, as in the biographies of Naropa (see H. Guenther in the Bibliography) or 
Mi-la Ras-pa (see Evans- Wentz) the motive is the proving of absolute faith in one’s chosen teacher. 
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Yet the more general spirit that this work breathes is one of self-abnegation, 
strict self-control and even a deliberate withdrawal from the world: 


When he realizes that his mind is disturbed by passion 
or intent on useless exertion, 
The Bodhisattva controls it firmly, applying a suitable antidote. 
When he speaks, he must speak clearly, profitably and pleasantly, 
free of attachment and aversion, 
in all gentleness as suits the occasion. 
When he looks at other living beings, he looks with candidness and kindness, 
“It is by relying on them,” he thinks, “that I shall gain buddhahood.” 
He is skilful and energetic, always doing things by himself, 
In all his affairs careful not to depend upon others. (Ch. V, wv. 54, 79-82) 


One chapter deals in particular with the merits of solitary meditation: 


If one acts in the way of worldlings, one certainly comes to an evil state. 
But one is not wanted if one fails to act in their way, 

So what can be done in your dealings with them? 

One moment your friends, the next moment your enemies, 

Instead of being happy, they feel provoked. 

The ordinary man is hard to please. 

From keeping company with worldly folk sinfulness is bound to come, 
Praise of self, contempt for others, the kind of talk in which the world delights. 
Such company is detrimental to oneself and others, 

So I go away alone, remaining happy with untroubled mind. 

Keep away from foolish worldlings. 

If one must meet them, make them happy with pleasing words, 

As though meaning well in a way detached, 

Thus not getting involved in close association. 


When one acts freely withcut attachments, unbeholden to anyone, 

Such is the joy and satisfaction one feels that even the chief of the gods might 
hardly attain It. 

Considering the advantages of isolation from the examples that have 
been given, 

One should quieten all disturbing thoughts and develop the Thought of 
Enlightenment. 

First of all one must make oneself realize that others are the same as oneself. 

Since we are all the same in our joys and sorrows, we must do for others what 
we do for ourselves. 

Just as the whole body must be cared for although it consists of hands and 
other separate parts, 

Even so the whole world, while different in its parts, 
is all the same in joys and sorrows. 


If the sufferer of pain cares alone for the sufferer, 
then a pain in the foot does not concern the hand, 
So why should the hand protect it? 
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The bodhisattvas who understand such connections, 
gladly accept the sufferings of others, 
Plunging into the deepest hell (Avici) like swans into 


a lotus-covered lake. 
(Ch. VIII, wy. 9-10, 13-15, 88-91, 99, 107-8)* 


In reading such texts one senses that those teachings which involve dissociating 
oneself from the world are treated as applicable here and now, while those that 
recommend heroic self-sacrifice are more easily applicable to the lives of other 
Bodhisattvas in totally different spheres of existence. 

The Bodhisattva who plunges into the deepest hell is preeminently the Great 
Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara and so we are transported into an entirely mytho- 
logical world. Thus the doubts expressed on the subject by an otherwise 
sympathetically disposed Christian scholar are surely justified. 


In the last resort is there any reality in the vow which the Bodhisattva makes to 
be reborn in wretched conditions, even down to the great Avici hell so that he 
may Save sinners there? It is certainly an heroic vow, the more so since accord- 
ing to at least one of the Mahayana schools of thought, the day will never come 
when there will be no longer the great Avici hell and no longer any sufferers. 
But so great is the zeal which inspires such a vow, that the act of plunging into 
the Avici hell becomes for the one who is so committed like a walk in a 
pleasure-park. It is useless to enquire whether the zeal really removes the 
suffering or whether it simply produces joy in suffering; in truth, in absolute 
truth, it is unlikely that our Bodhisattva will ever enter any such terrible place. 
For his resolve not to enter nirvana so long as there remain sinners to be saved, 
does not prevent him from having always been in the state of nirvana, precisely 
that nirvana into which there is ultimately no entry, if only he is one day aware 
of all this. Can one truly enter into this Avici hell, into which one is supposed 
to plunge, when one is all the time immersed in that state of nirvana, into 
which there is ultimately no entry? *° 


The gentle mockery of the above quotation is in very much the same style as 
some Mahayana texts, since all the elements of existence, those of nirvana quite 
as much as those of samsara are ultimately revealed as fictitious. As Sakyamuni 
explains: 


What do you think? Subhati, does it occur to the Buddha that he has saved 
sentient beings? Not so should one see it, Subhuti. But why? There is no being 
who has been saved by the Buddha. If there had been any such saved, then 


42 The best European translation of this whole work remains that of Louis de la Vallee Poussin, 
Introduction @ la pratique des futurs buddhas. Here the interpretation is helped by the insertion of 
brief commentarial phrases. There is a recent English translation by Marion L. Matics, Entering the 
Path of Englightenment, but it does not attain to the standard of the French version. The Sanskrit 
and Tibetan versions from which my translation derives are available in a useful volume simply 
entitled Bodhicaryavatara, published by the Asiatic Society. 

43 See Henri de Lubac, Aspects du Bouddhisme, Paris, 1951, p. 35. His reference to the Avici hell 
becoming like a pleasure-park derives from the first chapter of the Karandavyuha Sutra where 
AvalokiteSvara is described as plunging there to save the sufferers. A similar reference occurs in the 
eighth chapter (Verse 107) of the Bodhicaryavatara. See immediately above. 
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there would surely have been on the part of the Buddha an acceptance of the 
idea of a self, of a being, of a soul, of a person. “Acceptance of self,” O 
Subhuti, has been taught as a nonacceptance by the Buddha, yet it is accepted 
by foolish worldlings. But “foolish wordlings” have been explained by the 
Buddha as no people at all. Therefore they are called “foolish worldlings.”“ 


d. Bodhisattvas in Paradise 

Concerning nirvana itself one may quote a short passage from the Surarigama- 
samadhi Sutra, where the Bodhisattva Drdhamati is conversing with one of the 
gods: *° 


Drdhamatz. The Buddhas, where do they go? 

The god: The Buddhas, on account of their being “such a kind,” do not go 
anywhere. 

Drdhamatz: Do not the Buddhas go to nirvana? 

The god: All the elements are in a primordial state of nirvana, and so 
Buddhas do not enter nirvana. And why? Because of the very nature of 
nirvana, one does not enter nirvana. 

Drdhamatz: All-the Buddhas of the past, who are as numerous as the sands of 
the River Ganges, did they not go to nirvana? 

The god: All these Buddhas, as numerous as the Ganges, where were they 
born? 

Drdhamati: In fact the Buddha has said: “Buddhas as numerous as the sands 
of the Ganges, having been born, have entered nirvana.’*® 

The god: Noble son, did he not also say: “A single person born in the world is 
born for the benefit and happiness of many men, out of compassion for the 
world, for the benefit of ordinary folk, for the advantage and happiness of 
gods and men. This is the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfectly Enlightened 
Buddha.’’*”? Now what do you think? Would the Buddha really be a person 
who is subject to birth and decease? 

Drdhamatt: No, O heavenly being, for in truth the Buddha knows neither 
birth nor decease. 

The god: Noble son, understand this: although the Buddha speaks of “a 
Buddha being born into the world,” there is no real birth for a Buddha. 
Although the Buddha speaks of “a Buddha attaining nirvana” there is no 
real decease for a Buddha. 


It may not be surprising that the opponents of such teachings accused these 
early Mahayanists of nihilism. But as is pointed out by Nagarjuna, the chief 
exponent of Madhyamaka teachings, it is the others who are at fault, for if 
anyone believes that the Buddha really exists, then he must logically also believe 


44 See Edward Conze, Vajracchedtha Prajnaparamita, pp. 55-6 (Sanskrit text), p. 88 (English 
version). 

45 See E. Lamotte, La concentration de la marche héroique, pp. 185-6. 

46 Compare H. Kern, Lotus of the True Law, p. 49, verse 70. 


47 I follow the Tibetan translation closely. The actual quotation is from an early scripture corres- 
ponding to the Theravadin version, Ariguttara-Nikaya I, p. 22, 1-4. For further references see 
E. Lamotte, of. cit., p. 186 fn. 
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that once he has entered nirvana a Buddha ceases to exist.*® It is precisely 
because a Buddha is free of birth and death that he transcends all such 
definitions as being and nonbeing. On the positive side, if indeed the word 
positive can be applied, are the numerous descriptions of Buddha-paradises 
which are to be found in incalculable numbers in all the directions of space. By 
their miraculous powers Bodhisattvas pass from one to another, visiting various 
Buddhas preaching to their separate assemblies, all equally vast in number. 
Again, the size of these wonderful beings is often immense and so special thrones 
have to be produced miraculously for them when they appear in assemblies of 
rather smaller dimensions, among which our own miserable world (sahdloka) is 
included. These Buddha-paradises are defined as pure or impure. In the former 
case the land is flat and all the buildings and even trees are made of precious 
stones, while the inhabitants are either gods or men, so that unhappy births are 
unknown. For the impure lands a description of our own world will suffice.. This 
may be taken from the ninth chapter of the Vimalakirtinirdesa Sutra where a 
story of a more unusual kind is also involved. 

A vast gathering of Bodhisattvas has been discussing various points of doctrine 
in Vimalakirti’s house in Vaigali. As may be expected it is altogether a magical 
house thanks to Vimalakirti’s extraordinary powers, accommodating as many 
great beings as choose to visit him. Among them are the more renowned of 
Sakyamuni's earlier disciples, who can be relied upon to make rather naive 
observations, as occasion demands. Thus Sariputra has the sudden thought: “It 
is midday and these great Bodhisattvas are still not getting up. So when are we 
going to eat?” 

Vimalakirti knows of this thought without its even being expressed and so he 
says: “Honorable Sariputra, the Buddha has expounded to the Disciples the 
subject of the eight kinds of salvation. You should be attentive and not listen to 
the Dharma with such preoccupation over material things. However, just wait a 
moment and you will enjoy such food as has never been enjoyed before.” Then 
by means of his supernatural powers, Vimalakirti revealed to the Bodhisattvas 
and Disciples another universe which can be reached in the direction of the 
zenith by traversing other universes as many in number as the grains of sand of 
forty-two River Ganges. This remote Buddha-paradise is named ‘Well 
Perfumed with All Perfumes” (Sarvagandhasugandha). Here there are only 
Bodhisattvas, no Pratyekabuddhas or Disciples, and the tiered temples and 
palaces, the walks and the parks are all made of perfumes, and moreover the 
perfume of the food eaten by the Bodhisattvas there pervades innumerable 
universes. At the moment of the vision the presiding Buddha and all the resident 
Bodhisattvas were enjoying a meal. Vimalakirti calls for a volunteer to go to this 
universe in order to fetch some food. Since no one is capable of this, he produces 
a specially created Bodhisattva of magnificent appearance and sends him all the 
way beyond the vast number of intervening paradises to the Paradise “Well 
Perfumed with All Perfumes.” Here he pays Vimalakirti’s respects to the 


48 See J. W. de Jong, Cinq chapitres de la Prasannapada, p. 83. 
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presiding Buddha and begs for the remains of the meal. “With these remains,” 
he explains, “Vimalakirti will perform Buddha-works in the Saha-world. Thus, 
beings with lowly aspirations will be moved to noble aspirations.” The Bodhi- 
sattvas in this remote and delightful paradise have never heard of our wretched 
world, and a large party of them decide to accompany the specially created 
Bodhisattva on his way back with the bowl of remains from their meal.. Their 
presiding Buddha lets them go with the following advice: “Since these beings will 
certainly become deranged and intoxicated by you, go there without your 
perfumes. Since the beings of this Saha-world will fell jealousy toward you, 
conceal your beauty. Finally do not go around and arouse feelings of scorn and 
aversion. And why, noble sons? The real Buddha- paradise is a paradise of space, 
but in order to perfect living beings the Blessed Ones do not show them the 
Buddha-domain in its finality.” Despite such advice, the whole town of Vai8alli is 
pervaded with the wonderful perfume of the food and everyone gathers at 
Vimalakirti’s house. Some of the Disciples have the thought: “This food is very 
little. How will it suffice for so great an assembly?” They are soon put to shame 
by the specially created Bodhisattva and by the actual event of the meal, for the 
food in the bowl proves not only to be inexhaustible, but after all the various 
grades of beings from the Bodhisattvas downward have partaken of it, their 
bodies feel a happiness equal to that of the Bodhisattvas who live in another 
paradise named “Encompassed with Every Bliss” and the pores of their skin emit 
a perfume like that of the trees in the Buddha-paradise “Well Perfumed with All 
Perfumes.” The conversation after the meal compares the form of instruction in 
this universe with the form of instruction in ours. There no words are necessary, 
for all spiritual advance is prompted by the perfumes of the trees. On the other 
hand in our wretched world where beings are so difficult to convert and where 
there are so many different locations of possible rebirth, instruction has to be 
varied and precise. To begin with, all physical misconduct and spiritual failings 
have to be dealt with in detail even before Sakyamuni can discourse on the 
conditions and rules for the religious life. The visiting Bodhisattvas are suitably 
edified. “The greatness of Sakyamuni is established,” they say, “it is wonderful 
how he converts the lowly, the wretched and the unruly. Moreover the Bodhi- 
sattvas who are established in this mean Buddha-sphere must have inconceivable 
compassion.” Vimalakirti hastens to agree. ‘““The Bodhisattvas born here,” he 
says, “have a very stable compassion. In this world here in a single life they 
benefit more living beings than you do in the realm of “Well Perfumed with All 
Perfumes” during a hundred thousand world-ages.” He then goes on to list ten 
good dharmas found in our world, which cannot be found elsewhere: 


. Converting the poor through generosity. 

. Converting the immoral through morality. 
Converting the ill-tempered through patience. 
Converting the lazy through heroic activity. 
Converting the distracted through meditation. 
Converting the foolish through wisdom. 
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7. Teaching those who have been reborn in unfavorable conditions to over- 
come these eight unfavorable conditions. 
8. Teaching the Mahayana to those who follow lesser ways. 
9. Converting through good roots (of merit) those beings who have not 
established good roots. 
10. Perfecting beings continually through the four means of conversion 
(samgrahavastu).*° 


The term which I have translated as Buddha-paradise is more literally 
“Buddha-field (Buddhaksetra), but those of them that are defined as “pure” can 
only properly be described as paradises. The “impure Buddha-fields,” of which 
our world is the best known example, cannot normally be so described, but even 
in their case it is a matter of one's quality of vision. An ordinary person or a 
follower of the teachings of the Disciples will from ignorance continue to see the 
world as impure, but to a Bodhisattva who had purified his thought, any 
Buddha-field becomes spontaneously pure. Sariputra, who is often taken to task 
in Mahayana circles for his naivety, thinks to himself: “If the thought of a Bodhi- 
sattva must be pure in order for his Buddha-field to be pure, then when the Lord 
Sakyamuni followed the career of a Bodhisattva, his thought must have been 
impure, because today his Buddha-field appears to be so impure.” For this 
thought he is immediately rebuked by Sakyamuni himself: “If beings cannot see 
the mass of good qualities of the Buddha-field of the Tathagata, the fault lies 
with their ignorance; the fault is not the Tathagata’s. Sariputra, my Buddha- 
field is pure, but you yourself cannot see it.” The great god Brahma then joins in 
the discussion against Sariputra, maintaining that the Buddha-field of the Lord 
Sakyamuni is quite as splendid as one of the divine paradises. But Sariputra 
persists in his ignorance and replies: “For my part, O Brahma, I see this great 
land with hills and valleys, with thorns and precipices, with peaks and chasms, 
and all filled with filth.” Brahma replies: “If you see the Buddha-field as being 
so impure, it is because your mind goes uphill and downhill, O worthy Sariputra, 
and because you have not purified your intention in the Buddha-knowledge. On 
the other hand, those who regard all beings with the sameness of mind and have 
purified their intention in the Buddha-knowledge, can see this Buddha-field as 
perfectly pure.” °° 

The manifestations of Buddha-fields are generally conceived as deriving from 
the vows made by successful Bodhisattvas, but despite the earnestness of such 
vows, the eventual production is a mere mental creation. Thus all the splendid 
details, which arouse the faith of the simpleminded, are ultimately dissolved into 
nothingness. So the Lord Sakyamuni, referring as usual to himself as the Tatha- 
gata, asks Subhuti: “What do you think, Subhuti, is there any dharma which was 
taken up by the Tathagata when (as a Brahman youth) he was in the presence of 
Dipankara, the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfectly Enlightened One?” Subhutu 


49 For this whole story of “The Obtaining of Food by the Imaginary Bodhisattva,” see E. 
Lamotte, The Teaching of Vimalakirti, pp. 204-218. 


50 See E. Lamotte, of. cit., pp. 24-5. 
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rightly replies in the negative, and the Lord continues: “If any Bodhisattva 
should speak thus: ‘I will establish a Buddha-field,’ he would speak falsely. And 
why? The establishment of a Buddha-field, Subhuti, as nonestablishments have 
they been taught by-the Tathagata. Therefore they are called “field- 
establishments.”’*! 

In a similar way the whole long career of a Bodhisattva from the time when he 
first raises his thoughts toward Perfect Enlightenment up to the time when he 
presides over his Buddha-field, is firmly negated as ultimate reality despite the 
detailed descriptions of his envisaged progress. This is divided into various 
stages, first six corresponding more or less to the six great perfections, and then 
later extended to a set of ten.®*? This was later extended to twelve and even to 
thirteen. The first six stages came to be regarded later as open to a Disciple 
(§ravaka) or a Pratyekabuddha, but thereafter their ways diverged, and having 
entered his seventh stage a Bodhisattva could no longer fall back, becoming 
what 1s frequently referred to in the texts as an “irreversible Bodhisattva.” As 
such he could travel over the immense distances of myriads of universes listening 
to the teachings of innumerable Buddhas. The Mahayanists certainly trans- 
formed earlier ideas of the universe, which according to the earliest teachings 
was a comparatively simple arrangement of a central sacred mountain with ever 
higher stages of divine residences rising up above it and then four continents to 
the four directions, of which ours named Jambudvipa is the southern one. The 
whole complex was surrounded by rings of mountains and of oceans. Now there 
were supposed to be myriads of such universes in all directions, and while their 
number is never finally qualified as infinite (as this would in effect appear to 
limit the omniscience of Buddhas since it could be argued that there was always 
something else further beyond which they did not yet know), they are so 
exceedingly numerous that the usual way of suggesting their number is by 
referring to grains of sand of the River Ganges multiplied many times over. Like 
so much else which becomes typical of Mahayana thinking, this increase in the 
number of universes can be traced back into earlier scriptures, but the idea 
served the new teachings well because it could be used to justify the existence of 
innumerable Buddhas all existing at the same time. Not all universes need have 
a Buddha at any one time; those that are fortunate enough to have one become 
in effect Buddha-fields. Of these the pure Buddha-fields, such as the famous 
land of the Buddha Amitabha (alzas Amitayus) in the West or of Aksobhya in 
the East, are clearly regarded by simple believers as paradises. They differ 
fundamentally from the heavenly abodes of the gods, for these belong to the 
“Wheel of Existence” as described above, section I.3.a and thus a fall, sooner or 
later, into less happy states is inevitable. The pure Buddha-fields on the other 
hand appear to offer unending bliss to those who are born there. One may quote 
from the vow of the Bodhisattva Dharmakara, which fixes the conditions of his 
Buddha-field when he becomes the Buddha Amitabha: 


5! See E. Conze, Vajracchedtka Prajnaparamita, pp. 35'and 72. 
52 See Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp. 270-91; N. Dutt, Mahayana Buddhism, 86-136. 
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O Lord, if those beings who have been born in that Buddha-land of mine, 
after I have won enlightenment, should not be all limited to one birth only 
leading to perfect enlightenment, except for those great beings the Bodhi- 
sattvas with their special vows who perform Bodhisattva-acts in all worlds. . . 
then may I not obtain the highest and perfect enlightenment! 

O Lord, if after I have won enlightenment, those beings in inconceivable 
numbers of worlds who are brightened by my light should not be endowed 
with happiness exceeding that of gods and men, then may I not obtain the 
highest and perfect enlightenment!*° 


e. All Buddhas and Bodhisattvas Essentially One and the Same 

Aspirations such as these might suggest the existence of two main classes of 
beings, namely simple believers who by their faith and devotion merit rebirth in 
such a paradise, where they are content to remain, and Bodhisattvas who 
commit themselves to continual rebirths for the good of other living beings, even 
though they have won the right to final bliss themselves. To the latter group 
certainly belong the great celestial Bodhisattvas, such as ManjuSri, Avalokite- 
$vara, Samantabhadra and the rather exceptional human Bodhisattva Vimala- 
kirti, to whom we have already referred. But who belongs to the first group if not 
simple layfolk and monks and nuns who have faith in Mahayana teachings? The 
earlier Mahayana texts, such as the “Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand 
Verses,” seem to expect little more of an “irreversible Bodhisattva” than was 
expected of a monk who remained content with the early canonical writings: he 
should realize the ultimate sameness (or “thusness’) of all bases of activity, 
whether of the ordinary people, of the lesser religious ways (Disciples and Pratye- 
kabuddhas) or of the career toward buddhahood. Once such an understanding 
is established, he does not imagine things or discriminate falsely. 


He does not prattle away at whatever comes into his head. He speaks only 
when it is profitable and not when it profits nothing. He does not look down 
on what others have done or not done. Endowed with these attributes, tokens 
and signs, a Bodhisattva should be known as irreversible from perfect 
enlightenment. He does not pander to wandering religious (Sramana) and 
brahmans in other schools, telling them what they know is worth knowing and 
what they see is worth seeing. He pays no homage to other gods, offers them 
no flowers, incense and so on, and puts no trust in them. He is born no more 
in places of evil rebirth and he is never born again as a woman. Furthermore, 
an irreversible Bodhisattva undertakes to observe the ten moral rules of (1) not 
taking life, (2) not stealing, (3) not committing unchastity, (4) not lying, 
(5) not slandering, (6) not insulting, (7) not chattering, (8) not coveting, 
(9) not giving way to anger, (10) not holding wrong views. It is certain that an 
irreversible Bodhisattva observes these ten moral rules, that he instigates 
others to do so, incites and encourages them, and confirms others in them... 
Furthermore, when an irreversible Bodhisattva masters a text of Dharma, and 
offers it to others, he has in mind the happiness an welfare of all beings. . . 


53 See the Sukhavativyuha, pp. 387, 390 (English), pp. 32, 38 (Sanskrit), pp. 242, 248 (Tibetan). 
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He only says what is beneficial; he speaks gently and in moderation. He has 
but trifling idleness and torpor and he is free from evil tendencies. When he 
goes out and when he returns, his mind does not wander, for his mindfulness 
is well established. ... His robe is free from lice, his habits are clean, he is 
rarely ill and rarely suffers. Moreover, the eighty thousand classes of worms 
which flourish in the bodies of other beings, flourish in no way whatsoever in 
his body. And why? The roots of his virtuous conduct spread over the whole 
world.°*4 


Here we find an “irreversible Bodhisattva” depicted in rather more human 
terms and we may surely recognize in him the ideal monk who could be met in 
Mahayana communities in India and who can still be met in Tibetan com- 
munities living in foreign exile today.°> Why then the need, one may ask, for the 
astronomical exaggerations, whether in space or time, in virtues, accomplish- 
ments and powers, which are continually met with in other Mahayana sutras? 
They derive perhaps partly from that popular delight in marvels, in which the 
early scriptures also abound, but also, one must assume, from the deliberate 
intention of the more thoughtful compilers of these texts, to reduce the 
phenomenal and cosmological assertions of the earlier scholastic literature 
(A bhidharma) to total absurdity. 

The conversations on duality that take place in Vimalakirti’s house before the 
specially produced Bodhisattva is sent to a remote Buddha-field in a quest for 
food, make nonsense of any such belief in any other Buddha-field and indeed in 
any definable nature of the one in which the discussion takes place. They make 
nonsense of the imagined paying of visits to other Buddhas since all Buddhas are 
essentially identical. In short they make nonsense of all concepts whatsoever. As 
the Bodhisattva Narayana says: “To say ‘this is worldly and this is supra- 
mundane’ implies duality. In this world, empty by nature, there is absolutely no 
crossing, no entering, no moving, no stopping. Not crossing, not entering, not 
moving, not stopping, this is penetrating into nonduality.” The final nonduality 
is the nonduality of the concepts of samsara and nirvana, the wretchedness of 
existence on any phenomenal level and the transcending of this wretchedness. 

As we shall observe below, a theory of two orders of truth, absolute ( para- 
martha) and relative (samurtz) makes it possible to deny the validity of all 
concepts relating to buddhahood or perfect enlightenment in one context and 
then in another to assert the identity or “universal sameness” of all Buddhas: 


Ananda, all the Buddhas are the same in the perfection of their Buddha- 
dharmas, namely their form, color, brilliance, body, characteristics, manner 
of birth, morality, concentration, wisdom, salvation, insight into the know- 
ledge of salvation, powers, stances of confidence, deportment, practice, way, 


54 See E. Conze, ASPP, pp. 121-2. Some minor changes have been made in the translation; 
Sanskrit, ed. Vaidya, p. 161, Il. 10ff. 

55 One may see also another sutra, The Question of Rastrapala, translated and annotated by 
Jacob Ensink, Zwolle (Netherlands), 1952, especially pp. 12-37; this whole short work is concerned 
with describing the characteristics of good and bad Bodhisattvas, who are clearly regarded as monks. 
Bad Bodhisattvas are also described in the ASPP, pp. 83-92. 
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length of life, teaching the Dharma, maturing living beings, saving living 
beings and purification of the Buddha-field.”° 


Thus Sakyamuni's identity with any other named Buddha may be freely asserted 
as occasion may require. In the sutra named Surangamasaméadhi the Bodhi- 
sattva Drdhamati asks Sakyamuni how long his life will last.5’ With a kind of 
evasion the Lord replies: 


“Leaving this universe in the eastern direction and crossing over thirty-two 
thousand Buddha-fields one finds a universe named “Well Adorned.” There 
resides there teaching the Dharma the Buddha named “Resplendent One, 
Adorned with Rays, Transformation-King’ (Vazrocana-rasmipratimandita- 
vikurvanaraja). ... His length of life is just the same as mine.” 

“How long is the life of this Buddha?” the Bodhisattva asks. 

“Go and ask him. He will tell you,” the Buddha replies. 


The Bodhisattva Drdhamati travels there to ask this question and he is told: 


“My length of life is exactly the same as that of the Buddha Sakyamuni, and 
if you really want to know, the length of my life will be seven hundred 
incalculable world-ages, while that of the Buddha Sakyamuni is exactly the 
same.” 


The Bodhisattva returns with this information, and Ananda, approaching 
Sakyamuni with the utmost respect, says: 


“In so far as I understand the words of the Lord, I would say that it is you, O 
Lord, who are in the universe named ‘Well Adorned,’ where with another 
name you work for the happiness and welfare of all living beings.” 

Then the Buddha congratulated Ananda and said to him: “Good indeed! It 
is by the power of the Buddha that you have understood this. That Buddha is 
myself with a different name, preaching the Dharma in that universe and 
saving living beings.” 


The supreme apotheosis of Sakyamuni occurs in chapter 15 of the Saddharma- 
pundarika where he discourses to a vast host of Bodhisattvas on the length of his 
life. His gaining of enlightenment at Bodhgaya was a mere display for the 
benefit of living beings in our world. In fact he has achieved enlightenment so 
many myriads of world-ages ago that they are totally incalculable. He ends this 
statement saying: 


So Iam the world's father, the self-existent one, the healer, the protector 
of all beings. Knowing them to be perverted, bemused and ignorant, 

I demonstrate nirvana without being really in nirvana. 

What is the reason for this continual demonstration of mine? 

Lacking in faith, foolish and ignorant, intent on sensual desires 


56 See E. Lamotte, The Teaching of Vimalakirti, p. 227. 

57 See E. Lamotte, La concentration de la marche héroique, pp. 267-70. I have chosen this 
particular quotation because of the early reference to this Buddha named “Resplendent One” 
(Vairocana) who becomes very important at the beginning of the tantric period. 
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and out of their wits, because of their thoughtlessness they 
fall into evil rebirths. 
Knowing how this process goes on all the time, I tell living 
beings that I am so-and-so, so that I may incline them toward 
enlightenment and that they may be sharers in the Buddha-dharmas.*® 


It may be observed that there is no essential difference between such Buddha- 
actions and the saving efforts of Bodhisattvas, who having reached their final 
stage short of actual buddhahood, choose to continue appearing among living 
beings in order to assist and convert them. The identification of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva as the more passive and the more active aspects of enlightenment is 
confused in the single person of Sakyamuni, who is named on some of the very 
early Buddha-images, as noted above, indiscriminately as Bodhisattva or 
Buddha. It would seem clear that the extravagant theories of manifold Buddha- 
manifestations and the detailed elaborating of the Bodhisattva’s career all derive 
from the earlier beliefs concerning Sakyamuni himself. Thus nothing essentially 
extraneous has produced these major features of the Mahayana. 

Furthermore, in that the term Bodhisattva can be applied not only to the 
Great Beings, who do the work of Buddhas amongst living beings, but also to 
those who have only just embarked upon the long and arduous training toward 
buddhahood, all these, the leaders and the practitioners, are the more easily 
classed together as belonging to the ‘“Buddha-fold.” This leads directly to the 
further recognition that all beings and certainly those who belong to the 
“Buddha-fold” already possess the “essence of buddhahood” (tathagatagarbha) 
and thus in the final analysis all distinctions disappear not only between 
Buddhas and the Great Bodhisattvas, but between Buddhas and all who merit 
the name of Bodhisattva, however modest their achievements. It is with this 
further identification, which will be treated in rather more detail below, that the 
Mahayana diverges from the earlier teachings. It is, however, an inevitable 
corollary of the assertion that between samsara and nirvana there is no essential 
difference. 


4. THE THREE TURNINGS OF THE WHEEL OF THE DOCTRINE 


We observed above that the early accounts of Sakyamuni’s life have remained 
generally constant except for the contents of his doctrines, which were gradually 
extended in scope to accommodate the later teachings attributed to him. The 
technical term for a Buddha's act of teaching is “turning the wheel” of the 
doctrine. This expression was used in order to suggest that a Buddha is as mighty 
in the religious sphere as a Universal Monarch (cakravartin, literally.a wheel- 
turner, interpreted as meaning “one whose chariot-wheels turn from one ocean- 


58 Compare H. Kern, Lotus of the True Law, pp. 309-10, Sanskrit text: Vaidya p. 195, ll. 18ff. 
and Kern, p. 326, where there are several doubtful readings, which I have checked against the 
Tibetan translation (TT vol. 80, p. 58-3-8), accepting the most likely interpretation. 
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shore to another’) in the worldly sphere. Three such “turnings of the wheel” 
were recognized by the later followers of the Mahayana, one relating to the 
teachings received by the Early Disciples (Sravaka), which have already been 
explained in some detail in the previous chapter,and the other two relating to 
the two main philosophical schools of the Mahayana itself. The tantras are 
generally excluded, for only a few of them can have been in circulation when this 
theory of the “three turnings’ was first enunciated. The efforts of the later 
exponents of the tantras to establish some form of orthodoxy for their teachings 
will be explained in the next chapter. The doctrine of the ‘“‘second turning” is 
represented primarily by the Perfection of Wisdom literature, to which many 
references have already been made in the present chapter. It consists largely of 
eulogies and descriptions of the career of a Bodhisattva and of a series of 
dogmatic assertions concerning the emptiness (Sunyata) or vanity of all concepts 
whatsoever. The “third turning” is represented by such Mahayana sutras as the 
Lankavatara (“Entry into Lanka”) and the Sandhinirmocana (“Resolving 
Enigmas’) as well as by some Perfection of Wisdom sutras, to which rather 
different interpretations were given. Little more needs to be written here about 
the “first turning” apart from explaining its relationship with the “second 
turning.” So far as the teachings concerning the career of a Bodhisattva are 
concerned, the “second turning” has already been partly dealt with and thus it 
remains for us to explain the philosophical teachings of the Madhyamaka 
school, which represent its other important aspect. The “third turning of the 
wheel” relates to the theories of the Mind Only (cztta-matra) school, which 
brings together in a rather complicated synthesis the teachings associated with 
the previous two “turnings of the wheel.” 

For the expoundings of all these teachings two kinds of texts were employed, 
first the sutras, dogmatic teachings regarded as the Buddha-Word, and 
scholastic treatises (Sastra) usually written by known authors for the purpose of 
elucidating meanings and for justifying their particular interpretations. 


a. The First Turning 

The followers of the Early Disciples (Sravaka), now castigated as followers of 
an “inferior way” (Hinaydna), appealed to the early sutras (‘threads of 
discourse”) of Sakyamuni, some of which undoubtedly go back to the Master 
himself. Some of the early schools, notably the Theravadins and the Sarvasti- 
vadins, developed scholastic works known as Abhidharma (“Further Dharma”), 
where the theory of elements (dharmas) as the ultimate “realities” is worked out 
in great detail. Other early schools rejected the Abhidharma literature as 
Buddha-Word and while they accepted the general theory of elements 
(dharmas) as the only form of reality underlying the phenomenal world, they 
often modified considerably the theories concerning their functioning. An 
interesting school so far as later developments are concerned is one known as 
Sautrantika, meaning “Ending with the Sutra” in the sense that they do not 
accept the Abhidharma as canonical. Although none of their scriptures survives 
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they are known of from the views that are attributed to them by their opponents. 
Thus while the Sarvastivadins believed that the elements of existence maintained 
a real existence in the past and the future as well as the present, the Sautrantikas 
asserted that the elements only existed in any real sense as they manifested 
themselves momentarily in a continual transient present time. They also rejected 
the theory of nirvana as being an element in its own right, for like space, they 
argued, it was physically nonexistent. Teachings such as this, which reduced 
physical existence to a bare minimum while leaving nirvana free of any realistic 
designation, would appear to be halfway between what was later regarded as 
typical Hinayana and Mahayana opinions. In the earlier period there cannot 
have been such clear distinctions, as members of the same community and even 
those of the same sect might hold various opinions, if they chose to argue about 
these philosophical matters. When the Perfection of Wisdom teachings with 
their unmitigated attack on the reality of any dharmas whatsoever began to take 
shape, the first century B.C. at the latest perhaps, their main opponents were the 
Sarvastivadins, who were particularly strong in the far northwest and whose 
theory of dharmas was one of the most extreme. The Theravadins, who survive 
in Sri Lanka to this day, held similar views, but already at this early period they 
seem to be scarcely involved in these philosophical battles, as though their links 
with the Indian mainland, certainly with the north, were already very tenuous. 


b. The Second Turning 

However, whether they were firmly asserted, hesitatingly asserted, denied 
altogether, or totally reinterpreted, the Buddhist doctrine of dharmas remains 
fundamental to all these philosophical schools. Thus the Perfection of Wisdom 
teachings of “emptiness” relates primarily to the “emptiness” of the whole 
dharma-theory. So when its protagonists insist that their teachings are not a 
form of nihilism, as some of their opponents claimed, they certainly deserve 
attention from other philosophers whose views are not limited to any such 
dharma-theory. The main protagonists are Nagarjuna who probably lived some 
time between the mid-first century and mid-second century A.D. and his disciple 
and successor Aryadeya. The fundamental work elucidating the Perfection of 
Wisdom teachings is Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhyamakakarika (‘Basic Verses on 
the Middle Way”) which served as the basis for later commentarial works, of 
which the best known is that by another famous Buddhist philosopher, Candra- 
kirti, who lived some five centuries later.°? The term “Middle” (Madhyamaka) 
has come to be used in a restricted sense of the school represented by Nagarjuna, 
but the whole of Buddhism claims to be a ‘Middle Way” deriving from Sakya- 
muni's first announcement that his teaching avoids two extremes, that of laxity 


59 This is his ‘Clear Commentary on the Mean” (Prasannapada Madhyamakavrttt), which was 
published by Louis de la Vallée Poussin at the beginning of this century in Brbliotheca Buddhica IV. 
The whole is now available in European translation, partly in English (see de Jong and Stcherbatsky 
in the Bibliography), partly in French (see J. May) and partly in German (see Schayer). Text referred 
to as MMK (Mulamadhyamakartka). 
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on the one hand and that of excessive hardship on the other. But such an 
assertion could also be applied to philosophical theory and especially to Sakya- 
muni’s resolute refusal to allow himself to be committed by argument to 
asserting in any absolute sense the existence or nonexistence of a “self” (@tman) 
of the eternity or noneternity of the universal flux or whether a Buddha existed 
in the state of nirvana or not. All these noncommittal attitudes are funda- 
mental to the Madhyamaka, but in one of Nagarjuna’s “Basic Verses” a special 
interpretation is given to the term after which his school is named. 


It is the (twelvefold) causal nexus that we declare to be the Void. 
It is a metaphorical name and it is this that is the Middle Path. °! 


Thus the twelvefold causal nexus remains a kind of dogmatic core for Buddhist 
philosophical theory, and it is as its author that Nagarjuna salutes Sakyamuni in 
his opening verses: 


I salute the Perfect Buddha, the most worthy of worthy ones, 

who has proclaimed the peaceful Causal Nexus where all deliberations cease, 
where there is no extinction, no arising, no cessation, no permanence, 

no individuality, no generality, no coming and no going. 


However, the Madhyamaka introduced a fundamental change in the inter- 
pretation of the Causal Nexus from one conceived of as a set of causal links in a 
time-process to one that insists upon the essential causality of the supposed 
process without reference to time. Since the elements (dharmas) of which the 
nexus is imagined to exist are mutually dependent and so mutually conditioned 
and contingent, they can have no real nature as the Sarvastivadins and others 
claimed for them. Thus as Nagarjuna asserts in his first verse: 


Nowhere are there any realities (bhavah) that come into being, 
either from themselves or from others, either from both or some other cause. 


and again: 


There is no truth in realities which have no true reality (nzhsvabhava), 

So it is inapt to say that one thing derives from another. 

If an element (dharma) does not appear as true (sat) or untrue (asat) 
or as both true and untrue, 

How in such a case can it be an effective cause? © 


Thus the Twelvefold Causal Nexus, more literally translated as “Dependent 
Origination” ( pratityasamutpada), is revealed as essentially a “nonarising” 
because the elements of which the process supposedly exist are themselves 


60 Concerning such undetermined questions, one may refer to E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist 
Thought, pp. 124-32. Also see above, pp. 20-1 and 28. 

61 MMK XXIV, 18. See J. May, Candrakirti, pp. 237-9 for further references, and N. Dutt, 
Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 264ff. 

62 MMK I, w. 10 & 7. The whole chapter is translated by Stcherbatsky, The Conception of 
Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 79-182. 
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mutually dependent, and whatever is dependent upon something for its 
existence cannot be truly existent. This basic lesson is repeated again and again. 


There is no independent existence of anything anywhere at any time, 
So there is nothing eternal anywhere at any time. 
Nothing exists without a cause and that which has a cause is not eternal. 
The wise man states that whatever is effected without a cause 
must be a noneffect.® 


By showing the emptiness of all the elements of existence as accepted in varying 
degrees by other Buddhist philosophical schools, the Madhyamakas establish 
the essential emptiness of all phenomenal existence. Thus one might logically 
expect them to assert the reality of whatever exists without a cause, preeminently 
the state of nirvana. However, Nagarjuna asserts that nirvana is equally empty 
(Sunya) of all conceptual being.™ 


Grasping and mutually dependent, such is the state of coming and going 

(= birth and death). That which is free of grasping and mutual dependence 
is said to be nirvana. 

The Teacher has taught the abandoning of being and nonbeing, 
and so it is not right to say that nirvana is either real or unreal. 


It cannot be said that the Lord exists after his decease, or that 
he does not exist, nor that he both exists and does not exist, 
nor that neither case applies. 
It cannot be said that the Lord is actually existing or that he is not. 
Nor can it be said that both statements are true or that neither is true. 
There is no difference at all between samsara and nirvana, 
no difference at all between nirvana and samsara. 
The limit of nirvana is the limit of samsara. 
Not even the most subtle difference is found between the two. 
Opinions about an ultimate state after decease and so on, about 
eternity and so on, these derive from nirvana as a prior and 
anterior ultimate. 
Since all dharmas are empty, why an infinite, why a finite? 
why both, why neither? 
Why just that? why something else? why eternal? why noneternal? 
why both noneternal and eternal? why neither? 
Peaceful is the quiescence of all conceptions, the quiescence of deliberations, 
No dharma was taught by the Buddha to anyone anywhere. 


The term dharma in the last verse may be understood equally well as “element of 
existence” or as “religious doctrine.” The idea that Sakyamuni, having achieved 
perfect enlightenment at Bodhgaya, never spoke another word, becomes quite a 


63 Aryadeva, Catuhsataka, 1X 2-3. See ed. V. Bhattacarya, pp. 32-4; ed. P. L. Vaidya, pp. 76-7 
and 134. See also note 69 below. 

64 MMK XXV. The verses quoted are 3, 10, 17-24. See K. K. Inada, Nagarjuna, pp. 154-9; 
Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pp. 193-212. 
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frequent one in Mahayana literature. Thus Candrakirti in his commentary on 
this verse quotes from the Tathagataguhyakasitra: 


The night on which the Tathagata was enlightened in the final and perfect 
enlightenment up to the night on which he enters final nirvana, the Tathagata 
has not pronounced a single word; he has not spoken; he does not speak; he 
will not speak. But all living beings with their different humors and attitudes 
conceive of him giving different kinds of discourses in accordance with their 
aspirations. So they separately think: “The Lord is teaching us this dharma; 
we are listening to the Tathagata’s instruction in the dharma.” But the 
Tathagata does not compose and argue. The Tathagata is free from all 
deliberations which are the latent effects (udsana) of a tangle of propositions 
and arguments.® 


Such ideas need come as no surprise since the state of perfect enlightenment is 
just as clearly denied in the Perfection of Wisdom literature: 


Whoever would say, O Subhuti, that the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfectly 
Enlightened Buddha has realized supreme and perfect enlightenment, such a 
one would speak falsely and misrepresent me by seizing upon an untruth. Why 
is that? There is no dharma that the Tathagata has realized as supreme and 
perfect enlightenment, and any dharma that the Tathagata has realized or 
taught, is neither true nor false. So the Tathagata says: “All dharmas are 
Buddha-dharmas,” and why? All dharmas, O Subhuti, have been explained 
by the Tathagata as non-dharmas, and therefore all dharmas are said to be 
Buddha-dharmas.®’ 


Elsewhere Sariputra, representative of earlier views, but in that case having 
learned his lesson, replies to a question of Subhuti about where the Buddha takes 
his stand: “Now here did the Tathagata stand, because his mind sought no 
support. He did not take his stand either in the sphere of the conditioned nor of 
the unconditioned, nor again did he emerge from them.” Subhuti commends 
this saying, adding the corollary: ‘Even so should a Bodhisattva take his stand 
and train himself. Even thus should a Bodhisattva, a Great Being, be poised as 
he trains, never parted from the reflection that he abides in the Perfection of 
Wisdom.”®® The compilers of such texts were quite aware that they were 
composing conundrums, for we are informed that on this occasion 


The thought came to some of the gods in that assembly: “The yaksa-words of 
yaksas (local divinities), their yaksa-cries, their yaksa-syllables, their yaksa- 
spells, their yaksa-utterances, these are comprehensible when muttered, but 
that which has been spoken, announced and taught by the Elder Subhuti, 
cannot be comprehended.” Then the Venerable Subhuti, knowing by the 


65 Such a theory had been expressed much earlier by the Theravadins, in that Sakyamuni after his 
enlightenment must have been composed only of pure dharmas thus breaking contact with impure 
worldly dharmas. For references see Louis de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, pp. 251-5. 


66 See MMK, ed. L. de la Vallée Poussin, p. 539. 
87 See E. Conze, Vajracchedzka Prajnaparamita, p. 48 (Sanskrit), p. 83 (English). 
68 See E. Conze, ASP, p. 17; P. L. Vaidya (Sanskrit text), p. 19, Il. 12ff. 
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power of his intellect the kind of doubts that those gods were harboring, 
advised them thus: “‘This is not to be comprehended, not to be comprehended, 
O gods. Here nothing is indicated and nothing is taught.” 


Despite their claim to tread a middle way, the Perfection of Wisdom 
scriptures quite as much as their philosophical interpreters appear to take some 
delight in bewildering or even scandalizing their opponents by the apparent 
negativity of many of their sayings: 


Where worldly teachings prevail, there progress is extolled. 

Where absolute truth is the subject, there discontinuance is lauded. 
‘What shall we do if nothing exists” you (worldly ones) say in your fear. 
But if there were something to be done, this could not be reversed. 

You are attached to your own circle; another circle is abhorrent to you. 
Thus you will not obtain nirvana; there is no peace for the contentious. 
Nirvana is for the nondoer; for the active there is continual rebirth. 

By freedom from thought nirvana is easily gained; there is no other way.°° 


Aryadeva's Catuhsataka (‘Four Hundred Verses”) is perhaps one of the most 
negative of all Mahayana works, in that it commends continually total with- 
drawal from the world as though the goal were a kind of “individual nirvana” 
without reference to the altruistic strivings of a Bodhisattva’s career. The author 
presumably directs it toward those who are disposed to enter a closed religious 
life and its arguments in favor of this are surely of the least heroic kind: 


Born that they may die, having the nature of conditioned being, 
before them appears the notion ot death, not that of life. (1.2) 
Death is the common lot of all, as of a herd of cattle ready 
to be slaughtered, 
So how should you not fear death, even when it comes to others. (1.6) 
If you act as though considering yourself eternal just because 
the time of death is uncertain, at some certain time death 
will come and afflict you. (I.7) 


Since moments and other calculated time-periods are just like 
enemies (which gradually rob you of your life), 

You should never be attached to these malevolent ones. (1.21) 

A man who fears to part with false opinions will never abandon 
his worldly life. 

What man of wisdom (he asks) will act so as to fail in just what 
he ought to do. (1.22) 


If you are thinking that having done such and such, you will really 
enter the religious life, 


69 Aryadeva, CatuhSataka, VIII, w. 8-11. See V. Bhattacharya, pp. 8-11; P. L. Vaidya, pp. 71-2 
and 130-1. Both these editions contain the edited Sanskrit and Tibetan texts for chapters VIII-XVI 
only. The Sanskrit is missing for the earlier chapters and for quotations from these I refer direct to 
TT vol. 95, 131-1-1 onward (Catuhsataka verses only) and TT vol. 98, 183-4-4 onward (Candrakirti’s 
commentary). Note also the article which gives references to Aryadeva’s other works, “Le nirvana 
d’aprés Aryadeva” by L. de la Vallée Poussin in Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, I, pp. 127-135. 
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What is the virtue of having done it, if you must abandon whatever 
you have done. (1.23) 


But he who is convinced that he must die, how should he fear 
death; he will have abandoned all attachments. (1.24)” 


It comes as no surprise that women are firmly rejected in such stereotyped verses, 
which might scarcely seem to breathe the noble spirit so often attached to 
Mahayana teachings: 


However long the time, there is no reaching the limit of the world 
of desire. (III.1) 

It is like the wrong medicine for your body, like effort without reward. 

Just as one cannot destroy the attachment of a man to a particular 
place to which he is devoted, 

Even so it is with the expectation in the desires of men who are 
attached to things. (III.2) 


The commentary may be quoted here: “It is said: ‘As fire by fuel and a river by 
floods, even so is men’s expectation of desires increased by the enjoyment of 
desires.’ But you reply: ‘This teaching may perhaps be able to turn men away 
from ordinary women, but how can I turn my mind away from those who are 
beautiful in form and inviting to the touch, who are delightful in all their parts, 
pleasing to heart and eye, who give enticing glances and are of uncommon 
enjoyment, captivating the hearts of those who are inflamed like butter when it 
meets with fire?” In order to overcome your desire, it is said in the next verse: 


In physical union with all women, there is not the slightest difference; 
As this exterior form is also enjoyed by others, what is the gain 
to you from such a special woman. (III.3) 
The man to whom any such one is pleasing, boasts of his good fortune 
because of her. 
But as it is all the same to dogs and others, why do you cling here 
with your false ideas? (III.4)”' 


Having thus inculcated in the earlier chapters a total aversion to the world, 
Aryadeva proceeds to the demolishing of all thought constructions conceived of 
as “elements of existence” (dharmas), preaching the same doctrine of “universal 
emptiness” as does his teacher Nagarjuna. 

In Chapter XXIV of his “Verses” Nagarjuna anticipates the objections of his 
opponents and in his reply confirms his adherence to conventional teachings 
despite the seeming negativity of his assertions: 


70 CatuhSataka, 1, w. 2, 6-7, 21-4. The commentary (see n. 69 above) explains the reference in 
verse 22 “what he ought to do” thus: “Again you say, although everything should certainly be 
abandoned, nevertheless I must produce a son, and when he has come of age, get him a wife and 
hand over the house to him, and when everything is finished that has to be done, I will set forth.” 
The typical Hindu householder is intended, delaying his setting forth to the religious life until his 
latter years. 


1 Tbid., UI, w. 1-4. 
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If all this is void, there is no appearing and no disappearing, 
and logically the Four Noble Truths must be unreal. 

Because of the nonreality of the Four Noble Truths there can be 
no knowledge or self-discipline, no contemplative practice and 
no realization (of any truth). 

Since these are unreal, the four grades of achievement cannot exist. 

As these are unreal there can be none who achieve them and none 
who aspire to do so. 

If the eight categories of religious practitioners (those in the four 
grades of achievement and the four corresponding grades of aspiration)? 
do not exist, then there is no Order of Buddhists. 

Because of the nonreality of the Four Noble Truths there is no 
Buddhist Religion. 

If there is no Religion (Dharma) and no Order (Sa7igha) how will 
there be a Buddha? 

Thus speaking as you do, you destroy the Three Jewels. 

With your Void you destroy the actual reality of any attainment, 
equally bad conduct and good conduct and all expressions relative 


to our world. 
Nagarjuna replies: 
Here we state that you do not understand the use of the Void 


or the Void itself or the meaning of Void; therefore you 


resist in this way. 
Religion as taught by the Buddhas 1s based on Two Truths, 
the conventional truth of the world and the absolute truth. 
Those who do not understand the distinction between the Two Truths 
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fail to understand the profound quiddity (tattva) in a Buddha’s teaching. 


One cannot indicate the Absolute without reliance on expressions relative 
to our world. 

Without such an approach to the Absolute nirvana cannot be achieved. 

Wrongly envisaged the Void destroys a person of feeble mental powers. 

It is like mishandling a snake or mismanaging a spell. 

Thus the Sage was (at first) adverse to teaching his Religion,’® 
considering the difficulty of the feeble-minded in penetrating it. 

Everything is applicable where the Void is applicable. 

Nothing is applicable of which the Void is not applicable. 

Projecting your own faults upon us, 

You are unmindful of the very horse on which you have mounted. 

If you envisage a true reality of real things because of their innate reality, 
then that being so you conceive of them as uncaused and independent. 

Thus you reject the effect and the cause, the one who acts, the instrument 
and the action, the coming into existence, the extinction and any result. 

It is this causal nexus that we (too) declare to be void. 

It is a metaphorical name and it is this that is the Middle Path.” 

72 Literally “the eight persons of men” ( purusapudgalah). 

73 Concerning this well-known tradition see E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha, pp. 81-2. 

74 MMK, XXIV, w. 1-18. 
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This quotation brings us again to our point of departure in the discussion of the 
Madhyamikas, but here we draw attention to the theory of two aspects of truth, 
the acceptance of which exonerated them (at least in their own view) from the 
accusation of being nihilists. However, in fairness to their opponents it-may be 
pointed out that the term samurtz which we have translated as “relative” truth, 
might more suitably be translated as “deceiving” for in reality it is no truth at all. 
It is in this sense that it was explained to the early Tibetan translators who 
coined the Tibetan term kun-rdzob (“altogether spurious’) for it. The Sanskrit 
term means literally to wrap around and hence to obscure, as Candrakirti's 
commentary on this particular verse asserts unequivocally: 


Samvurtt means “completely obscuring.” It is called “completely obscuring” 
because it refers to that absence of knowledge which conceals completely the 
“quiddity” (tattva) of things. It also has the meaning of “mutually dependent” 
in that the mutually dependent (= the causal nexus) is completely obscuring. 
It also means “sign” in the sense of those designations in ordinary use. Thus it 
character:zes the act of saying and what is said, the act of knowing and what ts 
known.” 


We have quoted above from Santideva’s work Bodhicaryavatara and thus one 
may also refer to his interpretation, which opens the ninth and last chapter on 
the Perfection of Wisdom itself. 


The Sage has taught this collection (of perfections) with Wisdom in view. 

So he who wants the elimination of misery should arouse wisdom. 

Truth is accepted as twofold, as “relative” and as “absolute.” 

The range of the intellect does not encompass the “absolute.” 

The intellect is said to be “relative.” 

In this world there are two kinds of person, the yogin and the ordinary 
man, and the ordinary world is rejected by the yogin’s world. 

Yogins too, according to their intellectual power, reject (the views 
beneath them) in ever higher gradations, without there being any 
doubt concerning the final objective because of the (differing) 
views to which both (the higher and the lower) adhere. 

Worldly persons conceive of visible things as real, and not as illusion, 
so the world and the yogin are in disagreement. (Ch. IX, 1-5) 


’ 


I shall continue to use the term “relative,” although it must be emphasized 
that relative truth is essentially no truth at all, even though it includes not only 
the causal nexus, but also the whole doctrine and practice of Buddhism, the 
stages toward arhatship of the early disciples, the stages toward enlightenment of 
a Bodhisattva, and even buddhahood itself when expressed in conceptual 
terms.’® The extent to which “absolute truth” might be tacitly acknowledged as 


15 See L. de la Vallée Poussin, MMK, pp. 492-4; J. May, Candrakrti, p. 432. 


76 One may contrast the meaning of this term (samuvrtz) which is usually translated as “relative,” 
but is scarcely relative at all, with another term ( paratantra) as used by the Mind Only school, which 
really does mean “relative’ (literally “dependent upon another”) in a genuine sense. See further 
below. 
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real depended upon later interpretations, and here was a major source of 
doctrinal disagreement between some Madhyamikas and those of the Mind Only 
school of thought, which we shall be considering immediately. Devastating as 
their teachings appeared to their opponents, Candrakirti and Santideva both 
belonged to the moderate Madhyamaka tradition, claiming that they 
represented the true Buddha Word avoiding affirmation on the one side and 
negation on the other. Thus, commenting on Nagarjuna’s verse: 


Although a self is designated, a nonself is also taught. 
In fact neither self nor nonself has been taught by the Buddhas. 


Candrakirti argues that Sakyamuni has used such terms as self and nonself 
depending upon the various wrong views held by those whom he was teaching, 
but for those who already adhered to the true doctrine he taught neither self nor 
nonself. In support of this view, he then quotes from the Ratnakuta (“Gem 
Peak”’) Sutra: 


O Kasyapa, it is one extreme view to assert a Self; it is another extreme view to 
assert a nonself. That which comes between these two extreme views, namely 
that which is formless, undemonstrable, unsupported, nonmanifesting, 
without designation and situation, that O Kasyapa is the Middle Way, the 
true understanding of the elements (dharmas),”’ 


Despite their claim to truly represent the Middle Way, the Madhyamikas tended 
to exceed in their use of the va negatzva, and they were certainly regarded by 
their opponents, Buddhist as well as non-Buddhist, as all but nihilists. The 
theory of two aspects of truth that they invoke in their defence scarcely preserves 
them from such criticism, since their relative truth is manifestly an altogether 
spurious nonentity even in its loftiest ranges. Thus Nagarjuna’s verses continue: 


When the range of thought is checked, then the conceit itself is checked. 

The “nature of dharmas” (dharmata) is like nirvana, which never appears 
and never disappears. 

Everything is so (tathyam) or not so, and both so and not so at once, 
and neither so or not so; this is the Buddha's teaching. 

Independent of anything else, tranquil, never propounded with propositions, 
inconceivable, nondiversified, this is the character of quiddity.”8 


Candrakirti’s commentary on the last verse deserves to be quoted as he refers to 
the simile of defective vision, which is often used in Mahayana literature in order 
to illustrate the nature of relative truth.’”? 


“Independent of anything else” means that one cannot understand by means 
of others’ teaching, but one understands by oneself. It is like people suffering 
from an eye-disease who see nonexistent things such as hairs, midges or flies. 
Although they may be told by people with normal sight that one must 
77 MMK; XVIII, v. 6 (pp. 355-8); de Jong, Cinq Chapitres, pp. 15-18. The Ratnakuta quotation 
is from the KaSyapaparivarta Sutra, ed. von Staél-Holstein, para. 57 (p. 87). 
78 MMK, XVIII, w. 7-9. 
79 MMK, ed. L. de la Vallée Poussin, p. 373. See also de Jong, Cing Chapitres, pp. 29-30. 
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understand the true nature of these hairs etc. simply by not seeing them, yet in 
their situation they cannot understand this. And why? They merely under- 
stand as false whatever the persons of normal vision tell them. But if they wash 
their eyes with a medicament that removes the defect and their vision becomes 
normal, then they will understand the true nature of the hairs, etc. simply in 
that they do not see them. In the same way although eminent men may 
explain quiddity by means of suggestive teachings, ordinary people do not 
understand the true meaning, but if they wash the eye of their mind with the 
defect-removing medicament of the true vision of the Void so that the under- 
standing of quiddity arises, then they will understand the true nature of things 
in that they do not conceive of any quiddity at all. 


For the Madhyamikas everything that pertains to a human approach of 
whatever spiritual level falls within the fateful category of relative or spurious 
truth. They therefore demolish any value that may be attached to the career of a 
Bodhisattva with his practice of the perfections of generosity, morality, patience, 
heroism, contemplation and wisdom, except perhaps for the last two. The ideal 
of a would-be Buddha who strives throughout myriads of lives for the benefit of 
all other living beings may seem a fantastic ideal, but the earlier Mahayana 
sutras surely preach this ideal in all seriousness. Thus a Bodhisattva must expect 
to be immersed in the world and he should not necessarily seek refuge from it. 
The doctrine of the “void” or “emptiness” of all the elements of existence 
(dharmas), which is inculcated at the same time, aims at destroying utterly the 
very last element of self-seeking. However, the combination of these two 
teachings, the Bodhisattva ideal and the emptiness of all concepts, has probably 
come about in these texts quite fortuitously without any immediate awareness of 
the effect that so extreme a philosophical view might have upon what is probably 
the highest of moral aspiration to be found anywhere in this imperfect world. 
Thus when Aryadeva says 


Nirvana is for the nondoer; for the active there is continual rebirth. 
By freedom from thought nirvana is easily gained; there is no other way, 


he is drawing the logical conclusion from the philosophical views to which he 
adheres. His religious ideal may seem to resemble rather the Arhat or Early 
Disciple (§ravaka) than the Bodhisattva, whose cause his fellow Mahayanists were 
sO anxious to promote, and the fifth chapter on the Bodhisattva’s career in his 
“Four Hundred Verses” certainly lacks in enthusiasm. This becomes inevitable 
when the difference between the two ideals is presented as one of theory rather 
than of practice. The stages of a Bodhisattva’s career then become meditative 
stages which take him from the very first stage quite out of this world, and it is in 
such a context as this that the via negativa of the Madhyamikas is logically 
applied. It is not so much a philosophy as a therapeutic, or more aptly a strong 
medicine, which while curing the strong, may be deadly to the weak. Aryadeva is 
quite explicit on this score: 

Generosity is preached to the lowly; morality to those of medium strength; 

Tranquillity is taught to the foremost ones, so always do as the foremost. 
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In the first case unrighteousness is disposed of, and in the next 
case the notion of a self. 

In the last.case all false notions are overcome, and he who knows 
this is wise. 

A viewer of one thing is a viewer of all things. 

The void of one thing is the void of all things. 

Attachment to the elements of existence (dharmas) 
is taught by the Buddhas to those who seek heaven. 

Precisely this is detrimental to those who seek release, 
and why commend the other way? 

One who seeks righteousness should never pronounce on the Void. 

Cannot medicine turn into poison when wrongly applied? ® 


This is an argument which will be met with again in the tantras and it is 
interesting to find it used so early in the Mahayana period. Already we find 
generosity, morality, patience and heroism, and eventually contemplation as 
well, becoming in effect lesser perfections, while the sixth perfection, the 
Perfection of Wisdom, becomes all in all as the final vanity of all conceptual 
truth. One may well ask what is the difference between Madhyamaka teachings 
and those of the nihilists (ndstzka) with whom their opponents identified them. 
As Nagarjuna claims, it is precisely in their allowing a form of relative truth and 
hence a therapeutic value to the more practical aspects of a Bodhisattva’s career. 
Thus the twelvefold causal nexus as an explanation of the continual process of 
rebirth, whether rebirth in wretched states as a result of unrighteous acts or 
rebirth in relatively happy states as a reward for righteous acts, all this is 
accepted as a kind of relative truth, however spurious it may be in terms of 
absolute truth. A nihilist on the other hand gives no such provisional adherence 
to any of this and thus he falls from one evil rebirth to another until he is 
touched, if ever, by some saving grace.§! There may be a lack of logic in the 
Madhyamaka position, but as it is claimed throughout that any stance is 
essentially a nonstance, they can scarcely be judged by logical considerations. 
L. de la Vallée Poussin made some shrewd observations over fifty years ago: ® 


The Madhyamaka affirms as relative truth the existence of the world and of 
suffering, of the way and of salvation from suffering. This is the ancient 
immortal creed of Buddhists. This creed the Madhyamaka denies as absolute 
truth. He teaches that relative truth or the truth of experience is the truth of 
an illusory and nonexistent world. I suspect that the Madhyamaka does not 
know himself very well. He affirms experience provisionally, namely the 
pratityasamut pada, the causal production of ephemeral things, and the egress 
from such experience, namely nirvana. This is what he names as relative 
truth; in fact it is the real truth, for his absolute truth is nothing but a 


80 Catuhsataka, VIII, w. 14-18. For texts see V. Bhattacarya, pp. 14-22. 

81 Those who never attain salvation are known as icchantika (“willful”). See e.g., Suzuki, Larika- 
vatara Sutra, pp. 58-9. See section II.4.e. 

82 See “Réflections sur le Madhyamaka” in Mélanges chinots et bouddhiques, Il (1933), pp. 1-59. 
I have translated two short extracts from pp. 54 and 58-9. 
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methodical truth; his negation of relative truth— negation of the extremes of 
existence and nonexistence as well as of the middle position, viz. total non- 
existence — is a methodical negation. 

Insisting that in real truth appearances do not exist even as mere appear- 
ance, a candidate for nirvana must accept this forced proposition if he wants 
to detach himself from appearances. The followers of the Lesser Vehicle, who 
are certainly not fools, have given a name to such erroneous opinions, to these 
auto-suggestions which are produced by force of recollection with purification 
as the intended result; these are the adhimuktimanaskéra (“aspiring 
reflections”). Thus, it is all too true that there are such things as women; the 
ascetic applies himself to the reflection that women are nothing but emaciated 
skeletons; he makes of such a reflection a kind of real truth and thereby 
extinguishes all desire. Nagarjuna’s method is quite similar; the ascetic 
persuades himself that in real truth misery and pleasure, the I and the you, 
etc. are all void of misery and pleasure, of I and of you. 


In the Perfection of Wisdom sutras, that is to say in the canonical texts that 
claim to be Buddha Word, the teachings about the emptiness of all concepts are 
to some extent balanced by recommendation given to the career of a Bodhi- 
sattva, and as we have already noted above, these teachings are primarily 
directed to ordinary monks and to some extent layfolk as well. There would 
appear to be no intention of relegating for instance the perfection of generosity 
to the status of a practice suitable for those of inferior capacity. Rather, this and 
all the other perfections should be performed within the spirit of the perfection 
of wisdom. Thus we are told: 


A Bodhisattva should not give a gift with the fixation of anything given or of 
anywhere (that it is given). He is not to give a gift with a fixation relating to 
form or sound or smell or taste or touch. He must give gifts without being 
fixed in any indicating concept.°° 


Generosity remains an essential perfection for a Bodhisattva, and here he is 
being told with the prolixity which is typical of these texts precisely what has 
been said with a rather different figure of speech in another religious tradition, 
namely: “When you give alms, do not let your left hand know what your right 
hand is doing.’’® 

However, as Subhuti realizes, the doctrine of the emptiness of all concepts 
threatens the validity of the practice of the perfections, and he asks the Lord a 
very cogent question: “Can there be increase or decrease of something that Is 
ineffable?” The Lord replies that there is not, and Subhuti presses his next 
question: 


“If there can be no increase or decrease of something ineffable, there can be 
no increase or decrease in the perfection of generosity, nor of morality or of 
patience, or of heroism, or of meditation or of wisdom. If that is so, Lord, how 
by the force of the ever-increasing six perfections can a Bodhisattva realize 


83 Vajracchedtha, ed. E. Conze, pp. 29 and 67. 
84 Matthew VI, v.3. 
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final and perfect enlightenment?” 

The Lord replies: “Indeed there is no increase or decrease in the substance 
of a perfection, so a Bodhisattva who is skilled in means and who practices the 
perfection of generosity does not reflect: ‘This perfection of generosity is on 
the increase’ or ‘This perfection of generosity is on the decrease.’ On the 
contrary he reflects that ‘perfection of generosity’ is a mere form of words, and 
as he gives his gift he lets all reflections, all thoughts that arise find their own 
maturation as roots of merit in supreme and perfect enlightenment, so that 
supreme and perfect enlightenment effects the maturation. It is the same 
process for the other perfections of morality, patience, heroism, meditation 
and wisdom.’’® 


In the noncanonical treatises, from which several quotations have been 
drawn, the whole career of the Bodhisattva like everything else is reduced to such 
emptiness that it tends to lose all significance except perhaps as a meditational 
exercise. Nagarjuna states that there is not the most subtle difference between 
samsara and nirvana, and Aryadeva shocks his readers by saying that there is 
nothing to be done, for if there were anything to be done, samsara could never 
be stopped. On occasions the canonical texts themselves use similar language, 
when to the bewilderment of the gods at his discourse, Subhuti replies that 
nothing at all has been explained. This is by no means the same as saying that 
there is indeed a great deal of religious practice of various kinds to be performed 
but that all must be done in a spirit of total self-abnegation. Such is surely the 
intention of much of the Perfection of Wisdom teaching, but it tends to be 
subverted by another interpretation, which treats the realization of 
enlightenment as a purely mental process, with the result that Buddhist religious 
practice remains what it appears to have been from the start, a highly disciplined 
training in thoughts, words and actions with the main emphasis placed on 
meditational techniques backed by an interpretation of the physical world which 
reduce it to a transient and illusory state. In terms of such practice the per- 
fections of generosity, morality, patience and heroism have no more play than 
the ten rules of good conduct prescribed for the Early Disciples, and concern for 
others need amount to no more than the earlier practice of the so-called “pure 
abodes” (brahmauthara) of love, compassion, sympathetic joy and equanimity. 
In many respects the Perfection of Wisdom literature presents itself as much ado 
about nothing that was not realizable already.*® It may be of interest to quote a 
description of Madhyamaka practice as interpreted by a renowned Tibetan 
scholar who lived over the turn of the nineteenth to twentieth century: 

85 From the ASP, Sanskrit text ed. Vaidya, pp. 181-2, much abbreviated. Compare E. Conze, 
ASP (translation), p. 133. 

86 Discussing the problems of the existence or nonexistence of a Buddha, Professor Lamotte 
observes that when one examines the matter deeply, the Madhyamika remains very close to early 
Buddhism, but that he transfers to an ontological level arguments that the earlier schools have based 
on the historical plane. See Concentration de la marche héroique, pp. 53-6. Similarly the doctrine of 
“no self” which is based upon a theory of quasireal elements in the earlier schools is transferred to the 


maybe improved basis (which is defined as no-basis) of quasiunreal elements. To the religious 
practitioner the theoretical shift can make little difference. 
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The Path is, ordinarily, the practice of the six perfections, and, ultimately, 
the meditation on the unity of radiant light and transcendent awareness. The 
method of the practice of concentration is to sit cross-legged and first to take 
refuge and to develop an enlightened attitude; then, with a mind utterly 
relaxed to remain, without the fluctuations of mentation, in a steady radiant 
brilliancy, in a realm into which no dichotomic thought enters as there is no 
thinking of and about anything whatsoever, such activity having been cut off, 
as it were, by the vision of reality; when thereby all referential perceptual 
situations have faded away because there is neither affirmation nor negation 
in a mind engaged in meditation devoid of external objects and of the projects 
before a mind and acts of projection, then perceptiveness, internally freed 
from judgmental activity due to the cessation of the operations of the pheno- 
menal mind and its mental events, becomes the contemplation of radiancy as 
individual intrinsic perception. In the post-concentrative stage one engages in 
the accumulation of the merits on behalf of the beings who are like an 
apparition, without attachment or involvement.*’ 


The fantastic number of lives, albeit essentially unreal, through which a Bodhi- 
sattva must progress, need not be daunting to a would-be practitioner, for it may 
be safely assumed that if he is conscious of so strong an aspiration toward the 
religious life, this is precisely because of the vast stores of merit, albeit essentially 
unreal stores of merit, that he has accumulated already through numerous 
previous lives, essentially unreal as they may be. 


c. The Third Turning 

We now come to the third turning of the Wheel of the Doctrine, which 
represents for those who subscribe to these particular teachings the indisputable 
truth in its final form. In his account of the threefold event the Tibetan historian 
Bu-ston (1290-1364), who is able to draw on all the later Indian traditions, 
quotes from the Sandhinirmocana Sutra (“Resolving Enigmas’), which is an 
especially favoured work of the Mind Only school. 


The Lord first turned the Wheel of the Doctrine at Vananasi in the Deer Park, 
where sages hold forth, for the benefit of those who follow the Interior Way, 
and teaching the Four Noble Truths he turned the Wheel in a wonderful way 
such as no one, god or man, has ever turned it in this world in relation to the 
Doctrine. But this teaching could be surpassed, as it befitted an occasion and 
the meaning requires interpretation so that it becomes a basis for argument. 
Then the Lord turned the Wheel of the Doctrine a second time for those who 
follow the Great Way, beginning with the nonsubstantiality of the elements, 
their nonarising and noncessation, their primordial state of rest, their natural 
state of total nirvana, and with this kind of teaching of the Void he turned the 
Wheel in a most wonderful way. But this teaching too could be surpassed, as it 
befitted an occasion and the meaning requires interpretation so that it 


87 H. V. Guenther, Buddhist Philosophy in Theory and Practice, p. 153. Extracts from a work of 
the rNying-ma-pa Lama Mi-pham 'Jam-dbyangs rnam-rgyal rgya-mtsho are presented. 
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becomes a basis for argument. Then the Lord turned the Wheel of the 
Doctrine a third time for all Buddhists, beginning with the nonsubstantiality 
of the elements, their nonarising and noncessation, their primordial state of 
rest, their natural state of total nirvana, and he turned it in a wonderful way 
with precise definitions. Thus this turning of the Wheel is unsurpassable, for 
the meaning is sure, providing no basis for argument.® 


As Bu-ston observes in a subsequent comment the Madhyamikas were by no 
means willing to admit that their teachings, as represented by the second turning 
of the Wheel, were not the ultimate truth, and thus argument did in fact 
continue, since for them the theories of the Mind Only school pertained to 
relative truth and thus required interpretation. The above translation obscures 
for us the use of two important technical terms, namely “derivable meaning” 
(neyartha), i.e., requiring interpretation, and “sure meaning” (nitartha), i.e., 
intended literally. By applying these terms, it was possible to accept in a 
provisional manner not only some of the statements of otherwise opposing 
schools of thought but also to reinterpret to one’s own Satisfaction canonical 
statements, which all agreed were the Buddha Word. As a disinterested listener 
to the various claims to represent the most valid interpretation of the sum total 
of Buddhist doctrine, one is likely to favor those who subscribed to the teachings 
of the third turning of the Wheel. Coming last in time they were able to produce 
a remarkable synthesis of the two previous interpretations of the Doctrine, which 
from their point of view were either excessively positive or misleadingly negative. 
They agree with the Madhyamikas in adopting the general Mahayana thesis 
concerning the essentially unreal nature of the elements of existence (dharmas), 
but at the same time they attribute to the whole dharma-theory a psychological 
importance based upon painstaking and precise analysis. Thus they elaborate a 
form of relative truth of a higher order than merely spurious truth. For them the 
whole of existence, as conceived by the earlier schools as the sum total of 
conditioned and unconditioned elements, has three modes of manifestation: 


an imagined one ( parzkalpita) referring to normal worldly experience 
where persons and things have apparent separate nameable identity; 
a relative one (“depending one upon another,” paratantra) as 
applied to the elements when analyzed in terms of the Causal Nexus 
(“mutually dependent origination,” pratityasamut pada); 
a perfected one ( parinis panna), which is the true nature of things 
such as a Bodhisattva aspires to and finally realizes as the 
Suchness (tathatd) of things.®° 


It is thus not possible to assert unequivocally that samsara is identical with 
nirvana, for the difference exists as between an enlightened or an unenlightened 
mind. As the Lord explains: 


88 See Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, vol. I, pp. 52-4. I have taken the quotation direct from the 
Sandhinirmocana Sutra, ed. E. Lamotte, p. 85 (Tibetan text), with French translation on pp. 206-7. 


89 As detailed in the Sandhinirmocana Sutra, ed. E. Lamotte, pp. 59-65 and 188-191. 
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If the character of the elemental impulses (samskéra) is not different from the 
character of the absolute ( paramartha), then all ordinary simple people will 
be beholders of the truth; they will have obtained the success and the happi- 
ness of the high state of nirvana and they will have realized supreme and 
perfect enlightenment. But if the character of the elemental impulses is 
different from the character of the absolute, then the beholders of the truth 
will not be parted from the character of elemental impulses, and so they will 
not be free from those bonds of such a character and thus not free from the 
bonds of potential evil. If they are not free from these two kinds of bonds then 
they are not beholders of the truth, they have not obtained the success and 
happiness of the high state of nirvana and they have not realized supreme and 
perfect enlightenment. ... If the character of the elemental impulses is not 
different from the character of the absolute, then just as the character of the 
elemental impulses is identified with the character of the afflictions (k/esa) so 
the absolute would be similarly identified. But if the character of the 
elemental impulses is different from the character of the absolute, then the 
character of the absolute will not be the general character of the elemental 
impulses, . . . so it is unsuitable to say that the character of the elemental 
impulses is not different from the character of the absolute, and it is also 
unsuitable to say that it is different from it.%° 


Thus the term conditioned (samskrta) as applied to samsara and the term 
unconditioned (asamskrta) as applied to nirvana are mere appellations devised 
by those who know better in order to assist others. The true state of the elements 
(dharmata) remains the ineffable Suchness (tathata) which is only realized in the 
state of perfect enlightenment. It is this “true state” which is at the same time the 
general character of all the elemental impulses and it is in this latter sense that 


ni 
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rvana cannot be said to be different from samsara. The relationship between 
e two Is illustrated by a simile that occurs again and again not only in Sanskrit 


works but was also continually used later by Tibetan seers: 


O noble son, it is as though a magician or a clever magician’s disciple stationed 
himself at a crossroads and collected there some grass or leaves or twigs or 
pebbles or potsherds, and then produced a (magical) display of a group of 
elephants or horses or chariots or foot-soldiers, and of gems or pearls or lapis 
lazuli or conch shell or crystal or coral, or of money or grain or treasure or 
deposited wealth. Then ordinary simple folk in their ignorance and defective 
knowledge, knowing nothing of the grass and leaves and so on and according 
to what they saw and heard, would think: ‘This group of elephants ts real. 
This group of horses is real,” and so on for all the other things. Depending 
upon what they see and hear, they cleave to it and hol to it, saying: “This is 
true. Anything else is false.” They apply to everything an everyday name, 
and so afterwards they will need to investigate carefully. . . .In the same way 
ordinary simple folk who have not attained to that exalted supramundane 
wisdom, fail to understand the ineffable elemental state (dharmata) of all the 


90 Ibid., pp. 43, 44-5 and 175-6. The passage has to be much abbreviated because of the usual 


proltxity of Mahayana sutras. 
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dharmas, and in accordance with what they see or hear in the matter of 
conditioned and unconditioned things they think: “This really is conditioned 
or this really is unconditioned just as we see and hear it.” Thus they cleave to 
it and hold to it, saying: “This is true. Anything else is false.” They apply to 
everything an everyday name, and so afterwards they will need to investigate 
carefully.*! 


The basis of existence, both conditioned and unconditioned, of samsara and 
nirvana, which is referred to unambiguously as the absolute state of Just So or 
Suchness (tathata), is also named by the Mind Only school as Mind (citta) used 
in the absolute sense of Mind Only (czttamatra)—free from the dichotomy of 
subject and object. Their school is also known as Consciousness Only ( Vinana- 
matra), where consciousness must be understood in the same exalted sense. It is 
also known as Nomenclature Only (Vuziaptematra) in that all determining 
factors are mere names. Finally and perhaps more usually it is known as Practice 
of Yoga ( Yogacara), a name which, like the name Madhymaka, as applied to the 
other main Mahayana school, is equally applicable to all Buddhists of whatever 
persuasion. As used by the Mind Only school (alias Yogacara) it suggests that 
only by the practice of suitable yoga can Mind which is impure in its conditioned 
xr worldly state be realized as essentially pure in the final state of enlightenment. 
It will be observed then that this school, representing the third turning of the 
Wheel, tends to posit an overall state of reality whereas the Madhyamikas 
continue to speak noncommittally of the Void (Sinyata). At the same time 
neither of these main Mahayana schools represents a single unified tradition with 
the result that each of them embraces a varying range of affirmation or denial.” 
Thus a later Madhyamika named Bhavaviveka, who also wrote a commentary on 
Nagarjuna’s “Basic Verses,” adopting an extreme negative interpretation of 
reality, castigates the followers of the Mind Only school as introducing the 
heretical notion of a “self” (atman) under another name. 


If you say that tathata (Suchness), although beyond words, is a real thing, then 
this is the atman of the heretics which you designate with the different name 
of tathata. Your tathata is a real thing, and yet from the viewpoint of absolute 
truth it does not belong to the categories of being or nonbeing; but such is the 
atman. The heretics also believe that the a@tman, a real thing, is omnipresent, 
eternal, acting, feeling, and yet beyond all categories and concepts (nzrv- 
kalpa). Because it does not pertain to the sphere of words, because it presents 
no object to the discursive intellect (vkalpa-buddhz), it is said to be beyond 
categories. The teaching of the heretics says: ‘‘Words do not reach there; 
thought (manas-cztta) does not present itself; this is why it is called @tman.” 

Although such is the character of the @tman, you say none the less: ““Know- 
ledge that relies on tathata (tathatalambana-jrana) produces salvation, but 
knowledge that relies on the atman does not.” But what is the difference 
between your ¢tathata and the atmazn, since both of them are ineffable and yet 
91 Sandhinirmocana Sutra, pp. 36-7 and 170-1. 


92 They remain however vigorously opposed to one another. See Stcherbatsky’s brief introductory 
comments to the Discourse on Discrimination between the Middle and Extremes, pp. 3-7. 
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possess real self-nature? It is only out of a partisan spirit that you speak as you 
do. Therefore I cannot accept this tathata, the same as the atman, real yet 
nonexisting.® 


In fairness to the Mind Only school it may be pointed out that such an 
argument can only be pressed by taking @tman in a purified Vedanta sense and 
dissociating it from all notion of a personal sense. To their credit, at least from 
the orthodox Buddhist standpoint, this school does little effectively to solve the 
perennial Buddhist problem of individual continuity from one birth to another. 
This problem cannot be really solved without incurring the inevitable charge of 
heterodoxy, so firmly is the dogma of “no self” (andtman) rooted in Buddhist 
doctrine. However, the Mind Only school certainly elaborates a complex theory 
of a Basic Consciousness (dlayavijiana), which represents a vast stream of 
elements (dharmas) much as the early schools envisaged them. The essential 
difference from them consists in their denial of any essential difference between 
such a stream of unpurified elements (= samsara) and the same stream when 
purified (= nirvana). Since personality in any form Is relegated to the order of 
an imagined character ( partkalpzta) of the whole, the problem of differentiating 
individual streams of consciousness from the universal stream need not arise. It is 
sufficient for their purposes to analyze the stream according to its relative 
character ( paratantra) and in doing this, use is freely made of the earlier 
dharma-theories. 


This consciousness is known as the “apprehending consciousness” in that it 
grasps at and comprehends this bodily form. It is also called ‘‘basic conscious- 
ness in that it adheres and clings to this bodily form with a single sense of 
security. It is also called “mind” in that it is an accumulation and aggregation 
of appearances, sounds, smells, tastes, sensations of touch and of thoughts.” 


Perhaps one of the best descriptions of this Basic Consciousness given in any 
European work is the one that occurs in a footnote in Th. Stcherbatsky’s trans- 
lation of the “Discourse on Discriminations between Middle and Extremes."* 


The fundamental change which Asanga has introduced into Buddhism or, 
what is the same, into the anadtma = dharma theory, was, according to his 
own confession, the establishment of a ‘common foundation” for all the 
Elements of Existence (the dharmas). It is called dlayavijriana, which means 
“all-conserving Mind” or a “Magazine of ideas,” a ‘“‘Mind-Store.” Its implica- 
tion is first of all the denial of the external world which is replaced by ideas. It 
is also a step towards the reintroduction of the dethroned Soul. Uddyotakara 
93 See L. de la Vallée Poussin, “Madhyamaka,” in Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, vol. II 
(1933), pp. 115-6. 
94 Sandhinirmocana Sutra, pp. 55 and 184-5. 
9° This is the Madhyanta-vibhanga, one of the works ascribed to the Bodhisattva Maitreya, as 
interpreted by Asanga and supplied'with commentaries by Vasubandhu and Sthiramati. Stcherbat- 
sky’s translation was first published as vol. XXX of the Bibliotheca Buddhica, Moscow-Leningrad, 
1936, reprinted in Calcutta, 1971 in the series Indian Studies Past and Present, of which see p. 119 


for the above quotation. This work is the best available “textbook” in English concerning the Mind 
Only school. See also D. L. Friedman in the Bibliography. 
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and Vacaspatimisra reject it as a poor substitute for their substantial Soul. 
. . . This sacrifice Buddhism could not make. The anatma-vada could not 
become atma-v@éda. The whole system of dharmas has been retained, the 
number even was enlarged from seventy-five to one hundred and the dlaya 
received a place in it. Buddhism continued to be a pluralistic dharma-theory, 
but a monistic subway has been added to it. The theory of the dlaya is very 
elaborate . . .; it is beginningless (anddz) and everlasting (dhruva, not nitya) 
through all incarnations up to Nirvana. It is the source of all ideas and the 
receptacle of all past experience, hence the source of memory. It replaces both 
the external (nimitta-bhaga) and the internal (darsana- bhaga) worlds. But it 
is not a substance; it is a process; it runs underground of actual experience. 
Since we have no word in European languages, no adequate term for a 
running Soul, we must either leave the term a/aya untranslated (like the terms 
nirvana and karma) or resort to the term Psyche which is not yet engaged in 
Buddhist philosophy. We must of course keep in mind its difference not only 
from the Greek psyche but also from the Vedic atman (which was likened to 
the Greek psyche by Prof. H. Jacobi), from the Vedantic jiva, from the trans- 
migrating linga-Sarira of Sankhya, not to mention the a@tman of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. But that it 1s a substitute for an individual’s surviving Soul is clear 
from the words of Uddyotakara and Vacaspati. 


The eighteen sense-spheres (dhatu) of the early schools are retained with 
rather more emphasis on the role of consciousness throughout. The earlier 
scheme assumed the existence of elements (dharmas) representing the power of 
sense on the one hand, the object of the particular sense on the other and 
consciousness as a mental element linking the two thus: 


1. sight 7. appearances 13. visual consciousness 

2. hearing 8. sounds 14. auditory consciousness 
3. sense of smell 9. smells 15. olfactory consciousness 
4. sense of taste 10. tastes 16. gustatory consciousness 
5. sense of touch 11. touchables 17. tactile consciousness 

6. power of thought 12. thoughts 18. mental consciousness 


When mentioning these sense-spheres (dhatu), the canonical texts may at the 
same time refer to the sense-pairs (ayatana) which include the first twelve items 
as listed above conceived of simply as subject and object. These two sets of six are 
also intended in the writings of the Mind Only school by the terms “appre- 
hender” (grahaka) and “apprehended” (grahya) as produced by the corres- 
ponding forms of consciousness, which is thus spilt into an imagined duality of 
subject and object. 

They also make use of the set of Five Aggregates (skandha) into which 
personality was dissolved by the earlier schools, but the terminology may be 
slightly changed in order to remove the suggestion of external form as implied by 
the term “body” (ripa) and in order to free “consciousness” (vndana) for its 
more specialized use. Thus we have: touch (sparsa), feelings (vedana), per- 
ceptions (samj7da), mental activity (manaskara) and will (cetana).*° 


9 See Sylvain Lévi, Vijnaptimatratasiddht, pp. 19-20 (viz. verse 3 of Vasubandhu's Trémstka). 
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Having listed these “elements” which according to the Mind Only school 
represent a relative truth useful for analyzing the wholly imagined idea of a 
“self,” we may quote from another favorite sutra of this school, using the 
available English translation of Professor Suzuki: 


What is meant by egolessness of persons? .. . In the collection of Skandhas, 
Dhatus and Ayatanas there is no ego-substance, nor anything belonging to it; 
the Vijnana is originated by ignorance, deed and desire, and keeps up. its 
function by grasping objects by means of the sense-organs, such as the eye etc. 
and by clinging to them as real; while a world of objects and bodies is mani- 
fested owing to the discrimination that takes place in the world which is of 
Mind itself, that is in the Alayavijfiana (Basic Consciousness). By reason of the 
habit-energy (vasana) stored up by false imagination since beginningless time, 
this world (vesaya) is subject to change and destruction from moment to 
moment; it is like a river, a seed, a lamp, wind, a cloud; [while the Vijnana 
itself is] like a monkey who is always restless, like a fly who is ever in search of 
unclean things and defiled places, like a fire that is never satisfied. Again it is 
like a water-drawing wheel or a machine; it goes on rolling the wheel of trans- 
migration, carrying varieties of bodies and forms, resuscitating the dead like 
the demon Vetala, causing the wooden figures to move about as a magician 
moves them.?’ 


A notion which is essential to the operation as thus described is vasand, which 
Suzuki translates as “habit-energy.” The Sanskrit term is usually derived from 
vasa in the sense of “perfume,” so that uasand suggests a perfuming agent, for 
which an aerosol spray might perhaps serve as a modern example. An accurate 
interpretation may be: “the impression unconsciously left on the mind by past 
good or bad actions, which therefore produces pleasure or pain.”°® The word 
“seed” (bija) , which has many other applications, is often used as a synonym, in 
that good or bad actions are thought of as sowing seeds in the Basic Conscious- 
ness, which inevitably bear fruit when other circumstances are suitable. The 
early Tibetan translators who were very careful in fixing upon a suitable 
translation for such technical terms, coined the word bag-chags, which they 
invented by combining bag (probably in its sense of “minute’’) and chags (in the 
sense of “clinging’”). There is clearly no word available in any European 
language to give the full meaning of such a term (“latency” is perhaps the best 
available), just as originally there was no word available in Tibetan. It was 
translated into Chinese by a term meaning “force of habit,”’°? which accounts for 
Suzuki's rendering, although with his term “habit-energy” he presumably means 
a kind of residual element that produces its effect on the analogy of what we may 
understand as a habit. Clearly a habit is something that occurs again and again, 
whereas a vdsand may produce its effect in the stream of consciousness once 


French translation available in zdem, Matériaux pour l'étude du systéme vijnaptimatra, p. 74. 
97 See D. T. Suzuki, The Larikavatara Sutra, p. 61; Sanskrit text, ed P. L. Vaidya, p. 29, Il. 21-8. 
98 See V.S. Apte, Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 963. 
99 See Soothill and Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 362 (last item). 
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only. I have discussed this term at some length, as it typifies perhaps to an 
unusual degree the difficulty of finding a suitable word in any other language for 
a technical term such as this. It is thus best to retain the original term, just as we 
have come to accept the term karma in the special meaning of the moral effect 
of one’s acts. It will be noticed at once that vdasanda is similar in meaning to 
karma, but the implications of karma are far wider in that it is used to explain 
(in so far as it does explain) the continual unfolding of the phenomenal world on 
the one hand and the advance toward perfection on the other. The seeds (bia) 
whose pervasive effect (va@sana) continue to produce ever more seeds, pure or 
impure as the case may be, seemingly exist since beginningless time. They 
provide no solution for the origin of the whole phenomenal process and in effect 
no solution is required since according to fundamental Buddhist teaching the 
whole process is without beginning or end. Furthermore both the main Maha- 
yana schools, Madhyamaka as well as the Mind Only school, regard the 
phenomenal process (samsara) as mere illusion, with the result that in absolute 
truth no intellectual problem of beginning or end can have any meaning. 

In such a brief account as this one is bound to attempt to simplify, but the 
scholars who attempted to systematize the various teachings that are given in 
such canonical works as the Sandhinirmocana Sutra and the Lankavatara had to 
find room for so much earlier traditional material that continued to be incor- 
porated with the later, often clearer, concepts, and all had to be worked into a 
satisfactory framework, unless one were to follow an extreme Madhyamaka way, 
reducing all teachings whatsoever to the status of “spurious truth.” The Mind 
Only school had a far more difficult task in elaborating an order of truth based 
upon the mutually dependent ( paratantra) character of reality. Thus I quote 
once more from one of the above sutras: 


The beings which are born in whichever realm of the Wheel of Six Realms, 
whether they are born from eggs or from wombs or from heat and moisture or 
miraculously, appear in the manifestation of a bodily form. Now in the first 
instance they are dependent upon two kinds of appropriation, the assuming of 
sense-organs and what they depend on together with a body, and the assuming 
of vasandas with their prolixity relating to the appellations of characteristics, 
names and discriminations, and so mind with all these seeds (bia) matures 
and progresses, spreads and extends. Thus in the spheres where bodily form is 
involved there are these two appropriations, but in the sphere of no bodily 
form there are not two.'” 


In this short passage reference is made to the Wheel of Existence with its six 
realms as well as to the ancient notion of a threefold world, consisting of a 
Sphere of Desire (kamadhatu) where all six realms are placed, the Sphere of 
Form (rupadhatu), the abode of lower ranking celestial beings, and the Sphere 
of No Form (arupadhatu) where the higher celestial beings manifest themselves. 
These last are the “radiant = gods” (Skr. @bhasvara, Pali abhassara) who consist 


100 Sandhinirmocana Sutra, pp. 55 and 184. 
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of thought, are self-evident and subsist on joy. According to the earlier con- 
cepion of nirvana as a tranquil state beyond the highest heaven, these exalted 
spheres correspond with the higher states of trance leading to nirvana. All such 
earlier mythology has to be reinterpreted in accordance with later philosophical 
theory and the task was no easy one. 

Just as two greatly renowned scholars, Nagarjuna and Aryadeva appear in the 
second century A.D. as the main exponents of Madhyamaka teachings, so two 
other renowned scholars, Asanga and Vasubandhu, appear in the fifth century 
as the leading exponents of the Mind Only teachings. Their literary output was 
truly enormous, especially if all that later tradition attributes to them was really 
their work. Asanga is represented as having a special relationship with the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, who is said to have revealed to him the basic verses of 
some of his works and even to have appeared on earth in order to continue his 
dictations.'"! This tradition has inevitably endowed these works with con- 
siderable prestige, although they do not qualify as canonical (viz. Buddha 
Word). Reference was made above to the distinction between sutra, inspired 
discourse accepted as canonical, and Sdstra, a learned treatise elucidating the 
sutras. The origins of Sastra may be fixed with some semblance of historical 
exactitude, although attributions of authorship at a time when relationships 
between religious master and pupil were so strong may often be suspect to 
modern scholarship, the more so when there is no fixed tradition available. 
Nowadays, authors are often all too anxious to claim credit for their work, 
however much they have benefited from the labors and ideas of their 
oredecessors. By contrast, in any well established religious tradition one prefers 
to attribute one’s literary productions to a more famous teacher, both out of 
respect for him and also to give greater prestige to the teachings one is 
reproducing. For one must also bear in mind that much of the vast literary 
output of these Buddhist scholars was largely repetitive, and the Tibetans in 
their turn continued this tradition of restatement and elaboration. The origin of 
the sutras as declared Buddha Word is far more obscure. There need be no 
doubt that some of the earliest sutras, as preserved for instance by the Thera- 
vadins and the Sarvastivadins, derive originally from some of the actual 
teachings of the Buddha Sakyamuni, but being for the first few centuries an 
entirely oral tradition, they underwent elaboration and extension as occasion 
required.’ 

It is this tendency to elaborate and even to restate earlier teachings by teachers 
in the monastic compounds that led to the evolving of the Mahayana sutras. 


101 A suggestion that Maitreya represented an actual human teacher is given currency in E. J. 
Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, p. 238, but it should be dismissed. For a more recent survey 
of this matter one may refer to D. S. Ruegg, Le théorte du Tathagatagarbha, pp. 50-5. For the 
larger problem of the actual authorship of works attributed to Asanga see also zbid., pp. 39ff. 


102 Readers may be reminded that whereas the early sutras as accumulated by the Theravadins are 
preserved in the Pali canon, those of the Sarvastivadins and the other early sects that flourished in 
India largely perished with the destruction of Indian Buddhism. Their extent, however, is known by 
later reference and quotation. 
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Although the art of writing was already well established in India before the 
Christian era, teaching and especially religious teaching continued to be mainly 
oral. Thus, teachings learned by rote with the inevitable repetitions that this 
required, passed from religious master to pupil, acquiring the prestige and 
eventually formal recognition as Buddha Word. Most of the Mahayana sutras, as 
subsequently recorded in writing, are compilations of such teachings, which 
more or less fit together in composite wholes. Also a process of continual enlarge- 
ment by the incorporation of extra teachings can be proved by the existence of 
earlier and later translations of the same work into Chinese and Tibetan. In fact 
the only means available for dating a particular sutra in a certain state of 
formation is provided by its Chinese translation. This remains a rather rough 
and ready guide, as can well be imagined, for every sutra, as soon as it acquired 
a manuscript form, was not immediately translated into Chinese, and these 
translations date only from the second century A.D. onward. This however covers 
the Mahayana period fairly well; Tibetan translations, although far more 
accurate linguistically because of the remarkable care that was taken in fixing an 
adequate technical vocabulary, are of far less use for dating purposes, because 
the serious work of translation into Tibetan did not begin until the eighth 
century, while most of it was done between the tenth and the thirteenth, by when 
the sutras as well as the tantras had assumed a final form.’ As an example of 
the value of the Chinese datings, we may note that the three sutras from which 
we have quoted above in discussing Madhyamaka teachings, namely the 
‘Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Verses,” the Vimalakirtinirdesa and 
the Sirangamasamadhi, were all translated into Chinese before the end of the 
second century A.D., whereas the two sutras used in discussion of Mind Only 
teachings, namely the Sandhinirmocana and the Lankdvatdra, were not 
translated into Chinese until the fifth century A.D. It may be readily assumed 
that they already existed in India in manuscript form up to as much as a century 
earlier, and a dating such as this is in conformity with what is known of Asanga 
and his brother Vasubandhu. 

The three turnings of the Wheel of the Doctrine thus represent a perfectly 
valid historical development of Buddhist teachings, and the origins of all of 
them are firmly rooted in what goes before. Hence the date of formulation of the 
various phases of teaching cannot represent their actual origin as Buddha Word. 
We observed above that even the earliest known Buddha Word is closely related 
to religious and philosophical beliefs which were current in India of the fifth 
century B.C., especially the belief in continual rebirth, the doctrine of no self 
(anatman), which only has meaning in terms of the then prevalent notions of a 
self (a@tman), as well as the theory of real elements of existence. Thereafter, just 
as the Madhyamaka insistence on the essential nonreality of these supposed “real 
elements” can only be understood in terms of the earlier theories, so now the 


105 A notable example of the considerable differences that can exist between two Tibetan trans- 
lations is that of the Sarvadurgatipartfodhana Tantra (see T. Skorupski in the Bibliography), which 
was translated first toward the end of the eighth century and then again in the thirteenth. 
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Mind Only school can only be understood as a thoughtful reverse move, which 
had the effect of restoring the whole dharma-theory, albeit in a modified form, 
to its earlier plausibility. Thus although the two later turnings of the wheel come 
one after another in time, each of them has a just claim in different ways to 
represent the true Buddha Word in that earlier exaggerated tendencies, 
excessive positivity in the first case, excessive negativity in the second, were being 
corrected. 

For the followers of the Mind Only school the state of enlightenment is 
represented by the Basic Consciousness (d/ayauvijnana) in its purified or perfected 
form. This Basic Consciousness operates as the total sphere of the elements of 
existence (dharmadhatu), and as we have already observed above these are 
analyzed in accordance with the dharma-theories of the earlier schools. The 
essential difference in interpretation derives from the general Mahayana 
conviction that there is no essential difference between nirvana and samsara, 
analyzed as they were by the earlier schools into nonconditioned and conditioned 
elements. The apparent difference between the two Is now envisaged as a matter 
of the impurity or purity, as the case may be, of Consciousness (vzj7ana) or Mind 
(cztta), both these terms being used as synonyms in the absolute sense. The basis 
for Consciousness in this absolute sense is the continuing stream of dharmas, of 
which an imagined person with his body and organs of sense, and an imagined 
outer world with its objects of sense is the everyday experience. This so-called 
Basic Consciousness (d/ayavijnana) thus corresponds as a later concept to the 
earlier concept of the person as a mere continuance (santana) of a stream of 
dharmas from one birth to the next.'** The purpose of religious practice of those 
Early Disciples (§ravaka) was to stop the dharmas manifesting themselves, so that 
the “blank” of nirvana might become manifest. By contrast, the practice of those 
who follow the Mahayana schools aims at a fundamental change in the mind. 
Thus it can be said that essentially there is nothing to be done, for as Aryadeva 
exclaims: “If there were anything to be done, this world could never be 
stopped.” There is essentially nothing to be stopped, as the dharmas, which the 
earlier schools endowed with varying degress of reality, are essentially non- 
existent. The general difference between the two main Mahayana schools is to be 
found in a certain willingness or a certain unwillingness, as the case may be, to 
interpret the absolute reality, as realized by a Bodhisattva at the end of his 
career, in positive terms. We have seen that by attempting to do so, the followers 
of the Mind Only school lay themselves open to a possible charge of reintro- 
ducing a self (@tman) under another name. However, if the attempt is not made, 
how is the career of a Bodhisattva to be usefully and helpfully analyzed? The 
analysis is characterized as “relative” ( paratantra), for once the goal is reached 
the whole apparatus disappears. Mind Only remains free of the duality of an 


104 The concept of such a Basic Consciousness was not an invention of the Mind Only schools. 
Like so many concepts that receive prominence in later teachings, it can be traced back to some of 
the earlier schools. See L. de la Vallée Poussin, Siddhi, pp. 178ff. For my previous references to 
santana see the Index. 
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imagined subject and object, which have their basis in consciousness in its 
condition as sixfold, listed just above as items 13 to 18 of the eighteen dhatus. As 
coordinator of these six aspects of consciousness, a seventh known as Mentation 
(manas) is also posited, although there is some discussion of its precise relation- 
ship to “mental consciousness” (manovijridna, item 18). This is but one of the 
complications in a very complex systematization. However, this seventh 
coordinating “consciousness” is identifiable as the basis of the false idea of a self. 
It is inevitably associated with four afflictions (klesa)—the illusion of selfhood, 
the actual concept of a self, the pride of self and the love of self— and it operates 
through the Five Aggregates (skandha), now known as touch, feelings, 
perceptions, mental activity and will.’ One suspects that these are introduced 
into the system, albeit in a modified form, as venerable concepts of the earlier 
period, which cannot be lightly dismissed. Thus they may appear to introduce 
complications that are unnecessary to the scheme of eight forms of conscious- 
ness, which may be listed accordingly: 


Basic Consciousness (a@layavijndna) when impure gives rise to: 

Agitated Mentation (klista-manas) with its idea of a self and an exterior 
world, as experienced through 

Mental Consciousness, 

Tactile Consciousness, 

Gustatory Consciousness, 

Olfactory Consciousness, 

Auditive Consciousness, 

Visual Consciousness. 


The Basic Consciousness in its impure state serves as the operative basis for all 
the other types of consciousness. Continuing like a stream from a beginningless 
past it contains all the latent “seeds” which mature when attendant conditions 
are suitable. In some respects it may be compared with our idea of a sub- 
consciousness accepted as the basis of our whole psychological life. But it is more 
than this, because it contains within itself not only our subjective life, but also 
the whole objective world which we apprehend through our senses.’ Thus it 
produces both the body with its sense-organs and the corresponding mani- 
festations of the objects of sense., However, all is a mere mental fabrication. The 
Basic Consciousness itself is never stable, for it consists of a succession of 
dharmas which manifest themselves momentarily. Continuity is maintained by 
the theory of vdsandas, the latent after-effects that every manifestation of any 
dharma leave, as it were, in store until conditions for its remanifestation produce 
the inevitable effect. These “seeds” can remain latent for indefinite periods and 
there is no limit to their continuing accumulation. Conceived of as a personal 


105 See L. de la Vallée Poussin, Siddhi, pp. 257ff., and for a full discussion of the seventh 
consciousness, pp. 225ff. 

106 There are different theories on the extent to which the outer world may materialize. See L. de 
la Vallée Poussin, “Note sur l'Alayavijnana” in Mélanges chinots et bouddhiques vol. III, pp. 145ff., 
which precedes an important translated excerpt by E. Lamotte (see Bibliography). 
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stream of consciousness, this store of latent seeds will produce only those which 
suit actual circumstances. Thus one born as a human being will see a human 
world, while in a subsequent rebirth in the animal world only those seeds will 
mature that are suited to the experience of a dog or a pig or whichever animal it 
may be. The theory takes for granted the earlier Buddhist teaching that the 
interminable process of rebirths has gone on for so long that everyone has been 
born at some time in relationship to everyone else in all the possible spheres of 
rebirth. The resulting teaching is a curious mingling of mythology and psycho- 
logical insight, inevitably circumscribed by what was taught in the sutras as 
Buddha Word. The most precise statement of the whole theory is given by 
Vasubandhu in a short work of thirty verses (Trzmstka) with interspersed 
commentary. It is sufficient for present purposes to quote one verse (no. 15) 
together with the following explanation and supporting quotation: 


In accordance with circumstances the five kinds of consciousness 
Arise in the Basic Consciousness, whether together or not, like waves from 
water. 


Commentary: ‘The five” are the consciousness of sight and so on together with 
the consciousness of thought, which accompanies them. The consciousness in 
which they fuse together (alayavijiana) is called the Basic Consciousness 
because it is the bed for the seeds of the five, the consciousness of the eye and 
the rest and because there is a grasping for (re)birth as the seeds spring up 
from it. The springing up occurs in all certainty of whatever is ordained by 
attendant circumstances, and so the idea of a self exists. “Together or not’ 
means simultaneously or in succession, that is to say, like waves on water. It is 
an illustration of the arising, whether simultaneously or not, of the kinds of 
consciousness proceeding from the Basic Consciousness. As it is said (in the 
Sandhinirmocana Sutra): ‘““O Sthiramati, as in the case of a great flood of 
water, if the circumstances exist for the arising of a single wave, then just a 
single wave arises; if the circumstances exist for two or three or more waves to 
arise, then so many more waves arise. Nor is there interruption or cessation of 
this moving flood of water. It is even so, O Visamati. If the circumstances exist 
for the arising of a single state of consciousness, embedded in, depending 
upon the Basic Consciousness, which is like the flood of water, then just the 
consciousness of sight (or any of the others singly) will arise. If circumstances 
exist for the arising of two or three of five states of consciousness, then at once 
up to five such states will arise. 
The Receiving Consciousness 1s profound and subtle, carrying all seeds 
like a flood, 
Simple folk in their delusion might conceive of it as a Self, 
so it is not taught to them.!°’ 
This Basic Consciousness (also referred to in the above quotation as fusing 
consciousness and receiving consciousness) is neither the same nor different from 
107 See Sylvain Lévj, Matériaux, pp. 103-4, and for the Sanskrit text his Vajniaptimatratasiddht, 


pp. 33-4. The quotation used in the commentary will be found in a shorter version in the Sandhz- 
nirmocana Sutra, ed. Lamotte, p. 185. 
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the perfect state of enlightenment as known to the Buddhas and realized by 
Bodhisattvas on the final stage of their long career. In general the Mind Only 
school subscribes to the view that a vast series of lives is necessary in order to 
attain to the truth, but it is doubtless assumed that those who adopt their 
teachings are already well advanced on this arduous path. The process of 
enlightenment may be expressed in the simplest of terms as freedom from the 
duality of the lower states of consciousness, as expressed in subject (apprehender 
= grahaka) and object (apprehended = grahya), resulting in the tranquilizing 
the Basic Consciousness which is then manifest as Mind Only or Consciousness 
Only. It is simply a matter of knowing. 


There is no difference whatsoever in any true sense between tranquillity 
and the process of rebirth here. 

Yet it is stated that the achievement of tranquility by those of virtuous 
deeds derives from the cessation of rebirth. 


Commentary: This means that there is no distinguishing at all in an absolute 
sense between samsara and nirvana. Yet it is said that the attainment of 
salvation comes from the cessation of rebirth for those of virtuous deeds who 
practice on the way to salvation. Circumventing wrong views, there are now 
four verses concerning knowledge in an absolute sense as a counteraction 
against them: 
When a Bodhisattva has accumulated an unlimited stock of knowledge 
and merit, 
As the result of his precision of thought regarding the dharmas, he 
penetrates their meaning as consequent upon verbalized reflection. 
Having recognized that their meanings are mere verbalized reflections, 
he is established, as it were, in Mind Only. 
Realizing in his wisdom that there is nothing but Mind, he then advances 
to the nonexistence of Mind. 
Having realized the nonexistence of duality (subject and object), 
the wise one is established in the Dharma-Sphere, where there is no such. 
By the force of his nondiscriminating knowledge, which is always and 
everywhere associated with sameness, their support, that dense evil mass, is 
expelled by the wise one, as poison by its antidote. 


These excerpts are taken from one of the main works usually attributed to 
Asanga supported by Maitreya’s inspiration. Entitled Mahayanasitralamkara 
(“Adornment of Mahayana Siutras’’), it consists of verses interspersed with 
commentary, suggesting a relationship of master and pupil. A pious fiction 
attributes the verses to the Bodhisattva Maitreya and the commentary to 
Asanga, but such a format may well be a literary device of a single author. A 
short section of commentary follows the first of the verses quoted above. The 
next four are followed by further commentary, not quoted here, but drawn on 
for the interpretation of the extremely succinct verses.!°® The theme of the whole 

108 Sanskrit edition by Sylvain Lévi, pp. 23-4 (=-Ch. VI, w. 5-9). His French translation (see 
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work is the preparation for and the career of a Bodhisattva as practiced in 
accordance with Mind Only teachings. Allowing for the difference in scope 
between the career of a Bodhisattva toward Buddhahood and that of an Early 
Disciple (Sravaka) toward Arhatship, one may note considerable similarity 
between a Mahayana work such as this and any guide to the religious life based 
on the earlier Buddhist teachings.!°? The Mind Only school was just as much 
preoccupied with Abhidharma as were ther early sects, and in fact another of 
Asanga’s attributed works is a “Compendium of Abhidharma,”!'® which is a 
considerable collection of well-ordered terminological definitions in the 
traditional question and answer format. Discriminating knowledge certainly 
plays a preponderate part in their teachings, although the final aim is the 
cessation of all discriminating thought. 


For when consciousness is unaware of anything on which to depend, 

Then one abides in Consciousness Only since there is no apprehender 
(subject) in the absence of anything apprehended (object). 

This is Non-Mind, Non-Dependance, Knowledge which is supramundane, 

The Reversal of the Basis now freed of its twofold evil. 

It is the ineffable sphere, unpolluted, firm and good, 

Proclaimed by the Great Sage as blissful, as Salvation-Body, Dharma-Body. 


These are the final verses of Vasubandhu’s short work of thirty verses ( Trimstka) 
with interspersed commentary, from which we may perhaps usefully quote 
concerning the “Reversal of the Basis,” as this may help to explain the difference 
(which is essentially no difference) between samsara and nirvana. 


The Basis is the Basic Consciousness (@/ayavijriana) with all the seeds, and as 
for its Reversal, there comes about a cessation because of the absence of those 
evil maturing udsana of duality and thus a reversal because of the presence of 
competence and the nondual knowledge of the Dharma-Body. But this 
Reversal of the Basis is obtained by the elimination of what? In reply he says: 
“freed of its twofold evil,” and the two are the evil of the “obstruction from the 
emotions” (klesSévdrana) and the evil of the “obstruction of knowables” (jreya- 
varana). The evil relates to the absence of competence in the Basis, and this 
again is the seed of the two obstructions of the emotions and knowables.!"! 


This quotation introduces two or more technical terms that are constantly met 
with in this literature and thus are equally common in related Tibetan works. 
The two kinds of obstruction are in effect the reverse of the two kinds of “stocks” 
which a Bodhisattva must accumulate, namely stocks of merit and stocks of 
knowledge. His progress is clearly hindered by nonmeritorious obstructions, 
desires, passions, annoyances, emotional disturbance of all kinds, as well as by 


109 An outstanding work of this kind is Buddhaghosa’s Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga), 
available in English translation by Bhikkhu Nanamoli. 


110 Available in French translation as Le Compendium de la Super-Doctrine (A bhidharma- 
samuccaya) d’'Asanga, by Walpola Rahula. 

Ml See Sylvain Lévi, Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, pp. 43-4 (= Trimstka wv. 28-30 with excerpts from 
the commentary). For the French translation, see his Matériaux, pp. 121-2. 
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obstruction relating to matters that should be known and known accurately. 
Difficulty in fixing suitable terms in English for these two kinds of obstruction is 
caused by the word &lesa, which means literally “anguish” or “distress,” but 
which in Buddhist usage comes to mean whatever is morally distressful and thus 
in effect “sinful emotions.” It is often translated as “passion” but this word tends 
to be overused, as it provides a ready translation for other Sanskrit words. 
Because of its special difficulty the early Tibetan translators invented a special 
term for it (as in the case of vasand), namely nyon-mongs, which is presumably a 
compound of a word meaning “crazed” (nyon = smyon) and another meaning 
“obscured” or “‘stultified” (mongs = rmongs). This term simply corresponds in 
meaning to klesa and has no other use in the Tibetan language. Although quite 
sure that it comes close enough to the actual meaning of this difficult term, I 
have tried to avoid the translation “sin” out of deference to a new generation of 
westernized Buddhists, who react very quickly against the introduction into 
Buddhist texts of terms with a specialized Christian application. “Affliction” 
may be regarded as a tolerable translation in that it can refer to anything that 
upsets the equanimity of the mind, although it misses the moral aspect of the 
disturbance, which must be understood as also included. The term “sinful” (for 
upasamklista) becomes essential in some contexts. 


d. The Theory of Buddha-folds 

Despite their differences in the interpretation of the absolute state of buddha- 
hood, more or less negative, more or less positive as the case might be, the two 
main Mahayana schools, the Madhyamaka and the Mind Only agreed that theirs 
was the superior “way” or “Vehicle” (ydna) as distinct from those of the earlier 
schools, namely the ‘‘way of the Disciples” (Sravaka) and the “way of the Lone 
Buddha” ( pratyekabuddha), regularly classed together as an “inferior way” 
(Hinayana). The Lone Buddha continues to figure in all lists of the various 
accepted grades of practicing Buddhists, but he has little or no historical signifi- 
cance for the development of the Doctrine. Unlike the Early Disciple who 
achieves nirvana (thus receiving the title of Arhat or “Worthy’”) with the help of 
Sakyamuni’s teaching as expounded at the first turning of the Wheel of the 
Doctrine, a Lone Buddha achieves enlightenment independently and he is not 
expected to preach the doctrine.'!? The concept was probably an early 
concession to the fact that enlightened beings could exist outside the Buddhist 
fold, as constituted by Sakyamuni’s early following, but once approved of, the 
Lone Buddha continued to be referred to as belonging inside the fold. Like 
earlier mythological concepts, referred to above, the later schools continue to 
take for granted his existence as a special type of Buddhist practitioner, just as 
they continued to operate within the same kind of mythology. Among the 
followers of the Mahayana, opinions varied concerning the situation of those 


112 Tt is recounted concerning Majijusri that he appeared as a Pratyekabuddha precisely in order 
to convert living beings in a previous world age when the Good Law (saddharma) was eclipsed for a 
time, but this may be regarded as an exceptional occurrence. See E. Lamotte, La concentration de la 
marche héroique, p. 243. 
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who followed the lesser vehicles. The Saddharmapundarika insists that there is in 
reality only one “way” or “vehicle,” namely the way leading to the perfect 
nirvana of a Buddha. Thus there is only one final stage of nirvana for all beings, 
and Sakyamuni has only taught what appeared as “inferior ways” in order to lead 
those of lesser accomplishments more gradually into the one and only way of a 
Bodhisattva. However, we have already noticed in a quotation from the Vzmala- 
kirtinirdesasiutra that a clear distinction is drawn between the “fold of the 
Buddhas,” which is fully involved in the world for the good of living beings, and 
those “who have achieved a state of fixity in the nonconditioned state,” viz. the 
Arhats. Following such an argument, these last cannot advance toward final 
enlightement from their inferior state of nirvana, and thus must retrace their 
steps and follow the one and only way of the Bodhisattva, if they are ever to 
reach final enlightenment. 

That there can be only one final state of nirvana is asserted unequivocally by 
the Sandhinirmocanasitra, but living beings are graded into different “folds.” 
Having described the process toward final salvation, the Lord continues: 


Even those beings who are of the fold of the Sravakayana obtain supreme 
nirvana with its achievements and happiness by means of this way and this 
practice; likewise beings who are of the fold of the Pratyekabuddhayana and 
those who are of the fold of the Tathdgatas obtain supreme nirvana with its 
achievements and happiness by means of this way and this practice. So this is 
the one pure way, the one purification of Disciples, Lone Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, and there is no other one. But while I teach with such an 
intention that there is a single way (ydna), this does not mean that there do 
not exist in the (various) realms of living beings, depending on their natures, 
beings of dull faculties, of medium faculties and of acute faculties. Someone 
belonging to the fold of the Disciples, who is intent on tranquility alone, even 
if he possessed the zeal of all Buddhas, is incapable of taking his place on the 
throne of enlightenment and realizing supreme and perfect enlightenment. If 
you ask why, it is because he belongs to an inferior fold on account of the 
smallness of his compassion and his fear of suffering. His compassion being 
small, he is not at all disposed to further the welfare of living beings. His fear 
of suffering being great, he is not at all disposed to involve himself in the phe- 
nomenal world (literally: in all the contingent activity of elemental impulses, 
samskara). I have not taught that one who is not disposed to further the 
welfare of living beings or to involve himself in the phenomenal world, can 
take his place on the throne of enlightenment and realize supreme and perfect 
enlightenment. But a Disciple who is receptive to enlightenment, him I 
declare to be a Bodhisattva by integration, because once released from the 
obstruction of the afflictions and if encouraged by the Buddha, his mind will 
be freed from the obstructions relating to all that should be known.!!° 


The Lankdavatarasutra describes no less than five folds, those of Disciples, of 
Lone Buddhas, of the Tathagata (i.e., for Bodhisattvas), of uncertain people, 
and of those who never desire salvation. This last interesting group is said to 


113 See the Sandhinirmocana Sutra, pp. 73-4 and p. 198. 
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consist of two kinds of living beings, those who have given up all accumulating of 
merit and are thus damned (except for the mercy of the Buddhas) and those 
Bodhisattvas who have vowed never to enter nirvana on the assumption that 
there will always be living beings who require their administrations. This satra 
allows for the possibility of a Disciple transferring from his fold to that of the 
Tathagata,!"* as also does the Sandhinirmocana Sitra. These appear to be the 
only two classes of living beings who can aspire to final enlightenment. It is likely 
that we are concerned here with the practical proposition of the actual 
conversion of monks who followed the teachings of the earlier sutras, to the 
Bodhisattva path, as proclaimed in the Mahayana sutras, for as we noted above 
Hinayana and Mahayana monks often lived within the same monastic com- 
pound. The third group may well refer to a large number of Buddhist monks 
who were committed to neither vehicle. There is no clear teaching on such a 
moot point as this.!!° 


e. The Theory of the Buddha-embryo 

This term gotra, which we have translated as “fold” and which is more often 
translated as “lineage” or “clan,” undergoes a remarkable semantic change 
which may be fairly simply explained. Only those born within the fold of the 
Buddhas or who succeed in transferring to it, can aspire toward enlightenment 
or to use the traditional phrase “raise the thought of enlightenment.” Thus gotra 
comes to mean the inherent nature of buddhahood that needs to be developed 
into maturity by the training which a Bodhisattva undergoes on his long career. 
It thus comes to be identified in another sutra as the essence of buddhahood, 
with the result that it can no longer represent categories of any kind: 


As for this gotra of the noble ones, there is no action (karma) there, no 
involvement in action, nor is any action performed there by body, speech or 
mind. This gotra cannot be ordered as inferior, as medium or as inferior, and 
why? It has no distinction because of the single savour of all the dharmas. It is 
void, in that it is void of body and mind, and so it accords with nirvana. It is 
pure in that it is free of the impurity of all afflictions (klesa). It is never “mine” 
because it is free from the sameness of existence and nonexistence. It is true in 
the sense of absolute truth. .. .!!6 


Several Mahayana sutras associated with the third turning of the Wheel of the 
Doctrine contain teachings of a similar kind, according to which the essence of 
buddhahood exists in living beings in a defiled form like a fragment of gold or a 
jewel that has fallen into filth and which only needs to be cleaned and polished 


114 See the Lankavatara Sutra, Vaidya's text p. 29, ll. 19ff., and Suzuki's translation, pp. 58-60. 

115 The matter is treated in more detail in the Ratnagotravibhaga (see below). See Takasaki’s 
translation, pp. 201-7 and again pp. 222-4. The term gotra is not used in this work in the meaning of 
“fold” or even of “lineage,” as it assumes the special meaning that will be explained immediately. 
Thus, these different categories of people are no longer categorized as gotra. 


116Translated from the Kafyapaparivarta Sutra, ed. von Staél-Holstein, 103-4 (p. 151f.). 
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for its pristine brightness to shine forth.!'? An authoritative scholastic work on 
the subject is a treatise consisting of verses and interspersed commentary 
attributed like several other works already mentioned above, to the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya and his devotee Asanga and entitled Ratnagotravibhaga (“A Study of 
the Jewel Enclosure”).''8 It differs from the other works attributed to this 
illustrious pair in that it is not concerned with theories of a Basic Consciousness 
and the other derivative aspects of consciousness, which have been described 
above. Whereas these are predominantly investigations into the nature of 
phenomenal existence, this last study proclaims the nature of the very essence of 
buddhahood, which is the goal of this whole class of literature. In that the 
essence of buddhahood is recognized as Mind in its pure pristine state, there 
exists a fundamental connection between all these works, which are associated 
with the third turning of the Wheel, however justified may be the doubts that 
are expressed concerning the attribution of authorship to the various treatises. 
Here we must content ourselves with a clarification of the main terms and a few 
quotations in illustration of the actual teaching. 

The term gotra, translated earlier as “fold,” is perhaps suitably translated in 
the changed context as “enclosure,” since this English word has the useful double 
meaning of both that which encloses, as does a fold, and that which is enclosed. 
A similar shift in meaning may well explain the use of gotra as now synonymous 
with the essence of buddhahood. The Sanskrit term used for “essence” in this 
particular sense is garbha, which normally means “womb” or “embryo.” Both 
these words provide tolerable translations in suitable contexts, but “essence” 
(Tibetan: snyng-po) is a satisfactory translation. For the equation of these 
various terms we may now quote from the Ratnagotravibhaga: 


With regard to Suchness (tathata) in its defiled state it has been said 
that “All beings are of the essence of buddhahood,” but what can this 
mean? 

Because of the inclusion of the host of living beings in the Buddha-Knowledge, 

Because of the nonduality of their (defilement and) nondefilement 
primordially, 

Because of the identification of the fruit (of their practice) in the 
Buddha-enclosure, 

All embodied beings are said to be of the essence of buddhahood. 

Because of the nondifferentiation of Suchness and the consequent 
amplitude of the Buddha-body, also because of the Buddha-enclosure, 

All embodied beings are always of the essence of buddhahood. 


'17 Two major works on this whole subject have appeared in recent years, both by D. S. Ruegg: 
La théorte du Tathagatagarbha et du Gotra, and Le traité du Tathagatagarbha de Bu-ston 
Rin-po-che. The introduction to the latter work (pp. 7-18) discusses the various Mahayana sutras, 
mainly as known from quotations, used in justification of these teachings. 


118 The Sanskrit text was published by E. H. Johnstone in Patna, 1950. An English translation by 
Jikido Takasaki, published in the Rome Oriental Series no. X XIII is also available. See also E. Ober- 
miller in the Bibliography. The Tibetan title of the work corresponds to a Sanskrit title of Uttara- 
tantra-Sastra (“Treatise on Higher Tantra’). 
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In short it is said by the Lord by means of a threefold argument that 
“All beings are of the essence of buddhahood”: because of the amplitude 
of the Dharma-body of the Buddha in all living beings, because of the 
nondifferentiation of Suchness of the Buddha and because of existence 
of the Buddha-enclosure.'!9 


Elsewhere it is shown how the Buddha-enclosure provides the basis for the 
religious life, and we may note that the term Buddha-sphere (Buddha-dhatu) is 
used with identical meaning: 


If there were no Buddha-sphere, there would be no aversion to the misery 
(of samsara), 

So there would be no wish, no desire, no aspiration for nirvana. 

So it 1s said: “If there were no Buddha-essence, O Lord, there would be 
no aversion to suffering or wish for nirvana or any such desire or aspiration.” 
In short it is stated that even for those beings who are committed to wrong 
views the Buddha-sphere, the Pure Enclosure; is the basis for a twofold 
necessity; it produces aversion to samsara based on insight into the evil 
of its misery and it arouses the desire for nirvana based on insight into 
the gloriousness of bliss.!”° 


From the last passage it would seem clear that the Buddha-enclosure (gotra), 
which is synonymous with the Buddha-essence (or embryo = garbha), also 
known as the Buddha-sphere (dhatu), provides the essential basis for “raising the 
thought toward enlightenment” and so embarking upon a Bodhisattva’s career, 
the sole means of achieving buddhahood. If one proclaims, as some now 
proclaim, that all living beings are capable eventually of attaining buddhahood, 
then logically the Buddha-essence must be present in all living beings, however 
much covered and obscured it may be. : 


Like the Buddha in a wretched lotus-flower, or honey in its comb, 
like grain in the husk, or gold in the dirt, 

like treasure in the ground, or a green shoot (dormant) in a seed, 
like the Buddha-nature in the ragged garment (of an ascetic), 
like a king-to-be in a foul female womb, 

like a precious image in its clay mould, 

even so is the Buddha-sphere to be found in living beings, 
obscured with the dirt of accidental afflictions.!*! 


In so far as all the terms just listed refer to the quiddity (tattva) of perfect 
enlightenment, so often referred to as Suchness (tathata) in order to avoid more 
compromising terminology, it follows that Suchness itself is not only pure but 
also involved in impurity. This accords entirely with the Mahayana view that 


119 Ratnagotrauvibhaga, ed. Johnston, p. 25, ll. 18ff., Takasaki, pp. 197-8. 

120 Jbid., p. 35, ll. 18ff., Takasaki, pp. 221-2. My translation differs from his especially in the 
translation of terms previously analyzed. 

121 Jbid., p. 59, Il. 16ff., Takasaki, pp. 268-9. According to the Commentary the “Buddha- 
nature in a ragged garment” refers to a Buddha-image wrapped up in a filthy cloth. It may equally 
well be the Buddha-nature concealed within a rag-clad ascetic. 
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there is no essential difference between nirvana and samsara. 


As Suchness may be polluted, so it is also pure, and as pure 
it possesses the Qualities of a Buddha, the Actions of a Conqueror. 
Being the realm of the seers of absolute truth and the source 
of the immaculate Three Jewels (Buddha, Doctrine and Community). 
What is clarified by this? 
The Enclosure of these Three Jewels is the realm of the seers of the absolute; 
It is unimaginable from four points of view in accordance with four 
kinds of reasoning. 


Here polluted Suchness refers to the Enclosure unreleased from its cover of 
afflictions, being the Buddha-essence, while pure Suchness is characterized by 
the Reversal of the Basis in the Buddha-stage, being the Dharma-body of the 
Tathagata. Pure Buddha-qualities refer to the supramundane Buddha- 
dharmas, the Ten Powers (of a Buddha) and so on, occurring in the Dharma- 
body of a Tathagata as characterized by the Reversal of the Basis. The Actions 
of a Conqueror refer to that supreme spontaneous activity of the Buddha- 
dharmas, viz., the Ten Powers etc., which consists in the uninterrupted 
recounting of announcements about Bodhisattvas, unchanging, unceasing, 
unending. This is said to be the realm of the omniscient ones because once 
again these four points, as listed, are unimaginable in accordance with four 
kinds of reasoning. With which four? 

Because of the pairing of purity and the sinful state, 

Because of defilement of the totally sinless state, 

Because there is nowhere that (Buddha-)dharmas are not inherent, 

Because of their spontaneous and undiscriminating character. !7? 


A long commentarial passage elucidates all these reasonings, the gist of which is 
to argue the immanence of the essence of Buddhahood in all realms of pheno- 
menal existence. Thus (1) samsara and nirvana are effectively paired; (2) the 
pure Buddha-essence is obscured in the afflicted (= sinful) state of ordinary 
living beings; (3) yet the Buddha-qualities are everywhere available; and (4) the 
Actions of a Buddha despite their apparent multiplicity in accordance with the 
needs of living beings transcend all notions of discrimination. In short what is 
finally unimaginable is the pairing of transcendence and immanence, and 
Buddhists are not the only ones who have wrestled with what is, in effect, a 
theological problem, even if one avoids, as they do, the assertion of supreme 
being. 

The dichotomy of transcendence and immanence is expressed in terms of 
Mind as “pristine purity” ( prakrttvsuddht) and Mind pervaded by “accident 
defilement” (dgantuka-mala) usually defined as the two kinds of obstructions, 
those relating to the afflictions (klesa) and those relating to what should be 
known (jreya). Defiled Mind thus corresponds to the Basic Consciousness (dlaya- 
uujnana) as described above, while pure translucent Mind corresponds to the 
Reversal of the Basis in the stage of buddhahood. Thus it is by no means illogical 


122 [bid., p. 21, ll. 3ff., Takasaki, pp. 186-8. On the use of “sin” for k/esa see p. 109 above. 
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that certain passages in the Lamnkdvatdrasitra should identify the Buddha- 
essence (Tathdgata-garbha) with Basic Consciousness itself.'25 On the one hand 
the Buddha-essence must be identified with Pure Mind, albeit involved in defile- 
ment, and on the other hand it is Basic Consciousness in its reversal which is 
identified with the supreme enlightenment of buddhahood. Thus an overall 
identification is inevitable, while the “unimaginable character” of the 
identifying of purity and impurity, nirvana and samsara, remains. Its un- 
imaginable character corresponds to the undetermined character of certain 
basic questions in the earlier teachings.'** 


f. The Theory of Buddha- bodies 

Before bringing to an end this survey of doctrine relating to the third turning 
of the Wheel, there remains one other important formulation that may be 
described rather briefly, although the development of these particular teachings 
was gradual and fairly complex. The early followers of Sakyamuni soon began to 
formulate theories of two conceivable Buddha-bodies. There was the Body of 
Form or Maturation (rupakdya or vipdkakdya), referring to any kind of body 
assumed by a Buddha in the phenomenal world, and there was the Dharma- 
Body, representing from one point of view the sum total of the Buddha-Doctrine 
and from another the absolute supramundane state into which a Buddha passed 
on entering final nirvana. According to early Buddhist scholasticism this 
consisted of pure Buddha-dharmas (in the sense of “elements” or “impulses”), 
and this theory was retained in the Mind Only school since they retained, in a 
rather changed form as already noted, the whole theory of dharmas. Corres- 
pondingly, our last quotation refers to supramundane Buddha-dharmas, the 
Ten Powers and so on.” 

Early Perfection of Wisdom teachings and other early Mahayana sutras 
require no development in the doctrine of Buddha-bodies, because here 
everything that is not demonstrable as absolute truth falls within the category of 
relative or spurious truth and it is here that all kinds of Buddha-manifestations 
belong without the need for the drawing of distinctions. At the same time there 
were already in existence even from the earliest times notions of other possible 
Buddha-bodies, even if scholastic definition was lacking.'?© Thus according to 
early legends Sakyamuni visited his mother in the heavens, assuming for this 
purpose a “mind-made” (manomaya) body. Also the various magical powers 
with which not only he himself but also any Early Disciple who had achieved 
nirvana (thus becoming an Arhat) were credited included the ability to produce 
replicas of one’s bodily form at will. Furthermore, we have already noted that 
some early Mahayana sutras identified all the many Buddhas who taught in 


123 Lankavatara sutra, Suzuki's translation, pp. 190, 193, 203-4, etc. 
124 See “undetermined matters” in the Index. | 
125 For a brief account of the Buddha-dharmas, see Har Dayal, Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp. 19-29. 


126 On this subject, see L. de la Vallée Poussin, Stddhz, pp. 762ff. for appendix on ‘Les corps du 
Bouddha.” One may also refer to N. Dutt, Mahayana Buddhism, ch. V, pp. 141 ff. 
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myriads of Buddha-fields with a one and only Buddha, envisaged as Sakyamuni 
himself. Thus scholarly speculation and eventual formulation of these various 
ideas became inevitable. In some sutras, such as the Lankadvatara, ideas on the 
subject seem to be very confused, but in such cases we are dealing with 
composite works, where different popular traditions exist side by side.'?’ A fairly 
precise formulation was finally evolved by scholars of the Mind Only school, and 
since their most important treatises are usually attributed to Asanga, the scheme 
of three main types of Buddha-body may be credited to him: 


1. Dharma-body or Self-Existent (svuabhaucka) Body (kaya) 
2. Glorious Body (sambhoga- kaya) 
3. Transformation Body (nzrmana-kaya). 


Briefly stated, the Dharma-Body 1s the Body of the Dharma-sphere (dharma- 
dhatu) in the traditional sense of the totality of purified elements (dharmas) and 
the sum-total of the Buddha-Word. It is beyond diversity and is the same for all 
Buddhas. The Glorious Body is manifold in manifestation and represents the 
form in which Buddhas teach in pure Buddha-fields. The Transformation Body 
is the one assumed in any realm of phenomenal existence for the purpose of 
instructing and saving living beings. It also includes Buddha-images as supports 
for faith in the Doctrine.'?8 One may note the existence of parallel sets of four 
Buddha-Bodies, usually involving two types of “Glorious Body,” a “self- 
enjoyment-body” (svasambhoga-kaya) and an “enjoyment-body for others’ 
( parasambhoga-kaya). The term “enjoyment body,” which is here interpreted as 
“Glorious Body,” derives from the idea of enjoying the benefits of the practice of 
the Perfections on the way toward buddhahood.!”® Its acquisition is one of the 
fruits of such practice, and this kind of Body is in fact assumed by Bodhisattvas 
in their final stage. At a later stage the Self-Existent Body comes to be 
distinguished from the Dharma-body in that it is regarded as absolutely 
transcendent, thus resulting in a different set of four Buddha-bodies, which is 
often met with in tantric works (see pp. 250-1). 


127 See the Lankavatara Sutra, Suzuki's translation, pp. 51-2, 118-9, 256. 


128 For Asanga’s definition see the Mahayana-Sutralamkara, ed. Sylvain Lévi, pp. 44-5 (IX, 
vv. 59-66), and the French translation, pp. 86-8. See also Takasaki, Ratnagotrauibhaga, pp. 288-90. 


129 E.g., see the Sandhinirmocana Sutra, ed. Lamotte, pp. 136 and 247. This sutra remains 
generally content with the older formulation of two Buddha-bodies, referred to as Dharma-body and 
Transformation Body (nirmana-kaya). See pp. 162-3 and 268-9, where it is taught that only a 
Buddha (not a sravaka or pratyekabuddha) can send forth such “transformation bodies.” 


HI 
TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


1. CONNECTIONS WITH THE CONVENTIONAL MAHAYANA 


With the effective canonization of a vast variety of works of ritual and yoga- 
practice, known as tantras, we enter upon the final astounding phase in the 
history of Buddhism. It is astounding for two reasons, doctrinal and moral, and 
by explaining these we shall be able to show how extraordinary a tour de force 
was involved in the conversion of tantric rituals to orthodox Buddhist use. That 
they were so converted, there can be no doubt, for generations of serious Tibetan 
scholars, translators and commentators, not to mention devout men of religion, 
bear witness to this fact. At the same time it must be fairly recognized that very 
few scholars outside the Indo-Tibetan tradition of interpretation have felt able 
to accept this last Buddhist phase in its entirety. Certainly Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists have found much canonical tantric material objectionable, and have 
either employed evasive translations or have treated whole texts as later 
corruptions.’ More recently, Western and modern Indian scholars have freely 
attributed to tantric developments the gradual decline of Buddhism in India 
from the eighth to the thirteenth centuries A.D., as though it had allowed itself to 
be submerged indistinguishably into forms of popular Hinduism. There is 
considerable evidence against such a view. While it is true that Buddhism 
remained throughout its whole history in the land of its origin dependent upon 
other Indian religious movements ( and in tracing the origins of tantric 
Buddhism we shall deal with this point in more detail), it clearly remained self- 
consciously distinct right up to its very last days. This is proved by the existence 
of its great monasteries and smaller religious centers that continued to flourish as 
specifically Buddhist establishments until they were destroyed in one region after 
another, as Moslem conquerors steadily advanced eastward. It is proved more 
than anything else by the vast Buddhist literature that was being produced in 
these centers of learning up to the last days and of which so much has been 
preserved in Tibetan translations. Whatever features they have in common, 


1 R. Tajima in his Etude sur le Mahavatrocana-Sutra, observes: “Esoteric teachings were intro- 
duced into Tibet after their establishment in China. As for their links, we have historical proofs that 
they derived principally from Vikramasgila as their center. On che one hand research work done on 
the Tibetan versions of the scriptures are valuable for the texts themselves; but one notes that the 
strange esoteric teachings of Lamaist religion are in fact rather far from the Buddha's teachings. 
Thus one should never lose sight of the considerable distance separating Chinese esotericism, from 
which derives the whole of Japanese Shingon, from that of Tibet” (p. 7). For a further quotation 
from R. Tajima see section III.6.b below. 
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Buddhist tantras are quite distinct from Hindu tantras, and there was never any 
confusion in their transmission. It is an extraordinary fact that Buddhism has 
absorbed tantric theories and practices, however scandalous some of them may 
appear outwardly, strangely enriching itself thereby. This was recognized long 
ago by one of the greatest of Western Buddhist scholars, namely Louis de la 
Vallée Poussin. After summarizing the contradictions of earlier orthodox 
teachings that these texts seem to imply, he continues: 


One point seems to me free of doubt: the virtue of the ceremonies is not 
properly speaking thaumaturgical; it resides entirely in the spiritual state 
which the faithful practitioner realizes (utpadayatz) under the influence of the 
dogma that is meditated or by the exterior excitation of the ritual. The 
mystique of our tantras can easily be reduced to the fundamental principles 
of the Mind Only school or of the Madhyamakas. The axis of religious thought 
is not displaced: tantrism has become Buddhist; without denying essential 
dogma Buddhism has annexed a whole new province. We shall understand 
one day the secret of the long elaboration which removed the original 
antagonism of so many factors of the Tantra-yana. The theologians, making 
use of all the finds of doctrinal thought, have constituted a scholarly theory 
of popular religion; they were able to exteriorize this theory and render it full 
of life by miracles of the boldest symbolism, filling space with divine and 
hallucinatory visions.” 


The Tibetans, who were the full inheritors of the whole Indian Buddhist 
tradition in the various forms in which it existed in India up to the thirteenth 
century, followed their Indian masters in treating the tantras, to which they were 
introduced, as authoritative Buddhist works, canonically valid as Buddha Word 
just as much as were the Mahayana sutras. When they finalized the contents of 
their own canon in the thirteenth century, they strictly excluded from the 
Tantra section certain tantras for the existence of which no direct Indian 
authority in the form of a Sanskrit original or other acceptable Indian original 
could be proved. It is likely that these canonical tantras were quite as much 
studied in the great Indian Buddhist monasteries as were the sutras, and thus the 
Tibetans took as granted what was then already an Indian Buddhist assumption, 
that there were in general two approaches toward buddhahood, the slower but 
surer way as taught in the Mahayana sutras, i.e., the way of the Bodhisattva, as 
described above, and the risky way as taught in the tantras, which could result in 
buddhahood in this very life, but which employed methods which only those of 
strong faculties should dare to use. So the Mahayana could be classified as 
twofold, as the System of Perfections (Paramztanaya) and the System of 
Formulas (Mantranaya), the latter seemingly being the primary name under 
which the tantras were grouped. Its followers claim that “It is superior because 
of freedom from confusion due to singleness of meaning, because of its many 
methods, because it is not difficult to do and because of its suitability for those 


2 L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, études et matérzaux, pp. 174-5. 
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with keen senses.” However, despite its general acceptance by later Buddhists, 
Indian, Nepalese and Tibetan, and to quite a considerable extent by the Chinese 
and Japanese as well as by many Buddhist groups throughout Southeast Asia, 
the whole tantric system was not only a latecomer, but also hard to accom- 
modate formally with the rest of the teachings, traditionally attributed to Sakya- 
muni Buddha. 

It has been related in some detail in the previous chapter how the scriptures of 
later Indian Buddhism were arranged as a series of three turnings of the Wheel 
of the Doctrine by Sakyamuni himself, and it may be noteowrthy that the 
Tibetan historian Bu-ston (1290-1364) who completed the great work of 
compiling the contents of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon with its enormous 
collection of tantras, all supposedly Buddha Word, nevertheless limits his 
account of Sakyamuni’s teaching, as given in his history, to the sutras that were 
traditionally promulgated with the three turnings of the Wheel.‘ Since Tibetan 
historians would normally reproduce Indian historical and legendary material, 
when treating of such matters, this suggests that the tantras were never formally 
incorporated into any Indian Buddhist canonical groupings, and it was left to the 
compilers and promulgators of these works to give some apparent proof of 
authority. Efforts were certainly made to arrange the vast variety of tantras into 
convenient categories, of which the four main ones came to be accepted as: 


Action Tantras (krzyd-tantra) 

Performance Tantras (caryda-tantra) 

Yoga Tantras (yoga-tantra) 

Supreme Yoga Tantras (anuttarayoga-tantra).° 


Those of the first two categories, in so far as they are concerned with the correct 
recitation of magical formulas for the warding off of various ills and for the 
gaining of merit especially from the worship of relics and the building and repair 
of stupas, are easily attributed to Sakyamuni during the course of his last life on 
earth, especially as this included his visit to the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods. 
His own miraculous powers were an accepted part of the earliest traditions 
concerning his teaching and thus there need be nothing incongruous in his 
giving instructions in magical incantations of a beneficial kind to his lay 
converts, although he might be expected to discourage the exhibition of such 


3 From Advayavajra’s Tattvaratnavali as published in the Aduayavajrasamgraha, p. 21, Il. 12-13. 

4 A more popular tradition as reflected in the Padma Thang-yig (see Toussaint’s translation, 
pp. 124-5) clearly refers to the third turning as the last ’khor-lo tha-ma (f.63a® of Tibetan block- 
print), but then adds a fourth turning devoted to “exoteric tantras and magical rites” ( phyz-rgyud 
kriya't chos). In the list that is given of such texts mainly taught “in the Willow Grove and on the 
Thunderbolt- Peak in Malaya,” the Yoga Tantras are named separately as having been taught by the 
Nairafjana River and in the Highest Heaven (thus in agreement with an Indian tradition 
reproduced immediately below). As for the “esoteric supreme Vajrayana” (nang-pa bla-med 
rdo-rje-theg-pa) Sakyamuni is said to have announced formally: “Vajrapani, you teach!” and then to 
have not said a word. 

> For the convenience of readers who are already acquainted with it, it seems best to accept 
provisionally this conventional fourfold arrangement, leaving its rather arbitrary nature to be 
clarified later. See the Index under Tantras, various classifications. 
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powers by monks who were supposed to be intent on a more serious objective. 
The distinction between mundane and supramundane achievements is a very old 
one in Buddhism and both continue to be practiced throughout the whole 
history of the doctrine at all stages of its development. 

In the case of the third category of tantras there was an apparent difficulty in 
attributing these to Sakyamuni unless it could be shown at the same time that he 
had himself realized at the time of his enlightenment the type of ritual yoga with 
which these works are primarily concerned. No one would dispute that he had 
taught sutras suitable to the Early Disciples (the first turning of the Wheel), and 
the followers of the Mahayana, as represented by the Perfection of Wisdom 
literature, could claim with justification that the Madhyamaka teachings (the 
second turning) and the Mind Only teachings (the third turning) represented the 
essence of his teaching as realized by him throughout his long career of a Bodhj- 
sattva and in his absolute state of perfect buddhahood. However, the Yoga 
Tantras taught that buddhahood could be achieved through a highly ritualized 
series of consecrations, and there was no traditional authority for this in the case 
of Sakyamuni’s enlightenment. Thus it had to be deliberately supplied by what 
can only be described as a tour de force. The main tantra of this class, entitled 
Sarva-tathagata-tattva-samgraha (“Symposium of Truth of All the Buddhas’), is 
supposedly promulgated by Sakyamuni, also referred to as ‘“Resplendent” 
(Vairocana), in the palace of the king of gods in the Highest Heaven understood 
to be on the summit of Mount Meru. It opens with a description of Sakyamuni’s 
enlightenment achieved through consecrations (see section III.13.f below); it is 
reenacted at the end through the agency of Vajrapani, of whom more will be 
said below; then the text relates: 


As soon as he was fully enlightened in the adamantine state (vara) of Body, 
Speech and Mind of all Buddhas, knowing himself as embodying all Buddhas, 
he came from the summit of Mount Meru to the Place of Enlightenment and 
in order to conform to the way of the world he took some dry grass (and 
seated himself) under the Tree of Enlightenment, saying: 
Oho! the best of teachings for oneself and for the good of living beings 
that they may remain firm from their conversion against false doctrine! 
O may one win the Buddha state for the sake of purifying with the light 
of knowledge the world that cannot be converted else with its blindness 
of false views.°® 


Sakyamuni's situation is also elaborated by the commentaries.’ His final progress 
toward buddhahood is marked in the traditional accounts by four ever higher 
stages of “inner composure” (samddhz), but now to suit this later theory the 
process is interrupted at this point by the Buddhas of the Ten Directions, who 

6 Yamada's edition of the Sanskrit text of the Sarva-tathagata-tattva-samgraha, p. 581. Because 


of the rather cumbersome nature of this title we shall refer to it hereafter in footnotes as ST TS and in 
the main text as the “Symposium of Truth.” 


7 E.g., see mKhas-grub-rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras, ed. Lessing and Wayman, 
pp. 28-35. 
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arouse him from his composure by snapping their fingers and announcing: “You 
cannot become a perfected Buddha just by this inner composure.” Then leaving 
his physical body on the banks of the Nairanjana River, they conducted his 
mind-made body to the Highest Heaven, where they bestowed upon him the 
preliminary consecrations, followed by the five stages of Perfect Enlightenment 
(abhtsambodht) as marked by five formulas of self-consecration.? Thus he 
became the perfected Buddha, the Great Vairocana, and having taught the 
Yoga Tantras on the summit of Mount Meru, he descended to the everyday 
world, took possession of his physical body, defeated Mara, the Evil One, and so 
the earlier traditional account of his ministry follows. 

If it was possible by such a manipulation of the earlier tradition to fit the third 
category of tantras into Sakyamuni’s curriculum, the fourth category of Supreme 
Yoga Tantras (anuttarayoga-tantra) might appear at first sight to be altogether 
unadaptable. These are the tantras where the four main consecrations consist of 
ritualized performance of the sexual act of union, and as for the place of their 
promulgation, it is usually announced in the opening verse: ‘““Thus have I heard: 
at one time the Lord reposed in the vaginas of the Vajra-maidens— the heart of 
the Body, Speech and Mind of all Buddhas.”’? It may be fair to observe that in 
this fourth category the Lord is seldom named specifically as Sakyamuni, but the 
connection exists in so far as he embodies all Buddhas, in this case through his 
hypostasis as the Buddha Imperturbable (Aksobhya), with whom such great 
tantric Lords as Heruka, Hevajra and Candamaharosana are identified. But 
while it need not be disputed that Sakyamuni had taught strict celibacy, 
certainly in his first turning of the Wheel, it could be argued that his own 
activities as a Bodhisattva, not least of all his life in the harem and his marriage, 
prepared him for the act of renunciation leading to final enlightenment.'° 
Commentators on Supreme Yoga Tantras have devised a modified version of the 
account of his enlightenment, as described in the Yoga Tantra “Symposium of 
Truth” and elsewhere, introducing a feminine partner on the scene in the form 
of “the daughter of the gods Tilottama,” thus justifying in his name the use of 
sexual yoga.!'! But there appears to be no authority for this in the actual tantras 
of that class, and. whereas the whole setting of the Yoga Tantras accords with 
their story, the setting of Supreme Yoga Tantras scarcely accords at all. 

Such haphazard attempts at bringing the tantras inside the Buddhist 
tradition, which had continued to center around Sakyamuni Buddha, however 
many other Buddha- and Bodhisattva-names had been introduced during the 
more conventional Mahayana period, tend to emphasize the extraneous nature 
of much tantric teaching. However, in so far as this last Indian Buddhist phase is 


8 For the physical body (vzpakakaya) and the mind-made body (manomayakdaya) see p. 115. 


9 Thus begin both the Guhyasamaja and the Hevajra Tantras, both available in their Buddhist 
Sanskrit editions. In my translation of the Hevajra Tantra | have tended to gloss over such imagery, 
as indeed so often do the Tibetans. 


10 See L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, études et matériaux, pp. 143-5. 
1! See mKhas-grub-rje, op. cit., pp. 36-9. 
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known as the System of Formulas (Mantranaya) and is envisaged together with 
the System of Perfections (Paramitanaya) as an acceptable part of Mahayana 
practice, there need be no break in the Buddhist tradition, which as we have 
noted before, continued to develop against a more general Indian (Hindu) 
background of religious beliefs and practices. As protective formulas or 
talismanic words, mantras occur in the Theravadin canon, where their 
appearance has probably been reduced to a minimum. It is likely that the 
Mahasamghikas who separated from the Theravadins at an early date, included 
in their collection of scriptures a special section devoted to formulas of one kind 
or another.'? There is no lack of them in Mahayana sutras, where they are 
usually bestowed upon the faithful by well-disposed divinities as protective spells. 
The Karunapundarika Sitra contains as its second chapter a whole collection of 
such formulas listed as “bases for confidence” (adhimuktipadam) in the 
acquisition of the various accomplishments demanded of a Bodhisattva, the four 
applications of mindfulness, the four determined efforts, the four magical 
powers, etc.!* They are known in this text as dharani, which should properly 
refer to a short mnemonic string of words, holding (the term derives from a 
Sanskrit root meaning “‘to hold’’) the meaning succinctly of an intention which in 
normal speech would need to be much more prolix. Mantra is a more general 
term, comprising a vast range of ejaculations of a fixed traditional form, 
achieving their powerful effect within the context of a strictly controlled ritual 
usage.'* Those easiest to explain are those which are clearly translatable, such as 
OM VAJRATMAKO 'HAM = “I am verily adamantine,” but it must be conceded 
that even when the words themselves are normally intelligible, such a mantra 
can have no essential meaning outside the prescribed ritual. Thus normal 
intelligibility is of secondary concern. What is primary is the spontaneous 
significance of a particular mantra to those who have been initiated into its 
proper use. Thus not only can the various stages of a ritual be induced to occur 
actually by those taking part in accordance with the appropriate mantras, but 
one who knows the mantras can enact the same ritual mentally, usually to the 
accompaniment of traditionally fixed hand-gestures (mudra).'° 

We have already mentioned the distinction that is drawn between mundane 
and supramundane powers, viz. those concerned with protection or personal 
benefit of one kind or another in this world, and those concerned with the 
progress toward enlightenment. The use of mantras for both purposes is very 
ancient in India, going back to Vedic times, but while Sakyamuni and his early 
followers may well have accepted their use for the benefit of the faithful in this 
life, their use for a higher religious purpose would have been contrary to the 


12 See L. de la Vallée Poussin, op. cit., pp. 58, 67. 

13 See Yamada's edition, London, 1968, pp. 14-50, and also the Appendix to his Volume I. 

14 One should refer to the excellent chapter on “Mantras” in Agehananda Bharati'’s The Tantric 
Tradition, pp. 101-63. 

15 Examples of mantras and mudras conveniently arranged in parallel will be found in Stephan 
Beyer, The Cult of Tara, pp. 143ff., and also in Jeffrey Hopkin’s The Yoga of Tibet, pp. 77ff. 
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whole tenor of Buddhist doctrine, in so far as its practice was based upon a strict 
moral code (sila), mental composure (samdadhz) and wisdom ( prajfa), involving 
a kind of analytical knowledge of the whole nature of existence according to the 
theory of elements (dharmas). This rationalizing approach toward the solution 
of the mysteries of existence (Samsara) was continued right through the Maha- 
yana period by the followers of the Mind Only school, who elaborated, as we 
have already seen, an even more complex theory of elements, while accepting 
the main thesis repeated interminably in the Perfection of Wisdom literature 
and elaborated by Nagarjuna and his school, that there is no essential difference 
between samsara and nirvana, in that both are void (Sanya) in their self-nature, 
which becomes therefore an absence of self-nature. We have already commented 
upon the remarkable fact that this thesis, which reduces everything to a state of 
universal relativity, was accompanied by a doctrine that promoted the long 
career of the self-sacrificing Bodhisattva, who strives over aeons of time through 
innumerable rebirths toward the state of final buddhahood, which the best of his 
sort never enter in so far as they continue to preoccupy themselves with helping 
others toward the objective, which is equally well described as a nonobjective. 
The career of the Bodhisattva remains certainly one of the noblest religious 
aspirations of mankind. It was vociferously proclaimed as such, as well as taken 
up in all seriousness by those later followers of Sakyamuni in whom the Thought 
of Enlightenment (bodhicttta) became active. At the same time it 1s easily under- 
standable that such a doctrine of universal relativity should open the way to less 
arduous methods of achieving enlightenment. The question may well be posed, 
what is the essential difference between achieving enlightenment in the present 
life and that of achieving it after innumerable rebirths, all of which in their self- 
nature are essentially void? The whole notion of progress in the religious life is 
entirely relative to any result achieved, and progressive methods may be quick or 
slow, depending upon the aptitude of the practitioner. Moreover, since there is 
no difference between samsara and nirvana in any ultimate sense, between the 
state of ignorance and the state of knowledge, where lies the difference except in 
the conviction of enlightenment achieved by a kind of psychophysical switch 
applied to one’s whole being? It was never doubted that the training of the whole 
person, envisaged under the traditional trilogy of body, speech and mind, was 
necessary in order to achieve the desired state of enlightenment or “release” or 
whatever term might be used in yogic circles, but the kind of training to be used 
was by now an open question these thousand years and more after Sakyamuni 
had first preached his doctrine. It was already agreed by the majority of those 
who considered themselves his faithful followers that he had taught various 
doctrines to suit the aptitudes of potential converts by turning the Wheel of the 
Doctrine three times, and were there not other theories and practices which 
might with equal justification be acceptable, if they were only proved valid by 
the results achieved? There was at the same time no need for Buddhists to invent 
new theories and experiment with new practices, as these were already available 
in the general Indian (Hindu) religious life, in which Sakyamuni's first teachings 
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had their origins and where the Buddhist Doctrine had continued to develop 
and enrich itself. It separated itself from the religious life around only in so far as 
its followers might hold fast to certain essential teachings and practices, e.g., the 
doctrine of “no self,” of rebirth and of salvation from rebirth, the practice of 
celibacy and a regulated monastic discipline, and the continuance of a doctrinal 
tradition that would clarify the essential differences between Buddhism as a self- 
contained religion and the many other forms of religion in India going under the 
more or less general name of Hinduism. 

All these distinctive features continue, and Buddhism in: India clearly remains 
a separate religion right up to its last days in the land of its origin, but this does 
not mean that it was not at the same time open all the time to influences from 
the more general Hindu religious world. The Mahayana teachings concerning 
the career of the Bodhisattva continued to uphold the desirability of monastic 
life under the traditional forms of religious discipline (venaya), and it is signifi- 
cant that it is precisely this traditional form of Buddhism that became the basis 
of the new religion in Tibet and indeed of the whole of Tibetan society until the 
mid-twentieth century. At the same time the Mahayana clearly taught that 
layfolk were no longer to be regarded at best as the meritorious supporters of the 
monks, thereby merely gaining for themselves a better state of rebirth in another 
life. It was recognized that they could be the equal of the monks in their religious 
striving toward enlightenment, and it was largely a matter of personal decision 
based upon the circumstances of life whether one might be layman or monk. 
The practice of yoga was an essential part of Indian religious life, accepted as a 
matter of course by all Buddhists, and much of it could be practiced as well by 
married laymen as by celibate monks. So much has been written about yoga, 
that a short quotation should be sufficient to assist any reader who remains 
vague about what is meant by the term. 


Yoga finds its classical expression in the Sutras of Patanjali, written some- 
where between A.D. 300 and 500. The author was a compiler, a systematizer, 
rather than an original thinker. While the Sutras may be interested in 
speculation as such, still, they are based upon methods of action, disciplined 
actions, with their concomitant supernatural powers associated with self- 
hypnotism and the like. The superior powers of the Yogi are simply those of 
attaining the highest goal, release; such powers as such being viewed as 
unworthy of the struggle. 

The aims of Yoga, in Patanjali’s sense, may be spoken of as controls of 
various kinds, a graded series of disciplines, directed towards steadying the 
mind; gradually advancing stages of rigid control of body and mind; the 
stoppage of all movement and all thought— that the soul be absorbed in itself, 
loosing the sense of duality, of subject and object; immediate perception; 
ultimately, prolonged, fixed attention to the pomt where the mental processes 
are stopped absolutely. 

But there is ancillary to the mental discipline, a long period of preparatory 
action, organized according to a well-developed, progressive plan. In the 
preliminary stages of the preparation for the fixing of the attention, there are 
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purifying processes to be carried out, first with stress laid upon external 

means, then, after these have been mastered, with recourse to the internal 

controls. '6 
It is not without significance that whereas the early Buddhist literature refers to 
serious practitioners as bhzksus or arhats and the Mahayana literature refers to 
them as bodhisattvas, already in the later Mahayana literature the term yogin 
makes its appearance, and from now on is used ever more frequently, 
embracing, as it does, monks as well as laymen. We find it already in the Ratna- 
gotrautbhaga, from which quotations have been taken in the previous chapter: 


Without beginning, middle or end, indivisible, nondual, 

Thrice liberated (from emotional disturbance, defective knowledge and 
faulty meditation), pure and nondiscriminating, 

Such is the self-nature of the dharma-sphere as yogins see it, 
who are self-collectedly intent upon it. 

It is the pure sphere of the Buddhas, replete with inconceivable and 
peerless virtues, more numerous than the sands of innumerable Ganges 
Rivers, and where all pollution and evil are removed.!’ 


The alternative name “Yoga-Practice” (Yogacara) used for the Mind Only 
school emphasizes the fact that it was only by the practice of suitable yoga that 
the necessary “reversal” could be achieved, and thus defiled mind be recognized 
for what it essentially is, namely mind in its pure state. Also as we have already 
noted, a necessary corollary of this is the assertion that all living beings are 
essentially of Buddha-nature, if only they know it. These perfectly orthodox 
Buddhist teachings provide the philosophical basis for all tantric theory and 
practice; on this point the Hevajra Tantra is quite explicit. 


The six faculties of sense, their six spheres of operation, the five skandhas and 
the five elements are pure in essence, but they are obstructed by ignorance 
and emotional disturbance (klesa). Their purification consists in self- 
experience, and by no other means of purification may one be released. This 
self-experiencing, this supreme bliss, arises from the pure condition of the 
sense-spheres. Form and so on, and whatever other sense-spheres there are, all 
these appear to the yogin in their purified condition, for of Buddha-nature is 
this world. 


Such is the basic theory as found in Mind Only teachings and throughout the 
tantras. But there is also agreement about the basic theory on which the actual 
religious practice must be based. This too is stated clearly in the Hevajra Tantra: 


Those things by which evil men are bound, others turn into means and gain 
thereby release from the bonds of existence. By passion the world is bound, by 


16 One of the best brief descriptions of yoga that I have come upon is to be found in G. W. 
Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogts, pp. 258-74. The passage quoted here is taken from 
p. 265. 

17 Sanskrit text, ed. by E. H. Johnston, p. 85, Il. 12ff. In his translation (p. 325) Takasaki 
translates yoginah as “Saints.” For its use by Santideva, see p. 88 above. 
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passion too it is released, but by heretical Buddhists this practice of reversals is 
not known. !® 


It is seldom realized that precisely the same doctrine has already been asserted in 
Asanga’s Mahdyanasiutralamkara (““Adornment of Mahayana Sutras”), from 
which quotations were drawn in the last chapter to illustrate Mind Only 
teachings. 


Now come three verses concerning extrication from the emotions (k/esa) 
by means of the emotions: 
There is no element (dharma) apart from the elemental sphere (dharma- 
dhatu), 
So passion, etc. (viz., wrath and delusion) serve as their own extrication 
in the opinion of the Buddhas. 
Commentary: As the Lord has said: “I say that there is no extrication from 
passion other than by means of passion.” It is the same in the case of wrath 
and delusion. Here he reveals the actual meaning (abhisamdhz). As there is no 
element apart from the elemental sphere, so there is no essential truth (or 
elemental essence, dharmata) apart from the elements. Therefore the 
essential truth of passion, etc. (which is their purification) receives the 
connotation of passion, etc., and it is this which serves as the extrication from 
passion etc. 
There is no element apart from the elemental sphere; such is the actual 
meaning accepted by the wise concerning emotional disturbance (samhleSa). 
Commentary: As has been taught: “Delusion and enlightenment are one and 
the same. So the actual meaning is the same in the matter of emotional 
disturbance on the assumption that delusion is the essential truth of 
enlightenment. 


In that one has recourse to them, passion and the rest, at the source (yonzsah) 
One is released by their means; thus they are their own extrication. 
Commentary: Having recourse to them, passion and the others, at the source, 
they are thereby recognized and this is their release. Such is the actual 
meaning.'® 


This text, of which the verses are supposedly dictated by the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya and the prose commentary, which seldom adds much to the meaning, 
is the work of Asanga, is by no means easy of interpretation. Thus one could 
debate the meanings to be given to the terms dharma, dharma-dhaétu (dharma- 
sphere) and dharmata (essential truth) in the present context, but even so the 
intended meaning would seem to remain quite clear. The word translated as 
“source” in the last of the three verses is properly the word for “vagina,” which 
may well be an intentional second meaning. The renowned Indian scholar, 
Benyotosh Bhattacharyya, to whom all of us who write about tantras must 
remain indebted, asserts in his introduction to the Guhyasamaja Tantra 


18 HLT. I.ix.2-3 and II.ii.50-1. 
19 Ch. XIII, w. 11-13 with commentary; Sanskrit text p. 87; French translation pp. 156-7. 
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(published at the Oriental Institute, Baroda in 1931) that its author is no less a 
person than Asanga, whom he dates to the third century, thus making the 
formal appearance of tantric teachings much earlier than others would accept. 
The attribution to Asanga of this particular text is rash, as is also his assertion 
that it is the first tantra to appear, but his intuition may not go far astray. It is by 
no means improbable that already by the fifth century when Asanhga was 
writing, these techniques of sexual yoga were being used in reputable Buddhist 
circles, and that Asanga himself accepted such a practice as valid. The natural 
power of the breath, inhaling and exhaling, was certainly accepted as an 
essential force to be controlled in Buddhist as well as Hindu yoga. Why therefore 
not the natural power of the sexual force? There need be nothing surprising 
about this at all. Sexual relationship had long since been ritualized (see the 
Brhad-aranyaka Upantsad, V1.4) as a form of yoga, and within the terms of 
Mahayana theories, there need be no objection to it by Buddhist yogins. That it 
was unsuitable for celibate monks goes without saying, but Asanga was not 
writing only for these. There happens to be a passage in Asanga’s Mahayana- 
sitralamkara, which refers specifically to copulation (mazthuna) in a list of 
“reversals,” and within this context it can scarcely refer otherwise than to the 
deliberate retension of semen wirile, for this was certainly accepted Buddhist 
tantric practice.”° Since it may be misleading to quote one verse out of context, I 
give in translation the whole set of verses dealing with the subject of reversal 
(pardurttz).2! Once it is established that sexual yoga was already regarded by 
Asanga as an acceptable yogic practice, it becomes far easier to understand how 
tantric treatises, despite their apparent contradiction of previous Buddhist 
teachings, were So readily canonized in the following centuries. 


The self-control of the Early Disciples surpasses that of a worldly person, 
but this disposition of an Early Disciple is surpassed by the Lone 
Buddhas. [38] 

However this does not approach even fractionally the self-control of a 
Bodhisattva. It does not approach even fractionally the self-control 
of the Tathagatas. [39] 

The self-control of the Buddhas is said to be immeasurable and inconceivable 
with regard to the person involved, the place, the manner and the 
occasion. [40] 

Supreme self-control is achieved in the reversal of the five sense-organs 
with regard to the universal operation of all of them, associated with 
the manifestation of twelve hundred good qualities. [41] 

Supreme self-control is achieved in the reversal of mental activity 
with the consequent self-control with regard to knowledge which is 


20 Shashibhusan Dasgupta refers to this passage in his Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 17-18 and 
231, accepting it in its obvious sense, as I do. It is strange that Bhattacharyya himself in his “Notes 
on the Guhyasamaja-Tantra and the age of the Tantras,” /ndian Historical Quarterly, vol. IX 
(1933), pp. 1-10, attempts to circumvent the true meaning. However, in this article he retreats from 
the rash views about the authorship of the Guhyasamaja Tantra referred to above. 


2) Concerning reversal in a more general philosophical sense, see section II.4.c and Index. 
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free of discriminating thought and thus totally immaculate. [42] 

Supreme self-control is achieved in the reversal of appearances and 
their (imagined) significance in a (Buddha-)realm that is thus purified 
for the blissful vision just as desired. [43] 

Supreme self-control is achieved in the reversal of discriminating thought 
resulting in the nonobstruction at all times of all knowledge and acts. [44] 

Supreme self-control is obtained in the reversal of substrata 
resulting in that imperturbable state of the Buddhas, nirvana without 
any substratum. [45] 

Supreme self-control is obtained in the reversal of sexual intercourse 
in the blissful Buddha-poise and the untrammeled vision of one’s 
spouse. [46] 

Supreme self-control is obtained in the reversal of spatial perceptions 
resulting in the supernatural production of thought-forms and in 
material manifestation in phenomenal spheres (gatz), [47] 

(In the matter of self-control in the reversal of spatial perceptions 
the results are two: the supernatural production of thought-forms 
whereby one becomes of the very essence of space (gaganagarbha) and 
material manifestations in phenomenal spheres because one moves as 
one pleases and because of one's control over space.) 

Thus with regard to this immeasurable and supreme (power of) reversal 
this self-control is said to be immeasurable in the immaculate state 
of the Buddhas since (great) acts are performed spontaneously (lit. 
without mental reflection). [48] ?? 


There need be little doubt over the meaning of these verses. The return to the 
phenomenal world (verse 47) after experiencing the “blissful Buddha-poise” 
(verse 46) corresponds with the arrangement of the tantric states of Symbols and 
Joys, which is explained on p. 266 below. 


2. THE VAJRAYANA AS A NEW AND DISTINCT “Way” 


Buddhist tantric scholars are aware of a seeming similarity between the goal of 
the Void (Sunyata), recognized as an ‘“‘adamantine state” (vajra), and the goal of 
Hindu yogins, which is the nonmanifest (avyakta) state of Brahman, but for 
them the essential difference would seem to exist precisely in the manifestation 
of the Buddha-form.?> Whether many of the tantric yogins who pursued their 
practice within what they might claim as a Buddhist context were always aware 
of such a distinction may perhaps be doubted. When they used non-Buddhist 
vocabulary, many must have operated in non-Buddhist thought-forms. In the 


22 For the Sanskrit text see Sylvain Lévi's edition of Asanga’s Mahayanasutralamkara, IX, 38-48 
(pp. 40-2) and for his French translation see vol. II, pp. 80-2. I have translated only the actual verses 
except for verse 47, where the commentary is also included. Elsewhere the commentary merely 
repeats the contexts of the verses and scarcely assists with elucidating the meaning. 

23 A short work entitled Sekanirnaya (Advayavajrasamgraha, pp. 28-31) deals with this matter, 
using as argument several quotations from non- Buddhist sources. Also see p. 200. 
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Hevajra Tantra the state of enlightenment is acclaimed in Hindu as well as 
Buddhist terms: “Brahma because one is quenched and enlightened, Visnu 
because one is all-pervading, Siva because one is always propitious, Sarva 
(Universal) because one abides in everything, Tattva (Quiddity) on account of 
the real bliss, and Vibuddha (Fully Awake) because of the awareness of such 
happiness.”’4 In one passage in the Guhyasamaja Tantra the Hindu trinity of 
Brahma, Siva (= Rudra) and Visnu is equated with the triple Vajra of Body, 
Speech and Mind and represented as the “purifiers” of the three basic 
evils— Delusion, Passion, Wrath.® 


Then Vajrapani, Lord of all the Buddhas, brought forth the Pledge (samaya) 
of Brahma from his own Vajra Body, Speech and Mind: 

Whatever actions one performs, fearful and terrible, in the way of Delusion, 
being conducive to the enlightenment of a Buddha, it is essentially 
Vajra-Body. 

Then he brought forth likewise the Pledge of Rudra: 

One should make love to all women in their various modes of existence, 
regarded as the triple Vajra, throughout the threefold world. 

This is the most wonderful pledge (relative to Passion). 

Then he brought forth likewise the Pledge of Visnu (relative to Wrath): 

All those conceived as living beings, existing indistinguishably 
in the Three Bodies, 

And even the Vajra space-sphere itself, one should slay with the 
Vajra of meditation. 

Then he brought forth likewise from his own Vajra Body, Speech and Mind 
this Pledge of the Triple Vajra: 

The Vajra of Body is Brahma. The Vajra of Speech is Mahe§vara (Siva). 

The Holder of the Vajra of Mind, the King, is Visnu of great magical power.”° 


We have noticed above that the followers of the Mind Only school were 
sometimes accused of being Buddhist Brahmins, and it might appear that this 
process is carried even further in some tantric circles, despite the continuing 
appeal to the notion of the Void (Sunyatd). 

However, it is with the adoption of the term vajra (adamantine) for the 
absolute state, as explained above, that tantric Buddhism becomes a separate 
“Way” (yana), as distinguishable from the Mahayana as this is distinguishable 
from the so-called Hinayana. Mantrayana, the earlier alternative name for 
Vajrayana, continues to suggest closer links with traditional Mahayana practice 
than fits the case, as the term Vajrayana comes into use, for both the goal 
(although some might dispute this)’ and certainly the means employed to reach 


24 H.T.1.13-14. 
25 As will be noted below in section III.11, these three “evils” belong to the developed set of five. 
26 G.S. T. Bhattacharyya’s ed., p. 129, ll. 3ff. On “perverse teachings,” see this term in the Index. 


27 See Tsong-kha-pa, Tantra tn Tibet, translated and edited by Jeffrey Hopkins, 1977, for sucha 
refutation, although it is conceded that: “In some scriptures Buddhahood and Vajradharahood seem 
to be different, and thus some have thought that the fruits of the two vehicles must be different and 
that Vajradharahood is higher than Buddhahood.” This “unresolved matter’ could only be settled 
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it, are no longer the same. The followers of the Mahayana had advanced from 
the earlier goal of nirvana as achieved by an Arhat to the goal of enlightenment 
as achieved by a Buddha. The followers of the Vajrayana in their turn direct 
their energies toward a state of enlightenment (for this term is still used) which is 
also referred to as Great Bliss (mahdsukha) and as the sphere of Vajrasattva 
(“‘Adamantine Being”), while those who achieve it are known as “great adepts” 
(mahasiddha). Although it may be shown that many of the roots of the Vajra- 
yana were already present in the Mahayana, just as those of the Mahayana were 
in the Hinayana, the differences between the Vajrayana and the earlier forms of 
Buddhism are extreme. The main difference derives from the Vajrayana use of 
incantation and ritual as means toward the ultimate goal, whereas in the earlier 
phases of Buddhism their use was largely peripheral. By their means one gains 
power over beings in other spheres of existence, either dominating them, so that 
they may do one’s will, or identifying oneself with them, so that one may enjoy 
their higher states of existence. It is unfortunate that Sanskrit and Tibetan 
terminology used of such practices often has no adequate equivalent in modern 
European languages, thus making the task of writing about them especially 
difficult. The word “adept” (from Latin adeptus, “attained’’) translates fairly 
well the Sanskrit term s¢ddha, which is the perfect participle of the root szdh, 
meaning “to succeed” or “to be accomplished.” However, it has several other 
derivatives, which are not so easily equated in English. Thus the particular 
success that is achieved is known as a s¢ddhz, and in our present context this must 
be understood as a supramundane or a magical power. “Success” or ‘‘accom- 
plishment,” which might otherwise be legitimate translations, are quite 
inadequate for us. Also connected with the root szdh is the term sddhana, 
meaning the act or the means of being successful, and this comes to mean in our 
context the ritual of incantation or evocation, or whatever particular means may 
be employed to win over the chosen divinity. Whatever form of translation is 
used, one inevitably influences an unwary reader into a particular understanding 
of the term that is only partially valid, and there is no solution to this problem. 
The problem is made even more difficult because we now have with us a young 
generation of Western Buddhists, much attracted by the Tibetan form of this 
great religion, who object to the most natural translations because they suggest 
the kinds of superstitious and magical practices such as were prevalent in our 
own “unenlightened” Middle Ages. Yet the resemblance between much of that 
superstition and magic with tantric rites aiming at magical powers of a mundane 
kind cannot be denied. Wherein then lies the difference? The difference is well 
illustrated by the formal proscribing by the Christian Church of all such 
practices as contrasted with the general Indian acceptance of them as means 


experimentally by one who had achieved enlightenment by the conventional methods of the Maha- 
yana (viz., pursuing the career of a Bodhisattva through aeons of time) and as a separate exercise by 
tantric methods in a single lifetime, and who is then available to accept the evidence? One 
appreciates, however, that the identity of the two goals must be asserted dogmatically in order to 
maintain the unity of the whole Mahayana tradition. 
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that might be used to a higher purpose.2® However, the higher purpose still 
involved the same kind of religious~and certainly credulous (if not superstitious) 
disposition on the part of the practitioner. It would be useless to invoke any form 
of divinity, higher or lower, without believing in such a being. The high point of 
any such rite is the descent of the actual divinity (known as the “wisdom-being” 
or jndnasattva) into the symbol of the divinity (the “sacramental being” or 
samayasattva), which has been prepared for this mystical (or magical) 
conjunction. The practitioner is certainly taught that the divine forms are also 
emanations of his own mind, but they are not arbitrary imaginings and they are 
far more real than his own transitory personality, which is a mere flow, as we 
have seen, of nonsubstantial elements. In learning to produce mentally such 
higher forms of emanation and eventually identifying himself with them, the 
practitioner gradually transforms his evanescent personality into that higher 
state of being. Thus belief in them is essential; otherwise the means by which one 
would progress dissolve before the desired “success” (seddhz) is achieved. 

The highest state of all, in which all Buddha-emanations ultimately dissolve 
and yet continually reemerge, is the Adamantine Being (Vajrasattva) and thus it 
is defined as Vajra, meaning diamond or thunderbolt. As the weapon of the 
Vedic god, Indra, transferred to the yaksa (local divinity) who acts as escort to 
Sakyamuni in the earlier Buddhist period, “thunderbolt” might suggest itself as 
a convenient translation. Precisely as the wielder of this weapon this chief of 
yaksas, known as Vajrapani (Thunderbolt-in-Hand), appears as chief of 
Bodhisattvas in several tantras, for he has become the holder of the supreme 
symbol of this whole latter phase of Buddhism. Thus, as we shall see, he is also 
referred to as Vajradhara (Thunderbolt-Holder) and with this name becomes 
the supreme Buddha of tantric traditions. He may also be acclaimed as Vajra- 
sattva (Thunderbolt-Being), but this is more logically understood as a general 
appellation of the highest state of tantric being, a term formed on the analogy of 
Bodhisattva (Enlightenment Being). However, despite the association with 
Indra’s thunderbolt, and the same instrument that Vajrapani as chief of yaksas 
does not hesitate to use against the enemies of the doctrine, the term “diamond” 
(derived from Greek adamas, “unyielding,” hence the adjective “adamantine’), 
referring to the hardest, most precious and translucent of minerals, is probably 
the most suitable translation. The Tibetans translated vajra as rDo-rje, meaning 
literally “lord of stones,” a deliberately invented term, so that they used neither 
their term for thunderbolt (gnam-lcags, literally “sky-iron’”) nor diamond 
(pha-lam). It is by the use of such specially coined terms that the precise 
Buddhist meaning of the Sanskrit word 1s so accurately rendered in their trans- 
lations. The best alternative for us is to use the Sanskrit term, in order to avoid 
ambiguity of meaning. The vajra as an instrument plays an essential part in all 
Vajrayana ritual, where it is used in conjunction with a bell, of which the handle 


28 Interesting parallels can be drawn between the more traditional Mahayana practice and certain 
Christian forms of devotion. A particularly good example of a “mantra” as a prayer formula may be 
found in A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, ed. by G. P. Fedotov (London, 1952), pp. 280-345. 
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is a half-vajra (Pl. 20b). Treated thus as a form of duality, the vajra represents the 
active principle, the means toward enlightenment and the means of conversion, 
thus the actual Buddha-manifestation, while the bell represents the Perfection 
of Wisdom, known as the Void (Sinyata). In the state of union, however, the 
vajra comprehends both these coefficients of enlightenment (bodhz), the means 
and the wisdom. We have here the Buddhist version of the Indian conception of 
manifest and unmanifest Brahman, as expressed in the Hindu tantras in the 
forms of Siva and Sakti, but as is now generally realized, the male and female 
roles are reversed.” For the Buddhists wisdom, rather like Sancta Sophia in 
Christian tradition, is regarded as feminine, and the active saving principle is 
male. In Hinduism the feminine Sakti inherits the age-old Indian tradition of a 
productive mother of all creatures, and thus the corresponding role of blissful 
quiescence devolves upon Siva as the lord of yogins. Despite the reversal of roles 
the use of sexual symbolism is developed in Buddhist tantras quite as much as in 
Hindu ones. Thus vajra refers also to the male organ, and bell (as well as lotus- 
flower) to the female one. Continuing the analogy of the sexual act, the drop 
(bindu) of semen virile with which the disciple is consecrated in the Secret 
Consecration (guhyabhzseka) represents the Thought of Enlightenment. 
Consecrations will be described in more detail below, but it may be of interest to 
quote from the opening chapter of the tantra which is known precisely as the 
“Secret Union” (Guhyasamaja). Such opening chapters regularly set the stage, as 
it were, for the following discourses, with a description of the entourage of the 
presiding Buddha and a demonstration by him of his universal miraculous 
powers. 


Then the Lord Buddha, Vajra Thought of Enlightenment, relapsed into that 
state of composure known as Vajra Subjugation of All Buddhas, and 
immediately the Lord, foremost (adhzpatz) of All Buddhas, was thus com- 
posed, the whole realm of space became established in the Vajra nature of All 
Buddhas, and all living beings throughout the whole realm of space 
experienced the bliss and the happiness of All Buddhas as a result of their 
empowerment (adhzsthana) in Vajra-Being (vajrasattva). 

Then the Lord Buddha, Vajra Thought of Enlightenment, relapsing into 
that state of composure known as Vajra Source of the Sacramental Pledge 
(samaya) of the Vajra of Body, Speech and Mind of All the Buddhas, 
bestowed the divine favor of the mantra of All Buddhas, which embodies these 
persons of great miraculous power. As soon as he thus bestowed it, he himself, 
the Lord Buddha, Vajra Thought of Enlightenment, was seen by all the 
Buddhas as possessed of three faces, while the Buddha Imperturbable 
(Aksobhya) and the other Buddhas (of the mandala) emerged from the heart 
of the Great Resplendent One (Mahavairocana) intoning this verse. 


29 Following the Hindu terminology for the feminine partner, some writers, often including those 
responsible for the identification of Buddhist images in our museums, continue to refer to the 
Buddhist feminine partner as Saktz. The normal Buddhist term is prajiia ( = wisdom), but in English 
“female partner” is an adequate rendering. 
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Oho! this emerging of the Thought of Enlightenment of All Buddhas, 
This All Tathagata Secret, inexpressible and groundless. 


Then all the Lord Buddhas united as one and, worshipping the Lord Thought 
of Enlightenment with showers (literally: clouds) of gems, being the quiddity 
(tattva) of the out-spreading sacramental pledge (samaya) of All Buddha 
worship, they approached him and said: 


O Lord! Tell us of that quiddity comprised of the Vajra essence, 
The All Tathagata Secret, that Unity of secret origin.*° 


Every such extract from these texts requires commentarial exegesis in order to 
be fully comprehensible, but in so far as our main purpose at present is to 
illustrate the term vajra as representing the Buddhist tantric absolute, we can 
make do here with a minimum. The primary emanation of cosmic Buddhas 
(referred to in the requisite mantra as “persons of great miraculous power”)*! 
takes the usual fivefold form, which will be described later on, but they are all 
subsumed in this Tantra by a single unity of buddhahood, referred to as Vajra- 
Being (vajrasattva), as Great Resplendent One and as Vajra Thought of 
Enlightenment. These are titles rather than names that can be applied icono- 
graphically, but more will be said concerning the Resplendent One (Vairocana) 
in due course. 

The symbolic significance of the vajra as an instrument is described in a short 
exegetic work of Advayavajra:” 


The vajra is twelve finger-spans in length because it eliminates the twelvefold 
causal nexus. The syllable HUM on the rounded middle-part indicates the 
unsurpassable essential truth (dharmatd): H representing freedom from 
causality (hetu), 0 representing freedom from argumentation (wha) and M the 
groundlessness of all dharmas. The five points that emerge (at each end of the 
vajra) from the lotus-flower source of existence (its middle part) represent the 
Sages (munz) as fivefold since by emerging in bodily form they eliminate the 
five aggregates of personality. Four of them face in toward the center one, 
indicating that body and the rest (viz., feelings, perceptions and impulses) 
depend upon consciousness. Furthermore, they all have four sides in order to 
indicate their universality. Then men of wisdom who understand the Vajra- 
dharma, having attained to the fivefold form of salvation, spread out in a 
form that causes the syllable HUM to resound.** On all sides there are trifoliate 
patterns indicating Voidness, Signlessness and Effortlessness. That such is the 
nature of the Five Wisdoms, namely Mirrorlike Wisdom, the Wisdom of 


30 Guhyasamaja Tantra, ed. B. Bhattacharyya, p. 3, ll. 15ff. lam grateful to Francesca Fremantle 
for allowing me to make use of her greatly improved edition of the Sanskrit text, produced with an 
edition of the Tibetan translation and a provisionai English version. The actual beginning of this 
tantra leading into the passage here quoted will be found in section III.12 below. 

$1 The Sanskrit term is mahavidyapurusa, and there need be no doubt of its application here. 

32 Advayavajrasamgraha, p. 37, ll. 1ff. The Tibetan translation is in T.T. vol. 68, p. 280-1-7ff. 

33 The reference is presumably to eight small looped protrusions that spread out from the 
rounded middle of the vajra toward the five-pointed head-at each end. Some vajras have a nine- 
pointed head, thus continuing the eightfold pattern, still with a single point right at the top, to the 
head of the vajra. 
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Sameness, Discriminating Wisdom, Active Wisdom amd the Wisdom of the 
Pure Absolute, all this must be learned from one’s preceptor. Indicating the 
indivisibility of wisdom we have this concise statement: 
Firm, substantial and solid, of uncuttable and unbreakable character, 
Unburnable, indestructible, the Void is said to be Vajra. 
In the Hevajra Tantra (1.1.4) the vajra is said to be unbreakable. The 
bestowal of the Vajra Consecration gives, as it were, an infusion of the seed 
which grows into this unbreakable wisdom. 


The preeminence of the vajra in the last phase of Indian Buddhism, which 
thus gives us the term Vajrayana, certainly indicates the great difference 
between this and the earlier phases, which the term Mantrayana does not. It has 
no place in early Buddhist symbolism beside the major symbols of the sacred 
tree, the wheel and the lotus flower, and as already observed, it appears first in 
Buddhist iconography as the weapon of the chief of yaksas in his role of Sakya- 
muni’s personal protector. In Mahayana texts the term vajra occurs as a 
spontaneous symbol of hardness without any specifically Buddhist association. 
Thus the monk Dharmakara, when making his vow to become the Buddha 
Amitabha, states as one of his self-imposed conditions: 


O Lord, if after obtaining enlightenment, those Bodhisattvas who are born in 
that Buddha-field of mine, do not possess bodily strength as solid as 
Narayana’s vajra, then may I not obtain the highest enlightenment.” 


Here it is identified with the staff or sceptre of Visnu (= Narayana) and its 
connection with the yaksa Vajrapani who appears quite frequently in Mahayana 
sutras still in the role of personal guardian, is apparently overlooked. 


3. VAJRAPANI (ALIAS VAJRADHARA) BECOMES PREEMINENT 


As for Vajrapani himself, there are so many references to him as a mere 
guardian that one or two may suffice as illustration of his extraordinary rise from 
so lowly a position to one of absolute preeminence. I confess to finding him by 
far the most interesting divine being throughout the whole history of Buddhism, 
for he has a personal history and considerable personal character. In his lowlier 
state he is mentioned incidentally in the sutra “Perfection of Wisdom in Eight 
Thousand Verses”: “Furthermore Vajrapani, the great yaksa, constantly follows 
behind the irreversible Bodhisattva.”** In the “Sutra of Golden Light” he is 
referred to as “great general of the yaksas,” where he is one among several, or 


34 The translation follows the Tibetan version, wherever the Sanskrit is defective. “Solid” 
translates Sanskrit asaustrya, lit. “without holes,” which the Tibetan renders as having a nonvoid 
interior (khong-stong-med). 

55 See the Sukhavativyiha, pp. 388-9 (English translation), Sanskrit p. 36, already quoted more 
fully in section II.3.b. 

36 See Edward Conze, Astasahasrika, p. 126 and The Large Sutra of Perfect Wisdom, p. 398. 
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again as “lord of the yaksas.” Together with the Four Kings of the Quarters or 
with Brahma, acclaimed in this particular context as lord of the heaven of the 
thirty-three gods, he honors the Buddhist religion and protects its supporters.*” 
He receives a rather higher position in Saddharmapundarika, where he is listed 
as one of the bodily forms that the Great Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara may adopt 
in order to convert living beings, such as another Bodhisattva or a Lone Buddha 
( pratyekabuddha), as Brahma or Indra or a Gandharva (a heavenly musician), 
as Mahe$vara ( = Siva), as a universal monarch, as god of wealth (Kubera), as a 
military chief, as a brahman or as Vajrapani. Despite the rather mixed 
company, his status is clearly improved.*® He succeeds in coming to the fore as 
leader of one of the two families, those of the Lotus and the Vajra, which are 
ranged on either side of Sakyamuni in the mandala described in the second 
chapter of an early tantra entitled “The Fundamental Ordinance of Manju&ri.” 
Here he is described as “The Noble Vajrapani, of dark hue like that of a blue 
lotus flower, of gracious appearance, adorned with all his jewelry, waving a 
chowry in his right hand, while with his left hand he makes the wrathful gesture 
of the Vajra-Fist. He has as entourage (the goddesses) Vajra-Hook, Vajra-Chain, 
Strong-Armed, Vajra-Army and all the mighty ones of magical power, both 
male and female, all with suitable dress, accouterments, postures and 
thrones.’°? Elsewhere in this voluminous text he is known both as Bodhisattva 
and as chief of yaksas (or rather guhyakas, a similar class of local divinities used 
here synonymously). Another term used in that quotation needs mention in 
passing and that is uedyd, translated here as “magical power.” Vzdya means 
knowledge, sacred lore and hence power in the sensé of magical power. Thus we 
have the compound term “holders of magical power” (vzdyadhara) and “mighty 
ones of magical power” (uvdyaraja), as in the last quotation. These can be 
human or supramundane beings, just as Bodhisattvas can be either. Thus the 
term can be a synonym for mahdsiddha, “great adept” in the sense of highly 
perfect yogin, or it can refer to powerful divinities of the kind that one might 
expect to find in Vajrapani’s following.‘® In an earlier quotation from the 
Guhyasamaja Tantra the five cosmic Buddhas are referred to as “persons of 
great magical power” (mahauidyapurusa), being merely an extension of the term 
“great person” or “great man” (mahdpurusa) as applied to Sakyamuni himself. 

Having thus made his mark as leader of the Vajra Family, Vajrapani 
predominates entirely in the great tantra “Symposium of Truth,” where the 


37 See R. E. Emmerick, The Sutra of Golden Light, pp. 33, 37, 66. 

38 See H. Kern, The Lotus of the True Law, p. 411. 

39 See Ariane Macdonald, Le mandala du Manjusrimulakalpa, p. 109. My translation differs 
slightly from hers, but this is a difficule text. Vajrapani appears to have an entourage of four 
goddesses. The names are feminine in Tibetan, as Mme Macdonald points out, and three are 
feminine in Sanskrit, so one may assume the fourth should be as well. Corruptions are rife in this 
text. See below under section IIJ.11 for a larger quotation comprising the whole context in which 
these divinities appear. 

40 See J. Przyluski, “Les Vidyaraja," in BEFEO 1923, pp. 301-18. 
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main mandala consists of the circle of divinities of the Vajra-sphere (vajra- 
dhatu). More will be written below about Buddha-families, but it may already 
be observed that the great interest shown by tantric yogins in gaining magical 
powers, whether aiming at the possession of “enlightenment” (bodhz) or rather 
more mundane successes (szddhz), results in the predominance of the vajra 
symbol, the naming of the whole tantric Buddhist phase as Vajrayana, and the 
creation of a large number of divinities with Vajra names, of whom Vajrapani 
alias Vajradhara (Vajra-in-Hand or, Vajra-Holder, the meaning is the same) is 
inevitably regarded as chief (Pls. 19, 20a).*' Vajrapani’s personal triumph as a 
“mere yaksa” who is recognized as a Bodhisattva, then as the most powerful of all 
Bodhisattvas in that he wields the vajra, and finally his identity as Vajra-Being 
(vajrasattva) when he becomes the expression of perfect enlightenment, as 
conceived in tantric tradition, is pleasantly illustrated in this particular tantra, 
from which I quote a long passage. Part II opens with an invocation of the “Lord 
of the Mandala,” acclaimed as Great Resplendent One (Maha-Vairocana), 
Vajradhara, Vajrapani, altogether one hundred and eight sacred names. But 
Vajrapani himself hesitates to subscribe to it. 


Placing his vajra on his heart, he said to all the Buddhas: “O all you Lord- 
Tathagatas, I do not comply.” They said: “O why,” and he replied: “O 
Lords, there are evil beings, MaheSvara (Siva) and others, who have not been 
converted by all of you Tathagatas. How am I to deal with them?” In response 
the Resplendent One (Vairocana) relapsed into the state of composure known 
as Wrathful Pledge-Vajra, the great compassionate means of all the Tatha- 
gatas, and enunciated the syllable HUM. At once there emerged from the vajra 
at the heart of Vajrapani the Lord Vajradhara who manifested a variety of 
fearful Vajrapani-forms, reciting this verse: 


Oho! I am the means of conversion, possessed of all great means. 
Spotless, they assume a wrathful appearance so that beings may be 
converted by these means. 


After a further fearful manifestation of Vajrapani, the Lord (Vairocana) utters 
the spell HUM TAKKIJJAH, which has the effect of bringing MaheSvara and the 
other gods of the threefold world to his presence. There now follows an 
interesting altercation between Vajrapani and Siva (Mahe$vara).*? 


Then Vajrapani raised his vajra away from his heart and waving it, he 
surveyed the whole circle of the threefold world to its limits. He spoke: ‘Come, 
my friends, to the teaching of all the Tathagatas. Obey my command!” They 
replied: “How should we come?” Vajrapani said: “Having sought protection 
with the Buddha, the Dharma, the Community, approach, O friends, so that 


41 One should note that in later tantric tradition as received by the Tibetans Vajrapani (as 
Bodhisattva) and Vajradhara (as Supreme Buddha) come to be clearly distinguished icono- 
graphically, but at this earlier state there is no such distinction and Vajrapani is frequently referred 
to as a Tathagata (viz., Buddha). 

42 Throughout the following passage Siva is referred to as MaheSvara (= Great Lord, viz. Maha- 
2§vara), as Iévara alone, used as his name, and as Mahadeva ( = Great God). 
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you may gain the knowledge of the Omniscient One.” 

Then Mahadeva (Siva), the Lord of the whole threefold world in this 
worldly sphere, proud of his overlordship of the whole threefold world, 
appeared very wrathful and said: “Listen you yaksa, I am Isvara, Lord of the 
threefold world, Creator, Destroyer, Lord of all Spirits, God of Gods, Mighty 
God. So how should I carry out the order of a yaksa?” 

Then Vajrapani waved his vajra once more and gave the command: 
“Listen, you evil being, quickly enter the mandala and hold to my pledge!” 

Then Mahadeva, the god, addressed the Lord (Vairocana): “Who is this 
creature of such a kind who gives orders to me, Iévara?” 

Then the Lord said to MaheSvara and the whole host of gods of the three- 
fold world: “Friends, enter upon the vow of the pledge of the triple protection, 
lest Vajrapani, this so-called yaksa, the Great Bodhisattva, wrathful, 
terrifying and fearful, should destroy the whole threefold world with his 
blazing vajra.” 

Then MaheSvara by the power of his overlordship of the threefold world 
and of his own knowledge, together with his whole company, manifested a 
fearful and wrathful and greatly terrifying form with great flames shooting 
forth and with a terrible laugh for the purpose of causing fear to the Lord 
Vajrapani. He then said: “I am the Lord of the threefold world, and you 
would give me orders!” 

Then Vajrapani, waving his vajra and laughing, said: “Approach, you eater 
of corpses and human flesh, you who use the ashes of funeral pyres as your 
food, as your couch, as your clothing, and obey my command!” 

Then MaheSvara, lording it over the whole world which was pervaded by his 
great wrath, said: “You obey my command and take upon yourself my vowl” 

Then Vajrapani, the greatly wrathful king, said to the Lord: “Because of 
pride in the power of his own knowledge and because of his overlordship as 
Mahe$vara, this Great God, O Lord, does not submit to the teaching of all the 
Tathagatas. How is one to deal with him?” 

Then the Lord recalled the great vajra-pledge which has its origin in the 
heart of all the Tathagatas: OM NISUMBHA VAJRA HOM PHAT!*® 

Then Vajrapani pronounced his own vajra-syllable: HUM! As soon as he 
pronounced this, all the great gods who belong to the threefold world, fell 
down on their faces, emitting miserable cries, and they went to Vajrapani for 
protection. The Great God himself remained motionless on the ground, quite 
dead. 


All except MaheSvara are raised up and converted. Only thereafter at Vairo- 
cana’s behest does Vajrapani bring MaheSvara back to life, for as Vairocana 
remarks: “If he is not raised up. his life will be wasted to no purpose, while if he 
is brought back to life, he will become a good man.” However, when he is 
restored, Mahe§&vara still refuses to submit. “I can bear death,” he says, “but I 
will not obey your command.” There follows a further short battle, in which 
Vajrapani triumphs by means of his spells, and treads down Mahe&vara with his 
left foot, and Uma, Mahe§$vara’s consort, with his right. 


43 For an interpretation of ntsumbha and takkija see section 4 on “Magical Formulas” below. 
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Then the Lord felt great compassion for Mahadeva and pronounced this 
spell, comprising the compassion of All Buddhas: 


OM BUDDHA MAITRI VAJRA RAKSA HUM! (= OM Buddha Kindness Vajra 
Protection HUM) 


As soon as he said this, the suffering that Mahadeva experienced was allayed 
and from the contact with the sole of Vajrapani’s foot he became the recipient 
of consecrations, powers of meditation, salvation, mnemonics, faculties of 
knowledge and magical powers, all of the highest perfection, tending even to 
buddhahood. So Mahadeva from contact with the Lord’s foot experienced the 
joys of salvation through the powers of meditation and the spells of all the 
Tathagatas, and his body having thus fallen at the feet of Vajrapani, he 
became the Tathagata BhasmeSvaranirghosa (Soundless Lord of Ashes) in the 
realm known as Bhasmacchatra (Umbrella of Ashes), which exists down 
below, over and beyond worldly realms equal in number to the atoms of 
worldly realms which are as numerous as the grains of sand contained in 
thirty-two River Ganges. Then from the body of Mahadeva (Siva) this verse 
gained utterance. 


Ohol the peerless wisdom of all the Buddhas! 
Falling at the feet of a yaksa, one is established in nirvana! 


Then Vajrapani, the Great Bodhisattva, said to those other lords of the 
threefold world, Narayana and the others: “Enter, friends, into this great 
Vajra-Pledge mandala of all the Buddhas, and having entered, hold to the 
pledge of all the Buddhas.” They replied: “We do as you command us.” Then 
calling them, he said: “Once again, friends, accept this vow of the pledge with 
its teaching of the triple taking of refuge, and be constant in this pledge of 
mine.” They replied: “Let it be so, we enter into this pledge of yours.” Then 
Vajrapani announced the self-imposed vow: 


Having raised the excellent Thought of Enlightenment in due course 
Strive composedly with all your might with enlightenment your goall 


Then Vajrapani, the Great Bodhisattva, making the gesture-bond of the 
great pledge of entry for those gods, bound them with this quintessence of the 
great pledge-gesture: 


OM take the vajra-pledge, bind the pledge, 
Bear in mind the pledge of All Buddhas. 

You are the pledge of All Buddhas. 

Be firm in me! Be stable in mel 

Be all- pervasive of me! Be inseparable from mel 
In all my actions make for felicity of thought! 
HA HA HA HA HUM 


With the mere recitation of this the Terzntztz gesture of Vajra-Wrath was 
formed in the two hands of each one of those who belonged to the threefold 
world and he was made firm in the bond. 

Then bringing them in correctly, Vajrapani showed them the great 
mandala in the regular way, and having consecrated them with the gem- 
consecration and having given into their hands the vajra-accouterments, he 
consecrated them with the name-consecration and established them in the 
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cause of the welfare of living beings in the way of all Buddhas. 


Before commenting on this passage, I quote further from the beginning of a 
later chapter in Part II of this tantra, which goes back on the story just told, 
assuming that Siva is still under Vajrapani’s foot: 


Then all the Lord Tathagatas came together as one and said to Vajrapani the 
Great Bodhisattva: “Attend to the command of all the Buddhas so as to 
release MaheSvara's body from under the sole of you foot. Vajrapani replied: 
“I have been consecrated by you Lords as the wrathful suppressor of all evil 
ones. This one has been defeated by me, so how should I release him?” Then 
all the Buddhas produced from their hearts that “quintessence” which draws 
in the consciousness of a dead person so as to restore the life in the corpse of 
MaheSvara, lord of the threefold world: OM VAJRASATTVA HUM JJAH. The 
making of the hand-gesture is this: 


Making firmly the secret hook-gesture one extends the ends equally.*® 
One places this on the head of the dead man and he will again receive 
his life-force. 


As soon as the spell was pronounced the Lord Buddha “Soundless Lord of 
Ashes” of the realm “Umbrella of Ashes” entered the body of MaheSvara and 
he pronounced this verse: 


Ohol the peerless wisdom of all the Buddhas. 
Even a body which is dead returns to the sphere of the living! 


Then Vajrapani the Great Bodhisattva uttered this “quintessence” named 
“Coming forth from the foot”: OM VAJRA MUH. The making of the hand- 
gesture is this: 


Making in an upward direction the finger-gesture of Vajra-Wrath, 
one puts the tips together. 
Then turning these vajra(-gestures) round, one protrudes them from below. 


As soon as he pronounced the spell, Mahadeva was released and came to life 
again. Then the Buddhas consecrated Mahe§vara’s body as fully alive and 
established him a vice-regent in that particular realm for the benefit of all 
living beings and for the conversion of evil-doers. 

Then from the sole of Vajrapani’s foot there was produced this Symbol 
(mudra) of the Thought of Enlightenment of All Buddhas, known as 
“Moon-Foot.’’*® 


44 From our STTS MS fo. 91, 1. 7 onward, already translated by me in the introduction to our 
facsimile edition, pp. 39ff., but I have continued the translation a little further for the present work 
in order to include the reference to consecrations. 


45 The descriptions of hand-gestures are some of the most difficult passages in these tantric texts. 
They were written in concise form as mere guidance and it is clear from the problems that the 
Tibetan translators had in understanding them, that in some cases at least they were not clear in 
meaning even to them and thus also to the Indian pundits who assisted them. This is a doubtful 
translation, but it follows the Tibetan version well enough. 


46 Mudra (refer to Index) is also used, as will be seen below, with reference to the partner of a 
divinity, usually feminine, but masculine in this case. The name “Moon-Foot” has a feminine ending 
in grammatical agreement with mudra, but the divinity is male, as will be apparent from the passage 
immediately following. 
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OM Most Excellent Moon, Light-Ray of Samantabhadra,*’ 

Great Adamantine One HUM 
This is the hand-gesture: 

Making firmly the vajra-binding, one places together the little fingers 

and thumbs. 

When they are extended together, this is known as “Moon Radiance.” 
As soon as the spell was pronounced, the Buddha Most Excellent Moon came 
forth from his foot, and having settled in the form of a lunar crescent on the 
head of MaheSvara, who was trodden on by Vajrapani’s foot, he took up his 
position on Vajrapani’s left side. Then all the Buddhas gave a vajra-mace into 
the hand of Vajrapani’s friend, and he was consecrated with the name- 
consecration, “Excellent Magical Power of the Vajra” (Vajravidyottama), 
Then the Great Being, the Bodhisattva ‘Excellent Magical Power of the 
Vajra,” waved his vajra-mace like a blazing firebrand, and worshipping with 
dancing and oblations, he enunciated this verse: 


Ohol the peerless wisdom of all the Buddhas, 
That one should gain buddhahood by the mere touch of this foot. 


Then Vajrapani the Great Bodhisattva rose from his Vajra-Wrath composure, 
and said this to the Lord: “I have been given in my hands the vajra by all the 
Buddhas and I have been consecrated as “Vajra-in-Hand” (Vajrapani). Now I 
will fix a place in this Great Mandala of Victory over the Threefold World for 
these gods who are outside the Vajra-Family, so that these beings should not 
be back-sliders in the matter of supreme and perfect enlightenment.’’*® 


Apart from the interesting characterization of Vajrapani found in these 
selected passages, I have chosen them also in illustration of the roundabout 
means that were employed in order to incorporate non-Buddhist traditions into 
their changed Buddhist setting. It was not just a matter of giving converted 
Hindu divinities new names, but also of explaining their attributes within the 
terms of a Buddhist context. Thus the Great Lord (Mahesvara) Siva is revitalized 
as a Buddha named “Soundless Lord of Ashes,” a curious name it may seem, 
unless one recalls that Siva, as lord of yogins, frequents cemeteries as a naked 
ascetic, covered in matted hair and besmeared with ashes. Thus Vajrapani 
mocks him as “you eater of corpses and human flesh, you who use the ashes of 
funeral pyres as your food, as your couch, as your clothing.” Also the curious rite 
of extracting the lunar disk from Vajrapani’s foot and its settling on the head of 
Siva was presumably suggested by the presence of just such a lunar crescent 
resting on Siva’s head in already existing Hindu tradition. The moon also 
corresponds to the male element in tantric sexual symbolism, representing the 
Thought of Enlightenment. Complications such as these result in the inevitable 


47 Samantabhadra (All Good) is yet one more name for supreme buddhahood, also identified with 
Vajrapani. These acclamations are all feminine vocatives (see below section III.11). 


48 MS fo. 145, Il. 4ff., already partly translated in the facsimile edition, p. 47. See Yamada’s 
edition, pp. 253ff. 
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equations of names, making such a text even more difficult to follow intelligibly. 
In this tantra sufficient Hindu divinities, male and female, are given names to 
make up the Mandala of Victory over the Threefold World, which Vajrapani is 
intent on producing. We thus have a deliberate incorporating of non-Buddhist 
divinities into the Buddhist fold, and as well as being given new Vajra names, 
they are also worked into an entirely Buddhist setting. 


4. MAGICAL FORMULAS 


The last quotation provides several examples of the use of magical formulas, 
often associated with the appropriate hand-gestures (mudra), and here again we 
meet with problems of terminology. We have already discussed the term mantra 
as the most general word in use for such formulas, and we have also taken note of 
the term dharani, which is used in much the same sense, although properly it 
seems to refer to a kind of mnemonic. We now have yet another term, the 
Sanskrit word hrdaya, meaning “heart,” used in these texts in such a variety of 
ways that it becomes yet one more alternative for mantra. In their translations 
the Tibetans use for it the term snyng-po, which may be rendered in English as 
“quintessence.” It has often been translated as “seed-syllable” referring to single 
syllable sound, conceived of as comprehending the essence of a particular 
divinity. For this, however, the correct term is bia (Tibetan sa-bon), which 
means literally ‘‘seed.”. While hrdaya may be used in this sense, it is not at all 
difficult to find examples where the more general term mantra is used instead. It 
is, however, certainly frequently used of the personal “spell” of a divinity even 
when this consists of several syllables, and examples of this can be given 
immediately following upon the last quotation, when Vajrapani introduces his 
Mandala of Victory over the Threefold World. It will also be noted from this 
short further quotation that the term uvedya, which we have translated above as 
“magical power,” is also used as an alternative. Thus we have at least four terms 
all meaning very much the same, although one can doubtfully argue for a 
special application of them by carefully selecting examples. As the list of these 
converted Hindu divinities has been given elsewhere in full, it suffices to list just 
a few here.*? As may be expected, Vajrapani controls the mandala himself in a 
fourfold manifestation, involving a duplication of his own name. The reason for 
this will be clear, when we discuss below the arrangement of families in a 
mandala. 


Then the Bodhisattva Vajrapani, the Great Being, enunciated his own most 
excellent vidya: OM NISUMBHA VAJRA HUM PHAT. 

Then again Vajrapani enunciated this “quintessence” from his heart: OM 
TAKKIJJAH.*° 


49 See the STTS, facsimile edition, my introduction, pp. 49 and 50; Yamada’s ed., pp. 259ff. 

50 The two spells attributed here to Vajrapani were used just above by the presiding Buddha, with 
whom Vajrapani comes to be identified, as already observed. Nzsumbha and sumbha, which occur 
just below, are the names of two titans famous in Hindu tradition for their prolonged austerities and 
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Then the Bodhisattva Vajragarbha, the Great Being, expressed his most 
excellent vidyd: OM VAJRA-RATNOTTAMA JVALAYA HUM PHAT (O blaze! Most 
excellent vajra-gem). 

Then the Bodhisattva Vajranetra, the Great Being, expressed his most 
excellent uidya@: OM SVABHAVASUDDHA VAJRA-PADMA SODHAYA SARVAM 
VIDYOTTAMA HUM PHAT (O purify all, Vajra-lotus, naturally pure, supreme 
magical power). 

Then the Bodhisattva Vajravisva, the Great Being, expressed his most 
excellent vidya: OM VAJRA-KARMOTTAMA VAJRADHARASAMAYAM ANUSMARA 
SUMBHA NISUMBHA-AKARSAYA PRAVESAYA-AVESAYA BANDHAYA SAMAYAM 
GRAHAYA SARVAKARMANI ME KURU MAHASATTVA HUM PHAT (O vajra-action, 
most excellent, bear in mind the pledge of Vajradhara. Sumbha nisumbha 
— coerce, induce, prevail, bind, hold to the pledge, affect all actions for me, 
O Vajrasattva). 

Then the Bodhisattva Vajravidyottama, the Great Being, brought forth 
his “quintessence” as fit for honoring the Bodhisattva Vajrapani: OM SUMBHA 
NISUMBHA VAJRAVIDYOTTAMA HUM PHAT (Most excellent magical power of 
the vajra). 

Then the Vidyaraja Krodharaja (the new name of the vanquished Siva 
= King of Magical Power, Vajra Wrath), falling at the feet of the Lord, gave 
his “quintessence”: OM VAJRASULA (Vajra-macel). 

Then the Vidyaraja Mayavajra (the new name of the vanquished Narayana 
= King of Magical Power, Illusion Vajra), pronounced his “quintessence”: 
OM VAJRA-MAYA VIDARSAYA SARVAM HUM PHAT_(O vajra-illusion, destroy alll). 

Then the Vidyaraja Vajraghanta (the new name of the vanquished Sanat- 
kumara = King of Magical Power, Vajra Bell) gave his “quintessence”: OM 
VAJRA-GHANTA RANA RANA HOM PHAT (O vajra-bell, tinkle tinklel). 

Then the Vidyaraja Maunavajra (the new name of the vanquished Brahma 
= King of Magical Power, Sagelike Vajra) gave his “quintessence”: OM VAJRA- 
MAUNA MAHAVRATA HUM PHAT (O Vajra-Sage of mighty vows!). 

Then the Vidyaraja Vajrayudha (the new name of the vanquished 
Indra = King of Magical Power, Vajra Weapon) gave his “quintessence”: OM 
VAJRAYUDHA DAMAKA HUM PHAT (O Vajra-weapon, subduel). 


In the above example we have the words vidya (magical lore or power) and 
hrdaya (quintessence) used with the same meaning. Elsewhere in the same tantra 
(the beginning of Chapter 13) the term samaya, which we have translated 
provisionally as “pledge” is used with the same meaning as the other two. Thus 
the divinities, one after another, state the samaya, and we have mantras just like 
all the others. Elsewhere again (the beginning of Chapter 20) the divinities state 
the mudrd, a term which we have translated so far as “hand-gesture,” but here 
again it refers to their individual spells. All these terms refer to the “expression” 
of the divinity, verbal or otherwise, and the reader is advised that this can make 
translation of these texts unusually ambiguous. Thus, both vidyd and mudrd, as 
magical powers. Thus the application of such names to Siva is quite suitable. Nésumbha also means 
“slaughter,” and thus it may have come into use as a destructive spell with Saivite associations. 


Takka seems to have been applied to certain aborigines, hence gaining the meaning of “wild.” 
Takkijjah would thus mean “savage-born.” Takkara is an epithet of Siva. 
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the expression of the divinity, refer also to the feminine partner, which the 
divinity may be envisaged as embracing, and thus are freely used for prajna 
(wisdom) in this particular meaning.®' So far as the verbal expression is 
concerned, the most suitable English word to be used for all these Sanskrit terms 
is undoubtedly “spell.” One attracts by a spell, one binds by a spell, one releases 
by a spell, exactly as has been done in so many other ritual settings quite apart 
from the Indian ones we are now considering. I am aware that present-day 
Western Buddhists, specifically those who are followers of the Tibetan tradition, 
dislike this English word used for mantra and the rest because of its association 
with vulgar magic. One need only reply that whether one likes it or not, the 
greater part of the tantras are concerned precisely with vulgar magic, because 
this is what most people were interested in then, just as they are interested chiefly 
nowadays in scientific achievements and technological inventions. Most of us are 
made this way and only a minority show a sincere interest in higher religious 
exertion. When exactly the same terms are used throughout a particular 
religious tradition, by the majority who are interested in magic and by the 
minority who are interested in higher states of spiritualized realization, it is very 
difficult to separate the two, especially when so many of the more famous 
practitioners seem to have been interested in both mundane as well as supra- 
mundane “successes” (stddhi). A spell is an enunciation of certain syllables, 
which should have a spontaneous (viz., magical) effect, when correctly 
pronounced by someone who is initiated into its use. In translating all these 
many tantric texts, the Tibetans did not normally translate the actual spells, 
because the change of enunciation might threaten their efficacy.*? They merely 
transliterated them into Tibetan script, as I have done into English script with 
the more intractable ones. The early Tibetan commentators usually understood 
the Sanskrit terminology, but except for a minority of serious practitioners who 
have studied under competent teachers, the recitation of these “spells” has all 
too often become a form of gibberish, a term that has been applied rather more 
unfairly to the use of spells by whomever they are recited under whatever 
circumstances. 

In studying any science it is essential to understand the precise meanings of the 
terminology employed by its practitioners, and in modern science an exact 
terminology is demanded. The tantras certainly represent a “‘science” of a kind. 
In so far as the ritual should be followed exactly if the desired results are to be 
achieved, it may even be called an “exact science,” but it can scarcely be said to 


51 Again in passing one may note that to fix the meanings rigidly of the Sanskrit terms jnana, 
knowledge or wisdom, and prajria, wisdom or insight or knowledge, is in practice impossible, as the 
meaning varies in both cases depending upon the context in which these terms are used. One can 
argue endlessly about which suits where. The Tibetans solved the problem easily by inventing 
compounds based on their word to know: ye-shes, “primordial knowledge” for jnana and shes-rab, 
“plenitude of knowledge” for prajfia. We cannot solve the matter so satisfactorily. For an attempt at 
elucidation see A. Wayman, “Notes on the Sanskrit Term jra@na.” 

52 Translations may sometimes be added in small lettering underneath the main text, thus leaving 
the Sanskrit predominant. Mr. Larry Mermelstein kindly draws my attention to this in the case of a 
Cakrasamvara-sadhana that he has been translating. See “translation rules”, pp. 441-3 below. 
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possess a scientific vocabulary, and in writing about it “scientifically” as one may 
well be expected to do in a book such as this, one has either to forge one’s own 
vocabulary, or else continue to use Sanskrit terms, having first analyzed the 
range of their possible meanings. For the writer the second course is certainly the 
easiest, for it places the onus of understanding the most suitable meaning upon 
the reader, but this seems unfair unless he has been initiated into the whole 
context of the particular text or ritual. It is interesting to observe that Tibetan 
lamas refuse to believe that someone who has not received the initiation into a 
particular text can possibly understand its meaning. This meant originally an 
initiation (Sanskrit dgama) into the whole meaning of the text by a competent 
teacher to a worthy disciple and in this sense it was absolutely necessary, since 
the Tibetan translations use stereotyped terms (hence their extraordinary 
faithfulness to the original Sanskrit) and the meaning of these terms varies 
according to the context in the way we are describing. Nowadays the initiation 
into a text has all too often become a kind of magical rite, in which at best the 
text in question may be read through rapidly, but even this is seldom done. So 
important is this now considered that a good lama will insist on performing such 
a ceremony before going through the text in a more comprehensible manner. 

By developing a fixed vocabulary as consistently as possible one can give what 
appears to be a more intelligible version of the text than even the Sanskrit 
Original can provide, for as we have observed in the matter of the various words 
used for “spell,” the subject-matter might be clearer if terms were carefully 
distinguished in usage, but often they are not. Also the spells themselves are of 
very unequal content, as though invented on the spur of the moment. Indeed 
this is probably how they were formed on a particular occasion by a certain 
tantric master, then becoming more or less fixed according to the tradition of his 
teaching. 


5. THE VOTARIES OF THE TANTRAS 


Many of the tantras, that is to say the main texts that were regarded as 
canonical, tend to be haphazard in content and formation, and this state of 
affairs provides a good clue to their origins. For clearer expositions one can turn 
to commentaries and exegetical works, which are often brilliantly written. But it 
is clear from the disagreements that continued to exist in the categorizing of 
tantras, and the forced interpretations of unwelcome passages, that the material 
was already found to be intractable long before Western scholars began to take 
any interest in it. The inevitable uncertainties concerning the categories to 
which tantras might be assigned is well illustrated in mKhas-grub-rje’s 
Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras.** The same work also provides us with 
an example of the ease with which an unwelcome statement in a tantra might be 
disposed of. The matter in question concerns who may receive the benefits of 
53 Lessing and Wayman’s edition, pp. 250-69. 
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entering the mandala, and the “Symposium of Truth” is quite explicit on this. 


Now the way in which a Vajra-pupil enters the Great Mandala of the Vajra- 
sphere is explained. In the first place this entry is for saving the whole sphere 
of living beings without exception and without remainder, for effecting their 
well-being, their supreme happiness and their success. So in the matter of 
entering the Great Mandala one should make no distinction between who is 
a worthy recipient and who is not. And why is this? It is because living beings 
who have committed great evil, having seen the Great Mandala of the Vajra- 
sphere and entered it, will be saved from all evil rebirths. Those beingsewho 
are greedy for all kinds of things, food and drink and sensual pleasures, who 
hate the pledge (samaya) and are not proficient in the preliminaries and so 
on, even in their case when they enter for the purpose of effecting their 
desires, all their hopes will be fulfilled. There are living beings, who because 
of their pleasure in dancing and song, in laughter and love-play and dallying 
and because of their ignorance of the essential truth which is the Mahayana 
lore of All the Tathagatas, enter the mandalas of the families of other gods, 
and being afraid of the bases of training do not enter the mandalas of the 
family of All the Tathagatas, which are productive of supreme pleasure, happi- 
ness and joy; even they, finding themselves facing the entry into mandalas of 
woe, should enter the Great Mandala of the Vajra-Sphere for the sake of 
experiencing all pleasure, joy, the highest success, happiness and bliss and so 
as to avoid the paths that lead to all evil destinies. Then there are those 
righteous beings who are seeking the enlightenment of the Buddhas by means 
of supreme success in the morality, mental composure and wisdom of all 
Buddhas, and in their striving, are exhausted with the various stages of 
meditation and salvation, by the mere entry into the Great Mandala of the 
Vajra-Sphere universal buddhahood will not be difficult for them to obtain, 
let alone other kinds of success.* 


Surely the point of this passage, now quoted complete, is that this particular 
ritual is available to all without exception, and it must be assumed that they all 
accept the necessary training. As will be clear as we proceed, tantric practice 
offers success (szddhz) to all and sundry, if only their senses are keen enough and 
they are prepared to submit to the discipline imposed by their preceptor. 
mKhas-grub-rje in his Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras quibbles about 
this, arguing that all may enter the mandala, but that only the worthy ones 
should receive consecration.*° In a sense this is true, but the point being made is 
that no one should be refused in the first instance because of moral unworthi- 
ness. In fact the need of such a one is even greater, and the argument that 
unworthy ones may enter the mandala, but not receive consecration, is surely a 


4 STTS, Yamada's edition, pp. 66-7. An almost identical passage occurs in the Sarvadurgatipart- 
Sodhana Tantra (SDPS), see Skorupski's translation, p. 100. Here the meaning is made even more 
explicit, viz., “There are some living beings who commit great sins but they are (potentially) worthy 
Tathagatas. On seeing and entering this mandala of Vajra-Humkara (= Vajrapani), they will 
become free from every evil destiny.” 


°5 See Lessing and Wayman's edition, pp. 144-5. 
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forced one. If he is unworthy at this stage, he will not even see the mandala. Our 
tantra is quite explicit about this in another passage: 


There are living beings of wrong views, of evil actions, lacking fortitude, 
devoid of application, ignorant of the various acts. Because of their poor 
fortitude, they are not to enter the great mandalas of the Family of All the 
Tathagatas, the mandala of the Vajra-Sphere, and the others. . . . You are 
never to break faith with the secrets of the Pledge-Symbols of the Family of All 
the Tathagatas, lest you are born in the hells, or the realms of tormented 
spirits, or meet with misfortune and die an untimely death.” So saying, he (the 
preceptor) removes the face-cloth and reveals the mandala to the pupil.®® 


It should be noted that the pupil is led to the mandala blindfolded, and thus to 
see the mandala in any constructive sense would be difficult when one takes into 
account the secrecy which is continually enjoined in these tantras. One may 
observe at the same time that such secrecy must have been limited to certain 
consecration rites, and that there were many others that by their nature were 
made public. Thus this same ritual of calling upon a particular set of divinities 
to take possession of their symbolic representation or “pledge” (samaya), 
provides the main subject of much liturgy that is still performed publicly in 
Tibetan monasteries today.*” Having thus manifested themselves and received 
their due praise and the conventional sets of offerings, they bestow their 
“empowerment” (adhzsthana) in return.°® Such ceremonies are certainly not a 
Tibetan invention, and the question of how soon their use developed in Indian 
monasteries is yet another one that affects any attempt to understand the 
beginnings of tantric Buddhism and its more general acceptance. The 
‘Symposium of Truth” from which we have quoted just above can scarcely be 
taking account of yet another unquestionable fact, namely that the bestowal of 
consecrations upon all and sundry has become a function expected, even 
demanded, of any well-known Tibetan lama. This is just as true of earlier times, 
as biographies of such lamas show,’ as it is of famous lamas who go on tour in 
India or the Western world, or wherever else in these unhappier days, when 
Tibetan religion is driven into exile. The effect of such general ceremonies is to 
produce the sort of spiritual uplift, which is experienced in all religious com- 
munities, not only Buddhist, and it can induce some of those present to a more 
serious practice of their professed beliefs, although the majority continue after- 
ward in their old ways, such being the hold of samsara. 

Although the tantras were capable of a popular application and were peopled 
with higher beings of the celestial kind already met with in the Mahayana sutras 
as well as with Hindu divinities who presumably possessed already a considerable 


56 MS fo. 85, ll. 3-8; Yarnada’s edition, pp. 144-5. 

57 Concerning the term samaya in this context, see section II].13.b and also refer to the Index. 

58 For such praises and lists of offerings see my Buddhist Himalaya, pp. 254-6, and in far more 
detail, Stephan Beyer, The.Cult of Tara, pp. 148ff. 

59 See for instance my Four Lamas of Dolpo, pp. 151 ff. 
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popular following, they can scarcely be described as a popularizing form of 
Buddhist literature. They were clearly composed for the use of those who were 
accepted for properly prepared initiation into the rites that were believed to 
produce special effects, and thus they can only have been composed by the 
religious teachers and yogins who conducted such rites. In that the religious 
master, any such religious master who had been accepted in faith and devotion 
by his pupils, represented for them the lord of the mandala, thus identified with 
the supreme adamantine state, his words were inevitably Buddha-words. Once 
codified and transmitted through a succession of masters and pupils, such a 
corpus of teachings and instructions might easily gain acceptance as 
“canonical.” Canonization of religious literature, whether in the Buddhist or the 
Christian sense, means no more In the first instance than the gradual acceptance 
by an ever widening circle of believers of certain oral and textual traditions as 
valid doctrine relatable to earlier traditional teachings which have been already 
accepted as true. The mere fact of this wider acceptance results in their 
increased circulation, which assists in stabilizing their contents, although at the 
same time there is an increase in minor textual variants, usually caused by errors 
in copying, which may later be rectified slightly differently from the original. 
However, the work becomes established, and when collections are later made by 
some recognized authority, it is judged as worthy of inclusion, while the works of 
others may be rejected. It thus becomes in effect “canonical” and is fairly certain 
of finding a place in all later collections that are made. While there is no 
evidence of any vast canon of Mahayana sutras and tantras ever having been 
produced in India itself, some works were certainly grouped together as 
particularly significant, and the accounts of Sakyamuni’s three turnings of the 
Wheel of the Doctrine represent a clear attempt to relate much of this later 
teaching with the one master whose authority must remain unquestioned by all 
who call themselves Buddhists. We have already drawn attention to the methods 
that were employed by their promoters to link the tantras as far as possible with 
the person of Sakyamuni himself. 


6. VARIOUS KINDS OF TANTRAS 


a. Tantras Relatable to Mahayana Sutras 

To give a date to a particular tantra is a difficult, indeed an impossible task, 
unless one is content to date it from the time that it became sufficiently accepted 
in scholarly Buddhist circles for commentaries to be written upon it. The 
problem is then transferred to finding approximate dates for the commentators. 
The actual origins, for the reasons just explained above, must go back several 
generations earlier into restricted religious circles, of whom nothing was yet 
known. Whether they were deliberately secret and eventually achieved their 
renown as the result of the magical powers they achieved may not have been true 
in every case, as the Tibetan historian Taranatha (born 1575) asserts, but he is 
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surely correct in assuming that their origins were unknown, simply because no 
one else outside a limited circle knew anything about them. 


Because in the early stages these men were very careful and guarded the 
secret, no one knew that they were practicing the secret mantras, until they 
actually became possessed of magical powers (védyadhara). But when they had 
these powers, traveling in the sky or becoming invisible, then it was known 
conclusively that they were practitioners of mantras. On account of this there 
is very little (traceable) handing down of traditional teachings from master to 
pupil, and although there had been much study devoted to the Action 
Tantras (krzya-tantra) and the Performance Tantras (caryda-tantra) from the 
time when the Mahayana began to spread, as they were practiced very much 
in secret, no one knew who was studying them except for those actually 
engaged in these secret mantras.” 


Taranatha suggests that the earliest tantras to take shape were those which 
were subsequently classed as the two lower grades of tantras, in so far as they are 
concerned with the acquisition of certain magical powers, some of which may 
appear frivolous, while others were concerned with the curing of disease and 
demonical assault, the staving off of death, the avoidance of evil rebirths, as well 
as consecration of those considered fit to be potential Buddhas. We have already 
noted the presence of similar materials in some of the Mahayana sutras, and 
indeed some of the works that were subsequently cataloged by the Tibetans as 
tantras are referred to in their titles as sutras. Thus there is a slight overlapping 
between these two classes of Buddhist literature, although clear distinctions of 
content can be drawn between them. 

The kind of tantra where such overlapping takes place would appear to have 
its origins in the same sort of religious circles as the later Mahayana sttras, 
namely in established: monastic centers, where traditions were already whole- 
heartedly Buddhist. This means that the Buddha and_ Bodhisattva 
manifestations who people the mandalas have names that are already clearly 
acceptable in Buddhist Mahayana tradition. Examples of this kind are the 
“Sutra of Golden Light,” classed subsequently as a tantra because of its pre- 
sentation of buddhahood as fivefold (thus potentially as a mandala) and the 
many chapters devoted to protective divinities together with their spells, or again 
the “Fundamental Ordinance of Manju&ri,’’ of which the main mandala has 
been admirably described by Mme Macdonald, or again the “Symposium of 
Truth,” a work in which I have had a special interest for many years. Listed 
thus, these three works serve to illustrate that progressive tantric development, 
which eventually distinguishes sutras from tantras. There is clearly nothing 
secret or restricted about the “Sutra of Golden Light.”®' It contains some basic 
teaching on the Void, prayers and confessions, especially praises of the Buddhas, 


60 Taranatha's History of Buddhism, edited by Schiefner, Tibetan text, p. 82, ll. 15ff. This 
passage has already been published by me with comments in my edition of the Hevajyra Tantra, 
vol. I, pp. 11-12. 


6! One may refer toR. E. Emmerick’s excellent English translation of this sutra. 
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vows befitting a Bodhisattva who follows a regular path toward enlightenment, 
and chapters devoted to certain divinities, female as well as male, who have 
offered to protect those who practice Buddhist teachings and especially those 
who are devoted to the “Sutra of Golden Light.” Even earlier associations are 
suggested by the inclusion of jataka (earlier birth) stories of Sakyamuni. The 
nearest this work comes to suggesting any form of consecration is the shower of 
manifold blessings that the kings of the four quarters promise to bestow upon 
any king who promotes the cause of this particular sutra. With the “Funda- 
mental Ordinance of ManjuSri” we find far more that is typical of tantric 
Buddhism, spells and demonstrations of magical powers, a well ordered 
mandala, which however has not yet assumed the typical fourfold manifestation 
of the central divinity to the four quarters, and a detailed description of 
consecration rites according to a regal pattern. This is a most voluminous work, 
certainly compiled over several centuries, but many of its pronouncements, 
especially those concerning Buddha-families and consecrations, would seem to 
place parts of it at least in the early formative period of tantric developments.” 
More will be said about this below. The “Symposium of Truth” is referred to as a 
sutra in its Sanskrit MS colophon, but this may refer only to the last of the five 
parts in which this tantra is divided. The other parts are known as kalpa, a term 
often used of tantric texts presumably with the meaning of “that which lays 
down the ritual and prescribed rules for ceremonial and sacrificial acts” (Apte’s 
Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 388). In this work, as in other related Yoga Tantras, the 
pattern of the mandala with a central divinity manifested to the four directions, 
is the norm, although there is still some hesitancy over the final number of 
Buddha-families. They are five so far as the arrangement of the mandalas is 
concerned, but only four when the sets of rituals are arranged according to 
families, thus resulting in just four kalpas. Selected aspects of these and other 
related tantras will be dealt with below, for now it may be interesting to consider 
what these classes of tantra have in common with Mahayana sttras. 

They continue the process, which goes right back into the earliest period, of 
introducing Indian (Hindu) divinities into the Buddhist fold, and they continue 
to keep them entirely subservient to the Buddhas and great Bodhisattvas. The 
Mahayana sttras had already increased to infinity the number of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, all provided with acceptable Buddhist names, and there is no 
overt suggestion that they were converted to the doctrine from outside. Even the 
exceptional Vajrapani, whose rise to greatness we have traced, is never regarded 
as a convert, but rather as belonging to the Buddhist fold by some kind of 
natural right. The same applies to the other great Bodhisattvas, ManyjuSri and 
AvalokiteSvara, whatever their non- Buddhist antecedents may have been. Other 
Bodhisattvas appear in leading roles in certain sutras, but even those who appear 
with some kind of character (e.g., Vimalakirti or even Padmakara) scarcely 
achieve the universal greatness which these three achieve, and most of the many 


62 For general references to this tantra see Manijusrimilakalpa in the Bibliography. See especially 
section III.11 below. 
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other Bodhisattavs appear as mere names. The great gods of Hinduism were 
explained as emanations or deliberate manifestations of certain Bodhisattvas, 
especially of Avalokite$vara, but it was also satisfactory to represent them as 
converts to the doctrine, who are forced into its service. Our quotation (section 
III.3) from the “Symposium of Truth” well illustrates such an act of conversion, 
and in this way all the classes of minor Indian divinities, both male and female, 
were gradually brought into the Buddhist orbit. The related tantra entitled the 
Sarvadurgatiparifodhana (‘Elimination of All Evil Rebirths”) contains several 
subsidiary mandalas—of the Four Kings of the Quarters, of the guardian 
divinities of the ten directions (four quarters, intermediate quarters, zenith and 
nadir), of the eight great planets, of the eight great serpents (ndgas), of 
Bhairava (The Terrible) with his eight subsidiary terrible manifestations, all 
accompanied by equally terrible female partners.® Bhairava is merely the fierce 
manifestation of Siva, and we shall note in the next section how these same 
divinities, who appear in Yoga Tantras in lowly status, gain acceptance in 
Supreme Yoga Tantras as the embodiment of supreme buddhahood. It would 
appear that in the tantras classed as Action (krzyd), Performance (caryd) and 
Yoga, feminine spouses are regarded as suitable only for those divinities of non- 
Buddhist origin who appear in a subsidiary role. However, it 1s not considered 
unsuitable to provide the great Buddhist divinities with what may best be 
described as handmaidens. These are goddesses who have been discreetly 
received into the Buddhist fold, so discreetly that it is often impossible to guess at 
their origins. Thus in the mandala described in Chapter Two of the ManjuSri- 
milakalpa (‘Fundamental Ordinance of ManjuSri’) AvalokiteSvara has around 
him several such goddesses, Pandaravasini, Tara and Bhrukuti, as well as 
Prajnaparamita, Locana and Usnisaraja, while Vajrapani has four more, 
provided with suitable Vajra names (see section III.11). Both these great Bodhi- 
sattvas remain celibate, and one may assume that it was considered suitable to 
provide them with such a feminine entourage, because it was the custom for 
princely figures to appear thus in real life. There is no indication of any goddess 
receiving high Buddhist status before the beginning of these tantric develop- 
ments which we are now attempting to unravel. Prajfiaparamita, being the 
Perfection of Wisdom herself, was the most easily personified, but there is as yet 
no cult of her as a great goddess in Mahayana sutras. The first goddess to find a 
niche in Buddhist monasteries was Hariti, the goddess of plenty, and her cult 
together with that of the guardian god Mahakala, certainly belonged to 
traditional everyday Mahayana practice™ (Pls. 21a & b, 86). Whereas these were 
essentially non-Buddhist in origin like so many of the later tantric divinities, the 
goddesses who surround AvalokiteSvara and who later receive an honorable 
place within the group of the Five Buddhas, are probably imaginative Buddhist 
creations. Pandaravasini simply means the “one with the white garment” and it 


65 See T. Skorupski, SDPS Tantra, pp. 49ff. 


64 This particular cult is well attested by the Chinese pilgrim-scholar I-tsing. See his 4 Record of 
the Buddhist Religion, pp. 37-8. 
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is thus that she is described in the present context. She holds a lotus in her left 
hand and with the right she is making a gesture of salutation in the direction of 
§akyamuni. Both she and Tara, whose name means the “one who saves” may be 
regarded in origin as hypostases of Avalokites’ara himself, since the act of 
holding a lotus flower and the will to save all beings are his two chief attributes. 
The other names all relate to essential parts of a Buddha's head. Bhrukuti is thus 
the goddess of the eyebrows, between which reposes the wrna or circle of white 
hair, one of the thirty-two marks of a Buddha. Light rays shoot forth from this 
spot in many Mahayana sutras, and this may have suggested the idea of such a 
goddess. Locana is the goddess of the all-seeing Buddha-eye, and the usnisa or 
wisdom-bump, which is the primary mark of a Buddha, provides a whole set of 
Buddha-emanations apart from the ‘“‘usnisa-queen” who appears in the present 
context. The goddesses around Vajrapani have self-explanatory names. 

Of the six high ranking goddesses around AvalokiteSvara three are later 
attached to the set of Five Buddhas, namely Locana, Pandaravasini and Tara. 
Since they are placed at the intermediate points of the compass, four such 
goddesses are needed, their number being made up with Mamaki, whose name 
means ‘“‘my own” and concerning whose origin I have so far no suggestion to 
make. Of the others Prajnaparamita remains a great goddess in her own right, 
continuing to symbolize the Perfection of Wisdom, but she attracts no great cult 
in the tantric period. This privilege comes to Tara in relationship with the other 
Buddha-goddesses of the intermediate points of the compass, and as a White 
Tara, when she manifests herself as a Great Goddess, indeed as the greatest of all 
Buddhist Goddesses, in her own right (Pls. 22a, 316). In effect she assumes the 
primacy which belonged to Pandaravasini, “the white clad one,” in Avaloki- 
teévara’s entourage in the mandala to which we have just referred. She becomes 
a feminine version of AvalokiteSvara rather than his partner in that both of them 
remain major celibate divinities. Tara also tends to replace Prajnaparamita in 
that she comes to be regarded as the Mother of all Buddhas. Her remarkable 
success appears to be an exclusively Buddhist development for which no 
convincing Hindu parallel can be found.® Her cult and to some extent her 
significance correspond in a marked way to the Christian Orthodox veneration 
of Mary as Mother of God, and it is not impossible that the conception of such a 
supreme feminine divinity should have taken place in Buddhist minds as a result 
of cultural contacts through northwestern India. It is more likely however that 
the cult developed of its own accord in India with the concept of the Perfection 
of Wisdom as a goddess leading the way. The remaining one of the six listed 
above, Bhrukuti, has no very brilliant future. Her name comes to suggest a 
wrinkled forehead and thus she finds herself regarded as an ill-humored 


65 For examples of the faith and confidence she inspires one may turn to Stephen Beyer, The Cult 
of Tara, pp. 229ff. The Hindu goddess Durga also delivers her supplicants from distress, but she is 
conceived of as a terrible bloodthirsty divinity. Tara for all her power remains benign and is always 
represented thus. Concerning the worship of Tara with examples of hymns intoned in her honor see 
Beyer, op. cit., pp. 201 ff. 
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manifestation of the far more popular Tara. 

The main point being made throughout so much incidental discussion is that 
the leading figures, Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and high ranking feminine divinities 
can make a fair claim to a Buddhist pedigree in those classes of tantras that we 
have been considering. 


b. Tantras with Non-Buddhist Associations 

In certain other tantras, especially those which were later placed in a Supreme 
Yoga class, the chief divinities have no affinity with those other Great Beings, the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana sutras and most tantras of the other 
three classes, of which we have considered some examples. Also the whole 
setting, the background to the play as it were, is entirely different.°° Thus we 
find ourselves in circumstances much changed from the conventional Buddhist 
world with its glorious palaces and paradises. Such scenes are normally set in the 
opening chapter. Thus the Lord Sakyamuni/Vairocana preaches the 
“Symposium of Truth” in the palace of the king of gods in the Highest Heaven. 
He teaches the Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra in a heavenly park adorned 
with flowers and trees of all kinds, resounding with the warbling of birds, etc. He 
teaches the Manjusrimilakalpa in the high heaven known as the Pure Abode. He 
teaches the Maha-Vairocana Tantra (also referred to as a sutra) in the magnifi- 
cent palace of the Vajra Dharma-sphere. By violent contrast these other tantras, 
to which we now refer in some detail, open with the words: ‘“Thus I have heard: 
at one time the Lord reposed in the vagina of the Lady of the Vajra-sphere— the 
heart of the Body, Speech and Mind of all Buddhas” or some very similar phrase 
and we are given no immediate description of the actual physical conditions 
under which the tantra is proclaimed. Even without the help of the com- 
mentaries we would be very naive indeed if we took such an opening statement 
literally, and it is probably superfluous to explain to any informed reader that 
what is here suggested is the union of the practicing yogin with the absolute state 
of buddhahood.® Thus is is claimed that the tantra in question should be 


66 R. Tajima in his Etude sur le Mahavatrocana-Sitra draws a distinction between those tantras 
which were ‘‘a development of Mahayanist thought,” thus “an orthodox esoterism founded on the 
Vinaya” with Nalanda as their center, and those “formed in a rather popular mould toward the end 
of the eighth century and declining into the esoterism of the left." These he centers at Vikramaiila. I 
would be doubtful about so clear a division and certainly about the precise place of origin, but some 
rather more general distinctions can probably be drawn. See also first footnote in section III.1. 


67 It may be of interest to quote a short extract from Indrabhuti's /nanasiddhi, Chapter Fifteen 
(see Bhattacharyya, Two Vajrayana Works, p. 81), where he comments briefly on this opening 
gambit, bringing it into direct relationship with the opening passage in the STTS, which describes 
the process of final enlightenemnt of a perfected Buddha (still with Sakyamuni in mind) according to 
the tantric notion of spontaneous realization. 


At one time Bhagavan (the Lord or Blessed One) so called because he is possessed of good qualities 
such as lordship and so on, was reposing in the “heart,” viz., wisdom, which is referred to as “vajra- 
maiden” because it has the nature of unbreakable knowledge (prajra), and again as bhaga 
(“vagina,” although the Sanskrit word is here deliberately equated with bhanga, “breaking” or 
“destroying”) because it destroys all the afflictions (klesa). So it is in these bhaga of the vaijra- 
maidens — the heart of the Body, Speech and Mind of all the Buddhas that he reposes. It is taught 
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regarded as a statement of absolute truth, albeit in relative, viz., symbolic or 
suggestive terms. Moreover the Lord (Bhagavan) is no longer Sakyamuni in any 
of his recognizable hypostases, but a fearful being with the name of Sambara, 
Vajradaka, Heruka, Hevajra or Candamaharosana (‘Fierce and Greatly Wrath- 
ful’). The terms daéka (male) and dakini (female) refer to the fiendish flesh- 
eating followers of Durga, often simply known as Devi (“the Goddess”), spouse of 
Siva. By association they also refer to the yogins and yoginis who follow Saivite 
rites. The narnes of Heruka, Candamaharosana, as well as Bhairava (“the 
Terrible One”), already mentioned above, are all associated with Siva. These 
names alone would be enough to suggest that those tantras, where such a being is 
the Lord, originated amongst groups of yogins, whose practices brought them 
into close relationship with Saivite communities. A description of one such Lord 
may be helpful. 

Since a description of Hevajra is already available in English translation,” I 
choose one of Sambara, also known as Cakrasamvara, whose cycle of tantric 
texts became very popular in Tibet (Pls. 24, 26). Sambara and samvara 
represent the same name in Sanskrit with slightly variant spellings, but the 
second spelling happens to be indentical with the word meaning a vow or a 
bond. Thus the Tibetans translated them differently: Sambara as bDe-mchog, 
“Supreme Bliss,” which is how they interpret this name, whatever the spelling, 
and Samvara as sDom- pa, understood as “binding” or “union.” The compound 
name, Cakrasamvara, is therefore interpreted as the “union of the wheel of the 
elements” explained in various ways, but suggesting in every case the blissful 
state of perfect wisdom. Thus the point may be made at once that the investi- 
gation of origins of the materials used in the formation of the tantras and the 
interpretation that Buddhist tradition places upon these materials are two very 
different things indeed. Samba means in Sanskrit blessed or fortunate, similar in 
meaning therefore to Siva. A similar word Sambhu with the same meaning is 
used as a name of Siva. Sambara, like Takkara (see section III.4) and Sumbha 
were used as demonic names in the Saivite circle just as were Heruka and 
Bhairava. Thusan their original use all these names suggest no more than a 
fierce manifestation of divinity, to be placated on occasions by such epithets as 
“fortunate,” precisely as Siva (“fortunate”) was earlier applied to the god Rudra 
(“Wild”). In translating Sambara as “Supreme Bliss” the early Tibetan 
translators, presumably following the advice of their Indian masters, were 


thus: that the wisdom (jnana) of the yogin penetrates the wisdoms of All Buddhas and these are 
mutually pervading and pervasive. Reposing in this state totally means that one does not repose in 
all the wisdoms by degrees, but that one reposes in them spontaneously (Sanskrit yugapad, Tibetan 
cig-car). [The Sanskrit text, p. 81, 1. 15 must be corrected in accordance with the Tibetan text, 
TT vol. 68, p. 249-3-2, by inserting a negative particle a- before sthitam and incorporating the 
additional words which Bhattacharyya relegates to a footnote. } 


Indrabhuti then illustrates this by a quotation from the STTS (translated below in scetion III.13.f). 
For its explicit application to the Buddha Sakyamuni, see Lessing and Wayman, Fundamentals of 
the Buddhist Tantras, pp. 28-35. 


68 See my edition of the Hevajra Tantra, beginning of ITI.5. 
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deliberately interpreting it in a very special tantric sense, which detaches it from 
its “pagan” origins. We now see how this fierce manifestation is described: 


Within the divine abode (the mandala) in the center of the circle on a solar 
disk resting on an eight-petalled lotus is Cakrasamvara himself. He has four 
faces, the front one dark blue, the left one green, the back one red and the 
right one yellow. These symbolize the four material elements (earth, water, 
fire and air), the four infinitudes (= “pure abodes”, brahmavthara), the four 
releases and the four ritual acts.°° His body is blue, indicating that he does not 
diverge from the (celestial) Dharma-sphere. Each face has three eyes, 
indicating that he sees the (whole) threefold world and that he knows the 
substance of the three times (past, present and future). He has twelve arms, 
indicating that he comprehends the evolution and reversal of the twelvefold 
causal nexus and eliminates these twelve stages of transmigration. With his 
first pair of hands, which hold a vajra and bell, he embraces his spouse, 
symbolizing the union of Wisdom and Means. With his next pair of hands (he 
holds aloft) a raw elephant hide made into a garment, thus rending the 
elephant of illusion. 


With the third (right) hand he holds a drum, for his voice resounds joyously, 

With the fourth an axe, since he cuts off birth and death at the roots. 

With the fifth a sacrificial knife, since he cuts off the six defects, pride and 
the rest. 

With the sixth a trident, since he overcomes the evil of the threefold world. 

With his third left hand he holds a khatvaziga (scepter adorned with super- 
imposed skulls), since he is possessed of the blissful Thought of 
Enlightenment. 

With the fourth he holds a skull filled with blood, since he has cut away 
discrimination between existence and nonexistence. 

With his fifth he holds a vajra noose, since he binds pure wisdom in the 
life-series of living beings. 

With the sixth he holds the (severed) four-faced head of Brahma, since 
he avoids all illusion. 


Indicating that through his great compassion he remains in the realm of living 
beings, with his outstretched right foot he treads on the supine figure of the 
Night of Time (who represents) the extremity of nirvana.”? She is red and 
emaciated and holds a sacrificial knife and a skull cup. Indicating that 
through his great wisdom he holds neither to the idea of a person nor of any 
real element, with his left foot which is drawn back he treads face-downward 
the figure of Bhairava (who represents) the extremity of samsara. He is black 
with four hands and in the right ones he holds a drum and a sacrificial knife 
and in the left ones a Ahatvanga and a skull cup. 
Since he (Cakrasamvara) is replete with accumulations (of merits and 
69 The four releases (usmoksa) are that of the Void (Sunyatavimoksa), of Signlessness (animitta-), 
Effortlessness (apranihita-) and the totally nonconditioned (anabhisamskara-). The four ritual acts 
are explained below in section III.13.e. 
70 “Night of Time” (Tibetan Dus-mtshan-ma, corresponding to Sansknt Kalaratri) is conceived of 


as a goddess. Thus like a good Madhyamika he avoids the two extremes of nirvana (understood as 
fina) destruction) and samsara, symbolized by the bloodthirsty Bhairava. 
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knowledge), the tip of his matted hair, which is bound up on the top of his 
head, is adorned with a precious wish-granting gem, for he bestows all 
desirable things in accordance with one’s wishes. Since the Thought of 
Enlightenment is ever on the increase, there is a lunar crescent on the left side, 
while on the top of his massed hair there is a crossed double vajra (veSuavajra), 
indicating that he operates through different kinds of action for the good of 
living beings. There is a crown made of five desiccated human heads 
surmounting each of his four faces, indicating the fully developed quality of 
the five Wisdoms. He has a garland of fifty freshly severed heads representing 
the purity of the fifty vowels and consonants (of the Sanskrit alphabet). 
Indicating that he has vanquished the Evil One (Mara) and false teachings 
he makes a grimace and his teeth are fanglike. His ear ornaments symbolize 
(the perfection of) patience, his necklace generosity, his bracelets morality, his 
girdle effort, and the coronet of bones meditation; the funeral-pyre ashes with 
which he is smeared represent wisdom, thus completing the Six Perfections as 
represented by these six adornments. 

Heroically subjugating the Evil One and avoiding the concepts of subject and 
object, he has a loose lower garment of tiger skin. He possesses the fully 
developed qualities of Body, Speech and Mind and is skilful in coming to the 
aid of those potential followers who are distressed by the emotions. Thus he is 
flamboyant, heroic, unlovely, wild, fearful, terrible, compassionate, dignified 
and serene. Such are the nine modes of his dance.”! 


Despite the symbolic interpretation in exclusively Buddhist terms, the origin of 
this divinity must surely be clear. The naked ascetic smeared in ashes with piled 


71 A shorter “canonical” description of this divinity, viz., without interpretations, will be found in 
Shinichi Tsuda’s excellent edition of selected chapters from the Samvarodaya Tantra, pp. 283-4. 

My extract is taken from a Tibetan ritual cext entitled: “Clarifying the order of the rite (sadhana) 
of the circle of the mandala of Sn Cakrasamvara” as published with Dawa Samdup’s English trans- 
lation by Arthur Avalon (John Woodroffe) in his Tantric Texts, vol. VII. The volume is misleadingly 
entitled Shrichakrasambhara Tantra, A Buddhist Tantra, as though it contained the basic tantra, 
which it does not. Arthur Avalon is well known for his work on Saivite tantras, and in this volume he 
finds himself in unfamiliar territory, as is at once clear from his introduction. Kazi Dawa Samdup 
was a quite remarkable Sikkimese lama, whose abilities were made use of by others in a manner that 
would scarcely be possible nowadays. He is responsible for all the difficult work of translation in three 
of the volumes of Tibetan texts, edited by W. Y. Evans-Wentz, who imposed his personal inter- 
pretations upon them in his long introductions. Thus Kazi Dawa Samdup never received the kind of 
assistance which he deserved, such as encouragement in the editing of his texts before translation. In 
the present case the Tibetan text is simply reproduced as he found it on his block print. Thus my 
translation presumes the need for certain emendations. 

The extract will be found on p. 11, 1. 7 to p. 18, 1. 4 of his reproduced text. Many such sadhanas 
are available, but for convenience I have checked it against Tsong-kha-pa’s “Clarification of the 
blissful method of Cakrasamvara according to the Great Yogin Luipa” as rendered into Italian by 
Professor Tucci in Indo-Tibetica, I11.2, pp. 22-6. The description is practically identical but the 
assimilations are slightly differently ordered. One should refer to this work for a detailed description 
of the whole mandala. One may add that Kazi Dawa Samdup’s translation is rendered rather tedious 
to follow because of his use of invented phonetic spellings for the vast number of divinities who 
appear before us, although in many cases accurate Sansknit equivalents are given in his footnotes. 
Other notes are not so successful and indeed could not be given in the conditions under which he 
worked. He deserves acclamation as the most heroic (and self-effacing) translator from Tibetan into 
English who has ever appeared in our scholarly world. He produced singlehanded the first English- 
Tibetan Dictionary (Calcutta, 1919), inventing ingenious Tibetan interpretations for English terms 
(¢.g., balloon, buffer, etc.) for which there was no straight equivalent. 
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up matted hair, adorned with a lunar crescent, wearing skins of elephant and 
tiger, garlanded with skulls, holding trident, drum and khatvanga, all these 
attributes indicate Siva as lord of yogins, the very one whom Vajrapani is 
presumed in another context to have reduced to abject submission. Thus the 
same Indian divinity, who already possesses several aspects in Hindu devotion, 
enters the Buddhist pantheon at varying levels of acceptance, and'no contra- 
diction whatsoever manifests itself, as this spontaneous appropriation of 
religious figures (and some not so religious figures) proceeds. All the divinities 
listed above together with Sambara are of Saivite type and the only name 
amongst them which is a Buddhist invention is Hevajra, derived from the 
salutation of He Vajra (“Hail Vajra!”), with which a master acclaims his pupil 
after the relevant consecration (see the extract from STTS in section III.13.a), 
The representatives of supreme enlightenment as interpreted by tantric yogins, 
they are all said to be fierce forms of Aksobhya, the Imperturbable Buddha of 
the East, whose name is duplicated as Acala (also meaning imperturbable, 
immovable) within this context of fierce divinities. As will become clear below, 
when we deal specifically with Buddha-families, Aksobhya’s family is the family 
of wrath. However, it seems to have been in eastern India in the central and 
lower Ganges valley, where Bodhgaya as the actual site of the winning of 
enlightenment was certainly the chief place of traditional Buddhist pilgrimage, 
that the tantras which center on these divinities who are identified with 
Aksobhya originate or at least first come to light. As was observed in section 
II.2.a above, the image which fixes symbolically the winning of enlightenment is 
that one where Sakyamuni is represented as touching the earth with the fingers 
of his right hand in order to call the Earth-Goddess to witness, thus showing him 
as imperturbable (aksobhya) in his resistance to the onslaughts of Mara, the Evil 
One. It is in this conception that Aksobhya appears as the primary Buddha of 
the eastern quarter, and so for this reason too, his association with the tantras. 
that arose later in this region need not be surprising. Their geographical origin 
would seem to be certain for two reasons. Many of the famous yogins, who first 
promulgated these tantras, some of them writing commentaries that are 
preserved in the Tibetan canon, are also well known as the authors of religious 
songs relating precisely to the same tantric teachings, and surviving in a Middle 
Indian dialect, which has been variously referred to as Old Bengali, Old Bihan, 
Old Mithili and Old Oriya.”? They may well relate in some way to all the modern 
languages of India which go under these names, but there is no doubt that they 
all belong to eastern India. They may be dated at the latest to the twelfth 
century, but many of them are likely to be several centuries earlier, Datings 
according to the authorships attributed depend upon the dates one attempts to 
give to these tantric yogins, and with very few exceptions, for example Naropa 
(probably A.D. 956-1040), uncertainty prevails. It may even be doubted whether 
the same name means the same author, as names are so often duplicated. None 


72 For a definitive edition of them see Per Kvaerne, An Anthology of Buddhist Tantric Songs. For 
examples see below. 
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of these problems, however, affect our present arguments, for the geographical 
area in which their activities are centered remains unquestionable. A second 
reason for certainty derives from the fact that these yogins, who are con- 
ventionally numbered as eighty-four “Great Adepts” (mahdsiddha) are also 
known of in Saivite tradition, being associated with the practice of tantric cults 
in the same general area, which continued to be practiced long after Buddhism 
had ceased to be in any sense an established religion in eastern India (Pl. 23). Itis 
interesting to note that two of these great yogins are associated with the founding 
of a form of yoga, closely related to that which is described in the Buddhist 
tantras now under consideration, which has survived to this day in a Saivite 
setting, and has been accurately and sympathetically described.’® 

What may be fairly deduced so far from these rather general observations so 
far as the origins of these Buddhist tantras are concerned? Between the eighth 
and the twelfth centuries certain Buddhists began to take a special interest in 
forms of “violent yoga” (hathayoga) which were then in vogue in eastern India. 
Thus they frequented the places of retreat where such practices could be 
learned. Most of these yogins, as will immediately be seen from our further 
discussion, lived deliberately as “outcastes” from society, rejecting its 
conventions and norms. However, while they were not “Hindu” in any strict 
Brahmanical sense, they were inevitably affected by the whole religious environ- 
ment of their upbringing. Thus those who met together as masters and pupils 
would certainly not be all operating at the level where all distinctions are merged 
into a “single flavor’ and all divine forms are resolved into the person of the 
practicing yogin. There can hardly be any religious practice anywhere, even that 
which relies upon the mental and physical cult of yoga, which dispenses 
altogether with outward forms of worship of a chosen divinity. This may have 
been attempted in the earliest Buddhist period, when Sakyamuni himself was 
present as a center of devotion, but we have observed already how rapidly the 
cult of the stupa developed, followed by that of his images, gradually coming to 
represent a plurality of Buddha-names. 

If we seek to know what kind of worship was practiced by these later yogins of 
eastern India or at least by their less advanced followers, the answer is clearly 
available in the relevant tantric texts at our disposal. They worshipped a divinity 
in terrible form, whether male or female, identifiable in Hindu tradition as a 
fierce form of Siva or of his spouse the Great Goddess (Devi), using a variety of 
names, such as were adopted by the Buddhist practitioners who were associated 
with these groups. The Saivite identification represented the continuing Indian 
tendency to bring all locally indigenous manifestations of religion into the Hindu 
fold, mainly by means of cross-identification of divinities, and thus in origin 
such fearful gods, being no more Hindu than Buddhist, could be interpreted in 
accordance with differing philosophical and religious traditions. 

All these high ranking fierce divinities are essentially the same and the various 
traditions that developed concerning their names, attributes, feminine partners 

13 G. W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, to which I make detailed references below. 
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and personal entourage, depended upon whatever became fixed in a particular 
circle where the cult was established. These tantric circles drew upon similar 
source materials, as is clear from the texts, which were gradually accumulated, 
usually in a rather haphazard method. Even the names of the chief divinities are 
to some extent interchangeable; thus Hevajra’s partner, who is usually Nair- 
atmya (the Selfless One—a good Buddhist name), may also be Vajravarahi (the 
Sow-Headed Goddess, usually associated with Sambara) or the less known Vajra- 
§mkhala (the Goddess with the Chain), depending upon his various mani- 
festations (Pls. 26, 27). According’ to the texts the possible combinations could 
be infinite because the distinctions have no real significance in themselves. In the 
matter of the entourage there is far greater stability, because the divinities, male 
or female as the case may be, of which it was composed, fixed in effect the 
description of the mandala and it was always important that this should be laid 
out correctly. The great tantric divinities are usually surrounded by females, as 
may be expected, and probably Hevajra’s circle is the most carefully formulated: 


Envisaging in the sky that Lord, who is vajra-born and of great compassion, 
one should worship him in the company of eight goddesses who are all wearing 
their adornments. Gauri (the Blond) holds the moon, Cauri (the Thief) the 
sun-vessel, Vetali (the Vampire) holds water, Ghasmari (the Rapacious) holds 
medicament, Pukkasi (the Outcaste) holds a vajra, Savari (the Hill-woman) 
holds ambrosia and Candali (the Half-caste) sounds a drum. By these the 
Lord is worshipped, with Dombi (the Washerwoman) clinging to his neck and 
impassioned with great passion.”4 


The items being offered by these goddesses are concealed by the use of the so- 
called “enigmatic language” (sandhadbhasa). They comprise semen and blood, 
urine and excrement, seldom referred to explicitly in the Hevajra Tantra, but 
frequently listed elsewhere, especially in the Guhyasamaja, which is not so much 
concerned about secrecy.’ 

Dombi, the Washerwoman, who is identified in the above passage with 
Nairatmya, is probably the most favored partner, and Krsna (Kanha) who wrote 
a commentary on the Hevajra Tantra constantly sings her praises. 


Outside the town, O Dombi, is your hut. 

The shaven headed (brahmin boy) goes constantly touching you. 
Ho Dombil I shall associate with you, 

I, Kanha, a kapali-yogin, shameless and naked. 

One is the lotus, sixty-four its petals. 

Having mounted on it, the poor Dombi dances. 

Ho Dombil I ask you earnestly: 


4H. T. Liii.8-10. These eight “goddesses” are also the companions of his partner, Nairatmya. 


‘5 They may be interpreted in the Hevajra Tantra by making use of Kanha's commentary (vol. II, 
p. 114) and the list of equations on pp. 99-100. As for the Guhyasamaja Tantra, see e.g., Chapter 
Fifteen (Bhattacharyya, p. 64, 1.5, p. 65, 1. 18, etc.). This chapter also commends the Dombi as the 
ideal partner. A good discussion of “enigmatic language” will be found in Agehananda Bharati, The 
Tantric Tradition, pp. 164-84. A useful list of examples occurs in the Hevajra Tantra, as inter- 
preted by me in vol. I, pp. 99-100. 
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In whose boat, O Dombi, do you come and go? 

Strings you sell, O Dombi, and also baskets. 

For your sake I have abandoned the actor’s box. 

Hol You are a Dombi, I a kapali. 

For your sake I have put on the garland of bones. 

Troubling the pond, the Dombi eats lotus roots. 

I kill you, O Dombi, I take your life! 

Or again: 

In the middle between Ganges and Jumna there flows a river. 

The outcaste woman effortlessly ferries across the yogin who is sunk there. 

Steer on, Dombi, steer on, O Dombi. 

It became twilight on the way; (yet) by the grace of the feet 
of the True Guru I shall go again to the City of the Jinas. 

Five oars are plied at the stern, the rope is tied behind. 

With the pail of the sky saturate (the boat so that) 
water does not enter through the joints. 

Sun and Moon are the two wheels for raising and lowering the mast. 

Ignoring the left course and the right, steer on at will. 

She does not take pennies, she takes not farthings — 
she ferries across at her own will. 

But whoever enters transport unable to control it, sinks down 
on either bank.’ 


The companions of the other great tantric figures may not be so colorful. Thus 
Sambara, whose spouse is the Sow-Headed Goddess, has four other female 
companions, who are named as Dakini (“Enchantress”), Lama (‘‘Paramour’), 
Khandaroha (?“‘Arising from Fragments” according to the Tibetan form of the 
name, viz., Dum-skyes-ma) and Rupini (“Beauty”). They are all referred to as 
kapalinis, companions of kapali-yogins and seem to be distinguished only by 
equations that are made between them and the four classes into which Indian 
erotic literature divides women as objects of enjoyment.’’ The Candamaha- 
rosana Tantra, which delights more than any other in the joys of copulation, 
provides its chief divinity, the “Fierce and Greatly Wrathful One” with an 
entourage which is manifestly an entirely Buddhist creation. His partner is the 


16 See Per Kvzerne, An Anthology of Buddhist Tantric Songs, pp. 113ff. and 131 ff. for a detailed 
exposition. One may refer also to S. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 103-6. We are 
concerned here with yoga and thus what is being described in the internal process-with the yogin’s 
body; see section III.15.c. Kapalin, meaning “associated with skulls,” is an adjective formed from 
kapala, and refers to the class of yogin with whom we are now dealing. This type of yogin in a Saivite 
context is described by D. N. Lorenzen in The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas; he touches upon similar 
groups of Buddhist yogins but refers to little relevant material in this respect. On pp. 69-70 he quotes 
some of Kanha’s verses, but lacking Per Kvzrne’s authoritative versions (published five years later) 
of this very difficult linguistic material, he provides a rather unsatisfactory translation. Following 
upon G. W. Briggs and S. B. Dasgupta (see the Bibliography) his work 1s an invaluable contribution 
in this little known subject, otherwise vitiated by the prejudices of ignorance. 

See S. Tasuda, Samuarodaya Tantra, XIII, 25-7 and XXI, 1-16. The four classes are “lotus- 
like” ( padmini), “elephantlike” (Aastinz), “conchlike” (Sankhini) and “variegated” (cifrini). They 
are all defined in Apte’s Sanskrit Dictionary, which quotes in each case from the Ratimanyari. 
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“Lady of the Vajra-sphere” (Vajradhatvisvari) and they have eight companions, 
four male and four female. The male ones are all known as Acala 
(“Immovable”) synonymous with Aksobhya, as we noted above, and they are 
distinguished only by their colors as appropriate to the four quarters, namely 
white, yellow, red and dark green.’® The female ones are all Vajrayoginis named 
after four of the Five Evils: Delusion, Desire, Malignity and Envy. Wrath is 
omitted as this coalesces with the “Lady” at the center. 


7. TANTRIC FEASTS 


The reader of tantric texts soon becomes aware that they range from the 
preaching of strict living to extreme licentiousness, the former applying quite 
explicitly to the pupil who is undergoing training, and the latter to the perfected 
yogin, who is not only free from all social conventions but who has also learned 
the secret of the absence of passion by means of the passions. There is a tendency 
nowadays, much promoted by Tibetan lamas who teach in the Western world, 
to treat references to sexual union and to forms of worship carried out with 
“impure substances” (referred to usually as the “five nectars’’) as symbolic. There 
is some justification for this, but it is only part of the truth. Thus when Kanha 
serenades his washerwoman as the source of his bliss, he is referring to internal 
practices of yoga. Likewise the Hevajra Tantra is often quite explicit in its 
reference to esoteric meanings. But when modern apologists use the term 
“symbolic” as though to suggest that the external practices were never taken in 
any literal sense, they mislead us. Central to tantric pracice is the refusal to 
distinguish between the everyday world (samsara) and the experience of nirvana. 
The outer practices were certainly performed in the centers where the materials 
of which such tantras consist were recited and eventually committed to writing, 
even if the Tibetans have since ceased to perform most of them. Indeed many of 
them were so much part of the Indian scene, that their transference to Tibet was 
possible only in a partial form. I observed earlier that the setting of these tantras 
is totally different from that of the Mahayana sutras and those other tantras 
(mainly krzyd-, caryd- and yoga-) that continued the tradition of attributing 
their teachings to Sakyamuni in one of his more recognizable forms in a park or 
palace or some such idyllic place. The typical setting of these tantras which 
center on the cult of Heruka and similar fierce manifestations is quite well 
described for us and the sites are even methodically listed. 


Placing the /nga in the bhaga and kissing her again and again, so producing 
the experience of Great Bliss, the Adamantine One talked about feasting. 
Now listen, Goddess of wide open eyes, to the matter of feasting in the 
company-circle, where having feasted, there is such fulfillment (stddhi) which 


18 See C. S. George, The Candamaharosana Tantra, pp. 18 and 44. In a footnote (p. 18) he seems 
to relate the name Acala to the name of the eighth stage of Bodhisattva. It is indeed the same word, 
but there is no direct association in the present case. 
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fulfills the substance of all one’s desires. One should set about this feasting in a 
cemetery or a mountain cave, in a resort of nonhuman beings or in a deserted 
place. One should arrange seats there, reckoned as nine, in the form of 
corpses or tiger skins or shrouds from a cemetery. The one who embodies 
Hevajra should be placed in the center of the yoginis, whose places are known, 
as taught before, in the main directions and intermediate points. Then seated 
upon one’s tiger skin, one should eat the “spiced food” of the sacrament, 
enjoying it, and one should eat with eagerness the “kingly rice.””. When one has 
eaten and eaten again, one should honor the mother-goddesses there and they 
may be mother or sister or niece or mother-in-law. One should honor them to 
a high degree and gain fulfillment in their company. The chief lady should 
offer to the master an unmarred sacred skull filled with liquor, and having 
made obeisance to him, she should drink it herself. She should hold it in her 
hands in a lotus-gesture, and present it with the same gesture. Again and 
again they make obeisance, those winners of fulfillment.’ 


The “spiced food” of the sacrament refers to a concoction of the flesh of a 
human being, a cow, an elephant, a horse and a dog. The “kingly rice” refers to 
specially selected human flesh, that of a man who has been hanged, a warrior 
killed in battle or a man of irreproachable conduct who has returned seven times 
to a good human state.®° There need be no doubt that these items were sought 
after and used according to their availability. We are also informed by Kanha’s 
commentary that the “special skull” means one of a brahmin. The tantra itself is 
explicit enough: “One should mark out a ‘seven-timer’ with the characteristics 
recounted in Hevajra. In the seventh birth there comes about that perfection 
which is typical of the ‘Joy of Cessation.’ He has a fair-sounding voice, beautiful 
eyes and a sweet-smelling body of great splendor and he possesses seven shadows. 
When he sees such a one the yogin should mark him out. By the mere act of 
eating him, one will gain at that moment the power of an aerial being.” 
(I.xi.9-11). A commentary by a certain Dharmakirti explains the magical rite by 
which the seven shadows may be seen, but there was probably no need to 
proceed so far once the more obvious characteristics were noted. Did one track 
him down and wait for him to die or did one hasten the process? All these tantras 
give so many fierce rites with the object of slaying, that the second alternative 
might not seem unlikely, and indeed there can be no doubt that the followers of 
the Great Goddess (Devi or Durga as she may be known) sought out suitable 
sacrificial victims, a practice still attested in British days. Such a fate almost 
befell the most famous of Buddhist Chinese pilgrim-scholars, who toured all over 
northern India in the seventh century. It is not without interest to quote from his 
travelog: 


The Master of Dharma left the kingdom of Ayodhya, having paid reverence to 


"7 The Hevajra Tantra, I1.vii.5-13. | have amended my earlier translation. 


80 The terms are interpreted in accordance with the fixed “enigmatic language” as confirmed by 
commentators. Kanha used the code go-ku-da-ha-na for the five kinds of flesh (my vol. II, p. 155, 
|. 24). For the interpretation of the code see H.T. I.xi.5-9. Concerning the one who returns seven 
times, see H.T. I.xi.9-11 as well as I.vii.2] with the relevant footnotes. 
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the sacred traces, and following the course of the River Ganges, proceeded 
eastward, being on board a vessel with about eighty other fellow passengers. 
He wished to reach the kingdom of 'O-ye-mu-khi (Hayamukha). After going 
about a hundred /z, both banks of the river were shrouded by the thick foliage 
of an asoka forest, and amidst these trees on either bank were concealed some 
ten pirate boats. Then these boats, propelled by oars, all at once burst forth 
into the midstream. Some of those in the ship, terrified at the sight, cast them- 
selves into the river, whilst the pirates, taking the ship in tow, forced it to the 
bank. They then ordered the men to take off their clothes, and searched them 
in quest of jewels and precious stones. Now these pirates pay worship to the 
Goddess Durga and every year during the autumn, they look out for a man of 
good form and comely features, whom they kill, and offer his flesh and blood 
in sacrifice to their divinity, to procure good fortune. Seeing that the Master 
of Dharma was suitable for their purpose, both in respect of his distinguished 
bearing and his bodily strength and appearance, they exchanged joyful 
glances and said: ““We were letting the season for sacrificing to our goddess 
pass by, because we could not find a suitable person for it, but now this monk 
is of noble form and pleasing features— let us kill him as a sacrifice and we 
shall gain good fortune.” The Master of Dharma replied: “If this poor and 
defiled body of mine is indeed suitable for the purpose of the sacrifice you 
propose, I, in truth, dare not grudge (the offering), but as my intention in 
coming from a distance was to pay reverence to the image of Bodhi (= Bodh- 
gaya) and the Grdhrakuta (the Vulture Peak), and to enquire as to the 
character of the Sacred Books and the Law, and as this purpose has not yet 
been accomplished, if you, my noble benefactors, kill this body of mine, I fear 
it will bring you misfortune.”®! 


The “pirates” refused to relent and while the sacrificial altar was prepared, 
Hsiian-tsang composed himself by meditating upon Maitreya, becoming so 
ravished by the joys of Maitreya’s paradise, that he was totally unaware of what 
was happening around him. A most terrible storm suddenly arose from the four 
quarters, smiting down trees, throwing up clouds of sand and lashing great 
waves from the river. The “pirates” were terrified at such an omen, and so 
renounced their intention. Hsiian-tsang, meanwhile awoken from his trance, 
accepted their change of heart with compassion and preached to them on the 
evils of their way of living. 

Allowing for the quite proper literary embellishments, we have here a valid 
account of how a suitable victim might be found. If we are indeed dealing with 
“pirates,” then they might well pass on a portion of such valuable flesh to related 
groups of yogins, who could use it for their own special purposes. Flesh was 
certainly required at these festivals, and one reason is given implicitly in the 
short passage quoted concerning the “seven-timer.” By eating his flesh, one 


81 See The Life of Hiuen- Tsiang by Shaman Hwui Li and Samuel Beal, first published in London, 
1884, available now from Academica Asiatica, Delhi, 1973, pp. 86-90 for the whole story. Con- 
cerning Ayodhya (modern Ajodhya) and Hayamukha, one may refer to Samuel Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, pp. 224-34. Slight amendments have been made in the translation 
with the help of Dr. Katherine Whitaker. 
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appropriates to oneself his exalted nature, which is said to typify the last of the 
four stages of joy (see pp. 245-6, 264-6). The “power of an aerial being” is inter- 
preted in Saroruha’s commentary as meaning the universal power of a Vidya- 
dhara. The partakers can scarcely have expected such an immediate effect, but 
they may well have believed that the sacrificial flesh would fortify them 
“spiritually” on the way toward the powers they sought.®? Thus any kind of flesh, 
once consecrated sacramentally, would serve the required purpose, and if meat 
could not be obtained any suitable substitute, worked on with the imaginative 
power of mental concentration, would do. The Guhyasamdja Tantra teaches 
quite openly on these matters without the constant use of “enigmatic 
language,” in which the Hevajra Tantra excels. 


With the preeminent sacrament of human flesh one attains to the supreme 
threefold Vajra (= the Body, Speech and Mind in the ultimate Vajra sense). 

With the preeminent sacrament of faeces and urine one becomes 
a lord of magical power (vidyadhara). 

With the sacramental flesh of the elephant one gains the five magical 
accomplishments (abhzna). 

With the sacramental flesh of the horse one masters the art of becoming 
invisible. 

With the sacrificial flesh of the dog one achieves all ritual successes (s¢ddhz). 

With the sacrificial flesh of the cow the Vajra power of invoking (akarsana 
= conjuring up, drawing into one’s presence) works best. 

If all these kinds of flesh are not available, one should envisage them 
all by meditating. With this vajra-yoga one becomes empowered by all 
the Buddhas.® 


The twelfth chapter from which this is taken emphasizes the importance of 
visualizing in the performance of the various rites, and thus the above list is 
intended merely as a general statement on the uses of different kinds of flesh. 
The fifteenth chapter prescribes the actual course of the rites, such as gaining 
enlightenment, gaining power over others, slaying, becoming invisible, 
poisoning, removing poison, etc. and the use of the different kinds of flesh is 
there carefully specified. That substitutes were often used, there need be no 
doubt, and this has become the norm in the fierce Tibetan rites which have their 
origin in precisely such beliefs as these. When yogins and yoginis assembled in 
their meeting-places for the festivals which are so clearly described, flesh was 
certainly required. Equally important was the use of spirituous liquor. Thus the 
twenty-eighth chapter of the Samvarodaya Tantra contains recipes for the 
making of suitable liquors, which it resumes with the general statement: 


One knows the different kinds of liquor as a matter relating to the particular 


82 See D. N. Lorenzen, op. cit., pp. 87-95 for such sacrificial needs in their Shaivite context. 


83 Bhattacharyya’s ed., p. 55, ll. 17ff. One may note also p. 128, Il. 1-16, which is quite explicit 
concerning the use of human flesh, faeces and urine, blood and semen. Moreover a true practitioner 
should envisage whatever food he eats as faeces, urine and meat as befits the ritual, p. 140, last 
lines. 
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region, and this distinction between liquors is made known in the tantras and 
related works. Without the drinking of liquor there can be no worship, just as 
there can be no burnt offering (homa) without butter, no religion without a 
good guru, and no salvation without religion. Without the production of 
liquor there can be no sacrament, and such is obtained by force of one’s own 
merit thanks to a satisfied guru.® 


The eighth chapter of this same tantra deals in some detail with the ordering 
of such sacramental ceremonies, and in order to stress the serious nature of such 
a gathering I reproduce the first few verses: 


Now I shall explain carefully the sacraments in due order, 
by the mere knowledge of which fulfillment is quickly achieved. 
In one’s own house or in a secret spot or a pleasant unfrequented place, 
in mountain-cave or thicket, on the shore of a great sea, 
in a temple of mother-goddesses, in a cemetery or between two rivers at 
their confluence, 
the one who wants the very best results should draw the mandala. 
The donor, great in faith, should invite the master with the yoginis 
and yogins and all the divinities who come from sacred sites ( pitha), 
born of the mantras of their locations. 
For a layman or a novice a monk may be master (of ceremonies), 
or the master may sometimes be a monk who lives by a layman’s rules, 
or it can be done by any accomplished man who has acquired the proper skills. 
The faithful donor should choose the best available from such as these, 
and with the master in first place, the glorious mandala should be arranged. 
So one should make as master of the offerings a leader of good qualities, 
who has received the consecrations and who avoiding the ten evil acts 
has no ill reputation. 


Having insisted that everyone who is unworthy should be excluded, the text 
continues: 


One should always perform the worship correctly by making a separation 
between the elders and the juniors, using flowers and incense, lamps and 
perfume especially that of sandalwood. Having prepared the sacrificial 
offering (balz) which is decorated with banners and a parasol the master (of 
ceremonies) should pay honor to it thus propitiating the divinities. Then he 
should ask the donor what ritual he has in mind, whether one for pacifying 
(Santz) or one for prosperity ( pustz); for the purpose of fulfillment and in 
accordance with the rite decided, he should carry through the ritual. Liquor 
made from honey or molasses or grain, such as is obtainable, is offered. Pure 
and mentally reposed, confident, free from desire and delusion, knowing the 
essential sameness of all things, the adamantine master of the rite should 
make his dispositions. The donor should place in front of the mandala the 
food and drink as well as water, betel-nut and his donation. Afterward, the 
expert adamantine master should distribute the things. First he distributes the 
sacrament (samaya), which is joined together with a hook. With this all 


84 See S. Tsuda’s edition, XXVI, 50-2. 
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completed the master (of ceremonies) should invoke a blessing: ‘““O You Heroic 
Lady Goddesses who dwell in sacred sites ( pitha) and related sites (upapitha), 
in sacred localities (ksetra), places of pilgrimage (mela) and cemeteries 
(Smasana), I bow before you with devotion. You goddesses are our surety. The 
sacrament is our surety. The proclamation so made is our greatest surety. 
Through this truth may these goddesses be a cause of succour to mel’’* 


Probably one should distinguish between a ceremony performed for a specific 
purpose, categorized as the four rites of pacifying, prospering, overpowering or 
subduing, and destroying, instituted by a donor, who may be a layman, a monk 
or even a whole community, and general religious feasts held at particular 
religious sites on auspicious days. The first kind is still performed in Tibetan 
monasteries and its origins presumably go back precisely to the kind of ceremony 
referred to in our immediately quoted extract. 

In translating I have often used the word “sacrament,” and this requires some 
explanation. The Sanskrit term is samaya, which means literally “coming 
together.”’ In ordinary classical Sanskrit usage it means an occasion, a Suitable 
time, a Compact, a convention, etc. In Buddhist tantric usage it becomes a 
crucial term in that it signifies the “coming together” of transcendent being and 
immanent being.®® Thus an image of any kind as prescribed by tradition, once 
properly consecrated (or empowered) is possessed by the divinity, and for this 
kind of “coming together” samaya is used. To call such an empowered image a 
“symbol” of the divinity is scarcely adequate, but sometimes one has to make do 
with such an interpretation. The ultimate aim of tantric yoga is the self- 
identification of the practicing yogin with the divinity he is invoking and whose 
powers he then appropriates. This form of “coming together” is also known as 
samaya, when the word “union” might suggest itself as a tolerable translation. 
Similarly in the ceremonies we are now reviewing the sacrificial offering 
(Sanskrit bali, Tibetan gtor-ma) is consecrated to the divinity who is being 
invoked, and thus comes to represent the divinity. For the fierce divinities who 
are central to so many tantric rituals, the best offerings, as we have noted, are 
flesh and blood and other bodily substances. By partaking of these consecrated 
items, one absorbs the nature of the divinity, and for this use of samaya, ‘“‘sacra- 
ment” suggests itself as a fit translation. We have already observed above in the 
case of the “seven-timer” that by eating his flesh, one absorbed his good 
qualities. Thus once the sacrificial items are “consubstantiated” with the chosen 
divinity one partakes of his even higher qualities. The association of ideas 
between this meaning and the Christian understanding of sacrament scarcely 


85 The Samvarodaya Tantra, VIII, 1-7 and 18-26. My translation differs in many details from 
that of Shinfci Tsuda (see pp. 263ff. of his edition) but no unfriendly criticism is implied. Because of 
the uncertainty of grammatical endings, interpretations are often doubtful, e.g., in verse 28 I take 
dana pati as subject, while he had chosen an accusative ending from conflicting MSS and translated 
accordingly. I recognize that it is one thing (by far the harder task) to make known a text by 
publishing one’s work, and another thing to make use of this text and improve upon interpretations, 
once the hard “spade-work” has been done. 


86 Since consecration (abhiseka) implies empowerment (adhtsthana), these terms become 
Practically synonymous. I normally distinguish them in translation; see Empowerment in the Index. 
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requires further elaboration.®” In the Buddhist tantric understanding the 
samaya becomes a “pledge” of a ‘coming together” of the divinity with the 
image that represents him, the sacrificial offering that “embodies” him, or with 
the yogin or even the faithful worshipper who is one-pointedly intent upon him. 
“Pledge” is probably the best word in English to cover the whole range of inter- 
pretations, and it is thus that the Tibetans translated the term (samaya = dam- 
tshig), but it would scarcely convey the intended meaning to an uninitiated 
reader. Using different English words to translate the same Sanskrit word has the 
disadvantage of giving the impression that this word has a variety of meanings. 
This may be argued in certain cases, e.g., where this word means “occasion,” 
but in the present case samaya in its Buddhist tantric sense has one meaning 
embracing all the interpretations, which I have just attempted to give. It 1s thus 
a highly mystical term, used in its own right as a powerful mantra. 

As a religious offering (bal: = gtor-ma) consecrated to the divinity, the sacra- 
ment consists of those items sanctified by traditional usage. While there need be 
no doubt that the actual bloody items named in these texts were used in Indian 
tantric circles where some of our texts originated, it is equally certain that 
substitutes in the form of sacrificial cakes were used in other tantric com- 
munities, where flesh and blood were not so easily available, or where their use 
met with disapproval (Pl. 806). This was probably the case in those established 
Buddhist communities, the great monasteries of eastern India, where the cult of 
fierce divinities was gradually introduced. Apart from the liturgies preserved in 
Tibetan translations, we have little knowledge of these, but it is certain that the 
Tibetans did not invent themselves the many rituals of such a kind, which are 
performed in their temples and monasteries (now all in exile) down to the 
present day. The sacrificial cake (gtor-ma) which they mold out of roasted 

87 Since writing this I have come across by chance a relevant passage in Gregory Dix, Jew and 
Greek (London, 1953, reprinted 1955, 1967), p. 93, where he is distinguishing between magic and 
sacraments. 

I am old enough to remember professors trained in all the assumptions of the nineteenth century 
talking easily of the formative influences of “Mithraism” on S. Paul (the disciple of Gamaliell) and 
using the interesting word ‘‘magic.” It is a pity that they never thought of consulting with 
practising magicians. They would soon have discovered that (whatever we may think of the 
efficacy of either in its own sphere) “magic” and “sacraments” operate in different worlds of 
thought, the world of natural science and the world of religion. (I remember a leading Ju-ju man 
of Kumawu among the beautiful Ashanti mountains in West Africa explaining to me the 
difference clearly and simply. He had all the aplomb and that touch of courteous condescension 
which always mark the man of science explaining to the theologian.) True, both magic and 
sacraments seek to operate by means of an external action; it is their only similarity. The effect of 
magic is attributed to the performance of the rite itself; this is conceived of as a ‘“‘scientific” 
procedure, effective by an entirely natural causation. The effect of a sacrament is attributed 
directly to the Will of God Who has explicitly commended that action to bring about that effect; 
it is conceived of as an act of worshipping obedience, effective by an entirely super-natural 
causation. 


Gregory Dix makes his definitions within an exclusively Christian context, but very little change is 
needed in his wording in order to accommodate Buddhist as well as Christian usage, e.g., ‘The effect 
of a sacrament is attributed directly to divine intervention as prescribed by tradition; it is conceived 
of as an act of worshipping obedience, effective by super-natural causation.” Thus magic and 
sacraments can be distinguished quite as clearly in Buddhism as in Christianity. 
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barley-flour (tsamba), water and butter, is modelled to a conventional! pattern to 
represent a particular divinity, and not only are such sacraments used during the 
rituals, but they are also sometimes placed in a case as a kind of “reserved sacra- 
ment’’ representing the divinity. Subsidiary offerings often represent in 
gruesome details the bodily parts after which they are named. It may be added 
that In some circumstances a discreet use of actual flesh (even human flesh when 
available) is also sanctioned. 

This rather long digression from the subject immediately under consideration, 
namely the circles in which some of the tantric traditions originated in India, is 
justified by the need to see the whole subject in as wide a context as possible. It is 
certain that sooner or later substitutes were found for sacrificial items, which a 
modern spectator as well as many earlier ones might consider repulsive. It is 
equally certain that the references to ritualized copulation were interpreted by 
certain practiced yogins, such as Kanha, whose verses have been quoted, as 
applying to processes of internal yoga. But all such terminology was used in this 
“symbolic” way precisely because the practices to which they clearly refer were 
prevalent in the circles where these deliberate substitutions were made. 

We have noticed some of the distinguishing features of ceremonies performed 
for specific purposes of the kind which continue in use in Tibetan communities. 
Something more needs to be said about the general religious feasts held at 
particular “holy places,” for in a strange esoteric sense these have even greater 
importance. The full title of the Hevajra Tantra is “Union of the Assemblage 
(literally, web or net) of Dakznis of the Glorious Hevajra” (Srt- Hevajra-dakini- 
jala-samvara) and its meaning is effectively the same as that of the related tantra 
from which we have been quoting, namely the Cakrasamvara, interpretable as 
“Union of the Wheel or Circle” of divinities (or dakinis) in the central divinity 
Heruka/Hevajra. Such an interpretation of these titles marks such tantras as 
primarily concerned with processes of internal yoga, in which the physical 
attributes, which are brought under control, are identified with various sets of 
divinities, whose union represents the perfect integration of the expert yogin. 
Various sets of divinities were used for this purpose, but one set derives directly 
from the divinitiés who were believed to preside over certain sacred places, where 
the very rites, interpreted as stages of internal yoga, were performed as 
externalized ritual. They are referred to at the end of our last quotation, and 
although there is a certain vagueness concerning some of them, such places 
clearly existed. They are listed with their actual geographical names in Part I, 
Chapter Seven of the Hevajra Tantra, being quite widely dispersed over the 
Indian subcontinent, although the actual sites may be no longer identifiable.® 
In this respect one may note the existence of certain yogini-shrines, the most 
impressive of which, precisely in the form of a circle, can still be visited near 
Hirapur (Pls. 29a & b), some twelve miles from the town of Bhubaneshwar in 


88 See also the Samvarodaya Tantra, 1X, which contains similar material, noting also what 
S. Tsuda writes on the subject in his introduction, pp. 54ff. 
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Orissa.*° This particular shrine is datable to about the tenth century, the period 
with which we are now concerned. Places such as these with their cults of 
presiding divinities provide the cultural background to much of the teaching in 
these tantras. In these resorts female partners were available to wandering 
yogins, who might use secret signs in order to identify suitable yoginis (Pl. 28). 
Thus, commenting on a whole series of such signs, listed in the Hevajra Tantra, 
a certain Vajragarbha explains the reasons for their use. 


Yogins and yoginis who practice the Hevajra yoga must make effort to 
remember these signs of body and speech, so that in the company of malicious 
outsiders and male and female go-betweens (dita) from other groups (Lit. 
families) one need not converse in the terms of ordinary speech, but if we refer 
to that great secret by means of signs, malicious people and go-betweens who 
are outside our circle will be bewildered. 

Practicing yogins who visit the sacred sites ( pitha) and places (ksetra) 
looking for proficient yoginis, should use these signs so that they may know 
which among the yoginis are in possession of the necessary tenets which accord 
with their own, so that they may arouse in them a condition of mutual res- 
ponsiveness.°” 


Just as nowadays, sacred places were open to all and sundry, and it is interesting 
to note how the practitioners of Hevajra yoga are referred to as one group among 
several such schools of yoga. While it was doubtless easy to remain separate from 
other equally well-constituted groups, they would inevitably come into contact 
with the hangers-on of such groups, who may have been looking out for suitable 
contacts and supporters.?! In such a setting as this, we are as near to the origins 
of the Hevajra Tantra and similar tantras as we can ever hope to get. That they 
also had their own organized gatherings is clear from the extract quoted above. 
These must have been colorful and carefree events. “If in joy songs are sung, 
then let them be excellent vajra-songs, and if one dances when joy has arisen, let 
it be done with release as its object. Then the yogin, self-collected, performs the 
dance in the place of Hevajra. Song represents mantra, dance represents 
meditation, so singing and dancing the yogin always acts.”°? The Lord is asked 
to explain this and he replies in the form of a song which is included in the tantra 
in one of those dialects of eastern India, in which Kanha’s verses, quoted above, 
are likewise preserved. 


89 For a description see Charles Fabri, History of the Art of Orissa, pp. 74ff. For an account of the 
meetings of yogins at similar “sacred places” up to present times, see G. W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and 
the Kanphata Yogis, ch. 5. 

90 See my edition of the Hevajra Tantra, vol. 1, p. 66 n. 1. 


9! It may be of interest to note that when Vajrapani makes up the mandala of “Victory over 
the Threefold World,” composed of converted heretics, he groups them as “leaders of the group” 
(ganapat:), ‘“go-betweens” (duta) and “servants” (ceta). Such terms may have been used to indicate 
grades amongst the yogins, but such a theory requires confirmation. See STTS, Facsimile Edition, 
p. 49. 


92 Hevajra. Tantra, I.vi.10 & 13. This whole chapter describes very well how a practitioner of 
Hevajra yoga should conduct himself. 
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The yogin is from Kollagiri, the yogini from Munmuni. 

Loudly the drum resounds; love is our business and not dissension. 

Meat is eaten there zestfully and liquor is drunk. 

Hey there! Worthy are we who are present; the unworthy are kept away. 
Fragrant ointment and musk, frankincense and camphor are taken. 

Spiced food and special rice are eaten with relish. 

We come and go (in the dance) with no thought of pure or impure. 

Limbs adorned with bone ornaments and the corpse duly present, 
Intercourse occurs at the meeting, where the untouchable is not kept away.*° 


The commentaries give to this song a literal interpretation, explaining the 
“enigmatic language” accordingly, and a parabolic interpretation according to 
which a process of internal yoga is indicated.** While the latter may be quite 
valid in its own right, in no way does it cast doubt upon the actuality that is 
described in the song, the meaning of which is deliberately obscured to some 
extent by the use of the “enigmatic” terms. Their use is quite superfluous so far 
as the parabolic interpretation is concerned. Thus the items listed in the fifth 
and sixth lines are interpreted as the Five Aggregates (skandhas) of personality, 
namely bodily form, feelings, perceptions, consciousness and impulses (in this 
word-for-word order) and the last item “special rice” as the false notion of a self 
to which they all give rise. All these are consumed. The “going this way and 
that” refers to the Thought of Enlightenment which rises producing the effect of 
Great Bliss and then returns pervading the whole body. “With no thought of 
pure and impure” means with no thought of existence or nonexistence. ‘Limbs 
adorned etc.” refers to the pervading of all the lesser veins throughout the body 
by the sensation of bliss, and the “corpse” refers to Nairatmya, the partner of 
Hevajra with whom union is symbolically effected, and she as the untouchable 
(= Prajia in its double meaning of feminine partner and Wisdom) is not absent. 
Now all this and more can be better explained, as indeed it is in exegetical 
works, without recourse to such labored equations. The real meaning of the song 
is however entirely relevant to our enquiry into the background where such 
works as the Hevajra Tantra originated, for the summary that it gives of such 
ritualized gatherings confirms other similar descriptions. Moreover the whole 
purpose of the ‘‘enigmatic language,” which is so strictly used in this particular 
tantra, is to obscure the meaning for the uninitiated while declaring it for the 
initiates. Thus the items listed in lines five and six mean faeces and urine, blood 
and semen, a concoction containing five kinds of flesh (spiced food) and finally 
the special human flesh, as explained above. ‘Adorned with bone ornaments” 
means the same as naked. The corpse means the place of repose. The un- 
touchable is Dombi, whose praises have already been sung. Kollagiri is a “sacred 
site” ( pitha) according to the commentary and Munmuni is listed as a sacred 


98 Hevayra Tantra, IL.iv.6-8. 


94 Both are taken from Kanha’s commentary. See notes to my edition of the tantra, vol. I, 
pp. 101-2, and vol. II, pp. 145-6 for the actual commentary. 
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place (ksetra) elsewhere in the tantra.® Places such as these, ‘whether listed as 
twenty-four or thirty-two represented in a real sense the whole world for these 
wandering yogins, and thus they could be arranged symbolically around a 
mandala in order to express its universality in all directions.°* Furthermore, since 
the external world (macrocosm) comes to be identified in tantric theory with the 
body of the practicing yogin (microcosm), all these places are identified with 
“veins” related to the various “lotus-centers” (see section III.15.c) up and down 
the spinal cord. A full list of these equations is available in the Samvarodaya 
Tantra, chapter 7, and nothing is gained by listing them here. Despite these 
“symbolic” interpretations, the actuality of these “sacred sites and places” and 
the rites performed there links this class of tantric literature, at least in their 
origins, with fraternities of yogins who were very well acquainted with them. 
Moreover, similar fraternities of yogins have continued to exist in India and their 
practices, found as abhorrent by modern observers, correspond in very many 
details with those referred to in Buddhist tantras.°” 


8. THE ARGUMENT FOR IMPLICIT INTERPRETATIONS 


I have referred above to this last phase of Buddhism as astounding, using this 
word advisedly, for we are informed in the Guhyasamdja Tantra (in chapters 5 
and 9), that “right-thinking” Bodhisattvas were not only astounded but also 
fainted with fear at the teachings propounded. 


Then the King Holder of the Vajra (Vajradhara) of the Body, Speech and 
Mind of All Buddhas, Supreme One, Lord of the World, discoursed on the 
character of the practice which has as its object that Dharma which is the best 
of all practices: 

Those belonging to the families of Passion, Wrath and Delusion, being well 
versed in the meaning of nondiscrimination, achieve the very best success 
(stddhz) in the supreme (anuttara) and highest way. Half-castes, basket- 
weavers and suchlike, those who resort to killing and are intent on personal 
gain, succeed in this excellent way, the supreme Mahayana. Even those who 
have committed the five worst sins and other evils succeed in the vastness (lit. 
great ocean) of the Vajrayana, this excellent way. Those who speak ill of their 
teacher never succeed despite their practice, but those who take life, who take 


9° H.T. I.vii.10-14. See also the Samuarodaya Tantra, all chapter vii and ix.13 to end. These 
“places of pilgrimage” are carefully divided into categories, of which the “sites” ( pitha) and “places” 
(Asetra) are but two. The others are chandoha, melapaka and smasana (cemetery). S. Dasgupta 
(Obscure Religious Cults, p. 197) lists Sandoha (meaning “assemblage”) instead of Chandoha, which 
has no easy interpretation. Melapaka is clearly connected with mela, a term still in use in India for a 
great religious gathering. These categories are duplicated by the use of the prefix upa-, which can 
give the meaning of “near by” or “subsidiary.” A list of ten such categories is artificially equated with 
the ten stages of a Bodhisattva in the Samuarodaya Tantra, ix.22-4. Such equations seem to be made 
quite casually. 


$6 For a description of such a mandala see G. Tucci, Indo- Tibetica, I1.2, pp. 38ff. 
97 See for example G. W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, pp. 172-5. 
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pleasure in lying, who always covet the wealth of others, who enjoy making 
love, who purposely consume faeces and urine, these are worthy ones for the 
practice. The yogin who makes love to his mother, sister or daughter achieves 
enormous success in the supreme truth (dharmata) of the Mahayana. Making 
love to the mother of the Lord Buddha he is not defiled, for it is thus that the 
wise man who does not discriminate achieves buddhahood.” 

Then all the Bodhisattvas led by Sarvanivaranaviskambhin (Preventer of 

All Obstructions) were overcome with wonder and astonishment, saying: 
“How comes it that the Lord, the Chief of all the Buddhas should pronounce 
such evil words in the midst of this assembled circle of all the Buddhas!” 
Then All the Buddhas hearing what was said by Sarvanivaranaviskambhin 
and the other Bodhisattvas, spoke thus: “Enough! Do not speak thus, O sons of 
good family. This is the pure truth (dharmata) of those enlightened ones who 
know the essence of things (sara). Such is the basis for the practice of enlight- 
enment consisting in this essence as the meaning of Dharma.” 

Then those Bodhisattvas who were as numerous as the atoms which go to 
make up the number of holy mountains (Sumeru) in the innumerable and yet 
more than innumerable Buddha-paradises, were frightened, were terrified 
and fell into a swoon. Then all the Lord Buddhas seeing those Bodhisattvas in 
a swoon Said to the Lord who is the Chief of the Body, Speech and Mind of All 
the Buddhas: “We beg you to resuscitate these Great Beings the Bodhisattvas.” 

Then the Lord Buddha who 1s the Vajra of the Body, Speech and Mind of 
All Buddhas relapsed into the state of mental composure known as Nondual 
Vajra of the Sameness of Space, and as soon as they were touched by his 
radiance, all those Great Beings, the Bodhisattvas, were seated again in their 
right places.% 


While it may be urged that such “perverse” teachings are a form of hyperbole 
intended to emphasize the doctrine of universal sameness as realized by a 
perfected yogin, they are taught, it may be noted, in the same tantra (chapter 9) 
as a meditational practice. 


Then the King Holder of the Vajra (Vajradhara), the great unchanging one 
of universal space, supreme in the practice of all consecration, all-compre- 
hending, lord supreme, discoursed on the mandala of the triple vajra, that 
enjoyment of Body, Speech and Mind, which is the supreme and delightful 
secret of those who possess Buddha-knowledge: 

“One should envisage a Buddha-mandala in the middle of space. Then one 
produces from it Aksobhya-Vajra and envisages him with a vajra in his hand. 
It blazes in a mass of sparks and is replete with rays of five colors. Meditating 
upon the Buddhas of past, present and future, one should crush them to 
powder there with that vajra. One should practice this best of meditations, 
where the enjoyment of Body, Speech and Mind is destroyed and crushed with 
the vajra, as it conduces to fulfillment (s¢ddhz) of Mind. With that secret vajra 
one should slay all living beings, so that they may be born as Buddha-sons 
(= Bodhisattvas) in the Buddha-paradise of Aksobhya-Vajra. This is the 
Pledge (samaya) of the quiddity (tattva) of the Family of Wrath in the 


98 Guhyasamaja Tantra, Bhattacharyya’s ed., pp. 20-1. 
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universal family flood.” 

Then the King Holder of the Vajra who effects true salvation through 
ignorance (ajfiana), pure and immaculate in his true nature, teacher of the 
practice of enlightenment, explained the Pledge, that quiddity which pro- 
duces the enlightenment of a Buddha. 

“One should envisage a Wheel-mandala in the middle of space, and having 
produced Vairocana (Resplendent One) from this, one should envisage all the 
Buddhas. One conceives of them in vajra-form with the universal use of gems. 
Then one imagines the robbery of all these things by means of the triple vajra. 
Replete with this vast quantity of things, which are like a wish-granting gem, 
they (?living beings) become sons of all the Buddhas, truly herolike sages. This 
is the Pledge of the quiddity of the Family of Illusion in the universal family 
flood.” 

Then the King Holder of the Vajra who effects salvation through passion, 
inconceivable in his secret purity, explained this mandala. “In the middle of 
space one should envisage a Lotus-Mandala, and having produced Amitayus 
(Boundless Light) from this, one should fill it all with Buddhas. One should 
envisage them all in union with feminine figures with the yoga of the fourfold 
Pledge. Such is the supreme Vajra method. Joining the two sexual organs 
together, one should enjoy them all. This is the meditation on the invisible 
triple body of all Buddhas. This is the Pledge of the Family of Passion which is 
to be meditated upon.” 

Then the King Holder of the Vajra who fulfills the intention of Vajra- 
mantras, who is selfless in his wisdom-nature, spoke these words: “In the 
middle of space one should conceive of all these forms as the vajra-basis of 
falsehood, and so one should deceive all Buddhas and all (beings in the) 
Buddha-abodes. This is the pure skylike Speech of all Buddhas, known as the 
fulfillment of mantras and the secret of those who are possessed of wisdom. 
This is the Pledge of the quiddity of the Family of Pledge-Fictionalization’® 
and it should be practiced in accordance with different intentions.” 

Then the King Holder of the Vajra, source of the Buddhas of the indes- 
tructible triple vajra, the teacher of vajra-fulfillment, spoke these words: “In 
the middle of space one should envisage a Pledge-mandala, and having 
produced from it Ratnaketu, one should fill it with all (Buddha-)forms. Then 
treating them with words of abuse and so on, one obtains wisdom. Thus spoke 
the Lord, The Vajra-Multitude of All Buddhas.” 

Then all the Bodhisattvas led by Sarvatathagatasamayavajraketu (Vajra 
Banner Pledge of All Buddhas) were overcome with wonder and astonish- 
ment, and said these vajra-words: “Why has the Lord, Chief of All Buddhas, 
who transcends the threefold world and all phenomenal spheres, pronounced 
in the midst of the assembly of all Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, such vajra- 
words of untrue import?!” 


I have quoted this passage in full in order to illustrate how the deliberately 


99 “Fictionalization” translates Sanskrit akarsana, which means to draw to one’s presence, to 
conjure up a person or thing. Thus one makes a “fiction” of the person or the thing so that it may be 
worked upon during the ritual. 


100 GST, Bhattacharyya, pp. 35-6. 
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perverse teachings of some of these yogins came to be elaborated in a Buddhist 
context. Here the set is arranged, perhaps rather casually, to accord with a set of 
Five Buddhas and in this context I have need to refer back to this particular 
quotation (see p. 207). Elsewhere more direct interpretations are given. Thus in 
the Hevajra Tantra we read: 


You should slay living beings; you should speak lying words; you should take 
what is not given; you should frequent others’ wives. To practice singleness of 
thought is the taking of life, for thought is life. Saying “I will save the world” is 
interpreted as lying speech. Semen from women is what is not given, and 
another’s wife is as fair as one’s own.'°! 


A well-known Western writer on tantric Buddhism has written: “It is custom- 
ary in certain Western circles and among those in the East who have come under 
Western philosophical and Christian influence, or who are anxious to commend 
the East to the West by establishing an identity between Eastern and Western 
doctrines, to consider Tantrism as a medley of ritual acts, yoga techniques, and 
other practices, mostly of an “objectionable” type, and therefore as a degenerate 
lapse into a world of superstition and magic. . . . Nothing of what is thus fancied 
about Tantrism is borne out by the original texts. Although this crude and yet 
highly cherished dogma has been challenged recently, the question ‘what does 
Tantra mean?’ has remained unanswered.” He then goes on to explain in a foot- 
note that it is the present author who has challenged that “highly cherished 
dogma” in the introduction to his edition of The Hevajra Tantra, but immedi- 
ately complains that I do not say “what Tantra means” and deal with it merely as 
a literary document.'” One’s knowledge being limited, one can never satisfy all 
readers, but we must urge the value of literary interpretations. 

Western readers may sometimes be confused by the use of the word Tantra to 
refer to tantric developments as a whole. A tantra in the singular can normally 
refer only to a particular tantra, just as the word sutra can only refer to a parti- 
cular sutra, Mahayana or otherwise. No one has yet thought of using the word 
sutra in a Buddhist context as a general term for non-Tantric Buddhism, for we 
are well aware of the great variety of literature that is covered by the term. The 
same applies to the tantras, which contain a vast variety of teachings, which may 
fairly be described as “a medley of ritual acts, yoga techniques and other 
practices.” Many of its propositions had been found objectionable in India long 
before Western influences began to affect ideas of public and private morality, 
and even if not considered objectionable, they would appear to be unnecessary, 
if the only intention is indeed the inculcating of a higher mystical under- 
standing.! Study of the tantras is quite properly a literary interest, if one wants 


101 H.T. II.iii.29-30. Concerning the withdrawal of semen virile, to which there is a presumed 
reference, see section III.14.d. 


102 See Herbert V. Guenther, The Life and Teaching of Naropa, p. 114, a book which is to be 
commended and to which further reference will be made. 


103 Thus chapter 6 of the Candamaharosana Tantra lists a considerable variety of postures for 
sexual intercourse, and the following chapter gives advice on the regaining of strength to counteract 
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to know anything of the origins of this phase of Buddhism, just as literary 
exegesis in biblical studies, despite earlier protests from those in higher 
authority, has gradually transformed our understanding of Christian origins. It 
is now generally agreed that there is a perfectly valid literal and historical 
meaning in many Old Testament passages, which were deliberately interpreted 
in a prophetic or allegorical manner (and often quite reasonably so) by the early 
Christian Church. The same arguments apply in any effort we make to under- 
stand the history of Buddhist thought despite the protests of those whose faith is 
so narrowly based that everything must be explainable according to a single 
unified tradition, where uncomfortable pronouncements are simply ignored if 
they cannot be reinterpreted suitably. 

The freedom to kill, to rob, to live with total sexual licence, to lie, which is 
proclaimed in so many Buddhist tantras (with varying forms of interpretation) is 
clearly a deliberate reversal of the first four of the set of ten moral rules imposed 
upon any convert to Buddhism. In origin it may be understood as a form of 
hyperbole, which proclaims the perfected yogin’s total freedom of action. 


The true yogin should never think of things as eatable or not eatable, as 
enforced or not enforced, as suitable or as unsuitable. He should not conceive 
of merit or of evil, of heaven or salvation. He should remain composed in the 
single-state of Innate Bliss. Thus if a yogin, constant in yoga, is perfect in 
meditational practice, through the union which he thus effects with the Fierce 
Wrathful One (Candarosana) he becomes the Self Incarnate.'* Even if he 
should slay a hundred brahmins, he is not touched by evil. So he should 
meditate upon the Lord Fierce and Wrathful in precisely this manner. By the 
same evil acts that bring people into hell, the one who uses the right means 
gains salvation, there’s no doubt. All evil and virtue are said to have thought 
as their basis. One’s state of rebirth, one’s actual condition and so on, all such 
distinctions are forms of thought-construction.!%® 


The same tantra teaches the regular moral rules as binding upon the neophyte 
before he should be granted any consecration, and thus a contrast is drawn 
between what is suitable for the beginner and what is permitted to the one whose 
“perfection” (s¢ddhz) transports him above all distinctions of whatsoever kind. 
However, elsewhere the “perverse” actions are rationalized in accordance with 
earlier Mahayana teachings, which allow a Bodhisattva to commit wrong actions 
(and willingly pay the penalty for them by a temporary sojourn in one of the 
hellish abodes), if only it is for the good of living beings. This kind of interpre- 


the inevitable physical exhaustion. However, it may not be impossible for a “punst”’ to find a suitable 
symbolic interpretation for all this. 

104 Literally “the bearer of the notion of selfhood” (Skr. ahamkaradharin). Such a term as this 
might seem to suggest the negation of the fundamental Buddhist doctrine of “no self’ (anatman), 
but it can easily be paralleled with similar expressions. Thus in the Hevajra Tantra (I.x.10-12), the 
absolute state is labeled z:nter alza as supreme person and lord, as “self” (atman), “soul” (jiu), 
“being” (sattua) etc. 

105 Candamaharosana Tantra, ed. C. S. George, Sanskrit text, p. 32, Il. 1-12. Similar ideas will be 
found in H.T. I.vi.18-24. 
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tation seems to be found in those tantras, whose origins may be more closely 
linked with Mahayana sutras. Thus in the Sarvadurgatipartsodhana Tantra the 
rules that a pupil must observe are given in at least three places, and the 
exceptions that are allowed are also once clearly stated: 


He should not abandon the Three Jewels (Buddha, Doctrine, Community), 
the Thought of Enlightenment and his Good Teacher. He should not kill 
living beings or take what has not been given him. He should not speak ill of 
his teacher or step on his shadow. He should not cleave to one who is not his 
teacher, and the name of his teacher is not to be used. He must never speak ill 
of the mantras, the symbols (mudrds) and the divinities. If ever in his folly he 
does so, he will certainly die of disease. He must never place his feet across the 
shadows of the immaculate divinities and the symbols, marked out with seed- 
syllables, whether relating to (the gods of) this world or the world beyond. 

As for those who are confused about the Buddhist teachings, hating the 
Three Jewels and intent on speaking ill of religious teachers, the thoughtful 
slay them. Out of compassion the one skilled in mantras should slay by means 
of mantras those nonreligious people who delight in evil, hate our sacraments 
and are always harming living beings. Seizing the possessions of the miserly, he 
should give them to suffering creatures. Also in order to honor one’s teacher or 
to complete a sacramental offering (samaya), for making a mandala, for the 
general benefit of those who adhere to the sacrament (samayzn) or for wor- 
shipping the Bodhisattvas one should take things if they are the possessions of 
miserly people. One who is intent on the good of living beings should always 
speak falsehoods for the purpose of protecting sacramental items, one’s 
teacher’s possessions and the life of living creatures. For the purpose of 
impassioning the Buddhas and for cherishing the sacrament, the one skilled in 
mantras should resort to another's wife for the sake of fulfillment. Abiding in 
the state of Vajra-Being, one does everything, enjoys everything. He succeeds, 
yet he does no wrong, and how the more so, if he is endowed with com- 
passion.’ 


Similar ideas, perhaps rather more neatly expressed, are found throughout 
another tantra, from which quotations have been drawn, namely the “Sym- 
posium of Truth.” I give one which links with a previous quotation toward the 
end of section III.3. 


Then Vajrapani, knowing that he had established all those who belong to 
the Vajra family at the stage where there could be no back-sliding for the good 
of all living beings, said to the Lord: “I have been consecrated by all the 
Buddhas, the Lords, as the repository of secrecy (guhyadharitvam). 
Pronounce that secret of the Buddhas!” 

Then arising from that state of composure known as Secret Vajra of All 
Buddhas, the Lord pronounced this secret of All Buddhas: 


“Since all beings must be converted according to their various natures, 
So it is for the good of living beings that purity is effected through 
passion and the rest (viz., delusion and wrath).” 


106 SDPS Tantra, ed. T. Skorupski, Sanskrit MS fos. 60-1 and his translation pp. 100-1. 
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Then Vajrapani said his own secret verse: 

“If for the good of all living beings or on account of the Buddha’s teaching, 
one should slay living beings, one is untouched by sin.” 
Then Vajragarbha said his own secret Gem verse: 

“If for the good of living beings or from attachment to the Buddha's interest, 
one seizes the wealth of others, one is not touched by sin.” 
Then Vajranetra said his own secret Dharma verse: 

‘There is no bliss like passion for offering to the Buddhas. 

So one gains merit by resorting to another man's wife for the good of others.’ 


’ 


Then Vajravisva said his secret Karma verse: 
“Performing all one’s actions for the good of living beings and on account 
of the Buddha's teaching, one gains enormous merit.""!% 


Here the “perverse” teachings have been arranged to fit in with the fivefold 
scheme of buddhahood and in accordance with the more general Mahayana 
willingness to countenance evil acts if they are committed for an ultimate good. 
It may be difficult to explain how the act of resorting to the wife of another can 
serve the good of living beings, but with special pleading even this might be 
justified. It is however likely, as suggested above, that the original notion was the 
total freedom of the perfected yogin from all social restraint, even such 
universally acknowledged evils as sexual relations with another's wife, not to 
mention one’s mother, sister, daughter and so on. To my knowledge these last 
extremes of license are not justified by appeal to a Bodhisattva’s willingness to 
sacrifice his own personal destiny, which is something quite different from being 
in a state which is ‘‘beyond good and evil.” Yet as we have seen from the 
quotation from the Durgatiparisodhana Tantra, even these two quite different 
notions can be linked. 


9. THE IMPORTANCE OF ONE’S CHOSEN TEACHER 


We must now deal with one injunction which can never be transgressed as it is 
the basis of all tantric practice, namely that of the absolute necessity of total 
devotion to one’s chosen teacher or master (Sanskrit: guru; Tibetan: lama). Here 
no exception whatsoever is permitted, and it may be noted how in the midst of so 
many “evils,” which are acceptable in given circumstances, this one is specifically 
listed as allowing of no reservations. It is noteworthy that it receives in the 
tantras, especially in those of the Supreme Yoga class, where secrecy is also 
strictly enjoined, a central importance, which it never had in the early history of 
Buddhism. One may fairly state that it takes the place of all the great perfections 


107 STTS MS fos. 167°-168°, Yamada’s ed., pp. S11ff. This chapter (14b) completes the 
section of Vajrapani’s mandala for the converted divinities. See above, pp. 136-42. For the names of 
the Family-Bodhisattvas used here, see p. 242 n. below. 
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that are taught in the Mahayana sutras. Here the advantage of having “good 
friends” (kalyadnamitra) as opposed to evil ones ( papamitra) is certainly urged, 
and to have a good friend as one’s teacher is highly recommended and it is 
proper that one should trust him, but for all his virtues he is but a means toward 
final enlightenment. One quotation from the “Perfection of Wisdom in Eight 
Thousand Verses” should be sufficient to illustrate the difference between the 
traditional concept of'a religious teacher and the peculiarly high state to which 
he is elevated in some tantras: 


Son of good family, you should strive for the Perfection of Wisdom by develop- 
ing the conviction that all dharmas (elements) are void, signless and effortless. 
You must practice abandoning signs, existence and the false view of any 
being. You must avoid bad friends. You must honor, love and stay close to 
good friends. These are they who teach the Dharma saying: “All dharmas 
are void, signless, effortless, nonarisen, unborn, unobstructed, nonexistent.” 
Progressing thus, my son, you will before long be able to study the Perfection 
of Wisdom either as found in a book or in the person of a monk who preaches 
the Dharma. You should invest with the name of Teacher (Sastr) the one from 
whom you learn about the Perfection of Wisdom. You should be grateful and 
appreciative, thinking: “This is my good friend from whom I am learning the 
Perfection of Wisdom, and learning this I shall become irreversible in regard 
to supreme and perfect enlightenment, I shall be near to those Tathagatas, 
Arhats, Fully Enlightened Buddhas, I shall find myself in Buddha-paradises 
where there is no lack of Tathagatas, I shall avoid unfortunate conditions and 
enjoy propitious conditions.” Weighing up these advantages, you should 
invest this monk who preaches thus the Dharma with the name of Teacher. 
You should not be attached to this monk who preaches the Dharma with 
thoughts that are affected by ideas of worldly gain. You should be attached to 
him in your quest for the Dharma because of your respect for the Dharma.!'® 


In contrast to this passage we may take a quotation from the Guhyasamdja 
Tantra: 


Then Maitreya the Bodhisattva, the Great Being, bowed before all the 
Buddhas and said: “How should the Lord the Vajra-Teacher consecrated in 
the hidden Secret Union of the Vajra of the Body, Speech and Mind of all the 
Tathagatas be regarded by all Buddhas and all Bodhisattvas?” 

All the Buddhas replied: “Son of good family, he is to be regarded by all 
Buddhas and all Bodhisattvas as the Vajra of the Thought of Enlightenment. 
And why so? The Teacher and the Thought of Enlightenment are the same 
and inseparable. We will just explain briefly. All the Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas who dwell, who hold and maintain places in all the ten directions 
throughout the past, present and future, worship the Teacher with the 
worship of All Buddhas, and then returning to their Buddha-paradises make 
this pronouncement of vajra-words: ‘He is the father of all us Buddhas, the 
mother of all us Buddhas, in that he is the Teacher of all us Buddhas.” 
Furthermore, O son of good family, the merit of a single pore of the Teacher 


108 Astasahasrika, ASP, Vaidya, p. 238, ll. 25ff.; Conze, pp. 201-2. 
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is worth more than the heap of merit of the Vajra Body, Speech and Mind of 
all the Lords the Buddhas of the ten directions. And why so? The Thought of 
Enlightenment is the very essence of All Buddha-Wisdoms, and being the 
source it is the repository of omniscient wisdom.” 

Then the Bodhisattva Maitreya, the Great Being, was frightened, was 
terrified and so remained silent. 

Then the Buddha Aksobhya, the Buddha Ratnaketu, the Buddha 
Amitabha, the Buddha Amoghasiddhi and the Buddha Vairocana relapsed 
into the state of composure known as Sustaining Vajra of the Sacramental 
Fulfillment of All Vajra-Holders, and then they instructed all the Bodhi- 
sattva’s thus: “Listen, Lord Bodhisattvas, all the Lord Buddhas in the ten 
directions, who are born of the Vajra-Wisdom of past, present and future, 
come to the Teacher of the Secret Union (Guhyasamaja), worship him and 
bow before him. And why so? He is the Teacher of all Bodhisattvas and all 
Buddhas. He is the Lord, the Great Holder of the Vajra, the Chief of all 
Buddha-Wisdom.” 

Then all the Bodhisattvas said to all the Buddhas: ‘‘Where, O Lords, are to 
be found the fulfillments (seddhz) of the Body, Speech and Mind of All 
Buddhas?” 

They replied: “They exist in the Body, Speech and Mind of the Vajra 
Teacher who Is the Body, Speech and Mind of the Secret Triple Body.” 

The Bodhisattvas questioned further: “Where is this Secret Vajra of Body, 
Speech and Mind?” 

The reply was: “Nowhere.” Then all those great Bodhisattvas were over- 
come with wonder and astonishment and so they remained silent.'°9 


The astonishment of the Bodhisattvas, like the alarm shown by Maitreya, who 
had been brought up in the older school of devotion to a single Buddha (see 
section II.2.b), may be presumed to arise not from the teaching of “nothingness” 
in which they should be well versed already,!!° but from the preeminent position 
that is given to the Teacher. In tantric Buddhism this becomes so central that it 
is not enough to explain it as the natural development of earlier Buddhist 
practice. In all religions teachers are essential and in this respect they play an 
equally essential part in early Buddhism and throughout the whole Mahayana 
period. The teacher is thus a quite proper means to an end which transcends 
him as much as it transcends the pupil. In certain forms of tantric Buddhism he 
is not only the essential means but also effectively the end, and thus in keeping 
with the Mahayana “dogma” of the Perfection of Wisdom, he is identified with 
the Void (Sunyata) out of which he becomes, in a certain sense, manifest to his 
pupil.!"! This last piece of elaboration is entirely Buddhist, but the cult of the 


109 GST, Bhattacharyya's ed., p. 137, Il. 15ff. 

110 The Guhyasamaja Tantra contains quite a few passages that conform to the regular Perfection 
of Wisdom teaching of the Void (Sunyata). See e.g., all of chapter 2, the end of chapter 15 (Bhatta- 
charyya p. 107, ll. 13ff, specifically on the dreamlike nature of existence, and part of chapter 17 
(p. 1331.2 to p. 135 1. 8) on the “voidness" of Body, Speech and Mind. 

111 A good example of this notion is provided by Naropa’s search for his Guru Tilopa. See H. V. 
Guenther, The Life and Teaching of Naropa, pp. 24ff. 
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Guru was also central to the religious movements outside organized Buddhism 
that were now penetrating and transforming it. On the significance of the Guru 
in Indian religion generally one cannot do better than quote from Shashibhusan 
Dasgupta: 


It will be seen that in a sense all the systems of Indian philosophy and religion 
are mystic, for according to all the systems truth always transcends intellectual 
apprehension or discursive speculation — it is to be intuited within through the 
help of the preceptor, who has already realized it. Truth is transmitted from 
the preceptor to the pupil just as light from one lamp to the other. The only 
way of knowing the truth is, therefore, to ask the grace of the Guru, who, and 
who alone, can make a man realize the Supreme Reality. It is believed that the 
true preceptor in his non-dual state identifies himself with the disciple and 
performs from within the disciple all that is necessary for the latter's spiritual 
uplift. The true disciple becomes an instrument in the hands of the true 
preceptor, It is for this reason that in Indian religions the Guru is held in the 
highest esteem. Sometimes the Guru is a substitute even for God, or at least 
God is to be realized through the medium of the person of the Guru, who 
stands as living proof for the existence of God.!!? 


In the rites, of which something will be said below, the Teacher is clearly identi- 
fied with the particular god of the mandala, be it Heruka or whoever is chosen, 
and the god is but an envisaged emanation from the Void, to whose substantial 
being worship is conventionally offered, just as to the Teacher himself. 
Identified with the Void, he is the end result or the so-called “fruit.” His central 
importance is related to the need for a series of ever higher consecrations, some 
of which are treated as secret, and which only he can bestow. However he is 
equally important for the practice of internal yoga, and to this the enigmatic 
songs of tantric yogins bear full witness. 


High and lofty is the mountain; there dwells the girl of the hill-folk (Savari). 
A peacock’s tail-feather she wears on her body and she has a necklace 
of gunja-berries. 
O drunken hillman, excited hillman, make no noise or complaint. 
Your wife is named Fair Lady of the Joy Innate. 


Various trees are in bloom and their branches reach to the sky. 

Alone the hill-girl roams the forest, wearing earrings and vajra. 

The couch of the Three Realms is prepared and the bed of Great Bliss 
made ready. 

The hillman is a lover who gives delight, increasing the pleasure of 
his paramour, and night becomes dawn. 

Eating the betel-nut of Thought and the camphor of Great Bliss, 

She gives delight as she clings to his neck. increasing his joy in Great Bliss, 
and night becomes dawn. 

With your Guru’s word as your bow 

Hit the target with the arrow of your mind. 


112 See S. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 87-8. 
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Apply just one shaft and pierce, O pierce, supreme nirvana!!''® 
Or one may quote more explicitly from Saraha’s songs: 


Those who do not readily drink the ambrosia of their master’s instructions, 
Die of thirst in the desert of multitudinous treatises. 

Abandon thought and thinking and be just as a child. | 

Be devoted to your master’s teaching and the Innate will become manifest.''* 


10. THE LATER AMALGAMATING AND PROMULGATION OF 
TANTRIC TEACHINGS 


Our excerpts serve to illustrate the difference in styles between those tantras 
which are more easily relatable to Mahayana sutras and those whose background 
is represented by places sacred to wandering yogins. It should be stressed, 
however, that only some tantras may be allocated with confidence to either 
category, and little is gained by following those earlier Buddhist scholars, Indian 
and Tibetan, in attempts to prescribe exact categories for these elusive works. 
Typical of our first category is the Tantra Sarvatathagata-tattva-samgraha 
(“Symposium of Truth of All the Buddhas") and the main features are the 
following: 

1. A conventional Mahayana setting where the Lord Buddha, identifiable as 
Sakyamuni, presides over a gathering of Bodhisattvas and other celestial beings. 

2. An arrangement of Buddha-families, five in number, although traces of an 
earlier threefold arrangement appear in the material. 

3. The work is written in the same kind of Buddhist Sanskrit with which one is 
familiar from Mahayana sutras. 

4. Non-Buddhist divinities are clearly recognized as such by those who com- 
posed the work, and their réle tends to be subsidiary. 

Typical of the second category is the Hevajra Tantra, and the distinguishing 
features are the following: 

1. There is no full introductory scene, and the presiding “Lord” in the 
embrace of his feminine partner is scarcely identifiable as Sakyamuni or any 
other Buddha-manifestation known in Mahayana sutras. 

2. Reference to Buddha-families is incidental to the material and scarcely 
affects the arrangement of the mandala and the presentation of the teaching. 
Thus, there should be no need for the neophyte to throw a flower or a tooth-pick 
to decide an appropriate family, for the tantra in question presumes only one 


'13 For a detailed analysis of these difficult verses, see Per Kverne, An Anthology of Buddhist 
Tantric Songs, pp. 181-8. My translation is not quite as literal as his, and I have used the Tibetan 
version rather more readily, for example, instead of “bow” (third line from end) the original Indian 
text has “tail-feather.” Concerning the term sahaja, rendered here as “Innate,” see Index for 
references. 


114 See Buddhist Texts through the Ages, ed. E. Conze, p. 231, and for the original text M. 
Shahidullah, Les Chants Mystiques de Kanha et Saraha, pp. 145-6 (wv. 57-8). 
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family, that of the presiding Lord, whether Hevajra, Heruka, Candamaha- 
rosana, or whoever it may be. 

3. The work is written in clumsy, often seemingly ungrammatical, Buddhist 
Sanskrit, as though it were a sanscritization of a local dialect.'!* Also, the 
materials are presented in a haphazard order, sometimes as though they have 
come out of a “‘notebook.” 

4. No distinction is made between names already accepted within the Maha- 
yana tradition and the names of Hindu divinities, and dakinis and low-caste 
women are raised to the rank of leading goddesses. 

It would seem that tantric Buddhism took shape simultaneously in both 
settings, those that were strictly Buddhist but which willingly accepted the new 
theories of meditational and yogic practice, and those that were primarily 
interested in the yogic practices, whether interpreted within the terms of a 
Buddhist or Hindu terminology. It is likely that the teachings recorded in 
properly Buddhist settings were the first to gain more general acceptance, and 
while there may have been some hesitancy about accepting works which were less 
specifically Buddhist, it would have been difficult to refuse them in so far as 
their basic theories and practices were essentially the same. Those aspects of 
tantric practice which are often found to be “objectionable” by outsiders and 
which modern supporters of tantric theories, including many Tibetan lamas, 
explain away as “symbolic” (thus conceding in effect their otherwise objection- 
able nature), are not the special preserve of the tantras produced in those circles 
of yogins and yoginis illustrated above. There are, for example, constant 
references to them in the “Symposium of Truth,” of which one example has been 
translated already. It must also be clearly stated that many exegetical works 
explain these various practices as actual ones, although they may also be treated, 
once one is expert in them, as an imaginative process. This is so generally the 
case that illustrative quotations may seem superfluous. However, one or two may 
be helpful, if only to emphasize the seriousness with which they were treated: 


At all times respectful to his lord, his glorious adamantine teacher, the valiant 
man who has done all that ought to be done, should apply himself to the 
secret practice. 

Possessing total freedom of action, having turned away from all attachments, 
he proceeds in all ways lionlike, intent on final reality. 

Knowing things for just what they are, established in right views, firm in 
thought and self-reliant, he 1s concerned to save the world. 


115 In making this observation one recalls that some of the early Mahayana sutras appear to be 
sanskritized versions of earlier recitations in dialect, since the adoption of Sanskrit from about the 
first century A.D. onward by Buddhists was a gradual process. However, by the seventh century when 
the tantras began to become part of an accepted Buddhist tradition, Sanskrit was well established 
and in regular use. Thus, any tantras that developed within an exclusively Buddhist community 
would be composed in the normal Buddhist Sanskrit idiom. By contrast, those which were first 
recorded by teachers and pupils in the circles of yogins, whom we have been characterizing as well as 
might be, would be written first in local dialects, which one may safely presume to have been the 
same as those in which the songs, of which examples have been given, are preserved. At least one 
tantra, the Dakarnava (ed. N. N. Chaudhuri, Calcutta, 1935) is preserved whole in such a dialect. 
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He abandons altogether repining thoughts, sloth and torpor, the pleasures 
and companionships of ordinary life, thus all the eight worldly dharmas.'"° 

He is always imperturbable, singleminded and resolved, intent on achieving 
buddhahood by application to the Six Perfections. 

He is entirely devoted to the welfare of living beings while having no false 
ideas concerning them. 

Thus raising his thought to enlightenment, he holds to the true course. 

Personally united (suyuktatma) with Wisdom and Means, turning away from 
all attachments, and intent upon his practice of the truth (tattva), he 
succeeds in this very life. 

Enthused in his self-consecration by means of yoga as appropriate to his 
thought, he follows the whole sacramental course as prescribed on the 
Mantra Path. 

He has recourse to the Five Ambrosias in order to pacify Mara and suchlike 
destructive forces, and this supreme protection consists of urine, faeces 
and the rest. 

Fever, sickness, poison and disease, the attacks of dakinis and constellations, 
Maras and evil spirits are eliminated thereby. 

The knowing man eats with enthusiasm these five, human flesh and horse, 
camel and elephant as well as dog. 

With the other sacred sacraments which elevate the mind he gratifies his 
adamantine thought so as to tranquilize the turbulence of breath. 

The Perfection of Wisdom should be worshipped in all ways by those who 
desire release; she who is pure in an absolute sense, while possessing a body 
in terms of relative truth. Indeed she exists everywhere in feminine form, 
and thus it has been taught by the Vajra Lord that she is manifest in this 
exterior sense. 

So the yogin (sadhaka) quickly succeeds by means of this true yoga as he 
makes love to this Symbol (mudra), whether she comes of Brahman caste 
or of low degree, whether she is immoral, another’s wife, deformed or 
maimed, whether she is one’s mother, sister, daughter or niece. 

With the sounds of flutes and other instruments which delight the mind, 
with the physical means who are the external Symbols performing the 
various modes of love, with the five kinds of sensual pleasure, he should 
worship himself for the sake of the happiness of his own jewellike thought 
by means of that yoga where he himself is the divinity. 

He should have no doubts of any kind concerning suitability or unsuitability, 
for everything may be enjoyed by means-of the yoga where everything 
appears as illusion. '"’ 


Like most of the “Great Adepts” (mahastddha), the date of the author of this 
well-composed work remains quite uncertain, although the eighth to ninth 


116 These are gain and loss, fame and ill-repute, praise and blame, happiness and misery. The 
edited Sanskrit text reads siddha instead of middha ( = torpor; Tibetan gnyid ). 


117 Extracted from the Prajriopayaviniscarasiddhi of Anangavajra, ch. 5, w. 9-26. The corres- 
ponding Tibetan version is in T.T. vol. 68, pp. 241-1-7 ff. See B. Bhattacharyya, Two Vajrayana 
Works, in Bibliography. His edition, useful as it is, would have been greatly improved if he had 
checked unsatisfactory Sanskrit terms against the Tibetan. Similar teachings are found in the same 
volume in the /nanaszddhi of Indrabhuti, ch. 1, specifically vv. 13-15. 
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century may be likely. It is even possible that he was connected with Padma- 
sambhava, who played an important part in the introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet in the late eighth century, since both are said to have come from the Swat 
Valley (Uddiyana) and Anangavajra’s teacher is named as Mahapadmavajra, 
conceivably identical with Padmasambhava.''® However, whatever the date, the 
description of the religious life given in this extract corresponds with that of a 
wandering yogin and certainly not that of a monk in an established celibate 
community. For several centuries these two ways of religious life must have 
existed side by side, presumably right up to the last days of Buddhism in India, 
although the literary works in use on both sides would have exerted an increasing 
mutual influence. With this in mind it may be helpful to resume in a coherent 
manner those features of the tantras which have already been described more or 
less adequately. Certain important features, so far dealt with inadequately or in 
too disparate a manner, such as Buddha-families, mandalas, and rites of con- 
secration, will be described in more detail in separate sections below. 

So far we have clarified to some extent the relationship between the Maha- 
yana sutras and certain tantras, while drawing attention to the very different 
setting in which such a text as the Hevajra Tantra must have been composed. 
We have drawn attention to the importance for the promulgation of tantric 
teachings of certain master-yogins, conventionally known as.the eighty-four 
Great Adepts (mahaszddha) who flourished in various successions from master to 
pupil between the eighth and the twelfth centuries. It was surely during this 
period that Buddhism in its tantric forms became prevalent in northern India, 
although its uncertain beginnings may be dated as much as three centuries 
earlier than this, while many of the tantras, later to be accepted as “canonical,” 
were certainly in existence well before the eighth century, as is proved by the 
known dates of some of the earlier Chinese translations. Some renowned tantras, 
as different in content as the Durgatzparisodhana (“Elimination of Evil 
Rebirths”) and the Guhyasamaja, were among the earliest Buddhist Sanskrit 
works translated into Tibetan in the eighth century, about the same time that 
the earliest Chinese translations of tantric works began to make their appearance 
in the early years of the T’ang Dynasty.''® Important among these is the ‘‘Sym- 
posium of Truth” from which several quotations have been drawn already. It has 
been observed above that the relative datings of Tibetan translations of sutras 
and tantras have no relevance to the datings of Indian original texts before the 
eighth century, because this was when the great work of the Tibetan translators, 
lasting over the next four centuries, began. But since the work of translating 
Buddhist sutras into Chinese dates from the second century A.D. and that of 
translating tantric works dates generally from the eighth century onward, we 


118 See my edition of the Hevajra Tantra, Introduction, p. 13. 

119 Concerning the eighth-century Tibetan translation of the Guhyasamaja Tantra, see Kenneth 
W. Eastman, “The Tun-huang Manuscript of the Guhyasamaja Tantra,” a paper presented in 
Japanese to the Twenty-Seventh Convention of the Japanese Association for Tibetan Studies, 
17 November, 1979, Kyoto, Japan (Nihochrbettogakkatkaiho, no. 26, March, 1980). 
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have a fair indication when such works were sufficiently in vogue in Buddhist 
centers in India to attract the attention of foreign translators. It is impossible to 
date with any semblance of precision a particular tantra, just as it is impossible 
to date any one sutra. It has already been remarked that many of the beliefs and 
teachings expressed in later Mahayana sutras can be traced back to a far earlier 
period, and the same is true of the tantras. In part, e.g., in so far as tantras were 
used as protective spells, they belong to a very early phase of Buddhism. In 
certain other respects, e.g., the theory of self-identification with a chosen 
divinity who has no obvious earlier Buddhist affinities, we may suspect the 
teachings to be comparatively late as an acceptable form of Buddhist practice, 
quite as late as the sixth or seventh century, if we are looking for the actual 
origins of a text in question. Very early dates have been suggested for the 
Guhyasamaja Tantra, but from my knowledge of its contents I find so early a 
date as the fourth century hard to accept.'*° This is a well-developed tantra, 
which has absorbed the “objectionable” practices of tantric yogins into a well- 
defined Buddhist setting, where the fivefold conception of buddhahood is 
already accepted and a sixth universal buddha-manifestation is added. A 
comparatively late Mahayana sttra, later categorized by the Tibetans as a 
tantra, probably because of the four Buddha-manifestations to the four quarters 
which it takes for granted, is the Suvarnaprabhasa (“Sutra of Golden Light”), 
and this is most likely dated tc the fifth century A.D. in its earliest known Sanskrit 
version. !?! The development of the theory of Buddha-families from three to four 
and then to five with eventually a sixth Buddha added, will be discussed below, 
but in its final form it must belong rather to the eighth century than to the 
fourth. Here again, however, readers must be reminded that the form in which 
these works are known to us in Sanskrit scarcely ever represent their earliest 
versions, and the whole question of datings remains open to speculation and 
consequent disagreement. For the history of Buddhism in India what is 
important is not so much the dates of the earliest versions of texts which are only 
known to us in later versions, but the effects that such texts had on Buddhist 
beliefs and practices once they went into wider circulation, and for this the 
eighth century onward must be the period under consideration. 

The famous Chinese scholar-pilgrim Hsiian-tsang made between the years 629 
and 645 the long journey across Central Asia, entering the Indian subcontinent 
through the far northwest and visiting all Buddhist sites of importance 
throughout northern India before returning home, traveling back over the same 
far-flung regions. His travelog contains detailed information of all the places 
visited, descriptions of places of pilgrimage and shrines, noting the divinities 
they contained, as well as the numbers and types of monastic communities and 
the kinds of religious practice of the inmates. He knows only of the four main 
“schools,” which are classed generally as Hinayana and Mahayana, and there is 
no indication that he ever encountered any form of ritualized Buddhism that 


120 See Alex Wayman, The Buddhist Tantras, pp. 15-19. 
121 See R. E. Emmerick, The Sutra of Golden Light, Introduction and references. 
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might be described as tantric or encountered any of the great tantric sets of 
divinities, even the set of Five Buddhas, who may be defined as entirely Buddhist 
in inspiration. He moves in a religious world that clearly relates to the kind of 
Buddhism known to us from the earlier period (see below, section IV.1.a). It is 
possible that this was a matter of his own spontaneous choice and that he noted 
little of forms of Buddhism of which he disapproved, or maybe he did not 
recognize such religious forms as truly Buddhist. Thus, writing of the Swat 
Valley (Uddiyana) in the far northwest, he says that the people have great 
reverence for the Buddhist Dharma and believe in the Mahayana, listing the 
various schools of the Vinaya tradition that were known, but he also makes the 
general comment that while learning may be appreciated, there is a lack of 
application, and that in particular the art of spells is practiced. He also notes the 
existence of ten temples of divinities, in which dwell a mixed number of 
unbelievers.'2? These scattered references could well indicate a community 
where tantric Buddhism has taken root, but in this first half of the seventh 
century we are apparently still far from the later times when tantric studies will 
become established in the great Buddhist teaching-centers of eastern India. 

The reviewing of the history of Buddhism on Indian soil is inevitably a form of 
academic reconstruction drawing upon a vast quantity of literary materials, few 
of which survive in India in the original languages, much surviving in Sanskrit in 
Nepal, and even greater quantities in Tibetan and Chinese translations and in 
the biographical writings of visiting scholars, mainly Tibetan and Chinese, as 
well as occasional ordinances promulgated in their homelands. Considering that 
Buddhism flourished in India for some seventeen centuries, one notes how very 
little remains of architectural and iconographic significance apart from the vast 
quantities of ruins and fragmented images unearthed mainly in the northwestern 
parts of the subcontinent. Visitors may still be impressed by the restored temples 
and stupas at Bodhgaya, Sarnath, Kasia (KuSinagara) and Sajici, but the great 
monastic center of Nalanda is a vast tragic ruin with little to show in the local 
museum, while most of the other great monastic centers that were active until 
the last days of Buddhism in northern India have disappeared altogether, except 
where a cluster of archaeological discoveries may indicate some such now 
unidentifiable ancient site. It is perhaps interesting to note how very scanty is 
any form of tantric imagery amongst the little that does survive here and there 27 
sttu in sufficient quantity for one to gain at least an impression of the icono- 
graphic predilections of the later inmates. The Indian Museum at Calcutta has 
received Buddhist remains from all over eastern India, but here too there is very 
little which does not belong to the more conventional Buddhist world of 
Buddhas and Great Bodhisattvas. Tantric imagery was certainly represented by 
a well-advanced production of metal work, as is proved by the continuing 
development of the craft in Nepal, where a whole variety of tantric divinities 


122 See Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated by Samuel Beal, Part I, 
pp. 120-1. One may refer also to René Grousset, In the Footsteps of the Buddha, pp. 111-2, for an 
interpretative account of this part of Hsiian-tsang’s travelog. 
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have continued to be produced right up to the present day. One may note too 
that tantric imagery is extremely complex, especially where large sets of 
divinities arranged as mandalas are concerned, and paintings in the form of 
large murals are clearly the most suitable form of artistic representation. We 
know how much the murals that survive in early Tibetan temples of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, as well as the murals from several discovered ancient 
Central Asian Buddhist sites, drew upon Indian models and inspiration. but the 
Indian originals no longer exist in those many temples that have long since 
turned to rubble and dust. Some direct links can be established with miniature 
paintings on palm-leaf manuscripts from eastern India, which have happily 
survived in Nepal and maybe also in Tibet (Pls. 30 & 31). Furthermore, the 
Buddhist wall paintings that have survived miraculously at Ajanta are no later 
than the eighth century, and all we have is the negative evidence that tantric 
imagery had not yet been developed at this one site. 

We have suggested above that some tantras were composed within monastic 
compounds and others amongst the lay followers of tantric yogins. One group 
may be characterized by a general conformity to Buddhist Mahayana teachings, 
while the other introduces many concepts for which there would appear to be no 
Buddhist sanction whatsoever. Tantras classed as Yoga tantras might seem to 
fall into the first group, while Supreme Yoga Tantras fall into the second. But as 
we have already observed, it is the latecomers who usually order teachings to suit 
their own latest productions, placing their own teachings in the highest category 
and claiming that earlier ones are in some way inferior. Thus the claim that the 
so called Supreme Yoga Tantras are the only ones to teach the set of higher 
consecrations is manifestly a false one. They offer in effect nothing higher; they 
merely provide the same teachings in the more outspoken and deliberately 
scandalous language and in the unorthodox terminology, which one might well 
expect of wandering tantric yogins, who claim to have no allegiance anywhere 
except to their own revered teacher. Presumably it is because they taught the 
same theories and practices as the more orthodox Yoga Tantras, that it was 
possible for them to be accepted into the main stream of the Indian Buddhist 
tradition. It was merely necessary to interpret them in accordance with the 
theory of “enigmatic” meanings, and this is what the commentators set out to 
do. Moreover, once they were accepted, much of their terminology might be 
used in tantras composed in a monastic setting. A possible example of this is the 
Guhyasamaja Tantra, which was first received in Tibet as one of a set of so- 
called Mahayoga tantras, and one may note that its literal interpretation was still 
a cause of anxiety some two centuries and more later, as is shown by an 
ordinance of King Ye-shes-’od of Gu-ge (western Tibet) who ruled in the tenth to 
eleventh centuries. 


You tantric specialists, who live in our villages, 

Have no connection with the Three Ways of Buddhism 
And yet claim to follow the Mahayana. 

Without keeping the moral rules of the Mahayana 
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You say “We are Mahayanists.”’ 
This is like a beggar saying he is king 
Or like a donkey dressed in the skin of a lion. 


And again below: 


O village specialists, your tantric kind of practice, 

If heard of in other lands would be a cause for shame. 

You say you are Buddhists, but your conduct 

Shows less compassion than an ogre. 

You are more greedy for meat than a hawk or a wolf. 

You are more subject to lust than a donkey or an ox on heat. 

You are more intent on rotten remains than ants in a tumbledown house. 
You have less concept of purity than a dog or a pig. 

To pure divinities you offer faeces and urine, semen and blood. 

Alas! With worship such as this, you will be reborn in a mire of rotting corpses. 
You thus reject the religion of our Threefold Scriptures. 

Alas! You will indeed be reborn in the Avici Hell. 

As retribution for killing creatures with your so-called “rite of deliverance,” 
Alas! You will surely be born as an ogre. 

As retribution for indulging your lust in your so-called “ritual embrace,” 
Alas! You will surely be born as a uterine worm. 

You worship the Three Jewels with flesh, blood and urine. 

In ignorance of “enigmatic” terminology you perform the rite literally. 

A Mahayanist such as this will surely be born as a demon. 

It is truly amazing that a Buddhist should act in this way. 

If practices like yours result in buddhahood, 

Then hunters, fishermen, butchers and prostitutes 

Would all surely have gained enlightenment by now.!'”9 


Such an ordinance castigates much of the “religious practice” that the texts 
under consideration clearly associate with free-roving tantric yogins who 
assemble for their rites and feasts at the sacred places known as pitha etc. 
However, despite this general condemnation, texts dealing with such matters are 
regarded as acceptable, once their “enigmatic” terminology is not misunder- 
stood.'** Moreover, thoroughly reputable Tibetan translators and scholars were 
directly involved in the transmission of those very tantras that contain such 
obnoxious references. Thus Rin-chen bzang-po, known as the Great Translator, 
whose chief supporter was the same King Ye-shes-’od, was responsible for the 
translation of the “Symposium of Truth,” which contains occasional references 
to the desirability of slaying, robbing, lying and promiscuous sexual intercourse, 
and also for an amended translation of the Guhyasamdja Tantra, already 


123 See Samten G. Karmay, “The ordinance of |Ha Bla-ma Ye-shes-'od,” Tibetan Studies in 
Honour of Hugh Richardson, pp. 150-62. The Tibetan text, retranslated here, is on p. 156, Il. 6-13, 
and again p. 156, last eight lines to p. 157, 1. 17. 


124 The word translated here as “enigmatic” is Tibetan /dem-dgongs, which might be rendered 


literally as “intended as a riddle.” It represents Sanskrit sandhabhasa. For other references see 
“enigmatic language” in the Index. 
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translated in the eighth century, which contains throughout references not only 
to such perverse conduct but also to the whole range of foul sacraments in 
contexts where the original meaning may well have been literal.'*° There is no 
doubt that patrons of Buddhism as the new religion of Tibet, as well as members 
of monastic communities, were perturbed by this class of religious literature; but 
what were their criteria for judging between one text and another?. Such was 
their unbounded respect (which in the circumstances must surely be judged as 
naive) for Sanskrit as the sacred language of the Holy Land where the teachings 
they were now introducing originated, that it was sufficient to prove the 
existence of a Sanskrit original for any soi-disant Buddhist text to be accepted as 
“canonical.” This led in due course to many tantras of the Old School (rNyzng- 
ma) being excluded from the Tibetan Buddhist Canon when it assumed a final 
form in the thirteenth century, although it is likely that Sanskrit originals had 
once existed, while at the same time the Canon contains the most obnoxious 
passages simply because a Sanskrit original version was already known. Tibetan 
translators and scholars who visited India during this formative period (mainly 
the tenth to twelfth centuries) surely realized that all that was written in Sanskrit 
was not necessarily Buddhist, but if anything written was traditionally declared 
to be a Buddhist work, whatever its actual textual origins, they accepted it in 
good faith. Once confronted “at home” with all these works fast appearing in 
Tibetan translation of supposedly unchallengeable authority, religious leaders 
had no other means of explaining them away than by the theory of “enigmatic” 
meanings, and so it has been to this day, although nowadays amongst Tibetan 
Buddhist enthusiasts one hears more of “symbolic” interpretations. In general 
the problem has been solved fairly simply by replacing the foul sacraments by 
acceptable substitutes and explaining the perverse teachings in the two ways in 
which they are already explained in canonical texts, namely as directed — 
legitimately in certain circumstances— against the enemies of Buddhism or as 
indicating the state of perfection aimed at, where no distinction can be made 
between good and evil in that the Five Evils are transmuted into the Five 
Wisdoms of ultimate buddhahood (see p. 280 below). 

Sexual yoga is in a case apart, for it should not necessarily be confused with 
the promiscuous sexual. intercourse as recommended in different although 
sometimes overlapping contexts. As already observed above, sexual yoga is quite 
as legitimate as the accompanying yoga of breath-control, although judged 
unsuitable for those who had taken monastic vows. However, even this becomes 
in Tibet an internal process of yoga in so far as the conditions for its practice no 
longer existed. Thus it is said: 


Such teachers and pupils together with their Spells (vidya) possessing all the 
characteristics as described, do not now exist. So the Knowledge-Symbol 
which one aspires to receive from one’s guru and the series of questions and so 
125 For the life of Rin-chen bzang-po see Snellgrove and Skorupski, Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, 


vol. 2, pp. 883 ff. A long list of his translations is given in G. Tucci, Indo-Tibetica, vol. II, 
pp. 40 ff. 
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on are explained as a method. Then by reflecting upon the union of oneself 
with the Spell as the male and female aspects of one’s tutelary divinity in the 
state of complete mental clarity, one of keen faculties does indeed experience 
bliss. 176 


One may fairly wonder what purpose sexual yoga may then serve, which is not 
already served by more conventional forms of yoga based upon the theory of the 
union of two coefficients, often known as Wisdom and Means. Would the yoga 
of breath-control be equally effective, if instead of being actually practiced, it 
was used as an imaginative process? One can certainly appreciate that breath- 
control, certain forms of sexual control, or indeed the use of certain drugs can 
produce states of consciousness which those who experience them may identify as 
an elevated religious experience, but when the process consists of instruction in 
principles and patterns, followed by meditation upon them, we surely have types 
of religious experience which differ no way in kind from the meditational 
practices.of nontantric Buddhists. One has the clear impression that the vast 
variety of tantric imagery, when divorced from the actual tantric practices of the 
kind we have illustrated, becomes in effect nothing more than new styles for old 
practices, and Buddhism remains after all very much what it had always been, a 
retreat from the world for the unworldly and a means of religious livelihood for 
the more worldly members of the community, with the occasional appearance of 
some truly great men of religion, who while remaining unworldly, continue to 
work effectively for the benefit of those who are immersed in the world. In short, 
tantric Buddhism seems to offer little new in results, which earlier forms of 
Mahayana Buddhism do not already supply. Nonetheless, some more detailed 
account of its complex imagery remains to be given. 


11. BUDDHA-FAMILIES 


There have been several references throughout the last section to “families” of 
various kinds. Thus we are informed in the Guhyasamdja Tantra (see section 
III.8) that: “Those belonging to the families of Passion, Wrath and Delusion, 
being well versed in the meaning of nondiscrimination, achieve the very best 
success in the supreme and highest way.” These three will be recognized as the 
three fundamental evils which keep the Wheel of Existence, interpreted as the 
continual round of rebirths, in circulation according to early Buddhist theories 
(see section I.3.a). Elsewhere the same tantra (III.2 above) relates them directly 
with various kinds of perverse actions, with the Buddhist trilogy of Body, Speech 
and Mind, and with the Hindu trilogy of Brahma, Siva and Visnu. The fact that 


126 Extracted from mKhas-grub-rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras, p. 323; the passage 
is retranslated with acknowledgements to the editors of the text and to their earlier translation. One 
may note that ‘dod-lha is a literal translation of Sanskrit zstadevata, more often translated by 
Tibetan yt-dam (= tutelary divinity). 
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it is those “well versed in the meaning of nondiscrimination” who achieve the 
promised success, suggests at once the notion, so often met with in tantric texts, 
that the perfected yogin transcends in his thought all concepts of good and evil. 
According to the philosophical concepts of the Mahayana one finds this 
expressed as the essential identity of nirvana and samsara, so clearly and unequi- 
vocally stated by Nagarjuna and his successors. We have already noticed how 
this cross-identification of good and evil is used to explain the continual 
beneficent activity of a would-be Buddha (Bodhisattva) in this world of suffering 
and sin. Such ideas are also expressed in the sutra entitled “Concentration of 
Heroic Progress,” in the “Teaching of Vimalakirti,” and especially perhaps in 
the doctrinal verses of Santideva: 


The bodhisattvas who understand such connections, 
gladly accept the sufferings of others, 
Plunging into the deepest hell like swans into a lotus-covered lake. 
(See II.3.c-d) 


But we have also noticed how in the later Mahayana a rather different idea is 
expressed, namely that since we ourselves by our very nature have no choice but 
to operate through the phenomenal world (samsara), so it is by the trans- 
formation, even the manipulation, of the three fundamental evils that we 
ourselves gain release. In this respect Asanga’s verses concerning extrication 
from the emotions (k/esa) by means of the emotions were quoted (III.1). This 
theory that release from passion and the others (primarily wrath and delusion) 
are achieved by means of passion etc. is indeed fundamental to tantric practice. 
The theory is rationalized by the further assumption that training should be 
adapted to suit candidates in whom the evils of passion, wrath and delusion 
predominate, and these come to be referred to as “families.” 

The idea of placing potential practitioners of Buddhist doctrine into different 
categories is a very ancient one. Thus Sakyamuni, surveying the world with his 
Buddha-vision immediately after his enlightenment saw “beings of little 
impurity, of much impurity, of keen or dull faculties, of good or bad conditions, 
easy or hard to teach.”’”’ Later the followers of the Mahayana distinguished the 
“ways” (ydna) of the Early Disciples (Sravaka), of Lone Buddhas ( pratyeka- 
buddha) and Bodhisattvas, sometimes equated with the possession of dull, 
medium or keen faculties. We have noticed how the term gotra, literally 
meaning “‘fold,”’ comes into use, referring to those who belong to the Buddhist 
fold, and later how five such “folds” are distinguished, including the three 
accepted “ways,” those who have not made up their mind and those who miss 
final salvation altogether (II.4.d). All such categories are clearly conceived of as 
Buddhist, even the last mentioned one in certain respects. In tantric literature 
the term “family” (kula) appears frequently, and so gradually the whole 
structure of Buddhist tantric symbolism, as expressed most clearly in the 
mandala or mystic circle, becomes directly related to such Buddha-families. One 


127 See E. J. Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. 82. 
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may note in passing that the term kula, while appearing frequently in Maha- 
yana works, occurs in such combinations as rdaja-kula (= of royal family or 
lineage), brahmana-kula (= of priestly family), nica-kula (= of low lineage), 
ucca-kula (= of high lineage) etc., thus having no specific Buddhist application. 
In tantric works, however, its use becomes specifically Buddhist, just as the term 
gotra had been adopted to Buddhist usage in Mahayana works. Thus both terms 
come to have the same meaning, as recognized by the Tibetan translators who 
used a single term for them (viz. r7gs = lineage or family), and are distinguished 
only by the contexts, Mahayana or Vajrayana, where they are used. 

The tantra entitled “The Fundamental Ordinance of ManjuSri,” which for 
reasons that should become ever clearer as we proceed, may be assumed to be— 
at least in its oldest parts— one of the earliest tantric works, uses the term kula to 
distinguish the already traditionally accepted Buddhist higher beings (viz. those 
many Buddha- and Bodhisattva-names which we have met in our quotations 
from Mahayana sutras) from originally non- Buddhist divinities, whether gentle 
or fierce, who were then in the process of being accepted into the Buddhist fold 
both as objects of devotion as well as forms of symbolic imagery. Thus three 
main families are clearly distinguished: the Buddha Family (Tathdgata-kula), 
the Lotus Family (Padma- or abja-kula) for gentle divinities and the Adaman- 
tine or Vajra Family (Vajra- or kultsa-kula) for fierce and powerful divinities. 
The use of the term Buddha Family (for such a term inevitably retains an 
exclusive sense) acknowledges in effect the earlier non-Buddhist associations of 
the members of the other two families, although all three come to be treated as 
adherents of the Buddhist fold. It may be noted, however, that there is a clearly 
defined gradation of importance, namely Tathagata, Lotus, Vajra, in the first 
category of tantras (krzyd-tantra) where these three families are generally the 
only three well-defined ones. Thus one who has received consecration in the 
Tathagata Family is authorized to practice the rituals of the other two; one who 
has received consecration in the Lotus Family may also practice the rituals of the 
Vajra Family, while consecration in the Vajra Family limits one to rituals of that 
family only.'!?8 The formulation of these three families thus represents a 
conscious effort to incorporate divinities who are originally non-Buddhist, and 
the benign ones were more readily acceptable than the fierce ones. The main 
argument justifying their incorporation is the traditionally accepted one of 
Bodhisattvas appearing in any guise whatsoever, so long as this conduees to the 
conversion of living beings. 


Other Bodhisattvas, those Great Beings, appear in the form of women, for they 
do not withdraw from the world, such being their endless activities; for the 
purpose of establishing all living beings in the irreversible path which is their 
aspiration, they assume the form of unaccountable spells (vidya), of mantras 
and mnemonics (dharanz) and various kinds of medicinal herbs, or they take 
the form of different sorts of winged creatures, of yaksas and ogres (raksasa), 


128 See mKhas-grub-rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras, p. 149. 
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of Gem-mantras and Jewel-rajas, thus adapting themselves to the activities of 
living beings by entering into such categories of living beings and of non- 
beings, so doing whatever is suitable for converting living beings in accordance 
with their aspirations, and adapting themselves to all those assumed forms, for 
they understand the teaching of the “Mighty Ones of Magical Power” (uidya- 
raja) and are perfected in the Dharma, appearing in the families of the 
Buddha (Tathagata), the Lotus (adja), the Vajra, in worlaly and celestial 
forms, so without transgressing their vows, they establish living beings in the 
path of instruction, thus acting without parting from the lineage of the Three 
Jewels. '?° 


The Majfijusrimilakalpa is a voluminous and composite work; thus one can 
expect no very clear formulation of the various “families.” However, the three 
that are clearly defined are those of the Buddha, the Lotus and the Vajra, and it 
is precisely these three that continue to hold their own in Buddhist tantric 
tradition despite the later formulation of a set of five “families.” This particular 
tantra is interesting in that it reveals the theory of these “families” in a formative 
process, with three already defined and others still in a state of uncertainty. As 
many as eight are named rather incoherently, and some of the terms involved 
reappear integrated into the later fivefold arrangement. '*° For present purposes 
we need only be concerned with the generally accepted form of the three-family 
arrangement as preserved in Indo-Tibetan tradition. In what may well be its 
earliest formulation, it is described thus in the second chapter of this early 
tantra: 


Then the master of the mandala, evoking the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
lighting incense accompanied by the incense-mantra as previously taught, 
making a gesture of homage as he bows before the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
and a salutation to Manjusri in his princely form, takes the colored powders 


129 Manjusrimulakalpa, p. 9, ll. 9-16. Those who are interested in the disagreements of inter- 
pretation which may exist in the elucidation of a difficult passage such as this, should refer to my 
Buddhist Himalaya, p. 63, and Ariane Macdonald’s Mandala du Manjusrimulakalpa, pp. 36-7. I 
have now retranslated the passage in full, rejecting her complaint that I take as subject throughout 
the “missionary Bodhisattvas.” The whole complex sentence is bound together by a series of long 
compounds all ending with instrumental plural grammatical endings, which must relate to the same 
subject throughout, namely the Bodhisattvas. I thank Professor J. C. Wright for checking the 
structure of the phrases and happily confirming my interpretation. Mme Macdonald also argues the 
existence of four “families,” the fourth one being “the worldly and celestial.” This is grammatically 
possible, but quite unnecessary in the whole context of the first three chapters, with which she is 
mainly concerned. The word for “family” does not occur in the Sanskrit version, but only in the 
Tibetan, where its position at the end of the list signifies no more than its position at the beginning, 
as required in the English or French translations. Concerning the “Mighty Ones of Magical Power" 
(vidyaraja) see above p. 135. 

180 For a list of these eight “families” see Ariane Macdonald, op. cit., pp. 42-3. As will be seen 
later, the Gem Family is retained as one of the eventual five and the Elephant remains as one of the 
Buddha-vehicles, although their directions are changed. Families of Early Disciples and Pratyeka- 
buddhas by their very nature are excluded from the later set of Buddha-families, and their appear- 
ance here demonstrates a connection, only to be expected in the early tantric period, between 
“families” (kula) and “folds” (gotra) as described above. The different contexts are not yet clearly 
distinguished. 
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and traces the images which are to be filled in by the painters. In this manner 
he draws first the Lord Buddha Sakyamuni with all his fine attributes seated 
on a bejewelled lion-throne in the divine palace of the Pure Abode, as he 
teaches the Dharma. .. . Then to the right side of the image of the Lord 
Sakyamuni he should draw two Pratyekabuddhas seated cross-legged in the 
lotus-posture, and below these he should draw two great disciples listening to 
the Dharma. Still further to the right there is the Lord AvalokiteSvara adorned 
with all his finery, white as autumnal reeds, seated in the lotus-posture, 
holding a lotus-flower in his left hand and making the gesture of giving with 
his right. On his right is the Lady Pandaravasini holding a lotus in her right 
hand and making a gesture of salutation toward the Lord Sakyamuni; she is 
seated in the lotus-posture; her hair is arranged as a headdress; she wears a 
white garment with a shawl of white muslin around her and she has a triple 
mark made with ashes (on the forehead). Likewise he should draw Tara and 
Bhrukuti seated with their appropriate postures and stance. Above these one 
should draw the Lady Prajnaparamita, Tathagata-Locana and Usnisaraja. 
One should draw the Sixteen Bodhisattvas, namely Samantabhadra, Ksiti- 
garbha, Gaganaganja, Sarvanivaranaviskambhin, Apayajaha, Maitreya 
holding a chowrie while looking at the Lord Buddha, Vimalagati, Vimala- 
ketu, Sudhana, Candraprabha, Vimalakirti, Sarvavyadhicikitsaka, Sarva- 
dharmeSvararaja, Lokagati, Mahamati, Patidhara. These sixteen Great 
Bodhisattvas should be drawn in a tranquil aspect and adorned with all their 
finery. The chief of the Mighty Ones of Magical Power and the Queen of 
Magical Power should be drawn with their features and symbols as one recalls 
them for the Lotus Family and the rest in their proper places according to 
tradition. In the last position one should put a square space adorned with 
lotus-flowers, and let those Gods of Magical Power who have been forgotten 
take up their position in this place. 

Thus on the right side of the Lord Sakyamuni there should be two Pratye- 
kabuddhas, namely Gandhamadana and Uparistha. A mandala should 
always be made with its main entry toward the East. On the other side of the 
Lord Sakyamuni two other Pratyekabuddhas should be drawn, namely 
Candana and Siddha. Below them one should draw two great disciples, 
Mahakasyapa and Mahakatyayana. 

To their left is the noble Vajrapani, of dark hue like that of a blue lotus- 
flower, of gracious appearance, adorned with all his finery, waving a chowrie 
in his right hand, while with his left he makes the wrathful gesture of the 
Vajra-Fist. He has as entourage Vajrankusi, Vajrasrnkhala, Subahu, Vajra- 
sena and all the Mighty Ones of Magical Power, both male and female, all 
with suitable dress, accouterments, postures and thrones; they should be 
drawn as one recalls them with their proper features and symbols. To the left 
of them one should draw a square marked with crossed-vajras, and having 
drawn it, one says: ‘Let those Hosts of Magical Power who have been forgotten 
take up their position in this place.” 

Above them the Six Perfections and the Lady Mamaki should be drawn 
adorned with all their finery and in tranquil aspect. 

Above them are the Eight Usnisa-rajas who should be drawn completely 
encircled with flames and in the guise of Great Universal Monarchs all with 
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their appropriate symbols. They are golden in color; their sense-faculties are 
at rest and their gaze is raised slightly toward the Tathagata (Sakyamuni). 
Their names are: Cakravarty-usnisa, Abhyudgatosnisa, Sitatapatra, Jayosnisa, 
Kamalosnisa, Tejorasi and Unnatosnisa. Such are the eight Usnisa-rajas who 
are to be to the left of the Pratyekabuddhas. 

. . . Below the lion-throne one should draw the Wheel of the Doctrine, 
entirely encircled with a ring of flames, and then beneath that a palace of 
gems where reposes the Great Bodhisattva the Lord Manju&ri, the Prince in 
princely form, of yellowish saffron-like hue, tranquil and graceful, with a 
somewhat smiling expression, holding a blue lotus-flower in his left hand, 
while his right hand makes the gesture of generosity and holds a myrobalan 
fruit. He is adorned with all the finery of a youngster and decorated with five 
crests, while he wears a string of pearls in place of the sacred thread (of a 
brahman). He wears an upper and a lower garment of fine material, and he is 
quite splendid, entirely surrounded by a ring of flames, seated in the lotus- 
posture, as he glances at ‘Yamantaka, the Lord of Wrath, while facing the 
main entrance of the mandala with a graceful expression. On his right side 
below the lotus one should draw Yamantaka, the Lord of Wrath, terrible in 
appearance, entirely surrounded by a ring of flames, with his gaze fully 
directed toward the Great Bodhisattva, on whose command he attends.’®! 


I have quoted this passage at some length since it includes important sets of 
divinities, such as the Eight Usnisa (although only seven are listed) and the 
Sixteen Bodhisattvas, who will appear later on in well-defined mandalas. But its 
main interest at present is the description, however seemingly disordered, of 
three predominant groups of divinities under the leadership of Manjusri, 
associated with the symbol of the Wheel of the Doctrine and placed immediately 
under the Buddha Sakyamuni; Avalokite$vara with the symbol of the Lotus- 
flower to the right; and Vajrapani with the symbol of the Vajra to the left. It is 
interesting to note that Sakyamuni has in effect an entourage of Pratyeka- 
buddhas and Early Disciples, thus relating him directly with the Buddhist 
categories of the earliest period, while ManjuSri as his primary representative 
requires no special entourage despite his clearly suggested preeminence. The 
wrathful divinity Yamantaka (“Destroyer of Death”), who is explained according 
to later theories as his own fierce manifestation, alone awaits his commands. The 
two other leading Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara and Vajrapani, each has an 
entourage of feminine divinities, tranquil for the one and fierce for the other. 
The “Mighty Ones of Magical Power” (udydraja), representing the new 
divinities now in the process of being introduced into the tantric pantheon, are 
allocated to one group or the other depending upon whether their nature is 
tranquil or fierce. This is clearly the formulation intended, although the whole 
mandala, even envisaged as a painting, might be difficult to execute merely 


131 For the Sanskrit text see Mavijusrimilakalpa, p. 39, ll. 10-16; p. 40, 1.2-p. 41, 1. 13; p. 41, 
1. 20-p. 42, 1. 8. The complete French translation will be found in Ariane Macdonald, op. cit., 
pp. 105ff. The only noteworthy divergence is Vajrapani’s hand-gesture and the sex of his small 
entourage. 
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from the directions which are given here. Certainly there is no very symmetrical 
arrangement, usually fivefold or eightfold, so typical of the mandalas which will 
be considered below. The text goes on to describe three presiding Buddhas, 
named as Sankusumitarajendra (‘““Beflowered Lord of Kings’),!*? who is placed 
above Sakyamuni, Amitabha (“Boundless Light”) placed above Avalokitesvara, 
and Ratnaketu (“Gem Banner”), presumably placed above Vajrapani, but even 
this is not made clear in the text. Of these only Amitabha retains in later 
tradition his position as presiding Buddha of the Lotus Family, and I mention 
the others here partly to illustrate the fluctuating efforts at formulation in this 
presumably early tantra, and partly because we shall meet them again later in a 
regular fivefold mandala. Although references to Three Families continue to 
occur, they are effectively eclipsed by the later Five Family arrangement, which 
has a so much greater symbolic application. We have already drawn attention 
above to the reference in the Guhyasamdaja Tantra to the three families of 
Delusion, Passion and Wrath, although this tantra operates generally within the 
fivefold system. It will be explained below how the Three Evils, extended to five 
to fit a fivefold scheme, are identified with a set of Five Buddhas. Probably the 
most significant survival of the earlier threefold scheme is the cult of the three 
Great Bodhisattvas, MafijuSri, AvalokiteSvara and Vajrapani, referred to as the 
“Lords of the Three Families” (Tibetan: rigs-gsum mgon-po). Shrines to these 
three will be found throughout the Himalayas, wherever Buddhism prevails, and 
this popular cult surely derives from Buddhist India, although all trace of it, like 
so much else, has disappeared there (Pl. 336). They may be represented by 
painted stone images, or by a simple row of three wayside shrines (chéten) 
painted usually red, white and black.'*> Far more commonly they are repre- 
sented by their mantras or “spells” (védyda) inscribed on flat stones, piled up into 
sacred walls, usually known as mani-walls after the first word of this little set of 
invocations: 


OM MANIPADME HUM = O thou with the jewelled lotus!'* 
OM VAGISVARI HUM = O thou Lord of the Word! 
OM VAJRAPANIL HUM = O thou with the vajra in hand! 


It is a fairly easy matter to set down in tabulated form the names of Five 
Buddhas as presiding over five families together with all the other fivefold 
equations; five evils (an extension of the earlier three), five aspects of wisdom, 
five aggregates of personality (skandha), five material elements, etc., thus giving 
the impression of an overall uniformity throughout Buddhist tantras. Yet not 


132 His name in Tibetan should be corrected to Me-tog kun-nas rgyas-pa't rgyal-po; cf. Ariane 
Macdonald, op. cit., p. 158, 1. 28. 


133 White for Avalokitesvara, red for ManjuSri (according to Tibetan tradition; he is in fact 
described as “reddish,” dmar-skya, in the passage just translated, where the Sanskrit states “yellow- 
ish”), and dark blue or black for Vajrapani. 


134 These “spells” (vidya) are all feminine in form, which is entirely normal, and the oft seen 


translation of “Jewel in the Lotus” is a later misunderstanding of someone who is unaware of the 
nature of such “spells” and the whole feminine context of their application. 
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only are there several different sets of Five Buddhas, but even their association 
with families was clearly a gradual process. We have already seen from the 
excerpts just quoted that the lords of the earlier set of three families are Bodhi- 
sattvas, not Buddhas, and that presiding Buddhas are a later addition. In origin 
the notion of Five Buddhas need have nothing to do with families at all, but 
signifies as a symbolic pattern the universality of buddhahood in a cosmic sense. 
We have already observed how the Mahayana sutras tell of innumerable 
Buddhas presiding over their paradises throughout space and how all these 
Buddhas are in essence manifestations of a single Buddha, inevitably identified 
with the Buddha Sakyamuni, around whom all Buddhist doctrine had developed 
from the earliest recorded period onward. In its simplest form this idea is 
expressed by a central Buddha with one other in each of the four main 
directions. Thus in the Suvarnaprabhadsa four such directional Buddhas 
manifest themselves, declaring the infinite life-span of the glorious Buddha 
Sakyamuni. They are: Aksobhya (East), Ratnaketu (South), Amitabha (West), 
Dundubhisvara (North). With a slight change in the name of the southern 
Buddha (Ratnasambhava for Ratnaketu) and with the replacement of Dundu- 
bhisvara (“Lord of the Drum”) by Amoghasiddhi (“Infallible Success’), this ts 
the set which eventually predominates (Pls. 33a, 62). Twotitles attach themselves 
specifically to Sakyamuni as central Buddha, namely “Omniscient” (Sarvavit) 
and “‘Resplendent” (Vairocana). The second of these becomes the usual name of 
the central Buddha throughout the whole class of Yoga tantras. As Sakyamuni 
says in the Surarigamasamadhi Sutra: “That Buddha (namely ‘Resplendent 
One, Adorned with Rays, Transformation-King’) is myself with a different 
name, preaching the Dharma in that universe and saving living beings’ (see 
p. 78). As will be noted below, the gesture of preaching or “turning the Wheel 
of the Doctrine” becomes the typical iconographic feature of Vairocana when 
the Five Buddhas come to be differentiated by their hand-gestures. A pre- 
sumably early tantra of the Yoga Tantra class, where Vairocana or Maha- 
vairocana (Great Vairocana) as he is also known, presides is precisely the 
Mahdavairocana Sutra. Here the four other Buddhas are: Ratnaketu (East), 
Samkusitaraja (South), Amitabha (West), Dundubhisvara (North). It may be 
interesting to note that we have already met three of these Buddhas in our 
excerpt from the Ma7jusrimilakalpa, and so Ratnaketu’s presumed position 
over Vajrapani has some semblance of confirmation for whatever this may be 
worth. However, reasons might be hard to find for Samkusitaraja’s elevation 
above Sakyamuni. Some of these rearrangements are seemingly so wayward that 
Sakyamuni may find himself occupying one of the four directions, while 
remaining in essence at the center under one of his other titles. Thus in the 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra we find the Omniscient One (Sarvavit) at the 
center with the following arrangement: King-Eliminator of Evil Rebirth (East), 
Ratnaketu (South), Sakyamuni (West), Samkusitaraja'*> (North). This arrange- 


1385 To avoid confusing a patient reader with too many variations of these names, I use one parti- 
cular form of any particular name. Thus this Buddha is also known as Vikasitakusuma (‘Flower in 
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ment of the Five Buddhas has no explicit association with Buddha-families, 
which scarcely enter at all into the teachings of this particular tantra. Also it is 
noteworthy that in the main tantra of this Yoga class, namely the “Symposium of 
Truth,” where the Five Buddhas emerge in their generally accepted dispositions, 
the rituals are arranged according to a theory of just four families. Vairocana/ 
Sarvavit presides universally, manifesting himself in the four directions as: 
Aksobhya (East), Ratnasambhava (South), Amitabha/Amitayus (West), 
Amoghasiddhi (North). Their main entourage consists of a set of Sixteen Bodhi- 
sattvas, a variation of the set already encountered in the Manjusrimilakalpa, 
and which is disposed in groups of four around each of the four directional 
Buddhas. This arrangement then has to be brought into relationship with a set 
of four families, which is an extension or perhaps further rationalization of the 
three families met with in the Manjusrimulakalpa, and which clearly does not 
correspond to the fivefold arrangement of Buddha manifestations. Moreover, 
the Five Buddhas ultimately preside over all the four families, which are led, as 
in the earlier tantra, by Bodhisattvas thus: 


Tathagata Family: Samantabhadra alzas Vajrapani/Vajradhara 
Vajra Family: Vajrapani alias Vajrasattva 

Lotus Family or Dharma: Avalokitesvara alzas Vajranetra 

Gem Family or Action: AkaSagarbha alias Vajragarbha 


Aware of the later accepted pattern of Five Buddha-families and unaware of 
the possibility of historical development as an explanation of such anomalies, 
commentators explain such an arrangement as a deliberate amalgamation of 
two families, the Gem Family (of Ratnasambhava) and the Action Family (of 
Amoghasiddhi).'*° The more likely explanation is that the Gem/Action family 
brings together those divinities and living beings who were not included in the 
early three-family arrangement, and that such categories are in origin a separate 
development from the scheme of Five Buddhas. In the last part of the “Sym- 
posium of Truth” there is indeed the appearance of a recurring arrangement of 
five families, as represented by five leaders who speak in turn, but here the five 
are: 


Sarvatathagata (All Buddhas) represented by the Lord Buddha, 

Tathagata (Buddha Family) represented by Vajrasattva/ Vajrapani/Samanta- 
bhadra, 

Vajra represented by Vajradhara/Vajrapani, 

Lotus represented by AvalokiteSvara, 

Gem represented by AkaSagarbha. 


There are several variations in the names of the five leaders, and ManjuSri who 
has no substantial aprt to play in this tantra, appears exceptionally as the 


Bloom”), while Dundubhisvara (“lord of the Drum”) is known as Divyadundubhimeghanirghosa 
(“Divine Thunder of Drums’). 

136 See mKhas-grub-rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras, p. 217. For the alternative 
names of the Sixteen Bodhisattvas see section III.12. 
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spokesman of all Buddhas.'*’ 

The significant change which has now taken place is that all these families 
may be regarded as legitimized Buddha-families, although the specific name of 
Tathagata (= Buddha Family) continues to adhere to one of them. So far as 
rites in the mandalas are concerned, there is no separate Sarvatathagata (All 
Buddha) Family, and such is the powerful symbolism of the term vajra that 
Bodhisattvas with vajra-names predominate, and thus the mandala for the 
Buddha Family is known as the Mandala of the Vajra-sphere, being all but 
identical with Vajrapani’s Vajra Family mandala, known as the Mandala of 
Victory over the Threefold World. This represents a totally different situation 
from the one which we noticed in the “Fundamental Ordinance of Manju$&ri,” 
where the Vajra Family tends to be regarded as the inferior one of the then 
accepted three main ones. The divinities of the Lotus/Dharma and Gem/ Action 
families, which make up the four families of the “Symposium of Truth,” are 
simply variations with suitable Lotus ( padma-) names or Gem (mam-) names as 
the case may be of Vajrapani’s Vajra Family mandala. At the same time the 
older tradition of non- Buddhist divinities being converted to the Buddhist fold is 
preserved and a special Vajra Family mandala is created by Vajrapani for their 
benefit, as described in translated extracts earlier on (see section ITI.3). 
However, all family members may now be accepted on equal terms as aspirants 
to final enlightenment, and thus family membership comes to be rationalized 
according to rather different principles, controlled by the cosmic conception of 
buddhahood as expressed in all mandalas that are arranged according to the 
symbolism of the Five Buddhas. Thus this further development is best explained 
within that enlarged context. 


12. THE MANDALA 


In normal Sanskrit usage mandala simply means “circle” or any form of circular 
array, precisely as we might speak of a circle of attendants. In magical arts, with 
which the tantras have so many connections at their more popular level], it is 
used in the sense of “magic circle,” while in a more elevated sense it may refer to 
an enclosure, not necessarily circular, which separates a sacred area from the 
everyday profane world. Thus it represents the special domain of any particular 
divinity: 

And all should cry, Beware! Bewarel 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of paradise.'!* 


187 For some examples see the STTS, Facstmile Editton, my introduction, pp. 59-67. 
188 The final lines of S. T. Coleridge's poem Kubla Khan. 
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In the modern world we have become generally so divorced from ideas and 
practices that were all part of common knowledge in earlier centuries, that it 
may be helpful to recall such associations of similar ideas, which many readers 
will have simply taken for granted. It is precisely in the sense of sacred enclosure 
that the term mandala is used throughout tantric works, and so it comes about 
that it is represented often enough as a set of concentric circles, set within a 
square, and then further enclosed by a circular boundary, The “square,” which 
is regularly described as having a door on each of its four sides, the main one 
being toward the East, and all adorned with an elaborate portal (tympanum is 
the more accurate term), represents the normal Indian four-sided temple, many 
of which survive in Himalayan areas and especially in Nepal, as seen from above. 
Since a temple is primarily conceived of as the domain of a particular divinity, 
the significance of the mandala as a stylized two-dimensional pattern with 
identical intention becomes quite explicit. 

The center of the enclosure is its most sacred spot while the outer ring borders 
on the profane world. Thus a set of concentric circles can represent various 
stages of accommodation to the not so sacred. There is an exact analogy with the 
gradations of chief ministers, lesser ministers, serving staff and messengers, with 
which a great king seated in state might be supposed to be surrounded. 
However, mandalas can often be very much more simple than this; they may be 
a simple symbolic pattern with or without a single central divinity, or there may 
be a central divinity, surrounded by an entourage of four or eight lesser 
divinities. A more elaborate one consists of the central Buddha, attended by four 
high-ranking goddesses, with his four emanations in the four directions, each of 
these surrounded by a group of four Bodhisattvas, while four more goddesses 
occupy the intermediate points of the compass, and the whole assembly is waited 
upon by a further set of goddesses with offerings and four fierce guardian 
divinities, each keeping one of the four portals. Simple or elaborate, the signifi- 
cance of the mandala as enclosing the radiating power of the central divinity 
remains constant. 

However in Buddhist usage the mandala has yet a further significance 
deriving from the more general Mahayana teaching that nirvana (here identi- 
fiable as the sacred sphere) and samsara (the profane everyday world) are 
essentially the same, their identity being recognized in the state of final 
enlightenment, where all discriminations disappear. Thus one who is properly 
prepared by being trained to recognize the significance of the symbols of which 
the mandala is composed, discovers by means of it the whole mystery of 
existence, as interpreted in the traditional Buddhist terms. Once again this idea 
should not be unfamiliar to Western readers. In the opening scene of Goethe's 
greatest poetic drama the learned scholar Faust, oppressed by the seeming vanity 
of all academic learning, suddenly throws open a volume of a famous sixteenth 
century astrologer, Nostrodamus, where he sees the symbolic pattern of the 
macrocosm. At the first glance he exclaims: 
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What joy arises at this sight, 

Flowing suddenly through all my senses! 

I feel a sacred youthful vital bliss 

Now glowing through my veins and nerves. 
Was it a god who drew these signs 

Which tranquilize the inner turmoil 

And fill the stricken heart with gladness, 
And by some quite mysterious impulse 
Reveal the powers of nature all around me? 
Am [ a god? Such light there is! 

I see in these pure traits 

The natural world unfolded to my inner being.'*? 


We find here both the idea of blissful awareness associated with that brilliant 
light, known to Buddhist tantric adepts as the pure light of the Void, as well as 
that of self-identification with the surrounding world. Faust may hesitate to 
believe that he has become one with the god of the mandala, but this is precisely 
the objective of the Buddhist practitioner. Belief in one’s chosen divinity, with 
whom such self-identification is sought, is the tantric coefficient of the Maha- 
yana teaching of the Void. Such knowledge represents divine wisdom, but 
without the divinity who provides the means toward its realization, belief in the 
essential emptiness of all concepts would be mere nihilism, from which no 
salvation is possible. Used in this extraordinary manner, the mandala becomes 
the most potent expression of pantheistic realization that has ever been devised. 


Whatever things there are, whether moving or motionless, grass and shrubs 
and creeping plants, they are conceived of as the final quiddity (tattva) and 
having the same nature as oneself. In them there is just one without a second, 
great bliss which is self-experiencing. Final perfection (stddhz) is self- 
experiencing, and likewise thought-creation (= the imagined world) is self- 
experiencing. Karma consists of this same self-experiencing, for karma comes 
about from opposition (viz., the positing of all such opposites as delusion and 
knowledge, etc.). One is oneself the Destroyer, the Creator, the King, the 
Lord. Passion and wrath, envy, delusion and pride, cannot prevail one 
sixteenth part (viz., even by a single phase of the moon) against this blissful 
central point. It is Wisdom, where like space, the elements (dharmas) have 
their origin, thus comprising Means. It is there that the threefold world arises, 
possessing the nature of Wisdom and Means. !*° 


Thus the mandala represents the self-identification of the microcosm (the 
human person) with the macrocosm, which has the nature of samsara for the 
unenlightened mind; conversely, it reveals itself as the perfect expression of 
buddhahood when all misleading distinctions disappear in the enlightened state 
of nonduality. The whole conception develops from a variety of separate 

189 I have devised my own translation from the German of Brill’s edition, 1936, vol. I, p. 21. For 
those who do not read German the translation by Bayard Taylor (Chandos Classics, F. Warne & Co., 


London, no date) may be commended. 
140 Hevajra Tantra, I.viii, 45-9. 
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patterns, some already fivefold and thus readily adaptable to the simple cosmic 
pattern of a center and four directional points, while others need to be extended 
or truncated, as the case may be, so that they may fit. Readily adaptable are the 
five great elements, representing the macrocosm, and the five aggregates of 
personality, representing the microcosm. The three fundamental evils, delusion, 
wrath and passions, one of the oldest Buddhist triads, are extended to five with 
the addition of malignity ( pazSunya) and envy (érsya).'*! Likewise the Buddha- 
families receive a fixed fivefold formulation. Sometimes the six senses (sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, touch and power of thought) are accommodated to the 
four quarters, the zenith and the nadir. In a similar manner the Ten Perfections 
can be included by apportioning them to the directions of the quarters and 
intermediate points and zenith and nadir. Thus the mandala is the repository of 
all truth as interpreted in the concepts of Mahayana doctrine. It represents 
both the means of reintegration into the state of buddhahood, and also the 
outward movement of saving grace of one’s chosen divinity, who conjoins the 
central Buddha with the aspirant through the medium of his guru. 


The mandala is wisdom’s noblest form. 
Unlike the moon it does not wax and wane. 
But like the sun that shines alike on all 
The same compassion holds us all in thrall. 


Wisdom supreme, Buddha ineffable, 
Thou glorious Buddha-body, now fivefold, 
As human Buddha, whether stern or kind, 
You suit your method to a convert’s mind. 


Evoked by thought, conceived as having form, 
Intangible, O Lord, you change your norm. 
To offer salutation we make bold 

And worship you with offerings untold. 


Yet worshipper and worshipped join as one. 
Who lifts his thoughts to buddhahood is Buddha’s son. '*? 


A mandala, drawn on consecrated ground, becomes the sacred place where an 
aspirant is consecrated by his teacher. Painted as a mural or as a temple-banner, 
it serves both as instruction to a pupil in the intricacies of its parts, and as a 
means of calling to mind a particular set of divinities in the meditative practice 
known as the Process of Emanation. Every tantra has its presiding divinity with 
his or her traditional entourage arranged as a mandala, and some tantras have 


141 An attentive reader may note that in the passage just quoted from the Hevajra Tantra, instead 
of “malignity,” “pride” (Sansknt mana) occurs in this extended set of five. This suggests the 
inevitable uncertainty associated with its eventual formulation. 


\42 These jingling verses are my adaptation of a passage translated by me far more literally in my 
Buddhist Himalaya, p. 250, from the rNying-ma ritual known as “Union of the Precious Ones” 
(dKon-mchog spyt-'dus). I have used it together with two other quotations reused here, in an article 
“Cosmological Patterns in Buddhist Tradition,” contributed to The Origins of the Cosmos and Man, 
pp. 87-110. 
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alternative arrangements of divinities. or sets of quite different mandalas. But 
although the variety is enormous, their function of serving as the means of 
integration of the religious practitioner with the chosen divinity remains 
generally the same. It is recounted that when the famous Indian Buddhist 
teacher Atifa came to Tibet in 1042 he met the Great Translator Rin-chen 
bzang-po who had worked on the translations of numerous texts, and he said to 
him: 


“O Great Translator, do you know this and this and this?” thus questioning 
about the Buddhist Canon and all the sutras and tantras. 

“These I know,” he replied. 

“Well then,” said Atisa, “there was no need for me to come here.” 

When they retired that night, they were in a three-storey temple. On the 
ground floor there was the circle of divinities of the Guhyasamaja, on the next 
floor the circle of divinities of Hevajra, and on the top floor the circle of 
Cakrasamvara divinities. At twilight the Translator practised meditation on 
the ground floor, at midnight on the next floor and at dawn on the top floor. 
The following morning when they were having a meal, Ati$a asked: “O Great 
Translator, how was it that you practised meditation yesterday at twilight on 
the ground floor, at midnight on the next floor and at dawn on the top floor?” 

The Translator replied: “In that way I can produce separately and reabsorb 
the different sets of divinities.” 

Ati§a’s face darkened as he said: “There was indeed need for me to come.” 

The Translator then asked: “How do you understand it?” and Atisa replied: 
“I don’t understand it like that. Even if one practises all these religious ways 
with one’s thoughts quite subdued, yet fundamentally they all have the same 
single flavour. It is quite sufficient to experience in one single spot all pro- 
duction and reabsorption.”'*° 


This story well illustrates the different attitude of the scholar and the religious 
teacher. The latter often professes a lack of interest in academic work, forgetting 
that the religious practices to which he is so devoted would not have reached him 
in an intelligible form if it had not been for the previous work of scholars and 
translators. In this case too the disparaging tone used by AtiSa is hardly fair. 
Rin-chen bzang-po was certainly familiar with a great variety of tantric cycles, 
and it was doubtless all the same to him whether he meditated upon three of 
them or only one, for he knew quite as well as AtiSa that the result would be the 
same. The story is probably apocryphal in any case, but it makes the point very 
well that any of these mandalas would have served the same purpose. It is also 
true that the great variety of tantric traditions that were adopted by the Tibetans 
result in a vast unmanageable quantity of literary and artistic materials, to the 
embarrassment of anyone who wants to write in a comprehensible way about 
Buddhist tantras. Tibetan exegetes (and they have been many despite Ati§a’s 
dictum) devote much of their discussions on the subject to explaining disagree- 
ments of interpretation between the followers of their own school and those of 


143 From the biography of Rin-chen bzang-po, see our Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 2, p. 96. 
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others. We for our part might list the many varied sets of divinities, describing 
their iconographic features and doctrinal interpretation. '** This is helpful to the 
keepers of museums of Oriental art and to commercial art collectors, but it 
would serve no purpose in a book such as this, even if the present writer were to 
claim the required far-reaching competence. He tends to regard the vast 
concourse of tantric divinities like a large assembly of guests at some private 
reception. Many of them one may have met before, some well known, some 
known but imperfectly. Others one may not know at all; to these one may be 
introduced, and of this number some will be remembered on a future occasion 
and some hardly remembered at all. In many cases the ones remembered will be 
those with whom some common interests were established, and the one or two 
with whom one becomes really intimate can become friends or partners for life. 
We are often told that a perfect partner should assist us toward the realization of 
our whole inner potential, and although this remains perhaps a rather vague 
concept, it may help to explain the theories of tantric Buddhists concerning the 
choice of one’s religious teachers, one’s companions, and one’s favorite divinity. 
The possibility of such a choice is formulated according to the pattern of a 
mandala conceived as fivefold. Thus the aspirant may throw a flower or a tooth- 
pick onto such a mandala drawn on the ground, while led toward it blindfolded 
by his teacher, and wherever the object falls, this shall be his Buddha-family, 
indicating in his unregenerate state a preponderance of delusion, wrath, 
passion, envy or malignance. Such a theory is logically applied in a tantra such 
as the “Symposium of Truth,” where the various mandalas suitable for several 
different “families” are given; but for many aspirants the choice might seem to 
be already made once he 1s accepted by a particular religious teacher or even by 
his entering a religious order, where certain tantric cycles are in vogue and 
others not. In practice two families become predominant, those of the Tatha- 
gata, centering on the Buddha Vairocana, and those of the Vajra, centering on 
the Buddha Aksobhya. The first group includes generally those tantras that are 
related rather more closely with traditional Mahayana teachings and thus were 
the more readily approved of in China and Japan, while the second group com- 
prises those that center on the more horrific deities such as Hevajra, Cakrasam- 
vara, Guhyasamaja and Kalacakra, who have become especially dear to the 
Tibetans. To the group centering on Vairocana, often referred to as the 
“Omniscient,” belong mainly the Yoga Tantras of which the “Symposium of 
Truth” is undoubtedly the most important. Reaching China, mainly by the sea 
route, already by the eighth century, their popularity is attested by the rapid 
development of tantric sects both in China and Japan. Under Tibetan influence 
they also flourished at Tun-huang in far northwestern China (see section IV.2.c) 
where many painted scrolls and manuscripts were discovered at the beginning of 
this century. Thus numerous painted mandalas have survived, of which 
examples can be seen in the National Museum of Delhi or in the British Museum 


144 The most notable work of such a kind is that by Marie-Thérése de Mallmann, Introduction a 
U'tconogra phie du tantrisme bouddhique. 
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in London, and it will be noted that wherever the set of Five Buddhas is 
portrayed, it is Vairocana who is central, in accordance with the general 
tradition of the Yoga Tantras. Likewise in the ancient temples of the old 
kingdoms of western Tibet, dating from the tenth to twelfth centuries, we find 
the same tradition prevailing. Northwestern India and especially Kashmir, 
which was then still a Hindu-Buddhist kingdom, clearly provided the routes 
through which the texts and the artistic techniques were transmitted into 
Central Asia as well as into western Tibet. 

The tantras of the Supreme Yoga category were certainly not unknown in 
Central Asia and China, but there is little artistic representation of their horrific 
divinities. These prevail in Central Tibet, where they arrived direct from north- 
eastern India and Nepal. These are the tantras that center on Aksobhya, the 
Imperturbable Buddha of the eastern quarter, who is typified iconographically 
by the so-called ‘earth witness” hand-gesture, deriving from the traditional 
account of Sakyamuni Buddha’s final realization of enlightenment at Bodhgaya 
(II.2.a). This was by far the most popular image of a Buddha in eastern India, 
as is shown by the many still to be seen in Indian museums, and his close 
association with the Buddhist tantras promulgated in that area need cause no 
surprise. Thus he comes to be accommodated at the center, while Vairocana is 
relegated to the eastern quarter. It is noteworthy, however, that although such a 
mandala is often described in exegetical works, it does not seem to be so often 
depicted, and thus it may be mainly a theoretical structure relating to the 
mandalas of horrific divinities such as Hevajra, Guhyasamaja and the rest. Such 
a mandala is described in these tantras, but what we see depicted is not a central 
Aksobhya, but Hevajra, Guhyasamaja or whoever else it may be, identified as a 
manifestation of Aksobhya. To emphasize the transcendence of buddhahood as 
a counteraction to the pantheistic involvement of the Five Buddhas in the 
phenomenal world, a sixth Buddha is sometimes mentioned as though trans- 
cending the other five. In the Guhyasamaja Tantra, Vairocana is thus 
duplicated as Great Vairocana (Mahavairocana) and so returns to his position of 
preeminence over Aksobhya, here the central Buddha of the set of five. In the 
Hevajra Tantra there is a passing reference to Vajrasattva as this sixth Buddha. 
As Hevajra himself explains: 


In full the families are six, but they are also five and three. Just listen, Yogini: 
Aksobhya (wrath), Vairocana (delusion), Ratnasambhava (malignity), 
Amitabha (passion), Amoghasiddhi (envy), Vajrasattva (bliss). They should 
be conceived in this order with their spheres of purification. By omitting 
Vajrasattva we have a fivefold set of families. Then they become three with 
Wrath, Delusion and Passion. But these six or five families are comprised in 
one, that one family which has Mind as Lord and consists in the Wrath of 
Aksobhya. Such is the adamantine power of Wrath.'* 


Thus for Hevajra the Buddha Aksobhya, of whom he himself is a horrific mani- 


145 Hevajra Tantra, I1.iv.100-3. 
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festation, remains supreme in essence. As we have already observed, Vajrasattva 
(Adamantine Being) is an epithet of absolute power such as pertains to Vajra- 
pani (Vajra-in-Hand) at the summit of his successful career when he is effectively 
identified with Vajradhara (Vajra-Holder), a title of the sixth Buddha favored 
generally in traditions associated with the Eighty-Four Great Adepts. An icono- 
graphic distinction comes to be drawn between Vajrapani as Bodhisattva and 
Vajradhara as Supreme Buddha, but since both names are earlier used of this 
all-powerful Bodhisattva, it is clearly he and no one else who attains this high 
rank. Although the Hevajra Tantra refers vaguely to the existence of six 
families, there is no sixth family of bliss existing on the same plane as the families 
of the five evils, since these are transmuted into bliss in the supreme state of self- 
experiencing knowledge. In tantras of the Supreme Yoga class all the earlier 
distinctions that were made between the different families seem to disappear, 
and they may be referred to as six or five or three as suits the symbolism of the 
ritual. Thus according to the Kalacakra Tantra a preliminary consecration of a 
pupil is described in this manner: 


Then the teacher makes the pupil enter the mandala (which is marked) on the 
ground and imprints him with the six families (using the mantras) OM AH 
HUM HOH HAM AH on the forehead, throat, heart, navel, top of the head 
(usnisa) and genitals, then he invokes Vajrasattva with the mantra: OMA A AM 
AH VAJRASATTVA MAHASUKHA VAJRA-KALACAKRA SISYASYA-ABHIMUKHO 
BHAVA SANTUSTO BHAVA VARADO BHAVA KAYAVAKCITTADHISTHANAM KURU 
KURU SVAHA (OM A A AM AH Vajrasattva Great Bliss Vajra Wheel of Time be 
present to this pupil, be pleased with him, be beneficent and empower him 
in body, speech and mind SVAHA).'*® 


Here the reference to six families suits the context of six vital parts of the body, 
and “family” has come to mean “buddha-sphere.” Elsewhere in this tantra the 
Supreme Buddha is referred to as Adibuddha (Prime Buddha) defined in this 
way: 
The word “prime” (ddz) means without beginning or end, and “enlightened” 
(buddha) means being enlightened with regard to the elements of existence 
(dharmas), free of all false conceptions. So being primary and being buddha, 
he is Prime Buddha, with no origin and no decease, omniscient. It is said in 
the Eulogy of Names (namasarigitz): 


Buddha without beginning and end, Prime Buddha with no associates; 

He embodies Compassion (Means) and Void (Wisdom), and he is known 
as Kalacakra (Wheel of Time), 

For Kala (Time) expresses his relative aspect 

And Cakra (Wheel) expresses the Void, 

But he is beyond duality and he is eternal.'*” (Pl. 79) 


146 See the Sekoddesatika, ed. M. E. Carelli, p. 10, ll. 17 ff. 


147 Ibid., p. 7, H. 25ff. Dr. Carelli has translated this same passage on p. 21 of his Intro- 
duction, introducing the term Saktz for which there is no equivalent in the original Sanskrit version of 
the text. 
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Another title for this Supreme Buddha, later used by the followers of the Old 
Order (rNying-ma) of Tibetan Buddhism as well as by Bonpos, is Samanta- 
bhadra (Universal Goodness), and this is presumably an elevated form of the 
Bodhisattva Samantabhadra who is the leader of the Tathagata Family in the 
“Symposium of Truth” (Pls. 31c, 78, and p. 197) where he alternates with 
Vajrapani/Vajradhara). 

The student of tantric Buddhism must accustom himself to a bewildering 
variety of Buddha-names, many of which relate to distinctive iconographic 
forms, but which in their true essence know of no diversity. Scarcely any other 
religion can display so many different divinities, some appearing singly, some 
appearing in sets, all treated by the simple Tibetan believer as the many gods 
(tha) of his religion, yet recognized by the true adept as mere expressions of 
absolute buddhahood adapted to his own special circumstances. Thus all these 
divine forms are dissolved by him into the luminous state of the Void, and it is 
out of the Void that they are duly summoned by means of his meditative 
practice. The tantras usually open with just such an emanation of supreme 
buddhahood, and the aim of the practitioner is to identify himself with the dual 
process of emanation and reabsorption of the Buddha-forms with whom his 
teacher has familiarized him by the due processes of initiation. It may be helpful 
to quote the actual beginning of the Guhyasamayja Tantra: 


Thus have I heard: at one time the Lord reposed in the vaginas of the Vajra- 
maidens— the heart of the Body, Speech and Mind of all Buddhas. He was 
accompanied by Bodhisattvas, those Great Beings, as innumerable as the 
atoms of dust of which the sacred mountains of innumerable Buddha-fields 
are composed. Thus there were the Bodhisattva Vajra-Union (Samaya) as 
well as: 


Vajra-Body Vajra-Earth Vajra-Form 
Vajra-Speech Vajra- Water Vajra-Sound 
Vajra-Mind Vajra-Fire Vajra-Smell 
Vajra-Concentration Vajra-Air Vajra-Taste 
Vajra-Recitation Vajra-Space Vajra-Touch 


Vajra-Thought 
and all the others, as many as the atoms of dust of which the sacred mountains 
of innumerable Buddha-fields are composed. Moreover he was accompanied 
by the (Five) Buddhas who pervade the realms of Space, namely: Aksobhya 
(Central), Vairocana (East), Ratnaketu (South), Amitabha (West) and 
Amoghavajra (North), all the size as it were of a sesame seed, and the whole of 
space seemed filled. 

Then the Lord the Great Vairocana relapsed into the state of repose known 
as the “Great Passion-Method of All Buddhas” and thus reabsorbed that 
whole host of Buddha-forms into his own Vajra-Body, Vajra-Speech and 
Vajra-Mind. Then all those Buddhas, in order to please the Lord, the Fore- 
most of the Vajra Body, Speech and Mind of All Buddhas, assumed feminine 
forms as they reemerged from the body of the Lord Great Vairocana. Some 
took the form of Buddha-Locana, some of Mamaki, some as Pandaravasini 
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and some as Samaya-Tara. Some appeared in the nature of Form, some of 
Sound, or of Smell or Taste or Touch. 

Then the Buddha Aksobhya consecrated the immaculate four-sided 
mandala in the vagina of the Vajra-Maiden—the heart of the Body, Speech 
and Mind of All Buddhas. 


Translucent and “just so” by nature, 

Yet manifest in varied forms, 

Pervaded by a host of Buddhas, 

Brilliant with its shooting rays, 

With translucent circles such as these 

The resort of All Buddhas is thus composed. 


Then the Lord, the Foremost of the Vajra Body, Speech and Mind of All 
Buddhas, took his place at the center of the Great Mandala of All Buddhas, 
and the (Five) Buddhas Aksobhya, Ratnaketu, Amitayus, Amoghasiddhi and 
Vairocana dwelt in the heart of the Buddha Vajra Thought of Enlightenment. 

Then the Lord Buddha Vajra Thought of Enlightenment relapsed into the 
state of composure known as “Vajra Subjugation of All Buddhas,” and 
immediately the whole realm of space was established in the adamantine 
nature of All Buddhas and all living beings throughout the whole realm of 
space experienced the bliss and happiness of All Buddhas as a result of their 
empowerment in Vajra-Being (Vajrasattva). '** 


The Supreme Buddha is here referred to as Great Vairocana, as Vajra Thought 
of Enlightenment and (at least by implication) as Vajrasattva. He is said to 
reside at the center of the mandala in the sense that the set of Five Buddhas 
emanate from him, but in practice it is Aksobhya who occupies the central place 
amongst the five in any schematic arrangement of this Supreme Yoga Tantra. 
We have already noted that Vairocana occupies the central position in the Yoga 
Tantras with Aksobhya in the East, and it may be presumed that a certain 
lingering notion of Vairocana’s primacy results in the sixth all-comprehending 
Buddha having as one of his titles “Great Vairocana” in some Supreme Tantra 
Tantras. So far as the Guhyasamaja Tantra is concerned, the supreme divinity is 
Guhyasamaja (Secret Union) himself, just as Hevajra is supreme in the Hevajra 
Tantra, Cakrasamvara in his tantra, Kalacakra in his etc. All these divinities 
may be conventionally identified as horrific forms of Aksobhya as the central one 
of the Five Buddhas or equally well as manifestations of a sixth supreme 
Buddha, whether known as Primary Buddha (Adibuddha) or Great Vairocana 
or Vajra- Being ( Vajrasattva) or whatever title may be used. These names merely 
represent different tantric traditions which have originated in the manner 
suggested above in different monastic communities and different groups of 


yogins. 


48 Guhyasamaja Tantra, ed. B. Bhattacharyya p. 1 (beginning) to p. 3, 1. 20. One may refer 
back to p. 132 for the continuation of this quotation. One may also refer to another quotation 
from this tantra in section III.8, where the Five Buddhas are identified with the “perverse teachings” 
of slaying, robbing, promiscuity, falsehood and abusive Ianguage, thus “purifying” the Five Evils 
(delusion, wrath, passion, malignity and envy). 
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The names of the various Bodhisattvas, as listed in the above passage, also 
require some elucidation. Body, Speech and Mind are the three main aspects of 
human personality as well as of supreme buddhahood, representing a form of 
Buddhist trinity, which is identifiable on different planes. Thus, Body may refer 
to a manifested particularized Buddha, divine or human, Speech may then refer 
to his teaching and Mind to his intention of leading all living beings to buddha- 
hood. An interesting analogy might be drawn between this set and the Christian 
Trinity of God, Word (Logos) and Holy Spirit, while noting the differences of 
interpretation arising from their separate cultural backgrounds. On the plane of 
the religious cult, Body, Speech and Mind are represented by all Buddhist 
images, signifying Body; all sacred literature, signifying speech; and allshrines, 
especially stupas, signifying Mind. Thus there is frequent mention in religious 
biographies of the merit acquired by creating “supports (in the sense of instru- 
ments) of Body, Speech and Mind,” which means that the person concerned 
paid for images to be made and consecrated, religious books to be copied or 
printed, and shrines to be built.'*? However, once translated in these realistic 
terms, the subtlety of the religious intention behind the actions is lost. It must 
always be understood that Body, Speech and Mind are the main aspects of 
buddhahood, manifesting themselves in the phenomenal world. However, like 
other sets of three (e.g., the three evils or the earlier set of three families) they too 
are extended to five in some contexts in conformity with the cosmic conception 
of buddhahood as fivefold. Thus it comes about that among the Bodhisattvas 
listed in the opening passage of the Guhyasamaja Tantra we have Vajra-Body, 
Vajra-Speech, Vajra-Mind, Vajra-Concentration and _ Vajra-Recitation, 
followed by another set of five, beginning Vajra-Earth, representing the five 
elements. These are followed by a set of six, representing the six senses, visual, 
auditive, olfactory, gustatory, tactile, and the “sphere of the elements,” viz. 
mental (see section II.4.c). The first of all these Bodhisattvas as listed here is 
Vajra-Samaya, representing here the whole divine manifestation understood as 
the ‘‘sacramental pledge” of the “union,” literally “coming together” of the 
essentially inexpressible transcendent plane and its symbolic expression as a 
conventionalized mandala. 

The Five Buddhas must be thought of here as including all other Buddha- and 
Bodhisattva-manifestations, who fill space in all directions, and it may be 
wondered why their feminine manifestations should be limited to replicas of just 
four goddesses, Locana, Mamaki, Pandaravasini and Tara. The numbers are 
dictated by the mandala, for while the Five Buddhas occupy the center and four 
main points of the compass, the four goddesses occupy the intermediate points, 
southeast, southwest, northwest and northeast. The four named are perhaps the 
set most commonly met with and their names have been explained elsewhere 
(1II.6.a). A fifth goddess is sometimes mentioned as partner of the chief 
Buddha-manifestation at the centre of the mandala. She may be known simply 


149 See for example my Four Lamas of Dolpo, p. 271, where many items are listed under the three 
headings of “images” (sku-rten), “books” (gsung-rten) and “shrines” (thugs-rtem). 
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as the Lady (Bhagavati), as Just So (Tathata), as Voidness (Sunyata), as Per- 
fection of Wisdom (Prajraparamita), as Limit of Reality (Bhutakotz), or as 
Absence of Self (Nazratmya), for she possesses the true nature of Vajrasattva and 
is Lady of the Vajra-sphere ( Vajradhatvisvari).'5° In the so-called Yogini Tantras 
of the Supreme Yoga class, where all the main divinities of the mandala may be 
feminine, there will be a set of nine goddesses, occupying the center, the four 
main directions and the four intermediate directions, as in the Hevajra Tantra. 
Here Nairatmya (Absence of Self) holds the center, surrounded by an entourage 
of yoginis named after low-caste women such as Pukkasi, Savari, Candali and 
Dombini, and other miscellaneous names such as Gauri (Blonde or Virgin, one 
of the titles of the spouse of Siva), Cauri (Thief), Vetali (Vampire) and 
Ghasmari (Rapacious). These eight also represent the entourage of Hevajra, who 
usually embraces Nairatmya as his partner at the center of the mandala. Other 
names can be added in order to accommodate all the various sets, viz., the 
aggregates of personality, the five evils, the elements, the six senses etc., all of 
which are symbolized in the layout of the mandala.!*! If one chooses to follow 
through the various combinations and permutations given by this tantra and its 
various commentaries, fairly consistent cross-identifications can be made. Thus 
for instance the four low-caste yoginis named above reveal themselves as 
equivalents of the more regular four, Locana, Mamaki, Pandaravasini and 
Tara. Well may one ask, if all mandalas are in essence the same, why should 
there be such a vast variety of them. The only answer to this is to say that they 
were thus traditionally received as variously devised in different places and 
times. 

It may be useful to illustrate one or two mandalas according to the traditions 
of Yoga Tantras, as these are so often represented in the old temples of western 
Tibet and amongst the paintings discovered at Tun-huang, thus arguing 
strongly for their prevalence in northwestern India and in Kashmir, if not 
elsewhere in northern India (Pl. 34). These traditions, introduced into Tibet by 
Rin-chen bzang-po and his colleagues, were maintained at first by the Tibetan 
religious order of the Ka-dam-pa (bKa’-gdams-pa) and subsequently by the 
Sa-kya-pa (Sa-skya-pa). The main groups of divinities of which most of these 
mandalas are composed are the following: 


Five Buddhas with Vairocana (Resplendent) as central one. 

Four Buddha-Goddesses: (Buddha-)Locana (Buddha-Eye), Mamaki (My Very 
own), Pandaravasini (Lady with White Garment), Tara (Saviouress). 

Sixteen Bodhisattvas, arranged in groups of four and thus associated with the 
four Buddhas of the main directions. 


150 See the short treatise of Advayavajra entitled "Fivefold Manifestation” (Pavicakara) as trans- 
lated by me in Buddhist Texts through the Ages, ed. E. Conze, pp. 249-52. 


151 See Hevajra Tantra I.ix and the diagrams in my vol. I, pp. 126-7. The equivalents for Locana 
etc. may be identified by bringing this chapter into relationship with Kanha’s commentary on the 
opening words of the tantra “Thus by me ‘twas heard” (evam maya Srutam) of my edition (vol. II, 
p- 104) 
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Eight Goddesses of Offerings: Vajralasya (Vajra Love-Play), Vajramala (Gar- 
land), Vajragiti (Song), Vajranrtya (Dance), Vajradhupa (Incense), Vajra- 
puspa (Flower), Vajraloka (Lamp), Vajragandha (Scent), whose names like 

Four Door-Guardians: VajrankuSa (Vajra Hook), Vajrapasa (Noose), Vajra 
sphota (Fetter), Vajraghanta (Bell) also known as VajraveSa (Persuasion). 


These are all fairly constant in name except for the Sixteen Bodhisattvas, 
although many of the variations are simply synonyms thus:!*? 


Aksobhya’s group: 
Vajradhara (Vajra-Holder) 
Vajrakarsa (Vajra-Coercion) 
Vajradhanu (Vajra- Bow) 
Vajraharsa (Vajra-Joy) 


Ratnasambhava's group: 
Vajragarbha (Vajra-Embryo) 
Vajraprabha (Vajra- Light) 
Vajrayasti (Vajra-Standard) 
Vajrapriti (Vajra-Happiness) 
Amitabha’s group: 
Vajranetra (Vajra- Vision) 
Vajrabuddhi (Vajra-Knowledge) 
Vajramanda (Vajra-Essence) 
Vajravaca (Vajra- Word) 
Amoghasiddhi's group: 
Vajravisva (Vajra- Universal) 
Vajramitra (Vajra-Friend) 
Vajracanda (Vajra- Wrath) 
Vajramusti (Vajra-Gesture) 


Vajrasattva (Vajra-Being) 
Vajraraja (Vajra-King) 

Vajraraga (Vajra- Passion) 
Vajrasadhu (Vajra-Good) 


Vajraratna (Vajra-Gem) 
Vajratejah (Vajra-Splendor) 
Vajraketu (Vajra- Banner) 
Vajrahasa (Vajra- Mirth 


Vajradharma (Vajra- Religion) 
Vajratiksna (Vajra-Sharp) 
Vajrahetu (Vajra-Cause) 
Vajrabhasa (Vajra-Speech) 


Vajrakarma (Vajra- Action) 
Vajraraksa (Vajra- Protection) 
Vajrayaksa (Vajra- Yaksa) 
Vajrasandhi (Vajra-Implicitness) 


As may be seen from the accompanying diagrams, these sixteen Bodhisattvas 
may be arranged in groups of four around their particular Buddhas, or else 
arranged around the mandala, four to each side nearest to their own Buddhas, 
or again they may be arranged in a circle, in which the first one (Vajradhara 
alias Vajrasattva) is placed by Aksobhya and thenso on round the circle. 

The Tantra entitled “Elimination of Evil Rebirth” has variant names for the 
Five Buddhas, as already noted above. Otherwise all the other divinities remain 
the same. This same tantra also uses a mandala consisting of a central Buddha 
(Sakyamuni) and eight Usnisa-Buddhas, known as: 


Vajra-usnisa (East) 


Ratna- (South) 
Padma- (West) 
Visva- (North) 


Tejah- (Northeast) 
Dhvaja-_ (Northwest) 
Tiksna- (Southwest) 
Chatra- (Southeast) 


The names of those of the main directions are just Buddha-family names, as 


152 Other variations will be found in my introduction to STTS, Facsimile Edition, pp. 26-8. 
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used also for the four main Bodhisattvas (Vajrapani, Ratna-, Padma-, Viéva-). 
The other four are translated: Splendor-, Banner-, Sharp-, Parasol- (Pl. 35). 
There are no Buddha-Goddesses in this mandala and the set of sixteen Bodhi- 
sattvas is an entirely different one, consisting of four sets thus: Maitreya, 
Amoghadarsin, Apayajaha, Sarvasokatamonirghatanamati (East); Gandha- 
hastin, Suramgama, Gaganagafija, Jfianaketu (South); Amrtaprabha, 
Candraprabha, Bhadrapala, Jaliniprabha (West); Vajragarbha, Aksayamati, 
Pratibhanaktta, Samantabhadra (North).'* Despite variations in names, both 
the set of eight Buddhas and these Sixteen Bodhisattvas are clearly related to the 
sets already listed as they occur in the Majijusrimiulakalpa (section III.11, 
pp. 193-4 above). 


13. INITIATIONS AND CONSECRATIONS 


a. Initiation as Distinct from “Ordination” 

The word “initiation” suggests the ritualized acceptance of an “outsider” into 
a community which reserves to itself certain privileges and responsibilities that 
are often regarded as secret so far as the outside world is concerned. In Buddhist 
tantric practice this English term may fairly be used to translate Sanksrit 
pravesa, “act of entry,” especially when referring to the act of entering a 
mandala as a privilege bestowed upon a worthy disciple by a suitable teacher, 
that is to say, one who is already initiated himself and possesses all the necessary 
attributes. The initiation ceremony (mandala-pravesa-vidht) requires certain 
rites of “consecration” (Sanskrit abhiseka) with the result that the two terms are 
often confused in discussion of the subject, although there is no reason why they 
should not be kept apart. Used in this tantric context, both terms should be kept 
distinct from the earlier nontantric rite of the taking of monastic vows, a 
universal and almost entirely open performance fundamental to Buddhist 
practice as an organized religion. Thus becoming a monk, for which the Indian 
term “going forth” (Sanskrit: pravraj- “from home to homelessness”) was 
regularly used in the earlier period, was open to any physically and mentally fit 
person, who was prepared to renounce the ordinary life of the world and agree to 
keep the rules as a celibate member of a Buddhist monastic community. !*4 This 
involved as in Christian usage a ceremony of the “taking of vows,” in which the 
postulant committed himself as one who “takes refuge in the Buddha, his 
Religion (Dharma) and his Community (Sangha),” allowed his head to be 
shaved as a sign of his renouncing the world, assumed the appropriate garments 
of a monk and formally took the vows that were binding on the community.!°> In 

158 See the SDPS Tantra, ed. Skorupski, translation on pp. 25-31. 

154 On the early use of this term see S. Dutt, Buddhist Monks and Monasteries, pp. 43 ff. It is used 
of the actual rite of “ordination” (Skr: pravrajya, Pali: pabbazja). 

155 For a description of the rite as performed in seventh-century India, see I-Tsing, A Record of 


the Buddhist Religion, pp. 95ff., noting that the term “priest” instead of “monk” is misleadingly 
used in his account as translated by J. Takakusu. 
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the Western terminology of those who write on this subject, this formal act is 
often referred to as an “ordination,” a term that is quite appropriate if one 
allows for an extension of the usual Christian use of this word, where it applies 
not to monks, but to priests, whether married or celibate. It is also sometimes 
referred to as an initiation, and even this term may be appropriate in so far as 
the would-be monk is being initiated into a new way of life, and. especially 
perhaps in the unusual case of the banras of Nepal, who take the vows of monk- 
hood in order to negate them four days later so that they may be initiated as 
youngsters into the same caste as their parents.'°¢ There is no evidence of this 
occurring elsewhere and the Tibetans who followed the accepted Indian 
practices in all such matters have preserved on a vast scale the tradition of 
communities of celibate monks and nuns as the main upholders of Buddhist 
traditions. As already noted above the whole Mahayana movement left intact the 
ideal of monkhood while at the same time recognizing laymen, who lived 
suitable lives, also as aspirants toward buddhahood. With the further develop- 
ments of tantric theories the same situation continued to apply, with the result 
that monks as well as layfolk might choose as teacher a tantric master, receive 
initiation into the mandala of his chosen divinity, receive the necessary 
consecrations and perform the appropriate religious practices. The only 
difference between them was that whereas laymen might practice rites of sexual 
yoga in accordance with the theories of the tantras of the Supreme Yoga 
(anuttarayoga) class, monks clearly could not do so without breaking their vows. 
However, in so far as the use of actual feminine partners was considered 
unsuitable, the tantras even of this so-called highest class came to be practiced 
through the mental powers of visualization, with the final result that all tantras 
have become available to all and sundry, if only a tantric master can be found to 
perform the required initiation. 

Because of the terminology of “taking vows” the essential difference between 
the “vow taking” of a monk and initiation into tantric rites may be obscured to 
some extent in later Buddhist tradition, since certain vows are judged suitable 
for a tantric postulant, just as there are vows for a monk and also, let it be 
recalled, for a Bodhisattva. Fhus there are said to be three grades of vows 
(Tibetan sdom- pa; Skr. samvara), namely for a monk, for a Bodhisattva and for 
the practitioner of ‘secret mantras,” and these are thought of as corresponding 
to the three main “ways” (yana), the Hinayana, Mahayana and Mantrayana. 
However, in Mahayana Buddhism, wherever it may have been practiced 
exclusively in India (for it must be remembered that in some communities 
Hinayana and Mahayana monks lived together), and certainly as practiced in 
Tibet, there are in effect only two grades, for no simple monk is likely to admit 
that he is following an “inferior way” (Hinayana) which does not involve at least 
potentially the career of a Bodhisattva as portrayed so lavishly in the Mahayana 
sutras. Thus Tibetans commonly refer to the two ways of the sutras (meaning 


156 See section IV.8.b below, and especially J. K. Locke, ““Newar Buddhist Initiation Rites,” in 
Contributions to Nepalese Studtes, vol. 2, no. 2, pp. 1-2. 
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Mahayana sutras only) and the tantras, as practicable courses. 
Despite this use of a similar terminology of “vow taking,” * 
monk and “initiation” into a mandala or tantric cycle remain very different in 
kind, as is clear from the life story of any Tibetan monk or man of religion, 
whether recorded from the past as a form of religious biography, a genre of 
literature very popular in Tibet, or told today by any contemporary prac- 
titioner.'*? The vows of monkhood are taken normally once only in accordance 
with ancient formulas, while tantric initiations may be performed according to 
different tantric cycles for as long as the practitioner is interested in “collecting” 
them and so long as he can find tantric masters qualified to bestow them. In 
theory only one such initiation with the appropriate consecrations and religious 
practices is required, if the postulant is seriously concerned to experience the 
moment of final enlightenment by this very means and no other, but in practice 
many are often sought and received, each involving visions of different sets of 
divinities, who in essence are all one and the same. Thus whereas ordination as a 
monk transforms one’s whole way of life at least outwardly, tantric initiations 
admit one to the possibility of acquiring what are most easily described as 


ordination” as a 


psychic powers leading to the realization of enlightenment as a state of 
spontaneous achievement. This may well have the effect of changing one’s way 
of life, but it is clearly envisaged as operating on an entirely different plane. It 
corresponds in fact to the various techniques of meditation that are known to 
have been performed in the earlier periods of Buddhism and for which careful 
training may have been required but certainly no initiatory rite.!°? In what then 
does the power of the rite consist if not in its psychological effect? As an example 
of the whole process we may take the initiation of an acceptable pupil into the 
mandala of the Vajra-Sphere (Vajradhatumandala), as briefly described in the 
fundamental tantra of this group. First the mandala itself must be drawn on a 
specially prepared site, which has been suitably purified and cleared of all 
adverse influences: 


With a good new thread, well woven and of proper length, the mandala 
should be measured out by one well skilled who strives his best. It must be 
four-sided with four entrances adorned with four portals, hung with four 
cords and bewreathed with garlands and flowers. Then one should draw the 
outer circle of the mandala, decorating it with vajras and gems, thus filling 
the spaces between the four corners and the ends of the gates. Then coming 
inside this outer ring, one should make a circle with a ring of vajras like a 
wheel. It is equipped with eight pillars and on the inside of these vajra pillars 
it is fitted with five lunar disks. At the center of the central disk one should 


157 One may quote as a few of many examples, The Life of Bu-ston Rin-po-che, transl. D. S. 
Ruegg, pp. 77-8; the lives of Four Lamas of Dolpo, my translation, pp. 87, 133, 248; or the life of 
Asa, for which see Helmut Einer, rNam-thar rgyas-pa, vol. 1, p. 193. One may note that for such 
“ordination” the Tibetan expression bsnyen-par rdzogs- pa, lit. ‘perfecting one’s approach” (for Skr. 
upasam pada) is often used, as well as rab-tu ‘byung- ba, lit. “going forth" (= Skr. pravrayya). 

158 For references, see L. de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme, études et matériaux, pp. 94-7, and 
for examples Buddhaghosa, The Path of Purification, translated by Bhikkhu Nanamoli, pp. 126-84. 
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place the Buddha-image (viz., Vairocana). Then in the center of the disks of 
the Buddha-directions one should place the four guarantors (samaya, viz., of 
buddhahood).!*° Thus approaching with a vajra movement this fourfold set of 
mandalas, one should place there all four Buddhas, Aksobhya and the others. 


Aksobhya’s mandala is rightly made with Vajradhara and the others 
(Vajrakarsa, Vajradhanu and Vajraharsa). 

Ratnasambhava’s mandala is filled with Vajragarbha and the others 
(Vajraprabha, Vajrayasti and Vajrapriti). 

Amitayus’s mandala is refined with Vajranetra and the others 
(Vajrabuddhi, Vajramanda and Vajravaca). 

Amoghasiddhi’'s mandala is drawn with Vajravisva and the others 
(Vajramitra, Vajracanda and Vajramust}). 

In the intermediate spaces of the circle one should draw the Vajra-Goddesses 
(Locana, Mamaki, Pandaravasini and Tara). 

In the corners of the outer mandala one should draw the (eight) goddesses 
of Buddha-worship (Vajralasya, Vajramala, Vajragiti and Vajranrtya; 
Vajradhupa, Vajrapuspa, Vajraloka and Vajragandha). 

In the middle of all four gates one should place the four door-guardians 
VajrankuSa, Vajrapasa, Vajrasphota and Vajraghanta).'"° 

One should place the “great beings” as residing in the outer mandala. 

Then making correctly the excellent sacramental hand-gesture, the Vajra- 
Teacher enters and performs the gestures of divulgence. 

The spell for effecting the possession (of the mandala by the divinities) is: AH! 

Being properly authorized and having performed self-consecration and the 
rest, announcing his own name, he coerces (the divinities) with the vajra. 

Making the hand-gesture (known as) Being- Vajra-Hook, the Vajra-Teacher 
by snapping his fingers a number of times assembles all the Buddhas. 

At that moment all the Buddhas together with Vajrasattva and the others 
join as an assembly in the mandala so that the whole mandala is full. 

Then meditating on the Great Symbol of Vajrasattva, he should recite just 
once the litany of the One Hundred and Eight Names, '®' and pleased 
with the assembly, the Buddhas stay firm (in position), while Vajrasattva 
who is self-effective keeps close by as a friend. 

Then making the excellent sacramental hand-gestures of Being-Vajra and 
the rest, he should coerce the Great Beings, reciting JAH HUM VAM HOH! 

Thus all the Great Beings, the Buddhas and the others are summoned, 


159 For the range of meaning of the term samaya, see references in the Index. It may be noted that 
the same word occurs below translated as “sacramental” in the phrase “excellent sacramental hand- 
gesture’ (samayagrim mudram). 


160 Altogether these represent the thirty-seven main divinities of the cycle of the Omniscient One 
as already listed in The Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 1, pp. 34-5. The variations in the names of 
the Sixteen Bodhisattvas, headed in the present extract by Vajradhara (= Vajrapani), Vajragarbha, 
Vajranetra and Vajravisva is best explained by referring to my translated extracts of the STTS, 
pp. 26-8. The “great beings” residing in the outer mandala comprise another set of Sixteen Bodhi- 
sattvas (of the Good Age), Sixteen Arhats, Twelve Pratyekabuddhas and Sixteen Fierce Divinities. 


161 This refers to the “litany” of one hundred and eight names of Vairocana/Vajradhara as All in 
All. It is repeated in every part of the STTS and will also be found at the end of the SDPS Tantra, 
T. Skorupski's edition, pp. 107-8. 
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drawn in and bound as an assembly, so entering his power. !® 

Then contenting these great ones with forms of secret worship (viz., by 
envisaging the eight goddesses of the offerings) he requests them, saying: 
“Act on behalf of all beings for our general success!” 


The passage that follows immediately upon this request has already been 
translated above (section III.5), where it was said that entry into the mandala is 
for saving the whole sphere of living beings without exception, and having 
elaborated this statement, the text goes on to describe the way in which a pupil 
should enter the mandala. 


Now first he should make four salutations to all the Buddhas in this 
manner. Bending the whole body forward with the supplicatory vajra-gesture 
he should pronounce this mantra: 


OM SARVA-TATHAGATAPUJOPASTHANAYA-ATMANAM NIRYATAYAMI / 
SARVA-TATHAGATA-VAJRASATVA-ADHITISTHASVA MAM // 

(I offer myself as the place of worship for all Tathagatas. 

May Vajrasattva of All Tathagatas empower mel) 


Then standing, he makes the supplicatory vajra-gesture level with his heart, 
and bowing down with his forehead to the ground, he pronounces this mantra: 


OM SARVA-TATHAGATA-PUJABHISEKAYA-ATMANAN NIRYATAYAMI / 
SARVA-TATHAGATA-VAJRARATNA-ABHISINCA MAM // 

(I offer myself for consecration in the worship of All Tathagatas. 
May Vajraratna of All Tathagatas consecrate mel) 


Then standing up again, he makes the supplicatory vajra-gesture at the 
level of his head, and bowing down with his face to the ground, he pronounces 
this mantra: 


OM SARVA-TATHAGATA-PUJAPRAVARTANAYA-ATMANAM NIRYATAYAMI / 
SARVA-TATHAGATA-VAJRADHARMA PRAVARTAYA MAM // 

(I offer myself for the promoting of worship of All Tathagatas. 

May Vajradharmaof All Tathagatas promote mel) 


Then standing up again, he makes the supplicatory vajra-gesture, lowering 
it from his head to his heart, and bowing down with the top of his head to the 
ground, he pronounces this mantra: 


OM SARVA-TATHAGATA-PUJA-KARMANE ATMANAM NIRYATAYAMI / 
SARVA-TATHAGATA-VAJRAKARMA KURU MAM // 

(I offer myself for the act of worship of All Tathagatas. 

May Vajrakarma of All Tathagatas act upon mel) 


He is wearing a red upper garment with a red scarf covering his face and he 
should make the Being- Vajra hand-gesture, as this mantra Is said: 


SAMAYAS TVAM (You are the sacramentl) 


Then as he holds the garland of flowers with his two middle fingers, one 
leads him to the mandala with this mantra: 


SAMAYA HUM (Sacrament indeed!) 


162 The four syllables recited here relate to the functions of the four door guardians (see p. 222-3). 
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Then making him enter, one should say: “Today you enter the family of All 
Tathagatas. I shall arouse in you that vajra-wisdom, through which you will 
gain the success (stddh1) of All Tathagatas, not to mention other successes. 
When such wisdom has been aroused in you, do not tell those who have not 
seen the great mandala, or the bond will certainly be broken.” 

Then the Vajra-Teacher himself makes the Being-Vajra hand-gesture, 
showing it toward the inside of the pupil’s mouth and outside, next placing it 
on his head, as he says: “This is your bond-vajra; it will split your head apart, 
if you tell anyone.” 

Then he blesses water with a sacramental gesture and.a single pronounce- 
ment of the oath-mantra and makes the pupil drink it. Now this is the mantra 
of the oath: 


VAJRASATVAH SVAYAM TE 'DYA HRDAYE SAMAVASTHITAH / 
NIRBHIDYA TATKSANAM YAYAD YADI BROYAD IMAN NAYAM // 
(Today Vajrasattva has established himself in your heart. 
May it disintegrate the moment that you speak of this rite!) 
OM VAJRODAKA THAH (O vajra-water thah )'® 


Then he says to his pupil: “From today I am Vajrapani to you. If I tell you 
to do anything, it is to be done. You must never contravene me. If you fail to 
avoid this transgression, you will fall into hell when you die.” 

Then he commands the pupil to say: 


SARVA-TATHAGATA-ADHITISTHANTU VAJRASATVO ME AVISATU 
(May all Tathagatas empower me and Vajrasattva pervade me!) 


Then the Teacher quickly makes the Being- Vajra gesture and says: 


AYAM TAT SAMAYO VAJRAM VAJRASATVAM ITI SMRTAM / 
AVESAYATU TE 'DYAIVA VAJRAJNANAM ANUTTARAM // 
(This is the sacramental vajra known as Vajrasattva. 

May the supreme vajra-wisdom pervade you this very day!) 


Then he should make the wrathful hand-gesture and divulge the symbolic 
gesture of Being-Vajra. He causes (the pupil) to recite a vajra-verse of his 
choice pertaining to intuitive knowledge of the Mahayana. '** Thus it pervades 
him, and as soon as it does so, divine wisdom becomes manifest. By means of 
that wisdom he knows the thoughts of others; he knows all events in past, 
present and future; his heart is confirmed in the teaching of all Buddhas; all 
sufferings are ended; all fear is dispersed; he is invulnerable to all beings;'® all 
Buddhas empower him; all achievements lie before him; joyful events, happy, 
pleasurable, delightful, previously unknown and without special cause, will 
come about, and because of these some will experience states of mental calm, 
some will bring spells (dharanz) to fruition, some all their hopes, while some 
163 If one seeks a dictionary meaning for the syllable ¢ha, one will find such a variety as: sun-disk 


or circle, a sacred spot, a divinity, a name of Siva, and (when used repetitively) the sound of a jar 
rolling down steps. 


164 I follow the Tibetan version here; the Sanskrit may be translated as “he pronounces his 
intuitive knowledge of the Mahayana with a vajra-verse.” 

165 The Tibetan version appears to understand avadhya (invulnerable) as though it meant “all” 
(TT, p. 230-3-4), and one may note also Egerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 72. 
However, here the Sansknit as translated is surely correct. 
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will attain to universal buddhahood. 
Then making the hand-gesture, he releases it at his heart, as he pronounces 
this mantra: 


TISTHA VAJRA DRDHO ME BHAVA/ SASVATO ME BHAVA / 
HRDAYAM ME 'DHITISTHA / SARVA-SIDDHIM CA ME PRAYACCHA / 
(O stay vajral Be stable, be eternal for me! 

Empower my heart and grant me all success!) 

HUM HA HA HA HA HOH 


Then he should throw the garland into the mandala, saying: 
PRATICCHA VAJRA HOH (Receive, O vajral) 


Wherever it falls, that (section of the mandala) 1s effective for him. Then 
taking up the garland, the Teacher binds it on the pupil's head, saying: 


OM PRATIGRHNA TVAM IMAM SATVAM MAHABALAH 
(Receive thou this being, O mighty one) 


By the action of tying it on, he is pervaded by that great being, and success 
is quickly his. One then removes the scarf from his face when he is thus 
pervaded, saying: 


OM VAJRASATVAH SVAYAM TE 'DYA CAKSUDGHATANA TATPARAH / 
UDGHATAYATI SARVAKSO VAJRACAKSUR ANUTTARAM // HE VAJRA PASYA// 
(Vajrasattva himself, concerned to open your eyes this day, 

now opens them, the all-eyed, the vajra-eyed, the supreme, see HE-VAJRAI) 


Then one shows him the great mandala in the regular manner, and as soon 
as he sees it, he is empowered by All Tathagatas and Vajrasattva abides in his 
heart. Because of this empowerment he sees miraculous forms variously mani- 
fest in circles of brilliant light-rays, and the Lord, the Great Vajradhara, will 
reveal himself or some other Tathagata. From that time on he will succeed in 
all things from whatever he may want up to the state of Vajradhara, or (in 
other words) the state of buddhahood. Then when he has been shown the 
great mandala, one consecrates him with scented water from the vajra- 
empowered jar, using this mantra: 


VAJRABHISINCA (Vajra consecrate!) 


Then binding him with the particular gesture and garland, one should fix 
his appropriate mark on his hand, saying: 


ADYA-ABHISIKTAS TVAM ASI BUDDHAIR VAJRABHISEKATAH / 

IDAN TE SARVABUDDHATVAM GRHNA VAJRAM SUSIDDHAYA // 

(Today you are consecrated by the Buddhas with the vajra-consecration. 
Take this vajra, (symbol of) universal buddhahood for total success!) 

OM VAJRADHIPATI TVAM ABHISINCAMI TISTHA VAJRA SAMAYAS TVAM 
(I consecrate you Vajra-Lord. Stay O vajra! You are the sacrament) 


Then one consecrates him with the Vajra-Name Consecration with this 
mantra: 


OM VAJRASATVA TVAM ABHISINCAMI VAJRANAMABHISEKATAH HE-VAJRA N 
(I consecrate you as Vajrasattva with the name of HE-VAJRA N!) 
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Whichever name is applied to him, HE! must be said. 


Such is the ritual in detail for the entry into all mandalas.'©° 


An account such as this is in fact rather brief. but it contains all the essential 
elements of the rite. Essential to an understanding of the whole practice is the 
intenretation of the term samaya, which has already been discussed in some 
detail (section III.7). As observed there, a variety of possible translations offer 
themselves, such as union, pledge, sacrament, and even guarantor. But it must 
be emphasized that these are not so much different meanings as illustrations of 
the fact that we lack in English the one single appropriate term. The Tibetans 
possess it (dam-tshig) only because they coined the term specifically to translate 
samaya. When discussing the term previously, we tended to stress the meaning of 
“sacrament” in so far as the term is applied to sacrificial offerings. It is possible 
to retain this meaning in translating the above extract concerning the pupil's 
consecration, so long as the primary meaning of “coming together” or “union” is 
kept in mind. A sacrament may be described as a “coming together” of the 
object offered and the divine element that pervades it. In precisely this sense the 
pupil becomes the sacrament, when he is pervaded by divine wisdom. Hence we 
have the exclamation: “You are the sacrament!” In other words this may be 
expressed as: “You are now the union of your own human body and the supra- 
mundane element of buddhahood.” An understanding of samaya may also be 
assisted by the following section. 


b. The “Descent” of Absolute Wisdom 

Mahayana Buddhism in all its forms takes for granted the absolute state of 
perfection, known as enlightenment, as buddhahood, or as the state of “‘just so” 
(tathatad), or more precisely as the state of one who has achieved such a state 
(tathagatvam). In philosophical terms this state is often referred to as “void” 
(Sunya) or as “voidness” (Sunyata) in so far as it is entirely free from all demon- 
strable characteristics. Eschewing the literal meaning of “void,’” some Western 
interpreters have used the term “relative,” thus considerably weakening its force. 
This is really unnecessary if one remembers that this same ‘“‘voidness” is also the 
“embryo” or “enclosure” or “essence” of all Tathagatas or Buddhas (see section 
III.4.e). Even though this particular terminology may appear comparatively late 
in Buddhist philosophical developments, it is certainly taken for granted in the 
earlier Madhyamaka period, in that Buddhas of necessity emerge from thus such 
a “void” and in due course return to it. Represented as cosmic pattern on a single 
plane, it corresponds to the mandala of the Five Buddhas, whether conceived of 
as Imminent or transcendent. As already observed above, their transcendence is 
sometimes represented by a (sixth) Supreme Buddha, known as Vajra-Being 
(Vajrasattva), Great Vairocana, Vajra-Holder (Vajradhara) etc. (Pl. 36). 
Envisaged and experienced at such a level of attainment, the whole group is 

166 Extracted from the STTS, Yamada’s edition, pp. 63-72 and the Tibetan version in TT vol. 4, 


pp. 229-3-2 to 230-4-8. A parallel version, rather longer, will be found in the SDPS Tantra, 
Skorupski's edition, translation on pp. 100ff. 
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referred to as “deities of the final result” (Sanskrit phala = fruit, and thus the 
result of maturation). Here a quotation may be helpful: 


At the outset one should always envisage Vajrasattva, we are told, and this is 
the reason. In general the chief of all families and all mandalas is the Lord 
Vairocana, and he has two aspects: Vairocana and Great Vairocana. The 
difference is this: the true nature of the bodies of the Five Tathagatas who 
abide fully enlightened in the Akanistha Heaven, that is Vairocana. His 
Mind, where without any duality between thinker and thought Vairocana and 
Vajrasattva and the rest are produced, is characterized as the Dharma- 
Sphere, beginningless and endless, and this is Great Vairocana. Thus 
Vairocana is a Glorious Body (sambhoga-kdaya) and his Mind, namely Great 
Vairocana, is a Dharma-Body. It is precisely Sri Vajrasattva who is vested as 
the bodily form of Great Vairocana. Thus in the “Symposium of Truth” it is 
said: 


Oho! I, Samantabhadra, absolute being, am self-existent. 
Although bodiless because of this absolute nature, yet I assume a body 
as (Vajra-)sattva. 


Although some say that this is the same person as the Vajrasattva who is one of 
the Sixteen Bodhisattvas, the Precious Lama bSod-nams rTse-mo (1142-82) 
says that he is Chief on account of his power to cause all the family mani- 
festation or again because of his sovereignty. So it is the Vajrasattva from the 
context of the One Hundred and Eight names where he is the Lord, the Chief 
of all Tathagatas. Also in the (section of the) “Victory over the Threefold 
World,” he is proclaimed as Father of All Tathagatas, Chief of All Tatha- 
gatas. If one wonders whether he is not the Vajrasattva who appears before 
Aksobhya, indeed he is, for there is no difference between them. So in this 
matter it would be good to follow the Tantra (viz., the “Symposium of Truth”) 
and our above mentioned Lama.!°’ 


I referred above to the mandala as the most potent expression of pantheistic 


167 As nearly always our quotations serve more than one purpose, it is relevant in the present 
context to refer to what was written above concerning Vajrapani’s gradual rise to preeminence 
during the Mahayana period and the manner in which the names Vajrapani, Vajrasattva and Vajra- 
dhara are often used interchangeably during this formative period. While the title Vajrasattva 
(Adamantine Being) certainly relates to the absolute state of supreme buddhahood (viz., the 
Dharma-Body), it is frequently used as a synonym for Vajrapani conceived of as a Bodhisattva. In 
the verse quoted above from the “Symposium of Truth” (STTS, Yamada’s Sanskrit ed., p. 12 and my 
introduction to the facsimile ed., p. 17, where it is translated) it clearly refers to Vajrapani as one of 
the Sixteen Bodhisattvas. Our author may be quoting the verse from memory or maybe if he is aware 
of the context then he is clearly at pains to refer it forcibly to Vajrasattva as absolute being. The 
“litanies” of one hundred and eight names will be found in Yamada’s ed., pp. 5-6 and again 
pp. 154-6 at the start of the tantra Part II dealing with the mandala of Victory over the Threefold 
World, for which see the STTS facsimile ed., introduction, pp. 39 ff. One may mention that Vajra- 
pani is frequently referred to in this tantra as “Lord of All Tathagatas.” Resuming all this one may 
note that Vajrapani alzas Vajrasattva alias Vajradhara may be (i) the embodiment of the absolute as 
envisaged in the present extract, (ii) one of the Sixteen Bodhisattvas, and (iii) one of the set of four 
Bodhisattvas when he appears before Aksobhya. 

The above quotation is taken from the Kun-rig cho-ga rnam- bshad, fo. 64, 1. 3-fo. 66, 1. 3. 
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realization that has ever been devised. Here pantheistic is used in the sense that 
all phenomenal manifestations at all levels of existence are expressions of the 
supreme being (e.g., Vajrasattva). The implied immanence of such a supreme 
being does not necessarily contradict his absolute transcendence, and Indian 
religion generally, whether Hindu or Buddhist, clearly asserts such transcen- 
dence.!®8 We emphasized the concept of the two planes of existence, nirvana 
being transcendent and samsara being immanent, according to early Buddhist 
beliefs. Now while the Mahayana asserts the identity or rather the essential non- 
duality of nirvana and samsara, it continues to distinguish between transcen- 
dence as the absolute state of quiescent buddhahood, and immanence as the 
sphere of Buddha- or Bodhisattva activity. It is from this transcendent sphere 
that the divine power must be summoned in order to enliven the mandala or 
indeed any image or symbol of divinity. All these are means toward the final 
result, which is the aspiration of the practicing yogin. Without means there can 
be no realization of wisdom; without cause there can be no result. Thus as means 
toward the result he must first place in position in the mandala the samaya- 
beings, the symbols or guarantors of the divine beings who are identified in their 
ultimate state as pure wisdom. At a second stage he induces the descent of pure 
wisdom, which then pervades the samaya-beings, transforming them into 
“wisdom-beings” (j/ana-sattva). This process is essentially the same whether 
applied to samaya-beings in front of oneself as a form of external yoga, or to 
oneself as a samaya so that one may then be consubstantiated in buddhahood as 
a “wisdom-being.” It will be now more readily understood how this term 
samaya, which means literally a coming together or conjunction, may in some 
contexts be suitably translated as sacrament.'©? Thus, addressing his pupil at.one 
point, the teacher says: 


This is the samaya-vajra known as Vajra-Being. 
May the supreme vajra-wisdom pervade you this day. 


Here the particular hand-gesture referred to as “Being-Vajra” (sattvavajri) 
combined with the appropriate mantra (OM VAJRAVESA AH) should produce the 
desired result if the pupil is properly prepared. 

One may note that the four door guardians represent the four stages of intro- 
ducing the divinities into the mandala, which are effected by the mantra JAH 
HUM VAM HOH! VajrankuSa (Vajra-Hook) summons them; Vajrapasa (Vajra- 


168 The term “pantheistic” is sometimes applied to Indian religion by Western writers in a 
derogatory sense, as though the immanence of divinity conflicts with all possibility of transcendence. 
Although Christian theology makes a sharp division between uncreated and created being, thus 
asserting the absolute transcendence of God, mystical religion knows of no such clear distinction, 
although the two corresponding levels of existence, mundane and supramundane, remain known for 
what they are, that is to say, the everyday state of existence as contrasted with the state of divine 
rapture. 

169 There is surely an analogy between such a Buddhist rite as this and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, effected by the appropriate words and gestures of the priest, which transform ordinary bread 
and wine into the “real presence” of Christ. What is a sacrament in Christian terminology but “an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and invisible grace”? 
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Noose) draws them in; Vajrasphota (Vajra-Fetter) binds them and Vayjravesa 
(Vajra-Penetration) alias Vajraghanta (Vajra-Bell) completes the pervasion of 
the mandala by wisdom. This fourfold process is clearly defined in our extract 
from the “Symposium of Truth” just above, when it is said that ‘all the Great 
Beings, the Buddhas and the others, are summoned, drawn in, bound, so 
entering his power.” The teacher follows the same four stages when he intro- 
duces his pupil into the mandala according to the Durgatipartsodhana Tantra: 


Taking a garland of flowers with his two thumbs, he should be led in with this 
spell: OM I enter upon the vajra-samaya! He should be led to the eastern door 
with Vajra-Hook, made to approach on the southern side by means of the 
Noose; he should be bound on the western side with the Fetter and made to 
enter at the north by means of Vajra-Penetration. Leading him in once more 
by the eastern door, he should say this: “Follow through! Now you have 
followed through with the Vajra Family of all the Tathagatas, I will produce 
for you the Vajra-Wisdom.’'”° 


This fourfold function of the door guardians fully explains their names, which 
might otherwise appear quite arbitrary. The names of the eight goddesses of the 
offerings are self-explanatory. All these divinities, Buddhas, Buddha-Goddesses, 
Bodhisattvas, Door Guardians and Goddesses of the Offerings, together making 
up a total of thirty-seven, will be represented in their traditional postures and 
colors with their specified accouterments on a mandala that is painted as a 
mural or a temple-banner, but when the mandala is laid out on the ground, 
mere symbols suffice, such as their written seed-syllables, or again the whole 
process of their manifestation may be entirely mentally produced. Even so, one 
must go through the due process of first envisaging the samaya-divinities and 
then empowering them as wisdom-divinities. 


c. The Use of Jars in Consecration Ceremonies 

The consecration of the pupil, with which we are dealing immediately, 1s 
composed of a set of subsidiary consecrations, which will be considered in due 
order. This whole set comes to be known as the Jar Consecration (kalasabhiseka) 
for reasons that will become clear below, but first a description of the way in 
which the sacred jar is empowered will serve to illustrate very well the whole 
process of envisaging all these divinities in front of oneself, whether in a mandala 
or Jar. 


As for the sacramental jar, it should be made of gold or silver, copper or even 
clay. Its capacity should be about two pints (Sanskrit drona, a rather vague 
measure); its circumference should be sixteen “inches” (Sanskrit angula, a 
finger-breadth) and its height thirty “inches”; the neck and the spout should 
each be two “inches”; it must not be black and in any way defective. It may be 


170 See SDPS Tantra, Skorupski’s edition, p. 103 and the corresponding Sanskrit on p. 290. I 
have changed the translation slightly in order to bring out the connections with the Door Guardians: 
and what is being done to the pupil. In the last sentence the Tibetan text is preferable, as has been 
shown by Dr. Skorupski. 
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filled with pure water possessing the twenty-five “essences,” or it may contain 
the five medicaments, the five types of grain and the five kinds of gems.'”' It 
should have a mantle made of silk of five colors marked with the signs of the 
Five Families. Its mouth should be decorated with foliage. 

Such a jar symbolizes the Buddha-Wisdom which knows of no duality. It 
must not be black around its base as this Wisdom is pure by its very nature. Its 
girth suggests the profundity and vastness of Wisdom. The length of its neck 
suggests that the depth of such Wisdom is difficult to measure. The five kinds 
of gems indicate that it fulfills the aspirations of all beings. The five medica- 
ments indicate that it removes all their afflictions. The five kinds of grain 
indicate that it produces a great harvest of virtues in their life-series. Thus the 
water (with which it is filled) is sanctified with all the twenty-five “essences.” 
Its mouth is decorated (with foliage) because by practicing virtues in one’s life- 
series, one gains the salvation which is the fruit, etc. 

As for the actual empowering of the jar, first one disposes of evil forces by 
reciting the mantra and making the gesture of Vajrayaksa. Then one recites 
the mantra: OM pure by nature are all elements; pure by nature am I! From 
this mantra (which recalls the Void) one envisages the seed-syllable PAM, from 
which a lotus-flower ( padma) emerges, and then the seed-syllable A, whence 
arises a lunar disk, on which one envisages the seed-syllable BHRUM. One 
envisages this as transformed into the jar.as described above. 

In the center of this Victorious Jar one envisages a jewel-throne supported 
by eight lions; to the east there is one supported by elephants, to the south by 
horses, to the west by peacocks and to the north by griffons (garuda). All have 
lotus-flowers and lunar disks on them. As for the places for the divinities of the 
entourage, in the case of there being no circle below (the jar) with the resulting 
absence of center and spokes, one should envisage their various places on an 
expanse of water just as though it were before one. Then in a single moment 
one should produce all the thirty-seven divinities from the Omniscient Vairo- 
cana on the central throne to Vajraghanta (the last named of the four Door 
Guardians). Sending forth rays from one’s own heart, one envisages all the 
Buddhas in the pattern of the thirty-seven-fold basic group of the Omniscient 
One invited from the self-existent realm, the pure abode, by means of the 
mantras and gestures for this Vajra assembly. Then reciting three times the 
verse that begins: ‘For the benefit of all beings etc.” and the mantra JAH HUM 
VAM HOH! one presents the (prepared) thrones to them as they appear in the 
sky before one.!” 


Once empowered in this way, such a jar expresses the same totality of Fivefold 
Wisdom as does a similarly empowered mandala, although in the case of the jar 
the whole process is one of pure visualization. A mandala is usually produced by 


171 The twenty-five “essences” are theoretically combinations of five kinds of metals, gems, 
medicinal herbs, grains and scents. A complicated dissertation on the subject will be found in M. E. 
Carelli’s edition of the Sekoddesatika, p. 17,1. 22-p. 19, 1. 15. Here are listed alternative sets of the 
five kinds of grain, gems etc., often with a concluding comment that they should be accepted as 
available. One may note that for most of the items the Tibetan translators (see T.T., vol. 47, 
pp. 111-4-5ff.) found no equivalents and so contented themselves with transliterating the Sanskrit 
terms. An English translation would scarcely be more helpful. 

172 Extracted with abbreviations from Kun-rig cho-ga't rnam- bshad, fos. 128, |. 2-132, 1.5. 
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a combination of visualization and the symbolic representation of the divinities 
in their proper positions. Again an appropriate number of jars, often five, 
representing the Five Buddhas, may be themselves arranged as a mandala. The 
idea of coercing a particular divinity or a whole set of divinities into a jar is an 
interesting one, but it is likely that two rather different uses have come together 
to produce this result. Thus in the Manjusrimilakalpa Tantra, from which a 
long extract describing the relevant mandala has already been translated above, 
the jars are used both as offerings to the various divinities and as instruments of 
consecration. Here we have a far less developed form of symbolism. 


As for the above-mentioned ritual of summoning and dismissing (the divini- 
ties), he (the teacher) should enter the mandala again. He should definitely 
offer eight full jars in which are gold, silver, gems, rice and grain; they are 
draped with clean mantles and decorated with the leaves and fruit of mango. 
They are offered (one) to Sakyamuni the Lord, the second one to all Buddhas, 
the third to Lone Buddhas (Pratyekabuddhas) and to the Noble Disciples, the 
fourth to all great Bodhisattvas, the fifth to the Great Bodhisattva, the Noble 
Manjuésri, the sixth to all gods, while the seventh and eighth are to be placed 
by the doors of the second (viz., outer) circle; of these the first is for all demons 
(bhita) and the second is to be dedicated to all living beings in general. Then 
one should summon (them all) in accordance with the aforementioned rite. 


The jars are not only offered to these various classes of divinities, but also clearly 
serve as “supports” for their presence in the mandala, although this is not specifi- 
cally stated in accordance with the later theory of coercing them into the jars. 
One may add that the jars are full of pure water, impregnated with precious, 
medicinal and nutritious substances, conventionally numbered as twenty-five, as 
we have just noted. There are many different kinds of separate offerings 
presented to the divinities, lamps and flowers and incense, a whole variety of 
cakes and sweetmeats and so on, all specified in the text. Thus the account 
continues: 


The master of the mandala performs, as previously described, the main rite 
for gratifying them with offerings, whereby he invokes them, praises them, 
incenses them and so on. Then his assistant who is skillful and quick (takes) 
a meatless sacrificial cake intended for all the demons, and having circum- 
ambulated the outer mandala, which is adorned on all sides and above and 
below with incense and flowers, lamps and garlands, he should scatter far and 
wide the cake for the demons, while the joyful sound of the music of drums 
and conch shells resounds. Then after his ablutions he (presumably the 
teacher who is master of the mandala) should make a burnt offering (homa) of 
boiled rice mixed with curds, honey and clarified butter, as he recites the 
basic six-syllable mantra one thousand and eight times.'”> Having made this 
burnt offering, he performs a rite of protection for the Great Beings who have 
been brought into the mandala and established there previously. Then he 
should show the mandala to those whom he has accepted as his pupils, who 


173 Concerning burnt offerings (homa) see section III.13.e below. 
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have produced the thought of enlightenment and made their confession, who 
have offered their own bodies to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and who hold 
their possessions in common with all living beings with perfection as their 
object, who are capable of advancing toward the place of enlightenment and 
are desirous of obtaining the state of omniscient buddhahood; such as these 
are freed from all sin by the mere sight of the mandala, and even those who 
have committed the most terrible sins are freed that very moment. 

Then the Master of the Mandala should cover the faces of those who will 
enter the mandala with new cloth, of which the threads have been removed, 
which are free of fluff, which have been consecrated by a sevenfold recitation 
of the basic mantra and perfumed with sweet-smelling sandalwood and 
saffron. First he should cause to enter the mandala children from the age of 
three years to sixteen, who are adorned with the five crests or the single crest 
or the topknot, those who are king’s sons who have been anointed on their 
heads, or the sons of noble families or those who are desirous of great 
sovereignty. Then as they stand in the second mandala with face covered, they 
form the hand-gesture representing a blue lotus-flower and recite just once the 
basic mantra of ManijuSri the Prince, and he gives them a sweet-smelling 
flower in both hands, which have been totally purified with a mixture of 
sandalwood and camphor. They should throw these flowers, and wherever the 
flower falls, one should give the one concerned the (corresponding) mantra. 
It is esteemed as his mantra. It is linked to him for a series of eight births. It is 
his religious friend for it accomplishes his advance to the place of enlighten- 
ment resulting in the omniscience of a Great Bodhisattva. It produces great 
wealth, great kingship, great fame and singleness of purpose. 


The consecration itself begins with the pupils paying their master royal honors: 


Then having made all preparations as for the consecration of universal 
sovereignty (sarvarajyabhiseka), they honor their teacher. They spread the 
great canopy; they set up flags and banners of victory; they hold a white para- 
sol over his head and wave white fly-whisks. With great ceremony they cause 
the conch shells and the great drums to make a joyous sound and they praise 
him with cries of victory, with auspicious verses, with verses of praise and good 
fortune such as declare a conqueror. Then having bowed before the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, they should say: “O Master, I wish to enter upon the 
mantra practice of the Buddhas and Bodhisattyas; I wish to enter the secret 
circle of salvation that transcends all that pertains to this world; I wish to 
attain buddhahood involving universal sovereignty in the Dharma. In brief, 
may I be a Buddha!” 

Then the pupil should be seated on a bundle of kuSa grass, facing the East 
and looking toward the mandala.!’* As for the Vidya Consecration which he is 
given first, he should be made to make the great hand-gesture of the Five 
Crests. Then he should write with bezoar on a piece of birchbark whichever 


14 Kusa-grass, botanical name Poa cynosuroides, is a type of Indian grass seemingly much in use 
by Indian ascetics. It is specified here, because in all the accounts of the Buddha Sakyamuni's 
enlightenment, he is said to have made a seat of this same grass. For a brief mention see E. J. 
Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. 71, but rather see André Bareau, Recherches sur la biographie du 
Buddha, pp. 57-61. 
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mantra pleases him; having written it, he should cleanse his hands with sandal- 
wood and saffron and placing the mantra inside a covered dish, he should 
place it in the mandala at the feet of the Bodhisattva ManjuSri. Then seated 
on the kuSa grass he should first of all recite the basic Vidya mantra one 
hundred and eight times. Then he should receive the consecration while still 
seated on the grass. The teacher should take the jar which was for all living 
beings in general and was placed near the door in the outer circle, and reciting 
the basic mantra consecrate him on the head. Then the others receive the 
water (of consecration) just as he wishes. Next he should give the covered dish 
to him (the pupil) and make him recite the mantra toward a lamp. If it is 
precisely that one, making effort he will gradually be successful. But if it is 
another one, he will succeed by the mere recitation of the mantra. But if the 
syllables are given short or in excess there is no doubt that he will be successful 
just at this first evocation.'’”> Thus there is no doubt of his success with the 
three evocations which the teacher wrote down before. So in that way the 
Vidya Consecration is to be given. 

As for the consecration in the second circle, one should give the consecra- 
tion with the jar that was offered previously to all the gods. By performing the 
rite just as before on his head, he is freed from the whole morass of evil, he is 
accepted by the Lord Buddhas, he is empowered by all Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas to perform the sacraments (samaya), mandalas, mantras and hand- 
gestures relating to everything mundane and supramundane and he may 
receive the Master Consecration. 

In the third circle he receives consecration on his head with the rite using 

the jar that was offered to Lone Buddhas and Disciples, and he should be told: 
“You are authorized by all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of great miraculous 
power to recite the mantras and tantras, to draw and to teach the mandalas, 
to practice and to teach hand-gestures, thus yourself both performing and 
teaching.”” Moreover in this very life or in one of his next eight lives he will 
attain the state of buddhahood.'’ 
Likewise for the aforementioned rite of the Royal and Victorious Consecra- 
tions he should be consecrated with the full jars previously offered to the Lord 
Sakyamuni and the jar offered to the Bodhisattvas. He is told: “You have been 
accepted by the Lord Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the Disciples. Sprites 
(bhuta) cannot prevail over you; no bodily creature can overcome you; may 
you have power over all spells and achieve whatever you desire.” 

So the master of the mandala should give to each the five consecrations just 
as he wishes. Having brought them finally into the mandala, he dismisses them 
after they have offered themselves to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and 
then circumambulated the mandala three times. '”’ 


175 The intention here remains obscure, but Sanskrit and Tibetan versions agree. 


176 T follow the Tibetan here. Sanskrit says: ‘He will always obtain the state of buddhahood in this 
very life or during successive lives up to (what will be) a last rebirth.” 


177 For these three closely related texts see MK, p. 47, Il. 20-7 (Ariane Macdonald, p. 130 for 
French translation and p. 165, ll. 23ff. for edited Tibetan text); then MK, p. 48, 1. 24-p. 49, 1. 21 
(A.M., pp. 132-7 and p. 167, 1. 2-p. 168, 1. 15); then MK, p. 50, 1. 5-p. 51, 1. 24 (A.M., pp. 138-42 
and pp. 169 top-171 top). I have earlier translated some of these extracts in my article “The Notion 
of Divine Kingship in Tibetan Buddhism,” pp. 206-8 and in Buddhist Himalaya (several references). 
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This extract has been chosen to illustrate the use of such sacramental jars in a 
context where their symbolism is not yet expressed in so complex a manner as in 
the description above. The tantra from which the extract is taken, the ManjuSri- 
milakalpa, being classed as an Action Tantra (krtya-tantra) is one where the 
whole theory of Buddha-families is in an early formative phase (see section 
III.6.a, where the relevant mandala is described), and where we find ourselves in 
an early Mahayana environment, occupied by Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas, 
Early Disciples (§ravaka), Bodhisattvas, gods and demons. By contrast in the 
later tantras of the Yoga class the stage is occupied, as we have seen, by the five 
cosmic Buddhas, th: ir Buddha-Goddesses and sets of Bodhisattvas, attended by 
the symbolic offerings and door guardians. At this later stage, the Pratyeka- 
buddhas and Disciples have a quite secondary importance, and if represented at 
all, are placed outside and around the mandala. The jars are then inevitably 
imbued with all this later symbolism. In our extract just quoted there is 
reference to five consecrations, and this would simply appear to mean the 
pouring of water on the head of the pupil from the five jars, which are specified 
in a rising order of importance, namely the jar offered to all living beings, the 
one offered to the gods, the one offered to Disciples and Pratyekabuddhas, the 
one offered to Bodhisattvas and the one offered to the Buddha Sakyamuni, 
although reference to the last two is rather cursory. They appear to have some 
kind of progressive effect. The first one concerns the Vidya (see section III.3 for 
an earlier interpretation), which I have left untranslated here. It doubtless refers 
here to the spell of the disciple’s chosen divinity, whom he should now be able to 
invoke. The second consecration enables him to perform the sacraments etc. of 
this particular cycle; the third one authorizes him to teach so that he becomes a 
“master” in his own right; the last two would seem to consecrate him as a Bodhi- 
sattva and potential Buddha. One must note that the same terms are used with 
different meanings at the various stages in the history of the development of 
tantras, and this causes difficulties to the later Indian and Tibetan interpreters, 
who do not always take historical development into account. Thus although we 
have five consecrations here, they are all consecrations performed with water 
and so have to be interpreted all as just the first one of the later formulated set of 
four (see III.14.c). Also it has to be made clear that the consecration as Master 
performed here is different from the Master-Consecration bestowed in the 
higher tantras, for which the name Jar Consecration or Vidya Consecration is 
still used (III.14.a). The garland, which is practically indispensable, may be 
thrown into the mandala to discover the pupil's special association with a 
particular Buddha-family, or in this usage it may be replaced by a flower or even 
a toothpick. Also the garland may be used for crowning the pupil as may be the 
case in our extract above (III.13.a) from the “Symposium of Truth.” 


d. The Order of Consecrations in Various Classes of Tantras 
In our example of a consecration (p. 218 f.) the pupil was led to the mandala 
where his master first administers the oath of secrecy. The oath is confirmed by 
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the appropriate mantra and by the pupil accepting a drop of water from a 
sacrificial jar consecrated to Vajrasattva. Thus the teacher says: “Today Vajra- 
sattva has entered your heart,” and the pupil is theoretically pervaded by the 
transcendent wisdom of buddhahood. Then the garland, which was previously 
put into the hands of the pupil as-he approached the mandala, is thrown by him 
into the mandala, where it may be expected to fall into one of the Family 
segments. The teacher takes it up and binds him round the head with it, thus 
crowning him in his appropriate Buddha Family. He is then shown the mandala, 
after which he receives three consecrations, one with a “vajra-empowered”’ jar, 
one with an actual vajra, and finally a renaming consecration. 

Exegetical works often suggest far more regularity in the ordering of these 
consecrations than one would expect to find amongst such a vast miscellaneous 
collection of tantric rites, which were developed by different masters often in 
quite different religious settings, as we have tried to show above. Bearing this in 
mind, we may however refer to some of these theoretical schemes, for even if 
they do not fit in every case and also sometimes impose later interpretations, they 
certainly assist toward an understanding of these traditions, as subsequently 
received by Tibetan converts. 

A succinct interpretation of the so-called Jar Consecration is given in a short 
work by Advayavajra, one of the eighty-four Great Adepts, which is entitled 
“Brief Account of the Process of Consecration,” and an extract from this may be 
helpful: 


Firstly we deal with the Jar Consecration, which is in fact characterized as six 
jar-consecrations, viz., those of water, crown, vajra, bell, name and master. 
As one washes away exterior dirt with water, so one sprinkles water for the 
purification of the impurity of ignorance; for this reason it is called a 
“sprinkling” (seka).'78 As the jar is used in all of them, the name used is ‘‘jar- 
consecration” (kalasa-abhiseka). These are consecrations from which there 
can be no backsliding because they are of the nature of the Six Tathagatas, 
thus: 


The Water Consecration corresponds to the Mirrorlike wisdom of Aksobhya, 

The Crown Consecration to the Wisdom of Sameness of Ratnasambhava, 

The Vajra Consecration to the Discriminating Wisdom of Amitabha, 

The Royal Consecration to the Active Wisdom of Amoghasiddhi, 

The Name Consecration to the Wisdom of the Pure Absolute of Vairocana 
being the wisdom that puts an end to ignorance, 

While the Master Consecration corresponds to Vajrasattva. 


Of them (the first) five are (also) known as Vidya Consecrations because they 
make use of the Five Vidyas, Buddha-Locana and the others. '” 
The Water Consecration is bestowed by the Vajra-Master personifying 


78 The noun seka, “sprinkling,” of which abhtseka is a derived form, makes this play on words 
possible in Sanskrit, but not so easily in a Tibetan or an English translation. 

179 These are the four Buddha-Goddesses with Vajradhatvisvari (Lady of the Vajra-Sphere) as 
the fifth. Here Vidya as female partner represents the later interpretation. Compare Vidya on p. 228. 
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Aksobhya upon the pupil whom he envisages as Vairocana. Such is his total 
assurance. 

The Crown Consecration imparts the seed which develops into the wisdom- 
bump (usnisa) of this future Buddha. 

As for the Vajra Consecration, '* 


Firm, substantial and solid, of uncuttable, unbreakable character, 
Unburnable, indestructible, the Void is said to be Vajra. 


In the Hevajra Tantra (1.1.4) the vajra is said to be unbreakable. The 
bestowal of the Vajra Consecration gives, as it were, an infusion of the seed 
which grows into this unbreakable wisdom. 

As for the Bell which resounds in such a way as to make known the whole 
supreme Dharma, although it thus manifests its superiority and is really the 
agent productive of causality, nonetheless the Consecration of the Vajra-Bell 
is preceded by the Vajra Consecration. '* 

The Name Consecration consists in giving up one’s own name so that one 
may understand the namelessness of all dharmas while obtaining a name 
suitable for a Lord Buddha that accords with the lineage of one’s own family- 
divinity. '* 

As for the Master Consecration, it is characterized by the Vajra Sacrament, 
the Bell Sacrament, the Mudra Sacrament, Worthiness, Sanction, Vow, 
Prophesy and Encouragement. 

The Vajra Sacrament consists in understanding the words: “You are the 
Sacrament,” so understanding (the change) from a contingent body to the 
final union which is noncontingent and knows of no distinctions. 

The Bell Sacrament consists in the resolution to proclaim the eighty-four 
thousand teachings of the Dharma. 

The Mudra (Symbol) Sacrament consists in understanding the words: “You 
are of the self-nature of your chosen divinity.” 

The Sacrament of Worthiness comprises the quiddity (tattva) of the 
mandala, the particulars of the purification of the mandala, the quiddity of 
the divinity, the particulars of the purification of the divinity, the action of a 
teacher, knowing how to produce the mandala mentally, the five lights and 
eating the (five) ambrosias.!*° 

The Sacrament of Sanction is for the purpose of turning the Wheel of the 
Doctrine, which viewed from the Process of Realization is void of all self- 
existence. 

The making of the Vajra Vow is for the undoing of all heretical vows. 

The Prophecy refers to the defining of the nature of the Earth and the rest. 
Thus the atmosphere contains the earth etc.; the sky is self-existent; the world 
is in a state of becoming; such is the meaning of earth, atmosphere and 


180 The passage describing the vajra. omitted here, is translated in section III.2, pp. 133-4. 

181 The Bell (alsas Sovereign) Consecration is preceded by a description of the bell similar to the 
passage quoted above about the vajra (III.2). Thus it is said: “To show that it is the cause of the 
knowledge where there is no distinction between Voidness and Compassion, the countenance of the 
(Goddess) Prajna is shown above (on the handle),” thus arguing for the superiority of the bell as 
symbol. 


182 J follow the Tibetan version here, as the Sanskrit is obscurely corrupted. 
183 Concerning the meaning of “purification” in this context, see the Index for references. 
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heaven. !4 

The Encouragement relates to the understanding of words that begin thus: 
“You are freed from all impediments and have been accepted by all Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas.”!® 


It should be observed that such generalizing statements on the correct 
ordering of the various consecrations are usually made from the viewpoint of one 
who looks back over the whole range of tantric developments and whose concern 
is to bring order into the apparent confusion of various traditions. They are also 
written with all the different classes of tantras in mind, as they were later 
arranged, with scant regard to historical realities of time and place. Thus it must 
be kept in mind that the rite of consecration as extracted from the ManjusSri- 
milakalpa or the “Symposium of Truth” is in each case conceived of as self- 
sufficient within its own particular context of time and place. There is no 
consciousness on the part of the participants of performing a rite that can be 
categorized as higher or lower. What is true of the standpoint of the later Indian 
interpreters is even more true of Tibetan interpreters, who, having received the 
whole tantric tradition when it was more or less complete, were understandably 
at pains to discover why it should exist in so many variant forms. Thus those who 
promoted Supreme Yoga tantras, which have had such a vogue in Tibet, have 
reinterpreted the whole concept of consecration in accordance with their 
theories of sexual yoga, and they teach a set of four such consecrations, which 
will be described below in the next section. At the same time they demonstrate 
an apparent superiority to all other classes of tantras by accepting as their first 
consecration the whole set of consecrations which were already all in all for the 
practitioners of the earlier tantras, referring to this set, as we see from the above 
quotation as the Jar or the Vidya Consecration. It is also referred to as the Master 
Consecration (@carya-abhiseka) because when a pupil had received the whole set, 
he could become ‘“‘master of the mandala” in his own right. It was precisely in 
this way that the particular tradition was carried forward from master to pupil, 
who once trained and consecrated becomes a master in turn. It must be clear 
that the idea of mastership can only relate to the particular sphere in which one 
becomes a master, and thus sanction (anwj7a) to teach according to an Action 
Tantra is different from the sanction to teach a Yoga Tantra. However, for these 
as well as for Performance Tantras, viz., all the first three categories, such 
mastership represents a kind of finality, while for the tantras of the Supreme 
Yoga class it is the lowest of four consecrations and thus cannot bestow master- 
ship in the normal sense of this term, so in this case it becomes a mere name for 
which some suitable interpretation needs to be found. A commentary on the 
term occurring as the first of the set of four in the Hevajra Tantra may be 


184 Here we have another play on like-sounding words which is lost in translation. 


185 The Sanskrit text would mean: “You are the sacrament (samaya) of all Buddhas and Bodhi- 
Sattvas." For this whole extract see the Aduayavajrasamgraha, p. 36, |. 7-p. 38, 1. 23. The correct 
Sanskrit title of this short work is Sekatakaryasamgraha according to the Tibetan. My translation 
continues on pp. 243-4 below. 
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quoted in illustration of this: 


The first is called the Jar Consecration or the Master Consecration. It is called 
a “sprinkling” because impurity is washed away. It is called the Jar Con- 
sceration because it is characterized by a jar, and the Master Consecration 
because it proceeds far from evil and wickedness. It is also called the Vidya 
Consecration, because it overthrows ignorance and arouses an awareness of 
the five spheres of knowledge.'®° 


With such a shift in meaning one understands how misapprehensions can arise 
when all the various consecrations are listed for all classes of tantras as though 
they were to be treated as a progressively higher series of related items. Such a 
classification of higher and lower can also be misleading when applied to the 
tantras generally, as separated into the four grades of Action, Performance, 
Yoga and Supreme Yoga. Thus one often finds it asserted that these four grades 
have been taught to suit the capabilities of various beings, whose faculties may 
be categorized as inferior, mediocre, superior or truly excellent, as though all 
four grades were available at all times rather like our present-day grades of 
university degrees. Even this comparison, however, is misleading, for it is clearly 
and quite rightly taught that all grades of tantras have the same goal, namely 
the winning of buddhahood, so that as a final result there can be no difference 
between them. We have already noted above how those who come latest onto the 
historical scene tend to grade the various phases that preceded them as 
descending stages of inferiority, and it is precisely this that occurs with the later 
categorizing of all the accumulated masses of tantras and the various consecra- 
tions that they bestow. Thus in order to make some sense of the various 
explanations offered by traditional scholars for the existence of such a variety, 
one needs to keep in mind the all-important factor of historical development. 
The consecration ceremony extracted from the tantra Ma7jusrimilakalpa, sub- 
sequently classed as an Action Tantra, would have to be classified according to 
some later theories as primarily suitable for those of “inferior faculties.” The 
nonsensity of this is surely self-evident, unless one takes one’s stand resolutely on 
the side of class distinctions, the essential artificiality of which is adequately 
argued in Buddhist philosophical treatises without our need to turn to modern 
Western reformers. In terms of historical considerations, as already treated in 
some detail in this present work, the question of why there should be different 
kinds of tantras is more easily answered, namely that they were part of a quite 
natural religious development that affected Buddhist beliefs and practices in the 
course of its long history on Indian soil. Thus.it is not without significance that 
the so-called Action Tantras describe mandalas and rites relating to those 
divinities and higher beings who were part of the early Mahayana scene, namely 


186 See H.T., vol. 1, p. 95n. The verbal connection between “master” (acarya) and “proceeds far” 
(aradduryam carat:) on which this otherwise apparently strange interpretation is based, cannot be 
reproduced either in the Tibetan text, which I am here translating, or in the English. The same play 
on words is found in Kanha’s commentary, translated on p. 132 (top lines), where the Sanskrit is 
available. 
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Buddhas with names already familiar to us from early Mahayana sutras and 
related Bodhisattvas, Pratyekebuddhas and Early Disciples, as well as some 
feminine divinities whose cult already forms part of Buddhist practice, as well as 
some fierce protecting divinities. We have already noticed the tendency to 
arrange these into the three main-families of the Tathagata, the Lotus and the 
Vajra in this clearly specified order of importance. In short we find ourselves in a 
normal Mahayana world and the ritual works that were later categorized as 
Action Tantras were not then even thought of as being part of the different 
sphere of tantras as opposed to sutras. Indeed at this earlier stage they were 
usually referred to generally as sutras and not as tantras at all. Much the same 
situation would seem to apply to the rather smaller group of so-called Perfor- 
mance Tantras, which continue to belong to the same kind of Mahayana setting, 
although in so far as Vairocana comes now clearly to the fore as the primary 
Buddha, stilt presiding, be it noted, over three Buddha-families, and Vajra- 
pani’s importance is clearly recognized, we may observe a kind of intermediate 
development between the Action Tantras, so called, and the later Yoga Tantras 
with their well-formulated set of five cosmic Buddhas and their well-patterned 
mandalas. However, we are still in a normal Mahayana Buddhist world, even 
though one might refer to it now as late Mahayana, and the fundamental tantra 
of this class, namely the “Symposium of Truth,” was still traditionally referred to 
as a sutra. Once buddhahood came to be envisaged as fivefold with the added 
theory of five Buddha-families, the earlier three-family arrangement might 
easily be regarded as a less developed theory and certainly less manageable when 
it came to the drawing of mandalas, where the fivefold arrangement fits 
perfectly. We have noted above how difficult it is to envisage as a mandala the 
groups of divinities who go to make up the mandala of the Marjusrimilakalpa, 
simply because we too have come to conceive of mandalas as symmetrical 
arrangements of symbols or divinities arranged according to the general pattern 
of acenter and the four main directions. 

Thus the point may safely be made that those ritual works known later as 
Action and Performance Tantras were originally the main ritual texts which 
formed part of Mahayana religious practice at a time when later tantras were 
unknown. The term &rzyd, for which I have adopted the conventional trans- 
lation of Action, simply means a rite of any kind. Caryd, translated convention- 
ally as Performance simply in order to suggest some kind of difference between 
these two groups in accordance with later theories, also means a rite of any 
kind.'®’ In short, there is essentially no difference in meaning at all, and these 
two groups of works, later differentiated according to the terminology which 
happened to be in use, viz., kr¢ya or caryd, can best be understood if they are 
accepted as part of the normal Mahayana scene. They provided the directions 


187 | have chosen the terms Action and Performance in this book out of deference to Jeffrey 
Hopkins, whose two books on the Yoga of Tibet contain much interesting discussion of the 
differences between the various classes of tantras as seen from a very much later Tibetan standpoint, 
where time sequence and historical-development are scarcely taken into acceunt. 
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and the liturgies for the worship of the regular Mahayana divinities and they 
introduced the kind of consecration ceremony for a would-be Bodhisattva of the 
kind we have already illustrated. Both involve the practice of yoga. No tantric 
vow of any kind was involved for the straightforward reason that tantric practice, 
as later conceived, was still unknown in these conventional Mahayana circles. 
Thus the path toward perfection remained that of the Bodhisattva, that self- 
sacrificing being, who undertook to run his course through aeons of existence. 
At the same time the appropriate consecration performed by one’s teacher in the 
presence of the Buddha-symbols could have a powerful psychological effect, 
increasing one’s faith in the goal, one’s zeal, one’s comprehension and so on, thus 
shortening the time needed to run the course and win one’s crown. There 
appears to be a close relationship between these Buddhist consecrations and 
those of consecration to kingship, and the connection is easily found in the early 
Buddhist conception of Sakyamuni Buddha as “universal monarch” (cakra- 
vartin) and a ‘great man” (mahdapurusa) possessed of the thirty-two major marks 
and eighty minor marks of perfection. One need but quote from a passage 
already translated above, where it is said that the teacher introduces into the 
mandala for consecration “children from the age of three years to sixteen” who 
are “sons of noble families or desirous of great sovereignty.” While any young 
aspirant toward enlightenment might be admitted, the idea of royalty would 
seem to exercise a special appeal (p. 226). 

The later exegetes, who explain for us the nature and limitations of these 
earlier kinds of consecration within the much later context of fully developed 
tantric theories and practices, are certainly aware of the differences between 
what they now regard as lower and higher tantras, but the real reason, namely 
that the supposedly lower tantras belong to an earlier phase of the Mahayana, is 
obscured for them, because they themselves are already operating within the 
later phase, and so they interpret according to the later theories. Thus mKhas- 
grub-rje argues quite rightly that it is wrong to introduce a vow of the Five 
Families in Action and Performance tantras, quoting cases where this has 
occurred.'*8 He knows that it is wrong for traditional reasons, but as we have 
noted, the fundamental reason is the historical one that the theory of five 
families had not yet been formulated in the circles where these works first 
circulated. He is also aware that the only vows necessary for taking part in the 
consecrations of the so-called “lower tantras” are those of becoming a monk and 
of aspiring as a Bodhisattva to buddhahood, no tantric vow being necessary. 
From the viewpoint of later theories this was a matter which required eluci- 
dation, for these rituals had now been clearly classed as tantras.'®? Once again 
from a historical point of view, the answer is far easier: when these rites were first 
performed within the traditional Mahayana setting, no such thing as a tantric 
vow had yet been heard of in those circles. Thus it comes about that a great deal 
of complex argument that one reads in later exegetical works corresponds to the 


188 See mKhas-grub-rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras, Lessing & Wayman, pp. 146-7. 
189 Ibid., pp. 154-5. 
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rather arid and outmoded scholasticism for which earlier Christian scholars are 
often taken to task. Much of it may be ingenious but hardly enlightening. '” 

In so far as Yoga Tantras represent an advance in symbolic representation and 
religious practice upon Action and Performance Tantras, so they tended to 
replace them, and thus we note that precisely the Yoga Tantras provide for the 
transmission of Tantric Buddhism to China and Tibet in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. Also it would seem to have been inevitable that the earlier tantric 
traditions, in so far as they continued to be used, should be interpreted in 
accordance with later theory. Thus we may note an interesting controversy 
concerning an essential attribute of the Yoga Tantras, namely their power to 
enable one to achieve a state of self-identification with a supremely divine form 
representing the goal of buddhahood, and the extent to which Action and 
Performance Tantras might achieve a similar effect.'*! 


e. The Power of Coercion 

All tantras claim the power to coerce divinities, for it is by coercing them into 
an image or symbol that one is enabled to worship them and make them suitable 
offerings, and it is by coercing them into oneself that one is enabled to act with 
their assumed assurance (or literally “pride,” Sanskrit mana or ahamkara, 
Tibetan nga-rgyal) and thus achieve the objective in view. All tantras of all 
classes promise both supramundane success (the gaining of buddhahood sooner 
or later) and mundane successes, such as gaining prosperity, offspring, a 
particular woman, good harvests or rainfall, overcoming adverse influences such 
as various kinds of disease-causing evil spirits, curing the effects of poison etc. It 
is sometimes suggested that while the tantras, later classified as inferior, cater for 
the more mundane requirements, the superior ones are concerned with more 


190 See e.g., Jeffrey Hopkins, Tantra in Tibet, pp. 151 ff., where we have his admirable trans- 
lation of Tsong-kha-pa’'s theories on “Identifying the Four Tantras.” Here of course the four classes 
of tantras are intended; I have referred above to the modern rather confusing habit of referring to 
the Mantrayana/Vajrayana generally as “the Tantra.” Having disposed of several quite absurd 
theories, notably that they were promulgated to suit the four Indian castes of Brahmans, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras, Tsong-kha-pa opts for the strange theory that they are thus subdivided into four 
groups depending upon whether the divinities with which they deal are (i) smiling at one another, 
(ii) looking at one another, (i11) embracing and (iv) united. This theory is based upon some Indian 
commentaries on a verse in the Hevajra Tantra. But one should note that the Hevajra Tantra itself 
does not relate smiling, gazing, embracing and uniting with the four classes of tantras at all, but 
much more appositely with the Four Joys and the Four Consecrations. See the Hevajra Tantra, 
IL.iit.10-12. It is true that che commentaries do make this artificial equation, since as we are 
informed elsewhere in the Hevajra Tantra “everything goes in fours” (1.1.30). The supposed 
quotation from the Hevajra Tantra (Hopkins, op.cit., foot of p. 158) is misleading. As a theory for 
the reason of there being four classes of tantras, this may be ingenious, but historically the whole 
discussion is irrelevant. My translation of the relevant passage will be found below toward the end of 
section III.14.b, pp. 252-3. 


191 See e.g., Jeffrey Hopkins, The Yoga of Tibet, pp. 47-62: “Controversy about Deity Yoga in 


Action and Performance,” or mKhas-grub-rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras, ed. Lessing 
and Wayman, pp. 163 ff. 
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truly religious objectives. In fact all tantras are interested in precisely the same 
objectives, whether supramundane or mundane. It must be remembered that 
from the earliest times the acquisition of miraculous powers (Sanskrit rddhz, 
Tibetan rdzu-’phrul) was closely associated with the realization of enlighten- 
ment. Sakyamuni’s own enlightenment was in fact defined in terms of the 
miraculous kinds of knowledge (vzdyda) that he achieves, namely the “divine eye” 
(divya-caksur) enabling him to see all beings being reborn with their various 
characteristics in all states of existence, as well as the special knowledge of all 
his own previous rebirths (see section I.3.a). There are other powers, such as the 
“divine ear,” which hears all sounds everywhere, from the preaching of other 
Buddhas to the conversations of others however distant, the knowledge of the 
thoughts of others, together with a whole variety of magical powers, which came 
to be grouped together as a scholastic set of five (or six) “further knowing” 
(Sanskrit abhyna, Tibetan mngon-par shes-pa) of which the miraculous powers 
form one quite large group. This includes already many of the so-called 
mundane powers claimed on behalf of tantric yogins, e.g., the power to become 
invisible, to pass through solid objects, to fly in a crosslegged position, to assume 
different appearances, sending forth other emanations of oneself, to coerce 
others into doing one’s will, to bestow material benefits on others etc.'*? Thus 
neither in the supramundane nor in the mundane sphere do tantric masters offer 
much else that was not also believed to be within the reach of a successful Bodhi- 
sattva who continued to operate within conventional Mahayana limitations. The 
main difference was the time factor, for what took a Bodhisattva aeons of time to 
acquire might be won by a tantric yogin within the course of a single birth. The 
small additions to such mundane achievements introduced in the tantras relate 
to increased scope for coercion and the practice of avowedly harmful rites, such 
as the destruction of property and the slaying of enemies. In Action and Perfor- 
mance Tantras the three main types of mundane actions, namely those of a 
pacific kind, those aiming at worldly benefits, and those of a fierce destructive 
kind, are allocated quite logically to the three primary families of the Tatha- 
gata, the Lotus and the Vajra.'*> Thus the Buddhas preside over such rites as 
“pacifying” illness and disease or the causes of untimely death; the gods such as 
preeminently AvalokiteSvara control rites to increase prosperity in various ways, 
while powerful fierce divinities such as preeminently Vajrapani preside over the 
rites of coercing, destroying and slaying. This helps to explain the ordering of 
these three families in the earlier tantras, to which reference was made above. In 
theory one who has received a consecration in the Vajra Family, thereby 
becoming skilled in fierce activities, is not fit to perform beneficent ones, 
whereas one who is proficient in beneficent ones could, if he would, perform 
fierce ones in case of special need. At the highest level one who has received 
consecration in the Tathagata Family should be able to operate effectively on the 
two lower spheres of activity. Such a view corresponds with conventional 


192 See Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp. 112-6. 
198 See above p. 191; also Jeffrey Hopkins, op. cit., p. 174 and mKhas-grub-rje, op. cit., pp. 200-1. 
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Mahayana theories where the Buddhas remain superior to all other beings. 

By contrast in Yoga and Supreme Yoga Tantras the Vajra Family comes to the 
fore as represented in the Yoga Tantras by Vajrapani/Vajradhara/Vajrasattva 
(see III.2) and in the Supreme Yoga Tantras by the great horrific divinities such 
as Heruka, Hevajra, Sambara and the rest (III.6.b). Through self-identification 
with these divinities all achievements of a supramundane.and mundane kind are 
attainable and in this respect all gradation of family allegiance disappears. The 
Yoga Tantras continue to operate in terms of families and the consecration one 
receives should fit one’s personality, depending upon its inherent tendency to 
Wrath, Delusion, Passion, Malignity or Envy. However, in whichever family one 
receives consecration, the same achievements become theoretically possible. 
although certain family specialities may be noticed. The Vajra Family specializes 
in slaying and destroying, but it gives also the powers of restoration; the Lotus 
Family specializes in subduing beings to one’s will, as well as in becoming 
invisible, assuming various bodily forms and flying in the sky; the Gem Family 
specializes in the gaining of wealth with special facilities for discovering hidden 
treasure.!%* All such powers are gained through the bestowing of the relevant 
consecrations. One example from the Vajra Family may suffice: 


Then Vajrapani explained the pledge-mandala of subtle knowledge according 
to the Vajra Family. “Now I shall explain,” he said, “the supreme Dharma- 
mandala, which resembles the Vajra Sphere and is known as Wrathful Know- 
ledge. One should design the whole mandala in the manner of the great 
(Vajradhatu) mandala, and in the center one should indicate the Buddha 
centered on the Knowledge-Vajra. To the (four) sides of this Buddha one 
should indicate all the (other four) Buddhas. Then approaching with a vajra- 
step one should place within the set of four circles the Victor of the Threefold 
World (Trilokaviyaya) and the other divinities, and by their sides the gods of 
Vajra- Wrath all as prescribed.” 

Now as for the rite in this mandala of subtle knowledge of the Vajra Family, 
one should bring in (the neophyte) and say to him: “Today you are con- 
secrated by the Lord Vajrapani in the Vajra-Wrath of All Tathagatas. Be 
fully attentive. Until all realms of existence without exception have been 
saved, it is for the sake of winning that fruit which is the supreme achievement 
in joyful bliss of All Tathagatas, that one slays all beings with Vajra- Wrath as 
a sign of their purification, and how much the more all evil beings.” Then one 
should remove his face-scarf and showing him the whole mandala, place a 
vajra in his hand and teach him the subtle knowledge of Vajra- Wrath: 


Stabilizing the subtle vajra as one stays united with Vajra-Hamkara 
(= Vajrapani), toward whomsoever one directs the syllable HUM, the 
life of that one is destroyed. 

Stabilizing the subtle vajra, one sends it forth in the way prescribed, 
and wherever it is thus sent forth, that enemy is destroyed. 

Stabilizing the subtle vajra as one stays, united with Vajra-Humkara, 


194 For some examples one may refer to my introduction to the STTS, pp. 45, 52, 55. See also 
section III.14.c below. 
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wherever one sends it forth in wrath, one destroys those living beings. 
Likewise he can withdraw it and insofar as the yogin wishes, 
he can restore all life without exception.'® 


In Supreme Yoga Tantras all family distinctions are in effect transcended, 
and the successful yogin should be able to practice any rite he pleases. The 
second chapter of the Hevajra Tantra is devoted entirely to such rites, and since 
this is available in English translation, further examples are scarcely neces- 
sary.'® Other references from the Guhyasamaja Tantra have also been given in a 
previous section of the present work. A major interest of all tantras is the gaining 
of powers of such a kind and for most practicing Buddhists, whether Tibetans 
nowadays or the Indian Buddhists of the past, mundane achievements evoke 
greater interest than those supramundane ones which seem to have little 
relevance to their everyday lives. Religious experts, whether monks or non- 
celibate yogins, are expected to be proficient in what are generally referred to as 
the “Four Rites” (Sanskrit catuh karmani, Tibetan las bzhz), namely tran- 
quilizing, prospering, subduing and destroying. Grouped under such headings, 
the appropriate ceremonies are described in the Yoga Tantra Durgatzpart- 
Sodhana, and although in other tantras this fourfold arrangement does not 
emerge so clearly, many commentaries seem to take it for granted, and it is in 
this form that they were accepted in Tibetan Buddhist tradition.'’ They were 
presumably arranged as a set of four, because as the Hevajra Tantra informs us, 
“everything goes in fours.’’!°® While they may be performed by means of mental 
concentration (such is the implication of the term “subtle vajra” as used just 
above), they are more usually accompanied by the performance of an appropri- 
ate homa ceremony, as described in more or less detail in most tantras. In 
Sanskrit homa (connected with the verbal root hu- meaning “to offer’) means 
simply an oblation made from Vedic times onward, usually as a burnt offering. 
The practice of making such an offering to the gods was taken up by Buddhists 
during the Mahayana period, and it was mentioned as we saw above in 
connection with the consecration ceremony as performed according to the 
Manjusrimilakalpa. It comes to be closely associated with rites involving 
“mundane” aspirations, the size and shape of the sacrificial hearth and the items 
which are consumed in the fire depending upon the kind of rite, tranquil or 
prospering, subduing or destroying, which is to be performed. While exegetical 
works go into great detail on the subject of the correct performance of an 
appropriate homa ceremony, the many variant references to be found in the 
tantras themselves suggest the exercise of much individual discretion in accord- 
ance with certain basic rules, such as sweet-smelling wood and useful products of 
a pleasant kind for beneficent rites and acrid wood and unpleasant items for 
harmful rites. 

195 From the STTS, ch. 8, Yamada’s Sanskrit ed., pp. 228-9, TT, vol. 4., pp. 247-4-4 ff. 

196 See my edition, vol. I, pp. 50-5. 


197 See SDPS Tantra, ed. T. Skorupski, pp. 68 ff. 
198 See H.T., 1.1.30 and the quotation from Vajragarbha's commentary in my vol. I, p. 88n. 
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Concentrated in thought he ignites the fire with sweet-smelling wood 
and self-composed in Vajra- Wrath he burns up evils by offering sesame oil. 

With the very same wood he ignites the one who consumes the oblation 
(= the fire-god) and by offering grain, prosperity for the house is assured. 

The sage ignites the fire with mellifluous wood and offering there the young 
shoots of millet with clarified butter, he causes an extension of life. 

With the very same wood he ignites the one who consumes the oblation 
and by offering there the young shoots of kuSa grass together with oil, 
protection is always assured. 

Or again: 

First lighting the fire with bitter wood and self-composed in Vajra-Wrath, 
by offering thorny branches (the victim is) truly coerced. 

Lighting the fire with the very same wood the wrathful one can petrify a 
moving man when he offers red flowers and fruits. 

Lighting the fire with the very same wood the angry yogin can bind with 
vajra-bonds when he offers metal filings. 


Lighting the fire with the self-same wood as he concentrates his thought, 
with wrath he causes death that moment as he offers peppercorns. 


Or again: 


Lighting the fire with acrid wood, the sage of wrathful mien offers the fruit 
and flowers of the tamarind tree for such 1s the best way of subduing. 

Well composed he lights the fire with the very same wood and with wrathful 
mien he offers the “fruit of desire” (a kind of mango) and so gains any 
form he pleases. 

Lighting the fire with the very same wood, he offers clusters of flowers of the 
“invisible plant” and becomes invisible at will. 

With thought well composed he lights the fire with the self-same wood, 
and offering there flowers of the ‘“‘sky-creeper” plant, he is able to fly 
in the sky.'99 


Generally it may be said that homa rites represent an important “additional 
practice” in all dealings with higher and lower divinities. There is frequent 
reference to them in the tantras because they serve as a support for the gaining of 
those powers, whether mundane or supramundane, which the consecration 
ceremony bestows, as it were, in anticipation. Thus they may be performed by 
the side of a mandala, in fact the eastern side, as an extra special offering to the 
divinities of the mandala, who have first been “coerced” into it in the manner 
described above. They may be offered to other divinities for special purposes 
who have likewise been brought first into the presence of the practitioner by the 
same powers of coercion. Some of the items mentioned in the above quotation 
suggests an element of sympathetic magic in that briars are offered for coercing, 
metal filings for binding foes, a fruit known as kama (also meaning “desire” in 
Sanskrit) for gaining the power to assume various forms according to one’s 


199 From the STTS, ch. 9, Yamada’s ed., pp. 240-2, omitting the spells, TT vol. 4, pp. 248-5-2 ff. 
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desire, and a plant. named adrsya (unidentified, but with a name which also 
means “invisible” in Sanskrit) for gaining the power to become invisible. In this 
respect, as throughout tantric teachings, we have the strange mixture of popular 
superstition and higher religious striving. In any case their effectiveness does not 
depend on the rite itself,and thus any apparent element of sympathetic magic is 
altogether transcended in Buddhist usage. They are only effective in so far as 
the one who performs this rite has first achieved a state of self-identification with 
the higher divinity whose consecration he has received. As a neophyte he will 
have received the appropriate consecration through the administrations of his 
religious teacher. As a confirmed practitioner himself, and better still one who 
cannot go into retrogression (avaivartika), having received the Master Con- 
secration (dcarya-abhiseka) in the mandala of the Vajra Sphere in accordance 
with Yoga Tantra theory, he can, as it were, summon his chosen divinity into 
himself any time by a process of self-consecration. 


f. The Process of Self-Consecration 

It is precisely this unshakable or adamantine (vajra) element present in the 
Yoga Tantras which separate their consecrations from those performed in 
accordance with otherwise similar rituals described in Action and Performance 
Tantras. Thus only with the Yoga Tantras and consequently with the Supreme 
Yoga Tantras do we reach a form of Buddhist practice that may be called Vajra- 
yana as distinct in some way from Mahayana. This distinction is clearly shown by 
the need to reinterpret the enlightenment of Sakyamuni Buddha as realized 
under the sacred pipul tree at Bodhgaya (see section III.1), thus subtly altering 
an account which had proved totally adequate for the followers of the early 
schools, referred to generally now as Hinayana, and of the Mahayana. This 
includes the practitioners of the so-called Action and Performance Tantras, 
which, as has been shown above, are best understood as part of conventional 
Mahayana practice. 

The fundamental tantra of the Yoga Tantra class, namely the “Symposium of 
Truth,” after the opening praises proceeds to describe the process of self- 
consecration into the newly conceived adamantine state which the Bodhisattva 
Siddhartha (the future Sakyamuni Buddha), who is here referred to with the 
variant name of Sarvarthasiddhi, needs to receive in order to attain this further 
state of enlightenment (abhzsambodhz). 


The Lord the Great Thought of Enlightenment known as the Great Bodhi- 
sattva Samantabhadra (All Good) resides in the hearts of All Tathagatas. 
Then this Buddha-Field (viz., our world) became filled with all the Tatha- 
gatas the size of sesame seeds. They all came together as an assembly and 
approached that great being, the Bodhisattva Sarvarthasiddhi,as he sat on the 
seat of enlightenment. Going up to him, they displayed their glorious forms 
(sambhogakaya) and said: “O son of good family, how will you realize the 
highest enlightenment, you who undergo such privations in your ignorance of 
the Truth of All Tathagatas?” 
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Then the great being, the Bodhisattva Sarvarthasiddhi, thus urged by all 
the Tathagatas, arose from his state of immobile®™ concentration and making 
a salutation to all the Tathagatas, spoke thus: “O Lord Tathagatas, teach me 
how I should gain access to such truth.” Then all the Tathagatas said with one 
voice to the Bodhisattva: ‘‘Proceed with this mantra, reciting it as much as you 
please, which clarifies and composes one’s thought and which is spontaneously 
effective: OM CITTAM PRATIVEDHAM KAROMI (OMI penetrate thought)!” 

Then the Bodhisattva said to all the Tathagatas: “I see, as it were, a lunar 
disk revealed in my own heart.” All the Tathagatas replied: “That, O son of 
good family, is Thought which is naturally radiant ( prabhdasvara).*" As one 
works upon it, thus it becomes, just like stains (disappearing) on a white 
garment.” Then in order to develop his knowledge of Thought which is 
naturally radiant, they got him to raise the Thought of Enlightenment with 
this mantra which is spontaneously effective: OM BODHICITTAM UTPADAYAMI 
(OM I raise the Thought of Enlightenment)! 

Then the Bodhisattva, having raised the Thought of Enlightenment with 
the sanction of All Tathagatas, said: “That appearance of a lunar disk, I see 
it really as a lunar disk.” All the Tathagatas said: “The heart of All Tatha- 
gatas, that Rising of Thought known as Samantabhadra has become manifest. 
Proceed with it well! Now in order to stabilize that Rising of Thought known 
as Samantabhadra of All Tathagatas, concentrate on the form of a vajra on 
the lunar disk in your heart, as you recite this mantra: OM TISTHA VAJRA 
(OM Vajra stay)!” 

The Bodhisattva said: “Lord Tathagatas, I see a vajra on the lunar disk.” 
All the Tathagatas said: “Stabilize this Thought-Vajra of All Tathagatas, 
known as Samantabhadra, with this mantra: OM VAJRATMAKO ‘HAM (OM I 
am Vajra itself)!” 

Then the Vajra-elements of the Body, Speech and Mind of All Tathagatas, 
as many as there are throughout the whole of space, entered that Being- Vajra 
with the consecration of All Tathagatas, and that Lord Sarvarthasiddhi, the 
great Bodhisattva, was consecrated by All Tathagatas with the vajra-name 
consecration, naming him Vajradhatu (Vajra-Sphere). 

Then Vajradhatu, the great Bodhisattva, said to all the Tathagatas: “I see 
myself, O Lord Tathagatas, as the Body of All Tathagatas.” All the Tatha- 
gatas said: “O Great Being, envisage yourself as the Vajra of Being, that 
Buddha-Form that comprises all excellent manifestations, reciting this 
mantra which is naturally successful: OM YATHA SARVATATHAGATAS 

TATHAHAM (OM I am as All Tathagatas are)!” 

As he said this, the great Bodhisattva Vajradhatu, knowing himself to be a 
Tathagata, made salutation to all the Tathagatas and said: “Empower me, 
Lord Tathagatas, and stabilize this state of enlightenment.” When he said 


200 “Immobile” translates Tibetan mz-g-yo-6a; the Sanskrit has aspharana, normally translated 
by the Tibetans as “space-prevading” (mkha’-khyab- pa). See also p. 303 below. 

201 Up to this point the present passage is also quoted by Indrabhuti in his Jrianastddhi (B. Bhatta- 
charyya, Two Vajrayana Works, p. 81, ll. 18ff. However there he dilates a little on the term 
prabhasvara, meaning radiant or luminous, which comes much into favor in tantric Buddhism. The 
Tibetans render it by ‘od-gsal, literally translated as “clear light” but here, as was often the case, they 
were coining a new word for a Sanskrit Buddhist term for which they possessed no equivalent. 
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that, All Tathagatas entered the Being-Vajra of the Tathagata Vajradhatu, 
and at that very moment the Lord Vajradhatu became fully enlightened in the 
wisdom of the sameness of All Tathagatas; he entered upon the secret pledge of 
the symbol of the wisdom of sameness of All Tathagatas; he entered upon the 
secret pledge of the symbol of the wisdom of sameness of the vajra-gem 
consecration of All Tathagatas; his self-nature was purified in his under- 
standing of the wisdom of the sameness of the Dharma of All Tathagatas; he 
became the source of the wisdom of that spontaneous brilliance which is the 
sameness of All Tathagatas; so he was transformed into a Tathagata, an 
Arhat, a perfectly enlightened Buddha. 

Then all the Tathagatas emerged once more from that Being-Vajra, and 
having been consecrated with the great gem-consecration of Akagagarbha, 
and having manifested the Dharma-wisdom of AvalokiteSvara, and having 
been established in the Universal Activity of All Tathagatas, they went to the 
summit of Mount Meru where there is a palace of gems with tiered roof, and 
having reached there they empowered the Tathagata Vajradhatu as the 
totality of All Tathagatas and they placed him on the lion-throne of All 
Tathagatas and he faced in every direction. 

Then the Tathagata Aksobhya, the Tathagata Ratnasambhava, the Tatha- 
gata LokeSvararaja and the Tathagata Amoghasiddhi, having received 
themselves empowerment in the totality of All Tathagatas, in order to express 
the universal sameness of the Lord the Tathagata Sakyamuni with regard to 
the sameness of all directions, took their places in the four quarters.” 


As has been shown above, this set of Five Buddhas is fundamental to the 
mandala of the Vajra-sphere (vajradhatumandala), and now the above quota- 
tion makes clear that the whole manifestation is comprised by Sakyamuni 
Buddha, who has been consecrated as Vajradhatu. While he is of the essence of 
All Tathagatas, he is also essentially Vajra- Being (Vajrasattva), and thus Vajra- 
pani’s Vajra Family, relegated as the lowest of three in Action and Performance 
tantras, has come to pervade all others as the one essential “family.” Reading on 
in this particular tantra, one notes that Vajrapani himself emerges as an expres- 
sion of Samantabhadra, named above as the Lord Bodhisattva of the Thought 
of Enlightenment. It may be worth noting in this respect that when all the 
Tathagatas emerge once more from the Vajra of Being (Vajradhatu alzas Sakya- 
muni), they receive the gem-consecration of AkaSagarbha (the presiding Bodhi- 
sattva of the Gem Family), they are proficient in the Dharma-wisdom of 
AvalokiteSvara (the presiding Bodhisattva of the Dharma/Lotus Family) and 
they are intent on the universal activity of Visvakarma (‘Universal Action,” the 
presiding Bodhisattva of the Karma or Action Family). Logically no mention is 
made in this context of the Vajra Family, because all these emerging Tathagatas 
are already vajra-beings.” Thus it may be fairly stated that with the appearance 

202 STTS, Yamada’s Sanskrit ed., pp. 7-10; TT vol. 4, pp. 219-4-2ff. 


203 The presiding Bodhisattva of the Vajra Family is in fact Samantabhadra, whence emerges 
Vajrapani. From AkaSagarbha emerges Vajragarbha/alias Vajraratna (Gem Family); from Avalo- 
kiteSvara emerges Vajranetra/Vajradharma (Lotus Family); from ViSvakarma energes Vajrakarma/ 
Vajravi$va (Karma Family). For these various equations see my introduction to the STTS, pp. 26-8. 
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of the Yoga Tantras we have an effective Vajrayana. Because of the presence of 
this ““adamantine element” the consecrations received in the Vajradhatu and 
related mandalas have a different character (whether real or supposed it is not 
for an outsider to assert) from the very similar consecrations bestowed in the 
mandalas of Action and Performance Tantras. In these a pupil progresses to 
mastership in due course, receiving a “master’s consecration,” but this remains 
within the conventional Mahayana context, and thus is to be distinguished from 
the (vajra-)acarya-abhiseka (Master Consecration) of the Yoga Tantras. 


14. FURTHER CONSECRATIONS 


a. Interpretations of the Higher Consecrations, Scholastic, Lyrical and Ritual 

We have already observed that the whole series of consecrations as given in the 
first three classes of tantras (Action, Performance and Yoga) and there regarded 
as complete, come to be regarded in tantras of the Supreme Yoga class as 
representing in combination merely the first of a higher set of further con- 
secrations, and to this primary set a further three are added, thus making a 
separate set of four. There are variations of a comparatively minor kind in the 
primary set as formulated by followers of Supreme Yoga tantras, the number of 
items usually amounting to six or seven. The short work by Advayavajra on the 
subject, which was quoted above, lists six such primary consecrations, namely: 
water, crown, vajra, bell (also referred to there as “royal”), name and master.” 
Regarding them all as essentially one consecration, whether known as that of the 
jar, or the master or the vidya, he goes on to define the three higher consecra- 
tions, known as the Secret, the Knowledge of Wisdom and finally the Fourth. 
His description of these three further consecrations is certainly recondite, and 
for this very reason it may serve as a suitable introduction to this particular 
section. The whole matter should become clearer as we proceed: 


The Secret Consecration is the bestowal of the Thought of Enlightenment, 
which is produced simultaneously on both sides and it is for the purpose of 
making Wisdom ( prajva) a ground for faith (Sraddha) and for protecting the 
pledge (samaya). One bestows it from the secret places of Wisdom and 
Means (upaya) and so it is defined as secret.?% 

There are two definitions for Knowledge of Wisdom. Knowledge (arises) by 
Wisdom, and Wisdom is the external knowledge. The intellect (buddhz) 
contains (within itself) the (various) aspects of subject and object; (and at the 
same time) Wisdom 1s identifed as woman with the nature of the four elements 
(earth, water, fire and air), the five aggregates of personality, form etc. and 


204 An admirable article by Per Kvzrne, “On the Concept of Sahaja in Indian Buddhist 
Tantric Literature,” deals with most of the topics covered in this particular section, with which it 
may be helpfully read in conjunction. Thus on his p. 93 there is a diagram showing the realationship 
between the six or seven consecrations of the primary set. 


205 “One bestows” following the Tibetan version, which represents Sanskrit dapayate; Bhatta- 
charyya’s edition reads dfpayate, “one causes it to shine forth.” Either is possible. 
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the six spheres of sense. It is the knowledge of her (Wisdom’s) Thought of 
Enlightenment, and it is in her that these characteristics have arisen. Such is 
the first definition. She too is that state of consciousness which is void of the 
dual aspects of subject and object. This is the other definition. 

According to some the meaning of the Fourth (Consecration) is the final 
objective (sadhyam) involving the seven constituents of enlightenment as 
characterized by the Knowledge of Wisdom. Others say that the Fourth 
resembles the clear sky of autumn (as deriving from) the Knowledge of 
Wisdom. Yet others explain the Fourth as the pure state of self-existence 
(svabhava) conveying that absence of duality where the Knowledge of Wisdom 
in its natural state is united with its evolved state as produced from the natural 
state. Other views are not stated through anxiety of writing too much. ?” 


We have already met Wisdom ( praj7ia) with the two applications to which Adva- 
yavajra here refers. As the Perfection of Wisdom, it (or she) is the absolute, 
whether defined as the Void (Sinyata) according to Madhyamaka teachings, or as 
Pure Consciousness, where there is no duality of subject and object, as taught by 
the Mind Only school. At the same time in accordance with this later tantric 
terminology she is the feminine counterpart of Means (updaya), for without the 
Means, Wisdom remains unattainable. The Means as we have seen is the form 
of the practitioner’s chosen divinity with whom he must identify himself in the 
embrace of Wisdom. Depending upon the context, the absolute, neither male 
nor female, may be referred to as though it were one or another, e.g., as the 
Perfection of Wisdom, who is certainly feminine, or as one of the several male 
titles for the absolute such as Vajrasattva, Great Vairocana etc. Envisaged from 
the male side, Wisdom can be seen as representing the evolving universe, and 
thus she is described above as having the nature of the four elements, of the 
aggregates of personality and of the spheres of sense. One may observe in 
passing that this interpretation of her corresponds with that of the Saktz in Hindu 
tantric terminology, for in these Supreme Yoga tantras, as we have already seen, 
Hindu and Buddhist notions are often intermingled. 

Through the union of Wisdom and Means there comes the Thought of 
Enlightenment (bodhicitta), “produced simultaneously on both sides,” as 
defined above, and this is identified ritually with the drop of semen (bindu) at 
the tip of the vajra (the male organ) as it rests in the lotus (the female organ). It 
is with this “drop” taken “from the secret places of Wisdom and Means” that the 
master consecrates his pupil in the Secret Consecration by placing it on the tip of 
his tongue. Thus consecrated, the pupil may proceed to the next consecration, 
the Knowledge of Wisdom,*” when he knows Wisdom herself by being united 
with her. He experiences in her embrace external experience (the external world 
as defined by the four elements etc. above), which through the ecstatic union 


206 Translated from Aduayavajrasamgraha, p. 38, ll. 24ff. The present extract is the direct 
continuation of the earlier passage translated in III.13.d. 
the context of these consecrations, I remain aware of other translations sometimes employed for these 
elusive terms. 
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becomes reabsorbed into the natural nondual state of absolute nonduality, as 
defined in Mahayana philosophical concepts. In our above quotation the term 
used for “natural state” is prakrtz-rupa as distinct from the evolved state (vtkara- 
rupa) of absolute being, and this particular terminology belongs rather to non- 
Buddhist, viz., Sankhya philosophical theory, but it may fairly be regarded as 
now belonging to a common Indian cultural heritage. Perhaps one may point 
out at this stage that the same term in Sanskrit, just as in English, may carry 
interpretations that appear to be opposites, depending upon the viewpoint of the 
user. Thus what is defined as “real” in everyday terms may at the same time be 
described as “unreal” in absolute terms when its transient and contingent nature 
is taken into account. Likewise the term prakrtz may refer to the absolute in its 
natural quiescent state or it may refer to the natural condition of things in the 
everyday world. 

The Fourth Consecration, a consecration in the sense that it is induced by 
one's master, is precisely this transcendent state, which resembles the clear sky of 
the Indian autumn in its utter vacuity after the last of the monsoon rainclouds 
have finally passed. The relationship between the Third and Fourth Consecra- 
tions is expressed in terms of grades of joy, known as Joy, Perfect Joy, the Joy of 
Cessation and the Natural or Innate Joy. This fourth joy comes about in the 
Fourth Consecration with which it is effectively identical, and the term used for 
it—yet one more term for this nonconceptual absolute state— is sahaja, 
meaning inborn, natural, innate. ?°% 


The first joy is of this world; the second is of this world; the third joy is of 
this world, but the Innate exists not in these three. 
Neither passion nor absence of passion is found there, nor yet a middle 


208 The meaning of this word in the present context has been well defined by S. B. Dasgupta in 
Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 77ff. He translates it regularly as “Innate,” as do M. Shahidullah, G. 
Tucci and others including myself. More recently Herbert Guenther with his well known zeal for 
coining new terms has argued for a translation as ‘‘co-emergence,” followed by Per Kvzrne (op. cit., 
pp. 88-9), who prefers “simultaneously-arisen." Both these rather cumbersome circumlocutions are 
based upon the Tibetan term (lhan-cig skyes- pa) which is a literal translation of the Sanskrit saha-ja; 
when broken into its two parts thus, it means “born together with,” hence the accepted meaning of 
inborn, natural, innate etc. It can be a fallacy to base translations of Buddhist Sanskrit terms on the 
Tibetan equivalents, which often had to be invented with great ingenuity, simply because suitable 
terms did not already exist in their language. Should we abandon the term “absolute” in translations 
of Buddhist works because the Tibetans rendered Sanskrit paramartha (supreme reality) as don- 
dam- pa and invent a more literal rendering? Should we renounce the use of the term “relative truth” 
because the Tibetans devised the term kun-rdzob (literally: altogether false) for the Sanskrit samurtt 
(literally: concealment)? Such a proceeding leads to absurdity when the Indian term 4rhat (literally: 
worthy) as used of a perfected Buddhist saint of the older schools, appears in English translation as 
“foe-destroyer” (taceat, my friend Jeffrey Hopkins), because the Tibetans chanced to interpret it 
incorrectly by breaking the Sanskrit into two parts as supposedly derived from ari-hat (striker of 
foes), when they were devising a suitable technical translation. The Tibetan achievement in building 
up an entirely new vocabulary for their translations from the Buddhist Sanskrit is altogether 
remarkable, but we seldom find suitable English terms for those same Sanskrit ones by retranslating 
their skillful inventions. In the present case to translate sahaja as coemergence or simultaneously- 
arisen is rather like taking the English word “inborn” and insisting on interpreting it as in-born and 
then using such a circumlocution as “born interiorly.” It is made quite clear in our texts that the 
“Innate” is not “born together with” anything; it is totally free in its realization. 
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state. Because of its freedom from all three the Innate ts called perfect en- 
lightenment. The essence of all things and yet free of all things, one may mark 
it at the beginning of (the Joy of) Cessation, but from those other three joys it 
is free.?°° 


And again: 


From Joy there is some bliss, from Perfect Joy yet more; from the Joy of 
Cessation comes a passionless state, and finally the Joy Innatel 

The first comes by desire for contact, the second by desire for bliss, the third 
from the passing of passion, and by that the Fourth is realized. Perfect Joy 
may be called samsara, and nirvana the Joy of Cessation, with plain Joy as a 
middle state. But the Innate is free of all three, for there is found neither 
passion nor absence of passion, nor yet a middle state. 

In the realization of the perfect truth there is no Wisdom and no Means. By 
no other is the Innate told and from no one may it be received. It is born of its 
own accord by merit and by due attendance on one’s guru.?!° 


If exegetical works tend to be reticent on the subject of the Fourth Consecration, 
this is understandably so when treating of a mystical state that transcends all 
rationalizing philosophical concepts. Its praises can only be sung by those yogins 
who have experienced it using the allusive language of which the tantras are so 
full.?'!' If one holds to the view that this ultimate state, whether achieved by 
tantric means or by the Bodhisattva’s practice of the great perfections, remains 
one and the same, then all the categories of the latter must apply to the realiza- 
tion of the Fourth Consecration. Thus Advayavajra says that it involves the seven 
constituents of enlightenment, namely mindfulness, discernment with regard to 
Buddhist teachings, heroism, contentment, serenity, mental concentration and 
equanimity.?!” 

The Hevajra Tantra is largely concerned with these four consecrations and 
their interior realization, which we shall consider below, but the references tend 
to be scattered through various chapters, thus obscuring much of the procedure. 
However, in the very last chapter they are listed in the highly abbreviated form 
of the words of authorization pronounced by the teacher on each of the four 


occasions: 


Then the Adamantine One spoke regarding the four consecrations: 

(1) “O you who are already consubstantiated with the Vajra, take up the 
mighty vajra and the mighty bell and perform today for your pupil the bene- 
ficent act of a Vajra- Master.” 

(2) “Just as Bodhisattvas are consecrated by Buddhas, so in this Secret 
Consecration you are consecrated by me with the flow of ‘Thought’ (viz., the 


209 H.T., I.x.15, 17-18. 

210 Jbid., I.viii.32-6. 

211 See also Per Kverne, An Anthology of Buddhist Tantric Songs, e.g., nos. 3, 4, 13, 27, 29, 30. 
For a helpful discussion of the nature of this supreme state, see his article, n. 204 above, pp. 124ff. 


212 Concerning these seven constituents of enlightenment (bodhyariga), see Har Dayal, The. 
Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp. 149-55. : 
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Thought of Enlightenment, bodhicztta, in its actual and ritualized sense).” 

(3) “O thou great being, take, take to yourself this beautiful and delightful 
goddess, who bestows bliss. who bestows achievement (s¢ddhz), and having 
taken her, pay her full honor.” 

(4) “Such knowledge is Great Bliss, the Vajra Sphere, immaculate like 
space, tranquil and salvation-giving. You are your own progenitor."?!° 


Such in brief are the four consecrations. When one embarks upon a more 
detailed description, one becomes immediately aware of what may be regarded 
as conflicting interpretations in the canonical sources, but what must fairly be 
regarded of differing traditions as followed by different masters. Buddhists were 
never disposed to accept a central regulating authority for their beliefs and 
practices. For this very reason the teachings of Sakyamuni were from the start 
represented by so many different schools of thought, developing gradually into 
the rich variety of doctrine as described in previous chapters. Even greater 
freedom in interpretation of received teachings and in experimenting with 
techniques of yoga was taken for granted by the followers of the tantras, and one 
should thus be surprised at the amount of uniformity that was achieved rather 
than perturbed by conflicting interpretations. 


b. Scholastic Equations in Sets of Four 

At the same time some apparent problems.may be caused to us modern inter- 
preters by the interest taken by Indian exegetes in set patterns and lists, so that 
they bring sets of terms into parallel relationships, especially their favorite sets of 
four. Thus we are dealing with not only four consecrations and four grades of 
joy, but four moments, corresponding with the experiencing of the four grades 
of joy, and four mudrda (symbols), all of which have to be brought into some 
satisfactory mutual relationship. Such equations, which are partly forced in 
order to produce the desired patterns, are often made without reference to what 
seems to occur in the actual consecrations as described elsewhere.?'* Thus many 
of the interpretations are symbolic of the overall unity that is the final objective 
and so may not be of great assistance as an explanation of a particular passage. 
This overall preoccupation with sets of four is freely stated in the very first 
chapter of the Hevajra Tantra and it needs to be taken into account whenever 
these terms occur arranged in similar patterns in the commentaries. The object 
of all tantric practice, one may well add of all Buddhist practice, is the total 
reintegration of scattered personality in the pristine state of self-realizing 
wisdom. Thus the whole process, whatever appears to occur outwardly, takes 

213 H.T., II.xii.1-4. See below III.14.c for the full context of these verses. 


214 An example of this is provided by Kanha’s commentary on the four consecrations as translated 
by me in H.T., vol. I, pp. 131-3 and again by Per Kverne, art. cit. n. 204, pp. 122-3. As he 
observes, ‘beyond doubt this passage raises as many questions as it answers.” These questions relate 
to the manner in which the various sets of items are correlated, and this particular explanation is 
further complicated by relating the three higher consecrations with pupils whose faculties are weak, 
medium or strong, so that they might appear as alternatives. This is scarcely intended, and one may 
assume that the same pupil's faculties are strengthened as he proceeds. Concerning the correlations 
of the mudra in this passage, see immediately below. 
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place within the practitioner's personality as expressed by his actual human 
body. While the body may be no more real than any other external phenomena, 
it provides the yogin with the only available means in order to attain his goal. All 
other means, mantras, mandalas, “symbols” (mudrda) of various kinds, as well as 
philosophical teachings as propounded by different schools, the various kinds of 
tantric texts etc., all are subservient to the practice of yoga as performed with 
one’s own body as the final means. Thus as we are told, “everything goes in 
fours,” and all these sets of four are arranged symbolically within the yogin’s 
body, corresponding with the four vital nerve-centers (known as cakra or 
“wheels” in Sanskrit), between navel and genitals, at the heart, the throat and 
the head. The symbolic nature of the whole arrangement is well illustrated by 
the use made of the Sanskrit words evam maya, which in this particular context 
are left untranslated by Tibetan translators for reasons which will be apparent. 
These are the opening words of all sutras and tantras, followed by the third word 
Srutam, and together the three mean “thus by me (‘twas) heard,” indicating 
originally that the canonical work about to be recited was indeed heard from the 
mouth of the Buddha. However, Srutam means not only heard, but alsb learned 
and understood. Hence the four syllables E-VAM MA-YA symbolize the whole 
truth of that tantra and by implication of all tantras and the whole Buddhist 
doctrine. Thus they too may be incorporated within the yogin’s body. In a 
different context where the polarity of Wisdom and Means, of female aspect and 
male aspect, of the lower part of the body and the head, are under considera- 
tion, then EVAM alone can express the final truth of unity and so the three words 
evam maya Srutam are interpreted as “I have understood E (Wisdom) and VAM 
(Means) as a unity.” Thus, speaking of himself, Hevajra can say: “I dwell in that 
Paradise of Bliss in the bhaga of the Vajra- Maiden in the casket of Buddha-gems 
with the form of the letter E” (see below III.15.c). This comparatively simple 
example illustrates the deliberately affected nature of such equations and the 
way in which they can be differently applied depending upon the context. Since 
we are now dealing with fourfold sets, it may be useful to reproduce the various 
sets listed in the Hevajyra Tantra (1.i.22-30), adding the other sets which are 
given later in the same work and a few from elsewhere. 


Navel Heart Throat Head 

E VAM MA YA 

Locana Mamaki Pandaravasini Tara 4 goddesses 
nirmana dharma sambhoga great bliss 4 nerve centers 
64-petalled 8-petalled 16-petalled 32-petalled 4 lotus flowers 
variety development consummation blank 4 moments 
worship adoration coercion achievement 4 requisites 
SOrrow its origin and cessation the way 4 truths 

self mantra divinity knowledge 4 realities (tattva) 
joy perfect joy joy of cessation joy innate 4 joys 

Sthavira Sarvastivada Sammitiya Mahasanghika 4 schools 


To these we may add: 
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master secret knowledge of fourth 4 consecrations 
wisdom 
smile gaze embrace union 4 attitudes 
Action Performance Yoga Supreme Yoga 4 tantra classes 
karma- (samaya- (dharma- mahamudra 4symbols 
mudra mudra) mudra) 
Later we shall meet with: 
void extreme void great void universal void 4 voids 
light manifestation perception radiance 
of light of light 
relative imagined perfected omniscience 
thought thought thought 
(paratantra) ( partkalpita) ( parinispanna) 
mind mental states nescience 
awake dreaming deep sleep fourth (turzya) 


Before treating the set of four consecrations in detail we should give rather 
more general considerations to the various sets of four as here listed, distinguish- 
ing those which clearly have a prior claim to be considered as fourfold from 
those that have been reshaped to fit the overall fourfold scheme. We may also 
note that while some sets consist of graded items with the fourth item usually the 
supreme one, other sets are composed of four items of equal standing. One may 
well ask if there can be any logical relationship with sets of such different kind. 
Perhaps the first question concerns the reasons for this preoccupation with 
arranging so many items in these fourfold sets. We may note that many already 
existing patterns cannot be pressed into a fourfold scheme, such as Buddha- 
families, already recognized as either three, five and possibly six in number, or 
the five components of personality, or again the six senses and their corres- 
ponding spheres of sense, or the six or ten perfections of a Bodhisattva, and 
many other items. The basic Buddhist set of four items is clearly the set of Four 
Truths as attributed traditionally to Sakyamuni’s early preaching: 


O monks, what are the four noble truths? They are sorrow, the origin of 
sorrow, the cessation of sorrow and the way leading to the cessation of sorrow. 


In this set it is the third item that corresponds with nirvana and thus we might 
have expected an appropriate rearrangement to have been made. In any case we 
note that sets of four are quite common in early Buddhism. For there are four 
recognized magical powers, four stations of mindfulness, four “pure abodes” 
(whara) and four kinds of right effort. More significant for present consideration 
are perhaps the four stages toward perfection: 
entering the stream aonce-returner anon-returner  anarhat 
srota-apanna sakrdagamin anagamin arhat 
It is also interesting to note that the four “schools” or religious orders named are 
those under which all Buddhist monks were traditionally grouped,?!* and not the 


215 Concerning these four main groups, Sthavira, Sarvastivada, Sammitiya and Mahasanghika, 
one may refer to I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, pp. xxiii-v and pp. 1-20. The Hevajra 
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four philosophical schools as later formulated, namely, Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, 
Cittamatra and Madhyamaka.’!® 

Another well-established fourfold set is the one based on the waking state, the 
dream state, deep sleep and an unnamed fourth, which is described as “‘incog- 
nizant internally, incognizant externally, incognizant both ways, not even 
cognition itself, not cognitive, not noncognitive, unseen, inexpressible, ungrasp- 
able, uncharacterized, inconceivable, unnamable, the single essence of self- 
realization where all diffuseness is resolved, tranquil, peaceful, free of duality, 
thus they consider the Fourth to be. It is the Self which should be recognized.” In 
so far as Buddhist tantras display no inhibitions in even using the term Self 
(atman) for the absolute, this passage might well come from them. Apart from 
the word Self it describes quite adequately the goal of final enlightenment as 
conceived by more traditionally minded Buddhists. It comes in fact from the 
Mandikya Upanisad, and apart from the appositeness of the actual wording, the 
use of the term Fourth for the otherwise unnamable final state is significant.?"” 
The tantric yogins have transferred the symbolism from the act of falling asleep 
to the sexual act. 

All these sets of four so far considered belong to pre-Mahayana conceptions 
and in Mahayana doctrinal formulations no special interest seems to be given to 
fourfold patterns. Indeed all the other sets of four listed appear to be deliberate 
tantric Buddhist creations, developed either from Mahayana groupings that 
were not previously fourfold or from parallel Hindu tantric conceptions. Thus if 
one asks why Buddhist tantras have a predilection for fourfold arrangements, 
one might answer that they have been based either consciously or unconsciously 
on the earlier Buddhist fourfold schemes when the number was still felt to be 
especially significant. Alternatively they might have developed from the wish or 
the need to assert an even higher state of perfection than the one already 
formulated in traditional Mahayana teachings. This could well be so in the case 
of the Bodies of Buddhahood. I have already referred in section II.4.f to the way 
in which the earlier concept of two Buddha-bodies, in effect the human form in 
which he appears on earth (ntrmadnakaya = “transformation body’) and the 
form in which he exists absolutely (dharmakaya), was extended to three or even 
occasionally four Buddha-bodies. However, when four are mentioned, two of 
them are different kinds of Glorious Body (sambhogakaya = “enjoyment body’) 
and the Dharma-body, also referred to as the Self-Existent Body, remains 
supreme. In general it is clear that the generally accepted Mahayana conception 


Tantra records Samuidz, but the Tibetan version confirms that Sammitiya (kun-gyzs bkur-ba) is 
intended. 


216 For a description of these one may refer to Geshe Lhundrup Sopa and Jeffrey Hopkins, 
Practice and Theory of Tibetan Buddhism, pp. 65ff. 


217 One may refer to Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upanisads, pp. 695-705. These four stages, 
waking, dreaming, etc. are not listed in H.T., but see I.ix.19. Naropa uses them in his com- 
mentary on the Kalacakra Tantra (Sekoddesatika, p. 27 top) in order to theorize on a set of sixteen 
Joys, produced by combining these four stages with Body, Speech, Mind and Wisdom (jnana). Such 
are the invented complexities with which one meets in this exegetical literature. 
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remains a threefold one. In the tantras this is consciously increased to four with 
the so-called Self-Existent Body placed above the dharmakaya. It is also referred 
to as the Innate Body (sahaja-kaya) or as the Body of Great Bliss (mahasukha- 
kaya) with reference to the experience of the Four Joys as realized through the 
fourfold consecration. The conception of this tantric fourth Body seems to be 
the special preserve of Supreme Yoga Tantras, although the way is prepared for 
it in Yoga Tantras, which often refer to the gaining of a Vajra-Body without 
however disrupting the accepted Mahayana theory of three Buddha-bodies. 

As we see from the above table (p. 248) it is as Buddha-bodies that the four 
main nerve centers within the yogin’s body are named, but they are not arranged 
in the normally ascending order in that the Dharma-Body is placed below the 
Glorious Body. Some reason for this, of doubtful value it seems, is given in the 
Hevajra Tantra, where the set of Buddha-bodies is significantly still referred to 
as three, although four are in fact named: 


The Three Bodies are said to be inside the body in the form of “wheels,” 
and the perfect knowledge of them is called the “wheel” of Great Bliss. 

The Three Bodies, transformation, glorious and dharma, and the Body of 
Great Bliss too are situated at the perineum, the heart, the throat, the head. 

The Transformation Body (nzrmana- kaya) 1s at the place where the birth of 
all beings comes about; one is formed (nzrmiyate) there, and so it is called 
nirmana-kaya. 

Dharma is expressed as thought, so the Dharma- Body 1s at the heart. 

Sam bhoga is said to be the enjoyment of the six kinds of flavor, and so the 
Enjoyment- Body is in the throat, while Great Bliss resides in the head.?!® 


The presence of these four wheels or nerve-centers within the body, identified 
experimentally, could be another reason for the invention of so many other 
fourfold patterns to fit this fundamental one. However, the allocation is so 
arbitrary and displays so many variations that this can scarcely ‘be the case. 
Firstly the lowest center is sometimes placed at the genitals and sometimes at the 
navel. According to Hindu tantric theory they are found at both places and the 
total number may be as many as seven: the top of the head, between the eye- 
brows, at the throat, the heart, the navel, the root of the penis and the peri- 
neum. When it suits a particular argument, locating the Five Buddhas within 
the body, or even all six, five or six wheels are specified.?!9 

However, despite such variations, four nerve-centers may be regarded as 
normal in Buddhist tantras of the Supreme Yoga class. They are described as 
lotus flowers with differing numbers of petals and a Buddha-Goddess is allocated 
to each center. One may note that Hindu goddesses are likewise allocated to the 
seven nerve-centers of Hindu tradition together with the differentiated lotus 
flowers.**° The controlling element in this Buddhist tantric arrangement would 


218 H.T., I.iv.51-5. We may note at once a certain vagueness concerning the position of the 
lowest nerve-center: the navel, the genitals and here the perineum. 

219 For examples see H.T. vol I, Introduction, p. 38. 

220 See further on this S. B. Dasgupta, An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, pp. 161 ff. 
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seem to be the Four Buddha-bodies, fixed at four for the reasons suggested 
earlier, namely the prevalence of fourfold sets in earlier Buddhism and the 
impled claim to a higher state of achievement than could be gained by the more 
conventional Mahayana practice. A similar suggestion is implied by the placing 
of a final (fourth) grade above the three modes of existence postulated by the 
followers of the Mind Only school, namely the imagined one ( parzkalpzta), the 
relative or conditioned one ( paratantra) and the perfected one ( parinispanna), 
where this third item is the equivalent of buddhahood (see II.4.c). As we shall 
see below (III.15.d) even the “perfected one’ has to be transcended in 
omniscience. 

The above discussion may explain why there are four consecrations, and since 
there are these four, why there should also be four joys and four moments, 
although as we shall see, these do not in practice correspond with the four con- 
secrations. It is felt that there should also be four grades of mudra, but when the 
Hevajra Tantra was compiled the only terms of this kind employed are mudra 
and mahdmudra. Later commentators introduce a dharma-mudra and a 
samaya-mudra, but there is so much disagreement on how this particular set of 
four should be arranged that its arbitrary nature is clearly revealed.??) The “four 
requisites” and the “four realities” are consistent sets arranged to fit the fourfold 
scheme and require no special comment. The “four attitudes” go together with 
the Four Joys, as experienced in the course of the fourfold consecration. To this 
we May Now return. 

First a short passage on the general theory may be quoted: 


The union of all Buddhas consists in the sound EVAM and by consecration the 
Great Bliss, the sound EVAM Is known. 

That beautifully shaped E adorned at its center with VAM Is the abode of all 
delights, the casket of Buddha-gems. 

It is there that the Four Joys arise distinguished by the Moments and from 
knowledge of the Moments there is blissful knowledge in EVAM. 

So yogins know that this EVAM is attainable through Four Moments, 
Variety, Development, Consummation (known as “rubbing’’) and Blank 
(for it lacks all characteristics). 

It is called Variety, because it involves different things, the embrace, the 
kiss and so forth. 

Development is different from this for it is the experiencing of blissful 
knowledge. 

Consummation is the reflection: “I have enjoyed this bliss.” 

Blank is quite other than these three, knowing neither passion nor absence 
of passion. 

The first Joy is in Variety, Perfect Joy in Development, Joy of Cessation in 
Consummation and Innate Joy in Blank. 

These four Joys should be experienced in due order in accordance with the 
fourfold consecration, Master, Secret, Wisdom, Fourth. 


221 A set of four mudra is already referred to in the STTS; see below pp. 265-9. 
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The first is clarified by a smile, the Secret by a gaze, the Wisdom Consecration 
by an embrace, and the fourth by union. 

This fourfold set of consecrations is for the purpose of perfecting living 
beings. The word consecration or sprinkling is used because one is sprinkled 
and cleansed. ?? 


This short passage contains all the essential elements of the main rite, and we 
shall deal with it in more detail below, separating the fourfold series of con- 
secrations. Commenting on the experiencing of the Four Joys in accordance with 
the fourfold consecration, Kanha relates them in pairs as they appear on the 
above table, simply because the main text is interpretable in this manner. In 
fact, as he makes quite clear in his following description of the consecrations, the 
master (guru) experiences the Four Joys in accordance with the Four Moments in 
the Secret Consecration, and after he has initiated his pupil, the pupil in turn 
experiences them in the Knowledge of Wisdom Consecration.*?* Thus the 
arrangement on the table is an artificial one. As for “clarification” by a smile, a 
gaze etc., the Sanskrit term means literally “purification” (uvSuddhz), but in 
Buddhist tantric usage it comes to mean “to represent” or “symbolize.” The 
meanings come together when it is said for instance that the Five Buddhas 
“purify” the Five Evils, but it can equally well be said that they “purify” the Five 
Wisdoms, which they effectively symbolize. Once again we note that this set of 
four, which relates closely to the Four Joys, is artificially arranged to correspond 
with the set of four consecrations, which is scarcely possible in practice. Even 
more artificially, it is paired by commentators with the four groupings of tantras 
(see p. 235, n. 190). 

Taking the series of consecrations in due order, we deal first with the Master 
Consecration, otherwise called the Jar or the Vidya (Knowledge) Consecration. 
As was noted above this corresponds in its general form to the whole series of 
consecrations, which makes up the main consecration ceremony in Action, 
Performance and Yoga Tantras, where the aim is the consubstantiation of the 
one consecrated with the chosen divinity. By this means he can not only be 
empowered as a powerful divinity, but even as we have seen as Vajrasattva 
himself (in Yoga Tantras), so that he is thereby preordained for buddhahood. 
Thus the full rite in the mandala completes the intended process. In tantras of 
the Supreme Yoga class all this is but the first consecration, preparing the 
neophyte for the two further ones, the Secret and the Knowledge of Wisdom, the 
last resulting in the spontaneous realization of the Fourth Consecration, which 
like the final Buddhist goal according to the whole Mahayana tradition, is 
altogether beyond the descriptive power of words. In descriptions of the set of 
four consecrations, commentators usually deal with the first one in great detail, 
as can be seen from the short work of Advayavajra quoted above. Its form clearly 
varied in accordance with the tradition into which the neophyte was to be 


222 HT. ILiii.2, 4-12. 


223 The relevant extract of Kanha's commentary has been translated by both Per Kveme and 
myself, see references in n. 204 above. 
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received. Thus in the case of the Hevajra tradition he would be initiated into the 
mandala of Hevajra and the attendant goddesses, whose meaning would be 
explained to him by his teacher, acting the part of Hevajra, effected by means of 
self-consecration. Our tantra contains a short chapter on thus consubstantiating 
oneself with one’s chosen divinity and this general process as described by some 
notable Tibetan scholars is already available in English translation.”*4 ' 


c. The Higher Consecrations According to the Tradition of Hevajra 

As for a description of the whole consecration ceremony we can do no better 
than follow that given in a short work entitled “The Rite of Consecration” (A bhi- 
sekavidht) written by one of the scholarly tantric yogins, named as Prajnasri.**° 
Having no knowledge concerning any possible surviving Sanskrit version, I am 
translating it from the Tibetan version as available in the Tibetan Canon.?*”° In 
its elaboration of the set of consecrations leading to the Master Consecration it 
helps to clarify the short work by Advayavajra already quoted above. It serves 
too as a useful commentary on the Hevajra Tantra II.xii likewise quoted above. 


The means of consecration are twofold, external and internal; externally 
there are eleven and they will be listed. The pupil should ask like this: 


Just as Vajrasattva has consecrated former conquerors, 
Do thou, well qualified, feel love for me and bestow the Vidya consecrations| 


Then the master collects water from the Jar of Victory and the other jars, 
pouring it into a scoop made of shell. He directs his thought toward Aksobhya, 
worships and praises him and then envisages him dissolved in light. Then from 
the three places (forehead, throat and heart) of Hevajra he envisages mani- 
festations coming from lightrays and filling the sky, and the (eight) goddesses 
thus manifest hold a jewelled jar and they consecrate the pupil on the top of 
the head with a stream of bodhicitta. Thus he envisages it, as he takes the 
water in the scoop and bestows the Water Consecration, reciting the mantra: 
OM Vajra-Jar consecrate HUM! He envisages Aksobhya on the pupil's head. 
Then with water from the general-purpose jar he sprinkles the crown made 
of gold or other material, and he meditates upon it as void. This void becomes 
the seed-syllable TRAM, yellow in color, and this turns into Ratnasambhava 
with three faces and six arms, and from him the crown reemerges. So he 


224 See mKhas-grub-rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras, ed. Lessing and Wayman, 
pp. 159ff., and Tsong-kha-pa as interpreted by Jeffrey Hopkins, Yoga of Tibet, pp. 1053ff. 


225 Itis difficult to suggest a plausible personal indentification for a religious name quite as stereo- 
typed as this. 


226 T.T., vol. 57, pp. 19-2-3 to 26-2-2, the passage translated being from p. 24-3-7 onward. Un- 
satisfactory and illegible words have been checked against the Narthang version, Tenjur, rGyud, 
vol. 22 (za), fo. 49a, ll. 6ff. A similar work entitled Hevajrasekaprakrtya (‘Procedure of Consecration 
in Hevajra”) has been edited in the Sanskrit original with a French translation by Louis Finot in 
“Manuscrits sanskrits de sadhana retrouvés en Chine,” Journal Astatique (1934), pp. 1-85. This text 
has many omissions and in the absence of a Tibetan translation its usefulness is limited to the 
comparisons that it affords with the one here selected. 
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bestows the Crown Consecration reciting the mantra: OM I bestow the Crown 
Consecration! He envisages Ratnasambhava emerging from behind the right 
ear of the pupil. 

Then he sprinkles the vajra with water of general purpose and meditates 
upon it as void. From this there emerges the seed-syllable JRIM, red in color, 
and this turns into Amitabha with three faces and six arms, and from him the 
vajra reemerges. Thus envisaging it, he says this verse: 


Consecration with the vajra, the Vajra Consecration of all Buddhas, 
Today you receivd this consecration, so take this vajra for the purpose of 
the achievements of all Buddhas! 


So saying he touches the pupil with it three times at the heart and then gives it 
into his right hand, thus consecrating him as he pronounces this mantra: 
OM I bestow the Vajra Consecration! He envisages Amitabha emerging from 
the back of the pupil’s neck. 

Then he sprinkles the bell with water of general purpose and meditates 
upon it as void. From this there emerges the seed-syllable KHAM, green in 
color, and this turns into Amoghasiddhi with three faces and six arms. Thus 
envisaging things, he recites this verse: 


The nondual reality of Wisdom and Means possessing the nature of the 
Dharma-Sphere, 

Take it with your left hand, embracing it, uniting with it, 

Such is the reality of the Vajra-Holder! 


So saying, he gives the bell into the pupil’s left hand, thus consecrating him as 
he pronounces this mantra: OM I consecrate you with Vajra Sovereignty, thou 
foremost onel He envisages Amoghasiddhi emerging from behind the pupil's 
left ear.??’ 

Then he sprinkles both the vajra and the bell with water of general purpose 
and meditates upon them as void. There emerges then the seed-syllable HUM, 
white in color, and this turns into Vairocana with three faces and six arms, He 
envisages the vajra and bell as emerging from Vairocana and he holds them 
on the pupil’s head as he intones this mantra: OM I consecrate you with this 
glorious namel So saying, he gives him the name of the family-divinity where 
the flower had fallen.”?? He envisages Vairocana emerging from the top of the 
pupil's head. 

Then he sprinkles the vajra with water of general purpose and meditates 
upon it as void. Thence there emerges the seed-syllable HOM, dark blue in 
color. He envisages this as transformed into a blazing vajra. Taking the vajra 
in his hand, the master recites this verse: 


This (vajra) pertains to all Buddhas and it reposes in the hand of Vajrasattva. 
You must always remain firmly holding to the vow of Vajrapanil 


227 The Tibetan text specifies the right ear, perhaps a copyist’s error. 


228 The flower has already been thrown as part of the previous rite of the mandala: “Then from 
the wreath around the scarf which covers the pupil's eyes, he takes a flower and places it in the pupil's 
hand. Saying ‘Receive, O Vajra, hol’ he throws it into the mandala. Then the master takes it up and 
fixing it on the pupil’s head, saying ‘Take it, O mighty one!’ etc. (pp. 24-2-7ff.). 
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Then the pupil should hold the vajra at its tip as the master intones this 
mantra: OM Abide in the vajra-pledge (samaya), which is the success of All 
Tathagatas. It is I who hold you to it. SVAHA HI HI HI HI HUM! Then giving 
the vajra into his hand, he says: “That Being without beginning or end, 
Vajrasattva, great rejoicer, Samantabhadra (All Good), Universal Self, Vajra- 
garbha (Vajra-Embryo),””? Lord of lords!” | 

Then he sprinkles the bell with water of general purpose and meditates 
upon it as void. Thence there emerges the seed-syllable AH, which turns again 
into the bell. Giving it into the pupil’s left hand, he recites this verse: 


This is the supreme reality, wisdom in the form of illusion, 

You should always cleave to it, this primeval enlightenment cleaved to 
by conquerors. 

It is the knowledge of the supreme vajra, indivisible in form like space.**° 


So saying, he gives it into the pupil's left hand. 

Then holding the vajra at his heart and resting the bell against his side, he 
should meditate in all clarity on Vajrasattva (Pl. 36). Then he makes this 
request: “Granting me the consecration of the irreversible wheel, grant me the 
substance of the gods of the mandala and the action of a guru, that I may 
always operate as a gurul” Then the master explains to him the substance of 
the mandala, the substance of its divinities and the action of a master (guru), 
Having understood all this, the pupil envisages himself as not passing beyond 
the phenomenal world (samsara). So this is the irreversible consecration.”*! 
Then placing the wheel in the pupil's hand, the master recites this verse: 


Turn the Wheel of the Doctrine in whichever way suits your converts, 
Thus benefiting living- beings throughout all the threefold world! 


Thus giving into the pupil's hands a vajra, a gem, a lotus flower and a crossed 
vajra, he recites the above verse. Such is the Consecration of Authorization. 

Then with his pupil placed before him, he should envisage a glistening 
drop, cleansed of impurity by the movement of breath, entering the pupil’s 
right nostril and emerging again by the left one. Envisaging it before him, he 
makes the prophetic pronouncement. He conceives of himself as Sakyamuni, 
holding the edge of his religious garb with his left hand at the level of the heart 
and with his right hand making the all-sacrificing gesture,**? as he pronounces 
these verses: 


I prophesy concerning you as the Tathagata Vajrasattva.?* 


229 In his ed. of the Hevajrasekaprakriya, L. Finot read vajra[m] Gavampatoh patth for what 
must be Vajragarbhah patipatth (op. cit., pp. 26 and 41). One may note that in his text this whole 
verse is wrongly applied to the bell instead of to the vajra. For the close relationship between Vajra- 
sattva alzas Vajrapani, Samantabhadra and Vajragarbha, see STTS, Facsimile Ed., p. 27. 

230 This verse is a variant of the one in L. Finot's text, op. ctt., p. 26, where instead of “in the form 
of illusion” there is a phrase meaning “said to proceed from sound,” thus clarifying the relationship 
between wisdom and the symbol of the bell. : 

251 With this account of the “irreversible consecration” one may contrast L. Finot's rather dif- 
ferent version, op. cit., pp. 43ff., noting that he has misread avaivarttka (irreversible) for avaivarnika 
(homogeneous). However this does not affect his translation of the following passage. 

282 “All-sacrificing gesture” = Tib. mchod-sbyin (skr. yayajuka; see Mahavyut patti 2847). 

283 The opening line of the prophesy occurs in L. Finot's text, op. cit., p. 27, 1. 1 and p. 41 
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Draw forth those who have fallen into unhappy rebirths 
thus effecting the salvation of living beings. 

You shall be a perfect Tathagata; you shall be the Sage of the threefold 
world. 

With one voice the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, the noble ones, prophesy 
perfect enlightenment for you, O worthy one. 

The fruit of the Great Symbol you shall attain. 

Receive this spoken word! 


Such is the Consecration of the Prophetic Announcement. 
Next one gives the Consecration of Encouragement: 


As disciples who enter the mandala are cleansed of defilements at the 

sight of it, 
So today there is no doubt that you are reborn in the family of the Buddhas. 
By entering this secret mandala where all defilement is gone, 
Hereafter there is no death and rebirth in this Way (yana) of Great Bliss. 
Existence is the Perfect Achievement, where both existence and nirvana 

are rejected, for you have attained that nirvana of no basis at all. 


Such is the Consecration of Encouragement. ‘O thou who art already con- 
substantiated with the Vajra, take up the great vajra and the great bell, and 
perform today for your pupil the beneficent act of a Vajra-Master,” so it is 
said in the Hevajra Tantra (see above pp. 246-7). 

Afterwards he endows him with the pledge (samaya): 


This vow of the achievement- pledge (szddhi-samaya) must always be 
observed by you. 

You must never let go the Vajra, the Bell, the Symbol, the Thought of 
Enlightenment. 

Have feelings of love toward those who would harm you and treat with 
respect your Vajra-brethren. 

Do not despise simple believers and do not speak ill of your teacher. 

Do not practice austerities and (self-inflicted) suffering, rejecting your 
own body. 

Take happiness as happiness comes, for here is a future Buddha.?*4 


Thus is he proclaimed and this is the pledge of the external consecrations. 

Then clothes and food and drink of different kinds should be placed before 
the pupil. The clothes should be blessed to represent divine garments,”*> and 
the food and drink blessed as ambrosia. Desiring good fortune for his pupil, 
the guru should intone a hymn of blessing. Such are the external con- 
secrations. 


As for the internal consecrations, there are three of them, Secret, Knowledge 


(translation) followed by the words bhur bhuvah svar (= earth, mid-atmosphere and heaven) but 
the text is broken at this very point. However, their presence here confirms that they relate to the 
prophetic statement of the Bodhisattva’s activity. See above, pp. 230-1 where Advayavajra includes 
them in his brief account. 


234 For this verse see L. Finot, op. ctt., p. 27, ll. 3-4. 


235 The divine garments are specified as pavicaltka etc., the Sanskrit term being transliterated and 
not translated in Tibetan. 
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of Wisdom and the Fourth. 

On the northern side of the main mandala one prepares a mandala, four- 
cornered and one fathom across, sprinkling it and dotting it with blood. In 
each of the four corners one sets an arrow covering it with cloth. On it one 
spreads a white blanket or a white cotton sheet, scattering flowers inside and 
outside (the circle). Then the pupil makes his request: 


As great honor is bestowed upon Buddhas by the Vajra of Enlightenment, 
O You, Celestial Vajra, bestow it today on me for the sake of Salvation.” 
Great Hero, Vajra of Enlightenment, grant me the Secret Consecration. 
Grant me the elixir of wisdom, grant me the emission of the vajral 


Then one places in the center of the mandala the Wisdom-maiden, sixteen 
years old, who has all the marks of perfection, who has been bathed with 
water containing sandalwood extract, saffron and camphor, in immaculate 
garments and adorned with all kinds of jewelry. She is consecrated as 
Nairatmya (the feminine partner of Hevajra). Her eyes and other organs of 
sense are consecrated as Irsyavajra and the others,**’ her body, speech and 
mind are consecrated as Khecari and the others,”** her five limbs are con- 
secrated to the Five Families, the Secret of Space is consecrated. Then 
envisaging the Family-Head (= Aksobhya) as resting on his crown, the master 
honors her with worship, external, internal and secret, praising her with 
acclamations, and thus he should unite in her embrace. Then he should recite 
the anuraga (enamoring) mantra, and as soon as there Is excitation he intones 
the refrain of HOM; as bliss descends, he recites puja (worship) mantra. Then 
with an elephant tusk he collects the bodhicitta from her pudenda and 
pouring it into a shell-receptacle, with a gesture of the ring-finger and the 
thumb, he drops it into the pupil's mouth. The pupil says: “O Bliss!” and 
drinks it without hesitation. 


Just as Bodhisattvas are consecrated by Buddhas, so in this Secret 
Consecration you are consecrated by me with the flow of “Thought,” 


as is taught in the Hevajra Tantra (see above, pp. 246-7). Such is the Secret 
Consecration. 

Then on the southern side of the main mandala one prepares a mandala for 
the Consecration of the Knowledge of Wisdom, four-cornered and one fathom 
across, anointing it with sandalwood and other perfumes. On it one places a 
white blanket or a white sheet, scattering flowers inside and outside. Con- 
secrating the Wisdom-maiden, the worship and so on are as before. The pupil 
makes his request in this way: 


You who abide in blissful wisdom, all hail to you O lord, 
Possessing the nature of al7 and kalz, rejoicing ocean of bliss, all haill?*9 


286 For this verse see L. Finot, op. cit., p. 30, ll. 7-8, and the Guhyasamaja Tantra in the extract 
quoted below (III.14.f). 

237 These are the goddesses symbolizing the Five Evils, irsya being “envy.” See the Hevajra Tantra 
vol. I, p. 129 for diagram, and the text, II.iv.16-19 of my edition. 

238 These three are Khecari (speech), Nairatmya (mind) and Bhucari (body). See the Hevajra 
Tantra, vol. 1, pp. 128-9. “Secret of Space" (mkha’-gsang) = pudenda. 

239 41s (= aetc., viz., the vowels of the Sanskrit alphabet); kal (= ka etc., viz., the consonants) 
reprsenting Wisdom and Means; see H.T. I.i.21. 
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All hail to you who disport yourself between Perfection and Cessationl?*° 
Grant me, O excellent lord, the Wisdom-Knowledge Consecration. 


Then the master gives the right hand of the Wisdom-maiden into the left 
hand of his pupil, addressing him thus: 


You must take her; the Buddhas declare her suitable in excellence.”*! 

Experience the holy bliss by the stages of the three knowledges,” 

For this is the place of the psychic nerve on the left-hand side of the 
precious vessel of buddhahood. 

This is the Sky-goers’ Mouth (kha-ga-mu-kha). 

This is the Queen of the Vajra-Sphere. 

By no other means but this is enlightenment ever obtained. 

Do not fail in cohabitation now and at all times. 


Then the Wisdom-maiden speaks: 


Boy! Can you eat my faeces and urine, blood and semen and human flesh? 
Such is the vow with women. Can you suck the lotus of my pudenda? 
Speak, boy, how is it? 


He replies: 


O goddess! How should I not? I can eat blood and semen and all. 
I will always perform this vow with women, and your pudenda too I 
shall suck. 


Then she says: 


My open lotus is the resort of all bliss, hurrah! 
You who take possession of her, use the lotus as should be! 


Then he kisses the lotus and unites in her embrace. As the bodhicztta 
descends, he should hold it as instructed, and the knowledge that he experi- 
ences is the Consecration of the Knowledge of Wisdom. Also quoting from the 
Hevajra Tantra: “O thou great being, take. take to yourself this beautiful and 
delightful goddess, who bestows bliss, who gives the resort, and having taken 
her, pay her full honor.”"” 

Then on the western side of the main mandala one should prepare the 
mandala for the Fourth Consecration one fathom across, sprinkling it with 
sandalwood scent and so on and with bodhicitta. On it one places a white 
blanket and so on and then the Wisdom-maiden, who is consecrated, adorned 
and honored just as before. Then the pupil makes his request in this manner: 


240 Viz., in the Joy Innate between Perfect Joy and the Joy of Cessation; how this comes about is 
explained in section III.14.d. 


241 | have translated this line as it occurs in the Tibetan version, but we probably have here a 
variant, seemingly inferior, of the text as it occurs in the CMT, C. S. George's edition, p. 22, 1. 28, 
translaton on p. 56, Il. 6-8. Other similarities with our present text may be noted on this 
page. 

742 Concerning the three knowledges, see the extract from the Pavicakrama translated in section 
III.15.d. They correspond to the three modes of “thought” according to the Mind Only school, 
capped by “omniscience” as the fourth and last stage. 


243 For this verse see above, p. 247. One may note that the word for “achievement” (siddhz) is 
replaced by “resort” (sthana). This certainly goes back to some Sanskrit original, precisely the one 
used by the Tibetan translators. See the H.T. vol. II, p. 100 and Kanha's commentary on p. 159, 
where he explains the “resort” as the resort of bodhicitta. 
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Salutation to you, the inward self of the sensible world, 

Salutation to you, inwardly gentle to sensible things 

and inwardly released from the sensible world, 
inward bestower of sensible things, salutation to youl 

O excellent lord, grant to me, the excellent Fourth Consecration. 

Then the master speaks thus: 

You must slay living beings. You must speak lying words. 

You must take what is not given. You must frequent others’ wives. 

If you do these things, no evil is done; great merit is yours. 

If these things you can do, I will give the Fourth Consecration. 

The pupil replies: 

Great protector, by your gracious favor, I can. 

Then he unites in the embrace, performs coition, and as the great bliss 
descends to the palace of knowledge, he reverses it upward to the level of non- 
cognition, holding it there. This experiencing of noncognitive knowledge is 
the Fourth in terms of its (psychophysical) support. The Fourth in terms of no 
support is to be known from one’s master’s mouth. 

Such knowledge is very subtle; it is the Vajra-sphere immaculate 

like space, tranquil and salvation-giving. You are your own progenitor. 


So it is said in the Hevajra Tantra. Such are the means of consecration. 


A distinctive feature of this account is the deliberate separation of the Fourth 
Consecration from the preceding one, each taking place at one of the four sides 
of the main mandala, the Master Consecration to the East, the Secret to the 
North, the Knowledge of Wisdom to the South and the Fourth to the West. 
There may be something artificial in this arrangement in accordance with the 
above discussed preoccupation with sets of four. Elsewhere it is clearly stated 
that the Fourth state arises spontaneously from the Third Consecration and thus 
as a consecration rite they are inseparable. It may be noted that the above 
description of the Fourth, despite a slightly changed terminology, adds nothing 
to what was said of the Knowledge of Wisdom. 

As seems to be usual in such exegetical works the three final consecrations are 
treated in a rather less explicit manner than the whole set that makes up the first 
one. However, they are easily supplemented by extracts from the Hevajra Tantra 
itself, and here it is noteworthy that the whole performance is not described in a 
coherently consecutive manner. For these three the feminine partner, known as 
the mudra (symbol) is required, assuming as we are for the present that the rite is 
actually performed. The yogin will already have received initiation into 
Hevajra’s mandala and so will be empowered to meditate upon Hevajra, absorb- 
ing him as it were into himself by the process of “self-consecration.” Thus. 
prepared he looks for a suitable girl between the age of twelve and twenty, who 
may be a relative or not or a girl of any class. 


Keeping continually to his meditative practice, having achieved the power of 
concentration and altogether self-collected, he should practice for 
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one month in secret while he still lacks a mudra. 

This reciter of mantras receives an order; he is ordered by yoginis: 

“Taking such and such a mudra, O Vajra-Holder, serve the cause of beings!” 

Taking this girl with her wide-open arms, endowed with youth and beauty, 
and who has come of age, he should prepare her with the Thought of 
Enlightenment (= according to Kanha, taking the threefold Buddhist 
“refuge” etc.). 

Beginning with the ten rules of virtuous conduct, he should expound to her 
the Dharma, how the mind is fixed on the divine form, concerning the 
pledges (samaya, namely those of the mandala) and in one-pointedness 
of mind. 

Within one month she will be fit, of that there is no doubt. 

So there 1s the girl freed of all false ideas and received as though she were a 
boon. 

Else he may produce a mudra by conjuring her forth by his own power from 
among the gods, the titans or men, or from local divinities (yaksa) or 
celestial attendants (kznnara). 

Then taking her one should perform the practice for the realization of one’s 
own composure, for this practice which is alarming in appearance is not 
taught for the sake of enjoyment, but with intentness on one’s own thought, 
whether the mind is steady or waving. (H.T. II.11.16-22) 


In the following chapter the actual consecrations are described in some brevity: 


The sixteen year-old Wisdom ( p7aj7a) he clasps within his arms and from the 
union of vajra and bell we understand the Master Consecration. 

She is fair-featured and wide-eyed and endowed with youth and beauty. 

With thumbs and fourth finger he lets (the drop) fall into the pupil’s mouth. 

The taste of universal sameness is thereby brought within the pupil's range. 

(This is the Secret Consecration. ) 


Then having honored and worshipped the Wisdom, the master should consign 
her to the pupil saying: “O great one, take thou this mudra who will bring 
you bliss,” and knowing his pupil to be fully worthy and free of envy and 
anger, he further commands him: “Unite, O Vajra-Holder!” 

(This is the Consecration of the Knowledge of Wisdom.) 


When the pupil has achieved the state of Perfect Joy, that moment which is 
free from all notions of diversity, the master should say: 

“O great one, this great bliss must be held to until enlightenment is won. 

O Vajra-Holder, serve the cause of living-beings!” 

So speaks the vajra-master as he sees his pupil overwhelmed in compassion. 

“This is the great knowledge subsisting in all bodily form, dual in appearance 
and yet free of duality, the Lord whose nature is both being and non-being. 

He abides pervading all things, moving and motionless, and he appears in 
illusive forms.” 

(This is the Fourth Consecration.) 

(H.T. IT.iii.13-17, 22-5) 
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The intervening verses (18-21) describe the pupil’s part and how he begs for 
consecration: 


. . . how he pronounces words of praise and worship, when he beholds his 
master with the mudra: 

O Lord of great tranquility, singly intent on this vajra-yoga, | 

Thou perfector of the mudra, now manifest in the indivisible vajra-yoga, 

As you now do for yourself, may you also do for me. 

Sunk as I am in the thick mud of samsara, save me who am helpless.” 
Then with pleasing food and drink, with liquor and meat of good quality, 
with incense, oblations and garlands, with bells and banners and lotions, with 
all these he should honor his lord. 


d. Consecration as a Psychophysical process 

These later consecrations involving the union of the teacher with the female 
partner, his consecrating of his pupil with the drop of semen that he exudes in 
this union, and then presiding over his pupil’s union with the same partner, are 
manifestly of an entirely different kind from the earlier set of consecrations as 
described in section 13 above. Since they are now referred to as a set of four, 
there seems to have developed a separate tradition according to which the term 
Master Consecration, which should include all six or seven earlier consecrations, 
comes to be applied to the entirely separate acts of the teacher’s union with the 
mudra and the formal introduction of her, which he makes to the pupil by 
allowing him to touch her breast, referred to in this particular context as the 
“yar,” thus justifying the alternative name of this first consecration as the Jar 
Consecration. Such at least is the tradition reported by Naropa in his com- 
mentary on the Kdlacakra Tantra.*** Despite other complications of interpre- 
tation which it will inevitably involve, I quote from a passage in his work that 
lists all the consecrations and clearly distinguishes the overall set of eleven 
(according to his tradition) from the special set of four. It will be noticed that the 
Four Joys are here brought into parallel relationship with the four consecrations, 
although during the actual rite, both master and pupil must experience them in 
turn. The extract may also be of interest in that an attempt is made to relate the 
four consecrations with the gradual movement of the Thought of Enlightenment 
(bodhicttta, whether conceived in its absolute or relative form ) from the top of 
the head to the orifice of the penis, where it must remain stationary at the final 
moment of the Innate Joy. The description is all the more curious in that more 
nerve-centers, consisting of variously petalled lotuses, are introduced than might 
seem to be strictly logical, namely the basic four which as noted above are typical 
of most Buddhist tantras, but not of the Kalacakra. 


244 See M. E. Carelli’s ed. of Sekoddesatzka, p. 22, ll. 22ff. and Per Kvzerne, “The Concept of 
Sahaja,” p. 96. 

245 See H.T. II.vi.30: “as relative, white as white jasmine, as absolute essentially blissful, it arises 
in the lotus- paradise, which is symbolized by the word EVAM.” 
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Also in the Tantra known as Vajra-Cage of Dakinis (Dakznivajra panjara) 

the eleven consecrations are listed thus: 

First the consecration with water, secondly with the crown, 

thirdly with the stole, fourthly with the vajra and bell, 

fifthly with self-lordship and sixthly with the name, 

seventhly with sanction and eighthly with the jar, 

ninthly with the secret consecration and tenthly with wisdom. 

By applying the vajra of reality he should give all vajra-vows. 

The teacher himself should proclaim this as the actual consecration-rite. 

One’s teacher must not be maligned and the word of the Blessed Ones never 
transgressed. 


These are the eleven consecrations, which are primary. As for the words “by 
applying the vajra of reality,” meaning by the clear teaching of the Lord, the 
set of four consecrations and the set of eleven consecrations should be recog- 
nized as quite separate by those who are wise. So it is said. Here is the nomen- 
clature in order for these four, (the consecration of) the Jar and the others, 
together with their associations, changing, unchanging, moving and 
motionless. Body etc. (viz., Speech, Mind, Wisdom) are easily understood. 
Then there are also the appellations, childlike, fully grown, mature and lord 
of creation ( prajapatz). 

As for the Wisdom-maiden ( praj7ia), she is from sixteen to twenty years old. 
By touching the breast of such a one who is worthy for this consecration and 
who delights one’s mind there is said to be a flow of bodhicztta. The bliss that 
is experienced by this flow of shining nectar (Sukra-amrta) from the four- 
petalled lotus at the top of the head to the sixteen-petalled lotus in the fore- 
head has the nature of Joy of Body, Joy of Speech, Joy of Mind, Joy of Wisdom 
(jnana), and this is childlike. Since it is obtained in the First Consecration the 
yogin is consecrated (as it were) with a receptacle of milk, and thus it is called 
childlike. 

Again by a slight up and down motion of the vajra in her pudenda there is 
said to be a flow of bodhicitta, namely from the thirty-two-petalled lotus in 
the throat to the eight-petalled lotus at the heart. The bliss that is experienced 
has the nature of the Perfect Joy of Body, Perfect Joy of Speech, Perfect Joy of 
Mind and Perfect Joy of Wisdom. Since it excels that which preceded it, it is 
known as fully grown. Such is the Secret Consecration. | 

Then by a strong up and down motion there is said to be palpitation 
(spanda), and this refers to the drop of shining fluid (Swkra) as it advances 
from the sixty-four-petalled lotus at the navel to the thirty-two-petalled: lotus 
in the secret parts. The exceedingly blissful state (produced) by the advance to 
the orifice of the vajra-gem of that pure flow of the moon-fluid (Literally: the 
foremost one of the fifteen parts),?*° referred to as “palpitation” (spanda), has 
the nature of the Joy of Cessation of Body, Speech, Mind and Wisdom. This is 
mature and such is the Consecration of the Knowledge of Wisdom. 

As for the meaning of the Great Symbol (mahamudra), it is the non- 


246 A frequent epithet of the moon, which from early times in India is identified with the male 
element. The edited Sanskrit text requires amendment from pancadasa-kamala to -kala, viz., from 
“fifteen lotuses” to “fifteen parts.” 
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palpitation (nzhspanda) that is born of enamorment (anuraga) characterized 
as the external experiencing of the savors of the one who is celestial. Non- 
palpitation refers to the checking of the outward flow from the vajra-gem, and 
the bliss that results from the nonemission of the moon-fluid has the nature of 
the Innate Joy of Body, of Speech, of Mind, of Wisdom. So it is known as 
Great Wisdom and such is the Fourth Consecration. Then further it is to be 
explained. He who has attained to this supramundane wisdom that is free of 
all obscurations (avarana) is lord of creation, and that is because of the 
perfection achieved by his having the created nature ( prajabhava) of the Five 
Tathagatas, the Five Buddha-Goddesses etc. as a transformation of the (five) 
aggregates of personality, the spheres of sense etc.”*” 


To translate a passage such as this is very much a tour de force, but it serves to 
illustrate how the Four Joys, paralleled by four consecrations, may be interpreted 
as an internal psychophysical process. Externally the pattern of events is thus 
rather different, when a master in the art is actually initiating his pupil by means 
of the requisite consecrations. But can the internal process of the descent of the 
bodhicttta really be intended as an actual one? This question may well be asked 
doubtingly, when one notes that its descent from the forehead to the throat and 
again from the heart to the navel remains unaccounted for. The Tibetan version 
seems to be partly aware of this discrepancy, for in the case of the second con- 
secration it refers incongruously to “the eight-petalled heart-lotus at the navel,” 
thus covering both nerve-centers in one. The more normal set of four nerve- 
centers would solve the problem, but the Kdlacakra Tantra appears to remain 
more closely attached to recognizable Hindu terminology than other tantras. 
One may note that the use of the term “lord of creation” ( prajapatz) and the 
related term “created nature” ( prajabhdva) might appear slightly awkward in a 
Buddhist context where all notion of a creating divinity and created beings is 
anathema, but such is inevitably the connotation of such terms from Vedic times 
onward, and only deliberate reinterpretation can make them suitable for 
Buddhist ways of thought. But we have already noted above that Supreme Yoga 
Tantras are not overconcerned with this problem. 

The Hevajra Tantra is reasonably consistent in its application of fourfold 
patterns. The most noteworthy discrepancy concerns the ordering of the Four 
Joys, for in certain contexts (II.ii.40 and II.v.66, 70) the Innate Joy is said to 
come between Perfect Joy and the Joy of Cessation. I suggested long ago that this 
reordering conforms with the ritualistic embrace and a return to normal experi- 
ence. Thus this arrangement could apply to their actual experience as distinct 
from their rather more artificial order in parallel with the four consecrations, 
where the Joy Innate is inevitably linked with the Fourth Consecration. We 
cannot expect complete consistency in matters of this kind, and dogmatic 


247 For the Sanskrit text, see M. E. Carelli, Sekoddesattka, p. 27, ll. 20ff.; for the Tibetan text see 
TT vol. 47, pp. 115-5-3ff. Compare a similar passage from the same work translated by Per Kvzerne, 
op. ctt., pp. 112-13. 
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assertions on such subjects are quite out of place.*** Even greater hesitation 
affects the ordering of the set of four mudra, once these were introduced. In this 
context the Hevajra Tantra uses only the terms mudrda in the sense of feminine 
partner and mahamudra (Great Symbol) as an expression for the absolute truth 
as realized through her. However, she is also referred to as Mahamudra, 
presumably with the result in mind, and she is also the Avadhiutz, the central 
artery, of which we shall say more below. The two other mudra which are intro- 
duced to make up an evolved set of four are the samaya-mudra and the jnana- 
or dharma-mudra. We have already met these terms in discussing the manner in 
which the divinity is absorbed into oneself or into its right position in a mandala, 
where samaya (pledge) refers to the external expression or “guarantee” of the 
divine presence, and this has to be fulfilled by the descent of “wisdom” (jrana) 
from above. When brought into parallel relationship with the four consecrations 
and joys, the artificiality of any suggested arrangement would seem to be 
apparent. /ndana- or dharma-mudra can only refer to the same ultimate reality as 
does the term mahamudra already in use, but they are placed below it much as 
the dharma-kaya comes to be placed below the “Self-Existent” or the Innate 
Body in another set of four. They are thus explained as the truth that is realized 
as a result of the union with the mudrda (now referred to as karma-mudra, 
“Action-Mudra”) either at the second or the third stage. The samaya-mudra can 
logically only come last and then only in relationship with the “Joy of Cessation” 
when that too is placed last. It can then be explained as the expression of 
supreme wisdom, which emerging from the absolute state (= mahamudra here 
as third stage) becomes manifest in the mandala in the form of the Five 
Buddhas, as Vairocana or one’s chosen divinity.**? Efforts to place it third or 
fourth do not seem to be very satisfactory. 

As already stated, these disagreements and apparent contradictions in the 
ordering of the Four Joys, Moments and Four Symbols arise from their artificial 
arrangement in parallel with the four consecrations as shown above. In fact they 
apply to the rite of sexual union, whether practiced by the master in the second 
consecration or by the pupil in the third one. It must be assumed that if the 
master is proficient, as is clearly intended, he is capable of realizing the whole 
series of Joys etc. in the course of the second consecration, which is performed on 
behalf of his pupil. Properly prepared, the pupil in turn should experience the 
whole series of Joys in the third consecration, resulting in his realization of the 
fourth state of Great Bliss. But even if this final state is achieved as “fourth,” 
there has to be a return to the world of everyday experience, including the 
realization that “he has enjoyed such bliss,” and his continuing activity, or 


248 I have in mind the assertions of tantric exegetes to be found in the Advayavajrasamgraha, 
pp. 28 and 32. For more recent discussion see my Introduction to the Hevajra Tantra, pp. 34-5, and 
especially Per Kvzerne, op. cit., pp. 109ff., where the whole matter is argued in great detail. 

249 This is how the tantric exegete Nagarjuna explains it in a short work Caturmudraniscaya (in 
the Advayavajrasamgraha, p. 34 for this particular passage). For further discussion see the Hevajra 
Tantra, vol. I, pp. 136-7 and Per Kvzrne, op. cit., pp. 115ff. 
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supposed activity, on behalf of other living beings.*° He then lives ideally in the 
state of the free-roving yogin who is freed of all worldly conventions, as so often 
described in our texts and celebrated in tantric songs. Seen from this point of 
view the Four Joys, Moments and Symbols might logically be arranged thus: 


joy perfect joy joy innate joy of cessation 4 joys 
variety development __ blank consummation 4 moments 
mudra dharma-mudra mahd-mudraé  samaya-mudra 4 symbols 


With this order established as valid in a psychophysical sense we may refer back 
to the verses concerning “reversals” as quoted from an important work of the 
great Asanga (see p. 128): 


Supreme self-control is obtained in the reversal of sexual intercourse 
in the blissful Buddha- poise and the untrammelled vision of one’s spouse. 
Supreme self-control is obtained in the reversal of spacial perceptions 
resulting in the supernatural production of thought-forms and in material 
manifestation in phenomenal spheres. 


The realization of this process where “material manifestation” (vebhavana) in the 
various spheres of existence follows upon the attaining of blissful knowledge, 
seems to correspond with the later arguments of these tantric exegetes who place 
the Joy Innate, alias the Great Symbol (mahd-mudra), third and the mani- 
festation in divine form (samaya-mudr7a) last. Sexual yoga appears to be more 
firmly established in Indian Buddhist practice than has been generally 
conceded.”*! 


e. References to Higher Consecrations in Yoga Tantras 

While it appears to be only in the tantras of the Supreme Yoga class that the 
theories and symbolism associated with sexual yoga are elaborately developed, it 
is wrong to assume, as done by most later Tibetan interpreters, that sexual yoga 
was unknown in other tantras, precisely in those that can be related with 
orthodox Mahayana sutras. Thus in the Durgatiparisodhana Tantra all eleven 
consecrations are specifically listed, including the Secret Consecration and what 
is here known as the Consecration of the Union of Wisdom and Means. Vajra- 
varman’s commentary explains these in terms which accord completely with the 
interpretations of Supreme Yoga Tantras.”*? The only noticeable difference in 
emphasis in this tantra, normally classed as a Yoga Tantra although some would 
assign it to the Performance class, is the overriding concern for achieving “long 
life” and the state of a “universal monarch” (cakravartin). The main Yoga 


250 See H.T. vol. I, Introduction, p. 35 and Per Kvzrne, op. cit., p. 114; see above near end of 
section III.14.b for the phrase “Consummation is the reflection: ‘I have enjoyed this bliss.’ ” Thus the 
yogin scholar Maitrpa argues: “How can it then be third?” (A duayavajrasamgraha, p. 28, 1. 5). 


251 For references to the Four Symbols (mudra) in the Yoga Tantra, “Symposium of Truth,” see 
immediately below. 


252 See SDPS, Skorupski's ed., pp. 46-8, 78-80. It is interesting to note that the great Tsong-kha- 
pa who wrote a commentary on this tantra (see Skorupski's reference) explains this as the Master 
Consecration and no more. So easily is clear evidence ignored, if it does not fit other preconceived 
theories. 
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Tantra, ‘Symposium of Truth,” contains references throughout the several parts 
into which it is arranged to “secret yoga,” although there appears to be no 
specific reference to the so-called “higher consecrations” and the achievements 
gained tend to be listed according to the groupings of the four (or five) Buddha- 
Families, which underlie the whole arrangement of this voluminous tantra. Thus 
in the fourth chapter, which lists the achievements gained according to the 
different kinds of worshipful offerings made, the benefits of “secret worship” 
find their place: 


The self- producing blissful worship where the whole body is embraced, 
offering this, he should quickly become the equal of Vajrasattva. 
The bliss of holding her hair in the state of fervent enamorment, 
offering up this to the Buddhas, one should be the equal of Vajra-Gem. 
The greater bliss of kissing clung to in fervent joy and bliss, 
offering up this to the Buddhas, one should be the equal of Vajra-Dharma. 
The blissful joys of the yoga of the union of the two organs, always 
offering up this as one worships, one should be the equal of Vajra- Action. 


One need not therefore be surprised to read a few folios later: 


There is no sin in the threefold world such as absence of passion, 
so you should never practice the nonimpassioning of desire.”** 


Or again from the twentieth chapter, which belongs to the Part IV dealing with 
the mandalas of the combined Gem- Action Family (see section III.11 last para- 
graph), one may quote the “secret knowledge of the Pledge-Symbol of the Gem 
Family”: 


Positioning the great vajra-gem, one places the gem in the woman's pudenda 
and meditating upon the Great Symbol one achieves success (s¢ddhz). 
Positioning the gem of the foremost Pledge in the woman’s pudenda, 
by the positioning of this foremost Pledge there is always success in the 
consecrations. 
Positioning the great vajra-gem and meditating on the Dharma-Symbol, 
inserting the gem in the woman’s pudenda, the highest success is achieved. 
Inserting the Action-Symbol gem in the woman's pudenda, by the positioning 
of the Action-Symbol there is supreme success in all one’s action. 


For these the mantras are: OM Great Success! OM Pledge Consecration Success! 
OM Dharma Success! OM Action Success!*** 


I observed in section III.8 that the tantras of the Supreme Yoga class are not the 


253 See STTS, Yamada’s ed., pp. 139 and 150 for the Sanskrit; Tibetan, TT vol. 4, pp. 237-5-8ff. 
and p. 239-1-7. The leading Bodhisattvas of the Four Families, as named here, are on p. 210. 


254 STTS, Yamada’'s ed., p. 412, TT vol. 4, p. 264-2-4. It may be noted that these verses are 
arranged to correspond with the four symbols (mudra), which were discussed above. Here we appear 
to have Maha-mudra, Samaya(-mudra), Dharma-mudra and Karma-mudra all specifically men- 
tioned and ordered in accordance with the four families of Tathagata/Vajra, Gem, Dharma and 
Action, which are all subservient in this part of the STTS to the Gem Family. These rather complex 
arrangements are explained by my Introduction to the STTS, Facsimile Edition. 
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only ones which preach perverse teachings as suitable for those who have 
achieved the highest spiritual attainments as understood by tantric yogins. The 
example given there from the “Symposium of Truth” (pp. 175-6) is typical of 
many more and it is within this context that so many references to sexual 
gratification as a means toward enlightenment occur. One more should suffice. 


Then Vajrapani the Great Bodhisattva recited the Secret Tantra of the 
Pledge-Perfection of All the Tathagatas: 

“Now this is the Secret Tantra of the Pledge- Perfection of All Tathagatas: 
Saying you are the Pledge, you should gratify all women. Do not turn away 
from the affairs of living beings. Thus one soon gratifies the Buddhas.” So says 
the Lord, the Great Vairocana. 

“This is the Secret Tantra of the Pledge-Perfection of the Tathagata 
Family: Gratification should not be despised; one should gratify all women. 
Holding to the Secret Pledge of the Adamantine One (vajrin), one succeeds.” 
So says the Lord Vairocana. 

“This is the Secret Tantra of the Pledge-Perfection of the Vajra Family: 
Slaying, one slays the world for the purpose of purifying it. With beneficent 
actions of body and speech and with the sounds of HUM the Pledge achieves its 
objective.” So says the Lord “Victor over the Threefold World” (viz., Vajra- 

ani). 
: “This is the Secret Tantra of the Pledge-Perfection of the Lotus Family: 
Gratification is pure for those of a pure disposition, but is impure in the case 
of heretic yogins. Holding to the Pledge of the pure-minded, one obtains 
perfection.” So says the Lord AvalokiteSvara. 

“This is the Secret Tantra of the Pledge-Perfection of the Gem Family: 
Positioning the Vajra-Gem in concentration (samadhz) on Vajragarbha 
(Vajra-Embryo) and seizing the possessions of evil folk, this Pledge bestows 
perfection.” So says the Lord Vajra-Gem.”*® 


The arrangement of the teachings in this last part of the “Symposium of Truth” 
according to five families of All Tathagatas, Tathagata, Vajra, Lotus and Gem 
(this one including Action) has been mentioned above, but the actual teachings 
may not always appear to be so logically arranged, unless one bears continually 
in mind a variety of associated ideas. Clearly the whole present set of verses is 
concerned either with sexual yoga or the innocence of sexual bliss for the right- 
minded. Thus the reference to slaying in the third verse and to seizing others’ 
property in the last one might seem irrelevant unless one remembers that 
converting by terrible means is an attribute of the Vajra Family and acquiring 
wealth is one of the main successes promised to members of the Gem Family. 
The wealth acquired, however, may be the treasure of enlightenment: 


With the two organs joined together one should seek for treasure, for 
meditating upon the Great Symbol one obtains the treasure by 
interpenetration. 

Positioning the foremost Pledge, causing delight to woman, there where 


255 For this excerpt see STTS, Facsimile Edition, p. 68; similar examples on pp. 37, 46, 51, 59 etc. 
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the symbol is firm, one obtains the treasure. 
With the two organs joined together one should seek for treasure, for 
meditating on the Knowledge-Symbol, one gets the treasure-knowledge. 
Positioning the Action-Symbol with concentration on the two organs, 
there where the Symbol is manifest, one should find the treasure.*°® 


Coming upon such passages as these, which occur throughout this foremost of 
Yoga Tantras, one may well wonder to what extent one may be justified in 
distinguishing between this class of tantras and those of the Supreme Yoga class, 
and even how far Tibetan exegetes are right in insisting that the three higher (or 
internal) consecrations are taught only in tantras of the Supreme Yoga class. It 
may be truer to say that while they are taught explicitly (albeit with implicit 
meanings according to some interpreters) in tantras of the Supreme Yoga class, 
there is an implicit understanding of them according to a Yoga Tantra 
tradition, related to the very practices mentioned in Asanga’s treatise. There is 
nothing particularly secret about sexual yoga in Supreme Yoga Tantras; one 
merely has to read the texts. It 1s possible that they continue to refer to it as 
though it were secret, simply because it was really so in more orthodox Buddhist 
circles, while the tantric yogins have brought censure upon themselves by the 
flamboyant manner in which they parade their teachings. Their “enigmatic 
language” (sandhabhasa) to which we have referred above conceals nothing from 
intelligent outsiders and it was probably never intended that it should, while at 
the same time their carefree way of life was plain for all to see. 

At the same time all the distinctions that I have made between some tantras of 
the Supreme Yoga class and the many other tantras that are relatable to Maha- 
yana sutras seem to remain valid. The former group had their origin amongst 
groups of tantric yogins possessing limited Buddhist associations, while the 
others form an entirely acceptable part of Mahayana Buddhist practice and were 
composed in well-established Buddhist centers. But it is not an interest in sexual 
yoga that distinguishes them, and the so-called “higher consecrations” need not 
be regarded as a speciality of followers of Supreme Yoga Tantras. The ease with 
which these tantras, which seem to have shocked many non-Indian Buddhists, 
Chinese, Japanese and even the Tibetans, became accepted as a valid part of 
Indian Buddhism, suggests that their teachings brought nothing essentially new, 
but simply improved methods and a wealth of symbolic expression aiming at the 
same kind of goal. One notes that whereas the tantras, grouped as Action, 
Performance and Yoga Tantras, consist largely of instructions for the per- 


256 See STTS, Yamada's ed., p. 398; Tibetan, TT vol. 4, p. 262-4-7. The Sanskrit word translated 
as “is manifest” in the last line is sphutet, which means “it bursts open, comes into view,” or “it 
separates." The Tibetan translation has: “Where the Symbol becomes two (gnyts gyur pa de na) 
there the treasure is found.” The word translated as the verb “to position” throughout all these recent 
quotations is Sanskrit bandh meaning “to bind, fix,” etc. It is used of “fixing” (viz., “making’) a 
hand-gesture (mudra). Hence there may be ambiguities of meaning that cannot be expressed in 
translation, whether Tibetan or English. Tibetan translates the term rigidly with a word meaning “to 
bind” while I have sought deliberately an ambiguous interpretation. Here we have yet one more good 
example of the problems these texts present to any translator. 
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formance of rituals with little or no philosophical and speculative intrusions, 
tantras of the Supreme Yoga class are filled with speculations of all kinds, philo- 
sophical, mythological, cosmological, psychophysical — an interesting subject in 
itself, which must be treated separately in the next section. The reason for this 
difference between them can only be that those other tantras were the ritual 
counterparts of the Mahayana sutras; there is no need for them to deal with 
Buddhist philosophical teachings, fully taken for granted and easily available to 
them. But these Supreme Yoga Tantras introduce certain basic theories and 
patterns of thought that are clearly extraneous to traditional Mahayana 
teachings and these require explanation and justification, if the identity of the 
one goal is to be maintained. 


f. The Problem of Textual Obscurity 

It thus comes about that commentaries and exegetical works of all kinds play 
an essential part in any study of tantras of the Supreme Yoga class. By contrast, 
Mahayana sutras and all the other tantras (Action, Performance, Yoga), which 
as we have attempted to show are related to them, are for the most part clear 
enough in meaning without the aid of commentaries. With Yoga Tantras 
problems of interpretation begin to arise and with Supreme Yoga Tantras the 
use of commentaries becomes essential, not only to establish meanings but also 
to obtain preferable versions of an otherwise corrupt text.”*’ As distinct from the 
tantras themselves, the commentaries and exegetical words are usually clear in 
meaning and coherently written. They are normally attributed, at least in their 
Tibetan translations (for the Tibetans were careful to check on such matters 
with the help of their Indian masters), to a named author. But the tantras, being 
supposedly “Buddha-Word,” are altogether anonymous; one may surmise that 
their contents comprise the direct teachings of tantric masters, either as learned 
by heart or maybe recorded immediately in writing, and also what pupils recall 
of their master’s teaching, as they have learned it, well or perhaps not so well, at 
their master’s feet. To end this section on consecrations IJ translate a short section 
from an exegetical work entitled Prajnopayauiniscayasiddhi (“The Attainment 
of the Realization of Wisdom and Means’) by Anangavajra, well written and 
lucid, followed by a contrasting passage concerning consecration extracted from 
the Guhyasamaja Tantra as an example of the problems that confront any 
would-be interpreter of such a work. Tibetans have always insisted that one 


257 In the introduction of his admirably produced work to which I have already referred (The 
Samvarodaya- Tantra) Shinichi Tsuda appears to quibble about the virtues of establishing a text by 
making primary use of what the Tibetan translators have preserved for us. Perhaps I should take this 
opportunity of stating more clearly the points made in my “Note on the texts” at the beginning of my 
edition of the Hevajra Tantra, part II. Most Buddhist tantras have several commentaries by Indian 
interpreters, often lost in their Sanskrit originals, but happily preserved in Tibetan translations. 
These commentaries often quote the text word for word, thus providing us with valuable parallel 
versions of the actual tantra as they had it before them when writing any time between the eighth and 
the twelfth centuries A.D. Such versions, albeit in Tibetan translation, thus have greater authority 
than a corrupt nineteenth century MS, copied and copied again in Nepal. In some cases (e.g., the 
STTS) we do have an early Indian MS available, and that fact one takes fully into account. 
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cannot hope to understand these texts except under the direction of a qualified 
lama, and indeed that it is sacrilegious and a sure way to hell even to attempt to 
do so. However, solving textual problems and experiencing the Great Bliss are 
not quite the same things, although it might be foolish to deny all connection 
between the two. The Great Translator Rin-chen bzang-po had to wrestle with 
the former, and although Atiga may have taken him to task for dealing with 
tantras as if they were separate works (see. p. 202), one has no choice in a work 
such as this but to follow rather feebly in his footsteps. So here follows the first of 
the two above-mentioned extracts. 


For the benefit of aspirants (sédhaka) whose objective is the rank of Vajra- 
sattva, the rite of consecration will be explained, firm-set (Tibetan: pre- 
eminent) in the threefold world. When an intelligent man is consecrated 
according to the Mantra Path in the mandala which is the resort of the Blessed 
Ones and in the presence of all the Buddhas, then the Lord of the sphere of 
limitless worlds is comprehended by him, as he reaches the grade of self- 
consecration, thoughtful and anxious that he should not violate the pledge. In 
all truth it has been said by those who are fully enlightened in the Mantra 
Path, that the pledge of Vajrasattva and like divinities is hardly transgressible. 
So the offspring of the Buddhas (viz., the student) for the sake of this con- 
secration serves his Vajra Teacher, that ocean of good qualities, both in thie 
correct manner and with all his effort. Having obtained a fair-eyed Symbol 
(mudra), possessed of youth and beauty, he adorns her with fine clothes, with 
garlands and sandalwood scent, and makes a presentation of her. Then 
zealously he adores and worships his Teacher together with the Symbol, 
honoring them with perfumes and garlands and so on, and making offerings 
of milk (Tibetan: liquor) and other things. Placing one knee on the ground 
and making a beseeching gesture, he makes his request of his Teacher with 
these words of praise: 


Salutation to you, who free of all false imaginings encompass the Void! 

Salutation to you the omniscient, the totality of wisdom, the very form 
of wisdoml 

Eliminator of the folly of the world, revealer of the pure truth, 

Salutation to you, Vajra-Being, born of the nonselfhood of dharmas! 

From you there arise Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, possessed of perfections 
and virtues, salutation to you, O Thought of Enlightenment! 

From you are the Three Jewels, the Mahayana and this whole threefold 
world, all that is stable and all that moves, salutation to you, 
the seed of the world!**8 

As wonderful as a wish-granting gem for achieving what is desired by the 
world, glorious performer of the ordinances of the Blessed Ones, 
Son of the Buddhas, salutation to youl 

It is by your favor that I may know the supreme reality, O Ocean of good 
qualities; do me the favor now, O Omniscient One, of the Vajra- 
Consecration. 


258 The edited Sanskrit text reads “hero” (vira) of the world. The Tibetan version representing 
Sanskrit bija is probably correct for this context. 
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Favor me, O Lord, with the secret of all Buddhas, even as it was revealed 
by the Glorious Thought- Vajra to the Dharma-Vajra. 

If I leave your lotus-feet there is no other course for me, so have 
compassion on me, O Lord, you who have vanquished hostile samsara.”° 


Then the glorious Vajra Teacher, sympathetic and intent on good, 

Feels compassion for the pupil and summons him to the circle of offerings. 

It is filled with the five kinds of desirable things, resplendent with the canopy 
spread above, the place for union with the yogini, resounding with bells 
and tinkling chimes. 

It is a delightful place filled with flowers and incense, blissful with garlands 
and divine perfumes, the resort of Vajrasattva and other divinities, 
wonderful indeed. 

Then the blissful Teacher, having united with the Symbol, lets fall into 
the lotus-vessel, the resort of the Buddhas, his Thought of Enlightenment. 

Then as lord of the world he should consecrate his pupil who (in turn) is 
united with the Symbol, while chowries are waved, parasols held high 
and auspicious hymns are sung. 

Having bestowed the excellent gem of consecration, the Teacher as supreme 
lord should give him the sacrament, delightful, divine and pure by nature, 
the great gem consisting of “camphor” joined with “red sandal,” 
prepared of vajra-water, having its origin in the fifth prescription. © 
“This is your sacrament, dear one, as taught by all Buddhas; hold to it 
always, my friend, and attend now to the vow. Do not harm living beings. 
Do not abandon the Three Jewels. Never forsake your Teacher. Such a 
vow is hardly transgressible.”’ 

Then he should give this admonition to his pupil, who having received the 
consecration of the Thought of Enlightenment, is freed of sin and is 
become a foremost son of the Buddhas: 

“Until you finally reach the Place of Enlightenment, turn the supreme Wheel 
of the Doctrine everywhere throughout the whole world. Personally formed 
of Wisdom and Means, magnificent like a wish-granting gem, 7®! 
unwearying and free from all attachments, work now for the good of 
living beings.” 

Having received the consecration and the admonitions, joyful in that he 
has completed all that had to be done, he (the pupil) pronounces these 
pleasing words which cause everyone to rejoice: 

“Today my birth has become fruitful. Today my life is fruitful. Today I have 
been born into the Buddha-Family. Now I am ason of the Buddhas. I 
have been rescued by you, O Lord, from the terrible ocean of the aeons, 
so hard to cross because of the mud of the emotions and where one is 
overwhelmed with continual rebirths. I know myself to be as perfect thanks 
to your gracious favor, and I am free from all latent tendencies, 
since my heart is set on enlightenment. ”?® 

259 Sanskrit reads not the samsara-enemy, as does Tibetan, but destinies of rebirth (gats) of 
samsara, which does not fit so well with “vanquishing.” 

260 The fifth tantric prescription is ma:thuna (copulation). 

261 This follows the Tibetan version with rgya-che (= udara) instead of ucyate. 

262 Following the Tibetan, thus correcting the Sanskrit to bodher yena ca me kaska. For the 
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In contrast to the above and as an example of how very allusive the description 
of consecrations may be, I now quote from the sixteenth chapter of the Guhya- 
samaja Tantra (“Secret Union”). A choice of interpretations is available, 
whether relating to an actual performance or a meditational exercise, where the 
whole process is envisaged, or again as a combination of both. 


Then the Lord Tathagata Vajrapani relapsing into the state of concentration 
known as Origin of All Mandala-Circles, announced the Sacred Vajra of the 
Body, Speech and Mind of all mandalas from his own adamantine Body, 
Speech and Mind: 

“These are the fundamental syllables for laying down the threads, the 
essential mantras for a vajra mandala: OM AH HUM. 

The laying of the vajra-threads and the application of the colors should not 
be done by the mantra-being.?® If he does this, enlightenment is hard to 
obtain. 

So one who understands the system of pledges (samaya) should introduce 
the mantra-divinities, and concentrating upon this place of empowerment, he 
envisages the mystic circles (for the various divinities). 

He should introduce the Great King Vairocana and the (Buddha-Goddess) 
Locana. Their delightful resort is the mandala of Body and it bestows the 
qualities of the Vajra of Body. 

He should introduce the Great King Vajradharma (= Amitabha) together 
with his Dharma-consort (= Pandaravasini). This is the secret place of all 
mantras in all eternity. 

He should introduce the Great King Vajrasattva (= Aksobhya) together 
with (the Buddha-Goddess) Mamaki. This is the secret place of all mantras, 
altogether amazing. 

By acting thus one secures their presence, and being themselves possessors 
of the gem (of consecration), they approach joyfully and reveal the supreme 
secret.” 


He said too: 


“The wonderful vajra-secret (= the mandala ritual) should be performed 
by one who is accomplished in mantras. As King of Wrath he coerces all the 
Buddhas and worships them. 

These pure adamantine beings of the Threefold Vajra require sacramental 
worship during the three time-periods and by the union of the Threefold 
Vajra success in mantras is achieved.” 


He said too: 


“One should make a wondrous offering to all these mantra(-divinitie)s, 
thought-produced urine and faeces, flesh and oil and the fifth item, for with 
semen all mantras are delighted, they say. This is the very best sacrament, 


Sanskrit version of the whole excerpt see B. Bhattacharyya, Two Vajraya Works, pp. 1\ff; for the 
Tibetan, TT, vol. 68, pp. 239-5-Sff. 

268 The term “mantra-being” might have several interpretations, but here it seems to refer to the 
pupil. Candrakirti’s commentary interprets as “one who is intent on mantra and attached to 
dualistic knowledge,” perhaps a rather belabored interpretation. 
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perfecting a Buddha’s enlightenment. 

One should proceed to the laying down of the threads, envisaging oneself as 
Vairocana and the neophyte as Vajrasattva or he is known as Amrtavajra 
(Elixir-Vajra) of adamantine brilliance. One should lay the adamantine 
thread of the Great Kings, the Five Buddhas. This is the supreme secret of all 
Buddhas. As for the application of the color with its twenty-five distinctions, 
this is the secret of all adamantine ones, the highest enlightenment. In the 
case of all these mantra(-divinitie)s one evokes Vajra-HUM-kara (a fierce form 
of Vajrapani), evoking this divine sacrament, bodily and vocally, in the five 
sections (of the mandala). 

By effecting their presence in this way, the Vajra-Born of the unbreakable 
vajra (viz., the main divinities of the mandala) act with fear toward the 
attentive Vajrasattva (viz., the pupil). 

The placing of the vajra-jars is done as recorded by the masters of mantras 
and tantras, and so he should envisage things, firm in mind, as he abides in 
the concentration of Vajrasattva. 

The knower of mantras, desiring the fruits of all achievement (szddhz) 
should make the sacrificial offering (homa); he should present the sacrificial 
offering of urine and faeces, flesh and oil and the rest. 

He should give the full vajra-offering to the kings (cakrin) of the unbreak- 
able threefold Vajra, and concentrating upon his own chosen divinity in the 
centre he should put it into the mouth (of the pupil). ® 


These are the vajra-syllables for entering the great mandala: AH KHAM 
VIRA HUM! This is the Mantra-Vajra which is the essence of the Body, Speech 
and Mind of all sacraments (samaya). 

Now this is the secret of the hidden knowledge of the Great Vajra Consecra- 
tion. One who belongs to the Vajra lineage (gotva) should envisage the celestial 
sphere filled with all the Buddhas, worshipping them with music and clouds 
of perfume.” 


He said too: 


“The one firm in his vow (= the teacher) should inflict them (the Buddhas) 
with mustard-seeds, which have been infused with the mantras of the three- 
fold vajra body; then they will bestow of their own accord the consecration 
upon him (the pupil). 

Or with the concentration of Vajrasattva he should envisage the Buddhas; 
the wise one should envisage the jars borne by the foremost of pledges (again 
the Buddhas or their consorts). 


264 The number twenty-five presumably refers to five divinities in each of the five circles of the 
mandala. 


265 I follow Francesca Fremantle (A Critical Study of the Guhyasama@a Tantra, p. 356) in 
attaching this half verse of the Sanskrit (in English: “and concentrating etc.”) at this juncture, 
although any such rearrangement of the text must be regarded as tentative. This means that using B. 
Bhattacharyya’s edition from p. 115, Il. 3ff., one jumps from p. 117, 1. 5 (correcting the last part of 
this line to érivajyrabhedyacakrinam) to p. 119, 1. 2. One continues from here to the foot of p. 120 and 
then returns to p. 117, Il. 6ff. I take this opportunity of acknowledging the great help received from 
Francesca Fremantle's work in dealing with this intractable text. Her thesis contains a greatly 
improved edition of the Sanskrit presented side by side with the Tibetan translation. 
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Conceiving of his disciple, who is always firm-minded, the knower of 
mantras should consecrate him with them, the one who is adamantine in 
Body, Speech and Mind. **° 

Now this is the secret of all consecrations, the Speech- Vajra pronouncement 
of all teachers: 

‘I bestow (upon you) the Consecration of the Great Vajra, born of the three- 
fold secret Vajra, honored throughout the threefold world.’ 

Now this is the secret rite for all disciples requesting the Great Vajra: ‘As 
great honor is bestowed upon Buddhas by the Vajra of Enlightenment, O 
You, Celestial Vajra, bestow it today on me for the sake of salvation.’ 

Then he should joyfully give him the consecration and in union with his 
chosen divinity, he should deposit the Lord (adhzpatz) in his heart. Revealing 
the mandala to his attentive disciple, he should recite to him the secret pledge 
announced by all Buddhas: 

‘You must slay living beings; you must speak lying words; take what is not 
given; be available to women. ' 

He should incite all beings with this Vajra Way, for this is the supreme 
eternal pledge of all Buddhas. 

With words which urge the use of mantras, he should then give him the 
mantra, and having bestowed upon him the mental composure of that king of 
mantras, he should proceed with the Secret (Consecration). 

Having consecrated in accordance with the rite semen or faeces, the vajra- 
teacher should make him eat it, and so success is without difficulty 
attained.” °°’ 


I have already referred above to the disjointed nature of much of the material 
of which some tantras of the Supreme Yoga class are composed. This may be 
unintentional, simply as a result of the rather haphazard manner in which these 
teachings were put together from earlier oral transmissions, and I suspect this is 
the case. It could conceivably be intentional, if the object was to conceal the 
sequence of events from noninitiates. One may note that the intruding words “he 
said too” may change the context in many cases, thus suggesting that what we 
now have is the later written record made by a disciple or group of disciples of 
their master’s words. This could easily have resulted in certain verses being 
omitted because they were forgotten, or wording changed because the original 
wording became confused in transmission. It may be of interest to analyze such 
possibilities in regard to the extract just quoted, as an example of the vast 
amount of critical work of a literary nature still required before such works can 
be adequately translated. As is well known, traditional religious scholarship 


266 The phrase “adamantine in Body, Speech and Mind” is best referred to the pupil if one follows 
the rather doubtful Sanskrit grammatical construction, but the Tibetan translation, I suspect 
rightly, refers it to the teacher. 


267 Here we have a clear example of the choices open to a translator or interpreter of this text. We 
can choose “‘vajra-teacher” (vajracarya), “vajra-yoga” or “vajra-mind,” all of which are supported 
textually in one way or another. From this point on, we are informed of the rites in which the pupil 
should now be skilled; they are of the kind already described in extracts quoted above in section 
III.8. 
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tends to be uncritical in a modern literary sense, because the main interest 
centers upon the religious content of a text that is already regarded as sacred and 
so inviolate. Thus the Indian commentators and their Tibetan successors were at 
pains to interpret the text as they had received it, and although they were 
sometimes aware. of alternative readings and made choices between them, and 
although they could be critical of one another's interpretations, one can hardly 
expect them to declare a canonical text actually defective. A meaning must be 
found for it somehow, and in texts such as these, where interpretations are so 
fluid, there is little difficulty in finding a suitable one. 

At the start of the above quotation Vajrapani announces the “Sacred Vajra of 
the Body, Speech and Mind of all mandalas.” But before announcing them, the 
text refers to the laying out of the mandala with threads, and it must be 
remembered that the mandala is fivefold (see above) and not threefold as is the 
“Sacred Vajra of Body, Speech and Mind,” which is about to be announced. 
This Threefold Vajra as now announced corresponds as we have already seen 
above with the three Buddha-Families of the Tathagata, the Dharma or Lotus, 
and the Vajra. The first bestows the qualities of the Vajra of Body, the second of 
Speech (thus it is called the secret place of all mantras) and the third surely of 
Mind, but here we have the almost identical repetition of the verse just above. 
Was this the original wording, one may well wonder. Difficulty is also caused to 
the uninitiated reader by substitute names, e.g., Vajradharma for the Buddha 
presiding over the Dharma-family, so that the more regular pattern of names is 
slightly disrupted. It is well established that the teacher must first be self- 
constituted as a Vajra-Being (Vajrasattva), and for coercing the divinities he 
should display a fierce aspect; thus he is referred to as King of Wrath, or again as 
Vajra-HUM-kara, both of which are titles of Vajrapani in wrathful form. The 
Guhyasamdja Tantra refers frequently to the coercing of Buddhas and forcing 
them to do one’s will as though in a state of subjection, so one should not be 
surprised at the act of hurling mustard-seeds at them, a rite that is more 
frequently performed to reduce evil spirits to subjection. One may note in 
passing that in Candrakirti’s commentary mustard-seed is interpreted as the 
sacrificial semen, the Thought of Enlightenment in its relative/absolute form 
which is in a sense superior to all Buddhas, for it is their essence. 7° 

The list of five items of which the offering is said to consist may appear doubt- 
ful. Oil occurs where blood would be expected and the fifth item is surely semen. 
Yet the Tibetan translation, which must have been based upon an early Sanskrit 
text, has: “faeces and urine, flesh and oil and self- produced sandalwood.?©? Such 
variations need cause no problem to the traditional scholar, Indian or Tibetan, 
for whatever the items, they can be interpreted as “enigmatic language,” 
actually meaning symbolically offerings representing the five sense-spheres. 


268 For the references to Candrakirti’s commentary, the Pradipodyotana-nama-tika, 1 am 
indebted to Francesca Fremantle. 

269 Here “oil” would refer to semen and “self-produced sandalwood” to blood. One may compare 
the parallel use of “camphor” and “red sandalwood” with those meanings in the previous extract. 
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As for the general relationship of the extracts translated, the second clearly 
overlaps with the first. They appear to be separate accounts of the same event, 
which have been simply placed more or less together. What is being described 
is the Secret Consecration, as well known from other Supreme Yoga Tantras, 
but here the account is arranged as a kind of meditational exercise, and little 
or no account is taken of a precise order of events. My two extracts are in fact 
separated or linked, depending upon one’s overall interpretation, by three 
verses, which contain a general comment on the whole proceeding: 


And he said: With the two organs united the wise one should make offerings 
one hundred and eight times. This indeed is the pledge of all Buddhas, which 
is hard to transgress, In union with Vairocana and meditating upon one’s 
disciple, who is born of the Threefold Vajra, with the seed-syllable AH in 
Body, Speech and Mind, he is grasped by the vajra.?” The Great King Vajra- 
sattva and the illustrious Vairocana grant the empowerment which is the 
pledge of (their) Body, Speech and Mind. 


I have dealt in some detail with this passage as an example of the difficulties 
confronting anyone who writes about the tantras, making use of original sources. 
Apart from irregularities in the texts which often allow variant interpretations, 
one has the problem of keeping in mind a wide range of overall interpretations 
and conventionalized sets, whether of Buddha-families, of Buddhas, of their 
related Bodhisattvas and female partners if any, of sacrificial items, of philo- 
sophical conceptions, etc., so that one can identify a whole context before 
beginning to interpret a particular passage. It is for this reason that so few 
tantric texts have been translated into any European language and that the 
slightly more Sanskrit editions of such texts that are available find so few readers 
amongst those scholars, worldwide, who are proficient in Sanskrit. Brahmanical 
literature and the more regular Mahayana sutras and their commentaries, 
despite their particular difficulties, present nothing like the same problems. 
Combined with this there is an understandable distaste for much of the subject- 
matter. It is thus likely that for a long time to come the tantras will remain 
chiefly the preserve of traditional Tibetan interpreters, and since they claim to 
be the only true interpreters, we may perhaps rest content with this situation. At 
the same time we probably have a sufficiently clear idea of what was involved in 
these “higher” tantric consecrations and what kind of achievements were 
claimed by their adepts. What the Tibetans have made of them since may in 
some respects be something different, and their claims can be tested by anyone 
who Is seriously interested in joining their following, wherever obliging lamas 
may be found in these unhappy days of their exile. 


270 I am aware that this sentence is ungrammatical in English, but such is the Sanskrit structure, 
and if one changes it, one enforces a particular meaning. The Tibetan translation, as recorded in the 
Derge Canon as opposed to the Narthang, translates as “he grasps with the vajra," which would at 
least give a grammatical English construction. For the Sanskrit, see Bhattacharyya's edition, 
p. 119, Il. 3-9. 
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15. SPECIAL CONCEPTS OF TANTRIC YOGINS 


a. Buddhahood as Twofold Rather than Fivefold 

I observed above that tantras of the Supreme Yoga class are filled with 
speculations of all kinds, philosophical, psychophysical, cosmological and 
mythological, while by contrast other tantras that are more easily relatable to 
Mahayana satras are concerned almost exclusively with prescriptions for rites, 
usually in the appropriate mandalas, details of the requisite mantras and the 
various pronouncements to be made by the master and his pupils, descriptions 
and hymns of praise of the special divinities, etc. Much of this material might be 
described as mythological, especially the fivefold set of Buddhas, the attendant 
Buddha-Goddesses, carefully specified sets of Bodhisattvas, and the miscel- 
laneous groups of minor divinities who are pressed into service. I have also 
referred to the set of Five Buddhas as a cosmological one, relating it to the more 
general Mahayana conception of innumerable Buddhas presiding over Buddha- 
fields in all the directions of space. However, all these mythological and cosmo- 
logical ideas are to be found already in Mahayana sutras, and the tantras that 
are classed as Action, Performance and Yoga merely take them for granted as 
the basis for their ritual provisions. 

In dealing with tantras of the Supreme Yoga class, one has the impression that 
all this more general mythological and cosmological material is relegated to the 
background of their interests, except where it can be reinterpreted in accord- 
ance with their own special theories of existence, and at the same time other 
concepts are freely introduced, which are in direct conflict with traditional 
Buddhist teachings. Attention has already been drawn to several of these, and 
certainly the most notable is the blatant manner in which the existence of a Self 
is proclaimed with names that are as much Hindu as Buddhist (see, e.g., section 
III.6.b). At the same time Madhyamaka teachings concerning truth of the Void 
are upheld, and the special theories of the Mind Only school are used and 
developed. This will be illustrated below, but first one needs to clarify those 
patterns of thought that are special to tantric yogins, thus distinguishing their 
form of Buddhism ‘from all that had gone before and which continued to go on 
around them so long as Buddhism survived in India. A form of amalgamation 
was subsequently achieved in Tibet with the result that it is very difficult for a 
present-day Tibetan religious teacher, who lives fully within the Tibetan 
Buddhist tradition that he has received, to distinguish between tantric and non- 
tantric Buddhism in the way in which an attempt will be made in this present 
section. 

Having named these general categories of Buddhism as tantric and non- 
tantric out of deference to a terminology well established in use, I have to qualify 
these terms almost to the extent of rejecting them altogether. In a literal sense 
tantra means more or less the same as si&tra, namely a “thread” of discourse, and 
it is thus the special application of the word and not its literal meaning that 
matters. Distinguished in the most general terms, one may say that satras are 
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concerned with doctrine and tantras with rituals, and thus one might freely 
interpret “tantric” (the adjectival form of the word seems to be a Western 
creation in any case) as “ritualistic.” It is certainly not intended to attempt to 
distinguish in this section between ritualistic and nonritualistic Buddhism, 
especially as it may fairly be claimed that there has scarcely ever been any form 
of Buddhism that has not involved rituals of some kind, even if one thinks only of 
the cult that surrounded the early stupas. Certainly no one would dispute the 
great increase in ritual which took place in Mahayana Buddhism with its cult of 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and other great beings, not to mention the 
attention that was still paid by faithful Buddhists to local essentially non- 
Buddhist divinities. All this the Mahayana satras take for granted, and the 
tantras classed as Action, Performance and (to some extent) those known as 
Yoga Tantras fit quite easily into general Mahayana philosophical theory and 
religious practice. Thus it comes about that we are really trying to distinguish 
between Mahayana Buddhism including those tantras that are closely relatable 
on the one hand and the form of tantric Buddhism, which may accurately be 
described as Vajrayana, on the other. Such a distinction has not previously been 
made to my knowledge in scholarly works on the subject, and the distinction, 
real as it may be, is obscured in traditional works by the use of the term Mantra- 
yana, which covers all tantras, as distinct from Paramztanaya (System of the 
Perfections), which covers the sutras with their philosophical teachings and their 
preaching of the Bodhisattva ideal (see section III.1). These traditional dis- 
tinctions, regarded as the two wings as it were of the Mahayana, remain perfectly 
valid, but they obscure certain other distinction that can be drawn between 
Mantrayana and the other term Vajrayana. “The Vajra Way” has its origins in 
Yoga Tantras and becomes fully developed in tantras of the Supreme Yoga class. 
It is thus a special form of Mantrayana, and it can be misleading when the two 
terms are used as synonyms,as is often the case. I would scout altogether the 
entirely untraditional use of the term “The Tantra” as used by several modern 
writers to cover vaguely what is included under the traditional term Mantra- 
yana, usually presented with special reference to sexual implications. 

If one is to be as precise as possible, one may claim to be attempting to 
distinguish between the form of Buddhism represented by tantric yogins, as 
typified by the Eighty-Four Great Adepts (mahasiddha) on the one hand and the 
Mahayana and related Mantrayana on the other. At the same time we note that 
the latter already introduce certain novel ideas that are developed still further in 
Supreme Yoga Tantras. The primary idea that is novel so far as the rest of 
Mahayana Buddhism is concerned is the primacy given to the Vajra as symbol 
and the resulting preeminence of the Vajra Family of divinities. As we have also 
noted, secret consecrations involving sexual yoga are referred to, although often 
only implicitly, in Yoga tantras, and these become one of the main subjects of 
tantras of the Supreme Yoga class. Tantras of this class provide a speculative 
basis of a quasiphilosophical kind for their sexual yoga, whether practiced as an 
actual ritual or as a form of solitary internal yoga. This introduces us at once to 
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the most important of their special patterns of thought. 

Yoga Tantras are based upon a theory of buddhahood as fivefold in the 
manner already described in some detail. The mandala is primarily the expres- 
sion of the essential identity of samsara and nirvana, where the one is interpreted 
as the cosmos (composed of five main elements, space, air, fire, water, earth) 
and the microcosmos as represented by the human person (composed again of 
five aggregates as defined in section I.3.b), and the other is expressed as the Five 
Buddhas and the five aspects of wisdom. Now the tantras of the Supreme Yoga 
class accept this fivefold arrangement in a general way, but it has ceased to be 
particularly relevant to their changed patterns of thought. As Hevajra says 
(p. 204), the families can be three or five or six, and so far as he is concerned 
there is really only one, and that is Aksobhya’s Family of Wrath, which is the 
family of all the great tantric divinities. The final truth may be expressed 
symbolically by any of these numbers, but the favored expression now is twofold, 
for the absolute is the union of two. These are normally known as Wisdom and 
Means, terms often used in our discussion above but without any careful 
examination of their significance and origin. In that they may be identified with 
the old terms nirvana and samsara, their need be nothing new except perhaps 
the strangeness of their use. Hevajra assures us that the “identity of Wisdom and 
Means remains unharmed by the twofold process of origination and dissolution, 
for Means is the origination and Wisdom the dissolution and end of existence” 
(H.T., II.ii.27). Defining the final essence or quiddity (tattva) of existence, he 
says that “passion and wrath, envy, delusion and pride (viz., the Five Evils) 
cannot prevail one sixteenth part against this blissful central point. It is 
Wisdom, where spacelike, the elements have their origin, thus comprising 
Means. It is there that the threefold world arises possessing the nature of 
Wisdom and Means.” Thus his own mandala, which is his own means of self- 
expression, arises from this same basic duality, whether expressed as Wisdom 
and Means, Sun and Moon, 4lz (vowels) and kal (consonants). 


The conjunction of these two, Moon and Sun, is the Great Bliss; 

Alt has become the Moon while the Sun assumes the form of kalz. 

From this mingling of Moon and Sun, Gauri and her companions (who form 
Hevajra’s circle) are proclaimed to be. 

The Moon is Mirrorlike Wisdom; 

The Sun is the Wisdom of Sameness; 

Seed-syllables and symbols of the chosen divinity are Discriminating Wisdom; 

The merging of all into one is Active Wisdom; 

The manifestation is the Wisdom of the Pure Absolute. 

The wise man should conceive of phenomenal forms in terms of these five 
modes here listed. 

With features and symbolic implements as before, and brilliant as the 
magic moon-stone, they all become manifest with the nature of Wisdom 
and Means.??! 


271 H.T., L.viii.5-8, 10. 
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This description of the origin of Hevajra’s mandala is significant in that not only 
is the origin twofold, but also the more conventional fivefold pattern is reinter- 
preted to represent the process of the original unity of two becoming manifold, 
instead of being itself the primary expression of a fundamental nonduality. 

With reference to the Four Joys as experienced through the set of four 
consecrations, this fundamental duality is expressed as male and female: 


Therefore twofold is the Innate, for Wisdom is the woman and Means is the 
Man. Thereafter these both become twofold, distinguished as absolute (vzur¢z ) 
and relative (samurtz). In man there is this twofold nature, the life-force 
(fukra) and the bliss arising from it; in woman too it is the same, the life-force 
and the bliss arising from it.?” 
Before treating this important aspect of the Wisdom-Means combination, we 
should perhaps investigate its antecedents in early Mahayana teachings. 


b. Wisdom and Means 

The term wisdom ( prajna) is so old in Buddhism and so much has already 
been written about the Perfection of Wisdom (Prajnaparamita) that nothing 
more needs to be said about this in the present context. The other term “skilful- 
ness in means” (upaya-kauSalya) occurs several times in the “Perfection of 
Wisdom in Eight Thousand Verses,” which is one of the earliest of Mahayana 
philosophical works, datable as was noted above to perhaps the first century B.C. 
It occurs thus in combination with the Perfection of Wisdom, already forming in 
effect a pair of necessary qualities for a Bodhisattva, in that they should qualify 
all the other great perfections, which at this stage of the doctrine are six, namely 
generosity, morality, patience, heroism, meditation and wisdom. When the list 
is later extended to ten, “skill in means” becomes the seventh, but it continues to 
hold a special place, pervading all the others, as does its companion, wisdom. 
Some earlier quotations are already available (especially in section II.3.c), and 
so here one or two other short examples should suffice. Thus, the Lord Buddha 
explains to the chief of the gods, whom he addresses with the brahmanical name 
of KauSika: 


When there are no Worthy Tathagatas, Perfectly Enlightened Buddhas in 
the world, then KauSika those Great Beings, the Bodhisattvas who are pos- 
sessed of skill in means from the flow of the perfection of wisdom previously 
heard, feel compassion for living beings, and arousing this compassion, they 
come to this world and foster the ten virtuous ways of behavior, the four states 
of meditation but without the factors of enlightenment, the four “pure 
abodes” (brahmavthara), again without the factors of enlightenment, the four 
formless attainments and the five magical accomplishments, all without the 
factors of enlightenment. So KauSika, just as plants and bright stones reflect 
the light of the moon and the lunar mansions reflect its light, so in the absence 
of Worthy Tathagatas, Perfectly Enlightened Buddhas, when there is no holy 
religion of a Worthy Tathagata, a Perfectly Enlightened Buddha, whatever 
holy conduct, good conduct, virtuous conduct is manifested and recognized 


272, H.T., L.viii.27-9. 
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in this world, all that comes about through the Bodhisattvas, is produced by 
the Bodhisattvas and becomes manifest by their skill in means.’ 


In the above passage skill in means is effectively identified with compassion 
(karuna), with the result that the pair Wisdom and Means become synonymous 
in Mahayana usage with Wisdom and Compassion. 

Another short extract asserts the equal and primary importance of Wisdom 
and Means: 


Even if a Bodhisattva, a Great Being, having raised his thoughts to perfect 
enlightenment, should practice generosity for world-ages as many as are the 
sands of the River Ganges, should practice morality, operate with patience, 
display heroism and practice meditation— however great may be his resolve 
and however great may be the uplifting of his thought for the realization of 
perfect enlightenment — if he is not encompassed by the Perfection of Wisdom 
and if he is deprived of skill in means, he will fall to the state of an Early 
Disciple or a Lone Buddha.” 


The importance of Wisdom and Means is increasingly urged throughout the 
Mahayana period and quotations might be culled from very many sutras on the 
subject. For our immediate purposes it is enough to refer to one of the writings 
attributed to the Indian monk KamalaSila, who represented the case for Indian 
Buddhism and specifically the teachings concerning the conventional career of a 
Bodhisattva against the case for a kind of Chinese Buddhism, involving a quietist 
approach to buddhahood, at a general council that may have been held in 
Lhasa or bSam-yas Monastery toward the end of the eighth century (see section 
V.2.a). In order to argue his case Kamalasila quoted from a large number of 
Mahayana sutras in which the importance of Wisdom and Means is mentioned 
several times: 


In short the practice of a Bodhisattva consists of Wisdom and Means, not 
Wisdom alone and not Means alone. As it is said in the Vimalakirtinirdesa 
Sutra: ‘Wisdom without Means or Means without Wisdom is the thwarting of 
Bodhisattvas; Wisdom combined with Means, Means combined with Wisdom, 
this is the prescription for salvation.” Again it is said in the GaydSirsa Sutra: 
“Expressed in concise terms, the way of a Bodhisattva is twofold. Bodhisattvas 
who follow this twofold way, quickly achieve the supreme and highest en- 
lightenment. What are these two? Means and Wisdom!” 


Or again: 


Even so is achieved the nirvana of the Buddhas, where there is no reliance on 
anything. By the means of their generosity and the other perfections, they do 


275 For the Sanskrit see ASP, Vaidya’s ed., p. 37, 1]. 21ff. Compare E. Conze, ASP (trans- 
lation), p. 28. The corresponding passage in his The Large Sutra of Perfect Wisdom will be found on 
pp. 237-8. I may be wrong in translating ¢ara as “bright stones,” as “stars” would be a more obvious 
translation, were not the term linked here with “plants” (ausadh:) which were supposed to flourish 
under the light of the moon. See S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 250-1. 


274 See ASP, ed. Vaidya, p. 155, 1. 26; E. Conze, p. 116, and also his Large Sutra, p. 380. 
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not repose in nirvana, for they accept the magnificent results (of their efforts) 
in the enjoyment of their manifestation-body (ripa-kaya), their Buddha-field, 
their entourage etc. But because of their wisdom they do not repose in 
samsara, for they have renounced all false notions, and false notions are the 
basis of samsara. According to a process that consists of Wisdom and Means, 
they eschew over emphasis and undervaluation, thus evincing a medial 
process, and so avoiding overemphasis on Wisdom and undervaluation of 
Means. So it is said in the Dharmasangitz: ““He delights in the perfection of a 
manifestation- body with the thirty-two major and eighty minor marks of per- 
fection, and he does not delight only in the realization of his Absolute Body 
(Dharma-kaya).” Furthermore it is said: “The arising of Buddhas occurs when 
Wisdom and Means are produced in mutual dependence.”?’5 


These last few extracts illustrate the special significance of Wisdom and 
Means in traditional Mahayana doctrine, although the mere making of such a 
selection may suggest that as a pair they are more prominent in such teaching 
than may be the case.?”° At all events it must be emphasized that here Means 
remain a doctrinal concept, serving as means to an end, and in no sense can this 
concept be construed as an end in itself, as is certainly the case with the Per- 
fection of Wisdom, which is identified with the Void (Sunyatda) as a metaphysical 
absolute. However, in terms of the evolving thought patterns of Buddhist tantric 
yogins, Means as a concept Is elevated to this high position, thus providing them 
with the dual form of metaphysical absolute which is required if their whole 
theory of existence as the state of “‘two-in-one” is to be philosophically justified. 
The previous extracts from the Hevajra Tantra have already illustrated how this 
“two-in-one” concept is taken for granted. As in the case of other developments 
of theory and practice that have been described as taking place within the 
general context of Indian Buddhism, this latest one might claim to be a restate- 
ment of what was already asserted in Madhyamaka teaching, namely the 
essential identity of nirvana and samsara as equally void (Sunya). Indeed, the 
extract from Kamalagila quoted just above suggests a parallel between nirvana/ 
samsara and Wisdom/Means, but this certainly does not raise the latter pair to 
the state of metaphysical absolute. For this we must turn to another Buddhist 
scholar, who is also a renowned tantric yogin, namely Anangavajra, from whose 
work ‘The Attainment of the Realization of Wisdom and Means” I have already 
quoted (III.10 & 14.f). He and Kamalagila may well have been contemporaries, 
and one may take this occasion to observe that the older and the newer inter- 
pretations of Buddhist doctrine continued to exist side by side throughout the 
history of Indian Buddhism, and thus references to tantric Buddhism as the last 
phase of Buddhism in India should not suggest that this phase eclipsed all that 


275 See G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, 11, for the Bhavanakrama of Kamalaiila, pp. 155ff. The 
Sanskrit version of the above extracts occurs on p. 194, Il. 6ff. and p. 197, Il. 1ff. (Tibetan: p. 238, 
ll. 26ff. and p. 248, Il. 12ff.). There is no English translation but only a résumé. 

276 See e.g., Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp. 248-79, where he discusses skill in means 


as the seventh of the set of ten Perfections, but without any reference to its special relationship with 
Wisdom. 
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had gone before.?”? Anangavajra’s interpretation of Wisdom/Means is interest- 
ing in that it deliberately links the more traditional version with the enhanced 


tantric one: 


The nonsubstantiality of things which is realized by reflection and by dis- 
criminating between the act of knowing and what is known, is called the 
essence of Wisdom. 

Because one is passionately devoted to all beings who have failed to extricate 
themselves from a whole flood of suffering, this passionate devotion of which 
their suffering is the cause is known as Compassion. In that one thereby brings 
a man to the desired end by a combination of appropriate measures; it is also 
called the Means. 

The mingling of both, which is like that of water and milk, is known as 
Wisdom- Means in a union free of duality. It is the essence of Dharma, to 
which nothing may be added and from which nothing may be withdrawn. It is 
free from the two notions of subject and object, free from being and non- 
being, from characterizing and characteristics; it is pure and immaculate in 
its own nature. Neither duality nor nonduality, calm and tranquil it consists 
in all things, motionless and unflurried; such is Wisdom-Means, which may be 
known intuitively. It is this that is called the supreme and wondrous abode of 
all Buddhas, the Dharma-sphere, the divine cause of the perfection of bliss. It 
is Nirvana Indeterminate (apratzsthitanirvdna) and is frequented by the 
Buddhas of the Past, Present and Future; it is the blissful stage of self- 
empowerment (svadhisthana), the beatitude of the Perfection of Wisdom. The 
three Buddha-bodies, the three Buddhist vehicles, mantras in their innumer- 
able thousands, mudrds and mandala-circles, phenomenal existence and that 
which transcends it, all arise from the same source; gods and titans and men, 
disembodied spirits and whatever else exists, all spring from here and return 
here to their cessation. It abides always in all things like a wish-granting gem; 
it is the final stage of Enjoyment and Release. It is here that the Blessed Ones 
met in times past and so became Buddhas, and it is here that those intent 
on the good of the world become Buddhas now and will always do so in future. 
It is called the Great Bliss, for it consists of bliss unending; it is the Supreme 
One, the Universal Good, the producer of Perfect Enlightenment. The great 
sages define this truth, which is the supreme bliss of self and others, as the 
union of limitless Compassion, which is intent alone on the destruction of all 
the world’s suffering, and of perfect Wisdom, which is free from all attach- 
ment and is an accumulation of knowledge that may not be reckoned, so great 
is its diversity.?78 


The Hevajra Tantra might be regarded as the locus classtcus for references to 
Wisdom and Means as the fundamental pair of coefficients, whose union 


277 B. Bhattacharyya and I seem to agree in placing Anangavajra round about the eighth century; 
see the introduction to his Two Vajrayana Works, pp. xi-xii and my introduction to the Hevajra 
Tantra, vol. I, p. 13. 

278 For the Sanskrit see B. Bhattacharyya, Two Vajrayana Works, p. 4, verse 14 to the end of this 
first chapter. For the Tibetan, see TT, vol. 68, pp. 239-1-1ff. I translated the whole chapter many 
years ago in Buddhist Texts through the Ages, pp. 240-2. 
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produce the state of Great Bliss which is essentially innate to the whole of 
existence. With these terms the tantric yogins are able to link their theories and 
practices directly with the more conventional Mahayana teachings while 
endowing them with interpretations of a rather different kind. Furthermore, by 
identifying their union with the Void of the Perfection of Wisdom teachings they 
achieve an appearance of orthodoxy which has been readily accepted by their 
Tibetan successors, whatever names with more positive or even theistic impli- 
cation they may use whenever it suits them. 


Then the quiddity (tattva) is declared as a form of knowledge purified, 
where there is no separation between samsara and nirvana. 

Nothing is mentally produced in the highest bliss and no one produces it. 

There is no bodily form, neither object nor subject, 

Neither flesh nor blood, neither dung nor urine, 

No sickness, no delusion, no purification, 

No passion, no wrath, no delusion, no envy, 

No malignity, no conceit of self, no visible object, 

Nothing mentally produced and no producer, 

No friend is there, no enemy, 

Calm is the Innate and undifferentiated.?” 


This central truth of the Mahayana is expressed in more scholastic terms in 
Naropa’s commentary on the Kdlacakra Tantra: 


From the absence of self-nature a thing is void and the state of something thus 
void is voidness (Sunyata). Knowledge of past and future is void. The vision of 
this is a state which is voidness profound and vast. In that past and future are 
void, it is profound. In that there is this vision of past and future, it is vast. The 
purification resulting from it is the Great Bliss which is changeless because of 
the inviolate Fourth State. Of this bliss it is said “it arrests,”’ its mark being 
compassion, while it is the adamantine state of knowledge. It is truly the Body 
of the Innate personified as Wisdom and Means and it is described as Yoga 
Purified .?°° 


The technical term used to express this notion which I have translated as 
“two-in-one”’ is Sanskrit yuganaddha, meaning literally “bound to a yoke,” and 
the usage by tantric yogins doubtless derives from the sight of two oxen bound to 
a yoke. The Tibetan translators devised the term zung- ‘jug meaning “combine as 
a pair,” and “‘two-in-one” seems an acceptable English translation. The last 
chapter of a short work entitled Pavicakrama (Fivefold Series) written by a 
certain Nagarjuna, whom Tibetan tradition identifies with the renowned 
Madhyamaka teacher, is devoted entirely to definitions of the ‘‘two-in-one”’, and 
the opening verse may be quoted: 


Bowing before the Lord who personifies both cause and effect 
and is yet free of all duality, I write this final section on “two-in-one.” 


279 H.T., I.x.32-4. 
280 M. E. Carelli, SekoddeSatika, p. 5, ll. 19ff.; TT, vol. 47, pp. 107-2-5ff. 
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Where there is freedom from the dual conception of samsara and nirvana, 
in the state where they are one, this then is called the “two-in-one,” 
Knowing emotional disturbance (samkleSa) and its assuaging in terms of 
absolute truth, whoever thus recognizes their unified state, he knows 
the ‘“‘two-in-one.” 
The yogin who goes his way unifying the concepts of things with form 
and yet as formless, he knows the “‘two-in-one,”’ 
The wise man does not think of subject and object as distinct, 
and where there is no such distinction, this is the “two-in-one,”’ I say. 
The one who has cast aside thoughts of eternity and noneternity, 
who knows this truth we call as “series two-in-one,” he is a pandita indeed. 
Where there is the knowledge of the unity of Wisdom and Compassion, 
that is proclaimed as ‘“‘two-in-one” and this series is the Buddha-sphere. 
Knowing Wisdom and Means as altogether joined in union, there where 
a great yogin takes his place, that is the “‘two-in-one.””®! 


This dual concept of “two-in-one” expressed as Wisdom/Means, Voidness/ 
Compassion, Female/Male, Lotus/Vajra, is fundamental to the thought 
patterns of tantric yogins. In their songs of the kind quoted above (see Songs in 
the Index) other pairs, such as Sun and Moon, the Rivers Ganges and Jumna, 
are frequent, and we have also encountered the pair 4lz (vowels)/kali (con- 
sonants) used with the same general meaning, but with particular reference to 
the series of letters envisaged as moving with the control of breath to the two 
sides of the practicing yogin’s body.”®? The use of the names of the two rivers, 
Ganges and Jumna, may be regarded as confirming the general area, namely the 
central and lower Ganges Valley, where many tantras of the Supreme Yoga class 
were probably compiled. We may note in passing that at least one famous 
tantra, the Guhyasamdja, does not make use of this fundamental dual concept, 
but continues to use the threefold concept of Body, Speech and Mind or of the 
Three Buddha-families, and the fivefold one of the Five Buddha-families, as 
already illustrated by several quotations already available. The basic mandala of 
this tantra is also the regular Five-Buddha mandala with Aksobhya to the center 
and all subsumed by the supreme (sixth) Buddha, the Great Vairocana. In this 
too it differs subtly from the tantras which center on Heruka in one of his 
horrific forms, Hevajra, Cakrasamvara, Candamaharosana etc. These divinities 
have their more personal circle of attendant divinities and are themselves 


281 See L. de la Vallée Poussin’s ed. of the Paficakrama, p. 46, wv. 1-8. This is in fact the fifth 
chapter although he lists it as sixth, having published a short separate work of the same Nagarjuna as 
a supposed first chapter. See also S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 29-30 for a loose 
translation of the same verses and some more general useful observations. See also Per Kvzrne, op. 
cit., pp. 132-8 where many more of the verses are translated. The Tibetan translation of the work 
(TT, vol. 61, pp. 288-3-7ff.) was done by the great Rin-chen bzang-po and his Kashmiri teacher 
RatnakaraSanti around A.p. 1000. It is generally agreed by non-Tibetan scholars that the two 
Nagarjunas, Madhyamaka (?first century A.D.) and tantric yogin (?ninth-tenth century), cannot be 
confused. 


282 For an example of this see Kazi Dawa Samdup’s translation of the relevant passge in W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz, Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, pp. 180-1. 
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represented as embraced at the center of their mandala by their particularized 
feminine partner, thus symbolizing the Wisdom/Means concept as the essence of 
existence. As is well known, this concept is carried over in Buddhist iconography 
in the form of a pair of such divinities, usually horrific in appearance, shown in 
close embrace. Few such images have survived in India, but they are well 
represented in Nepal and Tibet. Their mandala continues to be identified with 
the more regular Five-Buddha mandala, but may claim to transcend it in that 
all the earlier family distinctions are united in the one Vajra family. Thus at the 
beginning of the Candamaharosana Tantra the “Fierce and Wrathful One” and 
his spouse “Queen of the Vajra-Sphere” announce themselves thus: 


Then the Lord Vajra-Being, entering the state of composure of the Black 
Imperturbable One (Acala = Aksobhya) proclaimed this: 
Intent only on the Four Joys I am freed from existence and nonexistence. 
My true form is nondiversified (nzhprapavica) avoiding all conceptuailizations. 
Deluded men do not recognize me as present in all males 
and it is for their benefit that I appear in fivefold form. 
Then the Lady Queen of the Vajra-sphere, entering the state of composure 
known as Black Adamantine, proclaimed this: 
I am undifferentiated Void and Compassion, manifest as the bliss of 
divine desire. 
I am free of all concepts, nonevolving and unencumbered. 
Foolish men do not recognize me as present in all females 
and it is for their benefit that I appear in fivefold form.” 


As may have been noted from the quotation from the Hevajra Tantra just above, 
not only does this pair represent a unity, but each one of the pair comprises the 
fundamental duality within itself. Since all these tantric texts now under con- 
sideration have clearly been produced primarily for the benefit of male prac- 
titioners, the transference of the whole sexual symbolism to the human body 
is regularly described in terms of the male, although in theory at least it should 
also be applicable to the female. In the descriptions of the “Further Con- 
secrations” given above, the feminine partner known as the Wisdom- Maiden 
( prajna) and supposedly embodying this great perfection of wisdom, is in effect 
used as a means to an end, which is experienced by the yogin himself. Moreover, 
once he has mastered the requisite yoga techniques he has no need of a feminine 
partner, for the whole process is reenacted within his own body. The reverse 
situation is scarcely suggested, namely that a woman requires a male partner in 
order to experience the Four Joys and that having mastered the technique, she 
can do it alone. Thus despite the eulogies of woman in these tantras and her high 
symbolic status, the whole theory and practice is given for the benefit of males. 

288 See C. S. George, The Candamaharosana Tantra, p. 18, ll. 10ff. for the Sanskrit text. For his 
translation see p. 45. I have retranslated the passage in order to keep as close as possible to the 
terminology in use throughout the present book; e.g., he refers to “four blisses,” in itself an 


acceptable translation, whereas I and others refer to “four joys,” retaining “bliss” for sukha, which he 
translates perhaps too feebly as “happiness.” 
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While the relative neglect of woman's interests in pursuing a higher religious life 
is typical of Buddhism of all periods, simply because her ability to do so is 
doubted so long as she is encumbered with a female body, this form of tantric 
Buddhism appears to offer her hope at last, but in the actual event seems to fail 
to do so.278* As should already be clear from the above quotations, her body 
comprises Wisdom and Means as well as the expression of their unity known as 
bodhicitta (“thought of enlightenment”) just as much as does the male, but as 
might well be expected, when one takes account of the time and place of their 
origin, the practical descriptions normally assume that the actual practitioner is 
male. This must already be clear from all the quotations throughout this long 
chapter on the tantras. However, it is sufficiently clearly stated that the human 
body, whether male or female, comprises the essential elements for the realiza- 
tion of enlightenment, as understood by these tantric yogins. 


c. The Cult of the Human Body 

Care of the human body as the means for the practice of meditation need not 
be anything new in Buddhism, but the overt cult of the body that now finds 
expression during the later tantric period is certainly soemthing new. Early 
Buddhist teachings insist upon the need for carefully controlled use of the body, 
but these are accompanied by vivid descriptions of the foul aspects of the living 
organism in order to inculcate a sense of detachment from one’s self and aversion 
to contact with others, especially with women. This tradition continues right 
through the Mahayana period, and for the later examples one need only turn to 
the eighth chapter of Santideva’s famous work “Entering upon the Career 
toward Enlightenment” (Bodhicarydvatara) or the thirteenth chapter of his 
“Compendium of Instruction” (Siksésamuccaya). For easier reference one may 
turn to a short work attributed to the great Nagarjuna entitled “The Precious 
Garland of Advice for the King,” as recently translated by Jeffrey Hopkins: 78 


Lust for a woman mostly comes 

From thinking that her body is clean, 

But there is nothing clean in a woman’s body. 

The mouth is a vessel filled with foul saliva and filth between the teeth, 
The nose with fluids, snot and mucus, 

The eyes with their own filth and tears. ... 


A favorite theme is to compare live bodies with dead ones, especially those 
rotting in cemeteries: 


If you still harbor doubts about the nature of such filth 
even when before your own eyes, 
Then go and look at the bodies of others 


284 A rare case of special provision for female disciples being cited occurs in C. S. George, op. ctt., 
pp. 54-5 (Sansknit p. 21, ll. 41ff.), but this is only for the first consecration, as already catered for in 
the MK; see pp. 225-6 above. 


285 See his The Prectous Garland and the Song of the Four Mindfulnesses, p. 39. 
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so dreadful to see when thrown into the cemetery. 
When the skin is torn apart, one has a feeling of great horror. 
Once you know that, how can you thereafter take delight in that object??® 


All such morbid thoughts are totally strange to tantric yogins, since for them the 
human body is a means of delight and the source of all bliss. Thus Saraha can 


sing: 


Don’t concentrate on yourself, restricting your breath. 

Fie, yogin, don’t squint at the end of your nose. 

O fool, hold fast to the Innate, 

And abandon the clinging bonds of existence. 

Bring together in thought the restless waves of breath. 

Then know the true nature of the Innate, 

And this becomes still of itself. 

When the mind goes to rest 

And the bonds of the body are destroyed, 

Then the one flavor of the Innate pours forth 

And there is neither outcaste nor brahmin. 

Here is the sacred Jumna and here the River Ganges, 

Here are Prayaga and Benares, here are Sun and Moon. 

I have visited in my wanderings shrines and other places of pilgrimage 
But I have not seen another shrine blissful like my own body.”° 


Hevajra proclaims even more clearly: 


In the absence of the body how could there be bliss? 
Of bliss one could not speak. The world is pervaded by bliss. 
which is itself both the pervader and the pervaded. 
Just as the perfume of a flower depends upon the flower 
and without the flower becomes impossible, 
Likewise without form and so on bliss could not be perceived. 
I am what exists, yet I am not what exists; I am the Enlightened One 
because I know things for what they are. 
But those fools who are afflicted with indolence do not know me. 
I dwell in that Paradise of Bliss (sukhavati) in the bhaga 
of the Vajra-Maiden, in the casket of Buddha-gems 
with the form of the letter E. 788 


The identity of the world of phenomenal forms (samsara) with the absolute truth 
which transcends them and yet is involved in them is an essential part of Maha- 
yana teaching. What is new therefore is the explicit identifying of this duality 
within the human body, whether of the male and female in union as practiced in 
the “higher” consecrations, or within the single human body, envisaged as com- 
286 Bodhicaryavatara, VIII, w. 63-4. 
287 See Buddhist Texts through the Ages, ed. E. Conze, p. 230. 


288 HT., I1.ii.35-8. The term bhaga, which I leave untranslated in accordance with the tradition 
of the early Tibetan translators, means not only vagina, but also blessednesss or good fortune (usually 
spelt as bhaga in this sense with a long @ sound) and it is often interpreted as this by commentators 
when explaining it in the present context. See also p. 248. 
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prising within itself the two vital coefficients, Wisdom/Means and female/male, 
expressed most succinctly in the term EVAM (thus). As we have seen, E (the 
Sanskrit letter is shaped as a narrow triangle UW) indicates the female organ 
(lotus) and VAM the male (vajra). Within the single body of a practicing yogin E 
represents the general area of the genitals up to the navel and VAM is the head. 
The same thought-pattern is also represented by the word AHAM, .meaning I 
myself, where A is below the navel and HAM is in the head. Their reunion may be 
represented in Jungian terms perhaps as the reintegration of the self, but in 
Buddhist terms it is final truth, devoid of self, referred to technically as the 
“Process of Realization” (sampannakrama). 

The expression of their union is the bodhicitta (“thought of enlightenment’), 
which in the more conventional Mahayana setting depends upon the Wisdom 
and Means of a Bodhisattva for its effective existence. In such a context it means 
literally the aspiration toward enlightenment, which 1s the driving force for his 
heroic activities throughout so many rebirths in all spheres of samsara. While 
continuing to retain this meaning throughout the remaining period left to 
Buddhism in India, it was used by tantric yogins to refer to that vital force 
resulting from the union of Wisdom and Means, understood as the perfect union 
of the male and the female elements. Thus in terms of consecration rites 
described in the last section it refers to semen virtle and especially the drop 
retaken from the vagina of the feminine partner, with which the pupil receives 
the Secret Consecration. It is likewise the drop that reaches the ‘“‘vajra-gem” in 
the Consecration of the Knowledge of Wisdom, and of which there must then be 
no emission. Vajragarbha, who is Hevajra’s main interlocutor m the Hevajra 
Tantra, says: 


So one must not eject this “camphor,” which arises from all the yoginis. 
Its nature is the Joy Innate, indestructible and luscious, pervasive as the sky. 


The Lord replies: “It is even as you say.” 

Vajragarbha asks: “By what means should one arouse this ‘thought of 
enlightenment?” 

The Lord replies: “One should arouse the ‘thought of enlightenment’ in its 
relative and absolute aspects by means of the mandala-circle and so on and by 
means of the process of self-empowerment. As relative white as white jasmine, 
as absolute essentially blissful, it arises in the Paradise of Bliss (sukhdavati) in 
woman's kakkola as symbolized by the word EVAM. We call it Paradise of Bliss, 
because of bliss it is the keeper, being the resort of all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas 
and Vajra-holders.”?® 


Regarded under these relative and absolute aspects, this “thought of enlighten- 


289 H.T., Il.iv.23-31. “Camphor” is enigmatic language (sandhabhasa) for sukra (semen); 
kakkola means the female organ, pairing with bola, the male one. The yogznis, whence the “cam- 
phor” arises, mean here the “nerves” or psychic channels (nad?), which will be discussed immediately. 
As further explained by Kanha (H.V., vol. II, p. 147), the bodhicitta is aroused in its relative form 
by the mandala and so on (viz., the Process of Emanation) and in its absolute form by the process of 
self-empowerment (viz., the Process of Realization). Thus despite the sexual symbolism there is no 
actual sexual involvement. 
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ment” becomes yet one more name for the “two-in-one,” and so regarded, it 
exists as much in woman as in man (H.T., I.viii.27-9). Thus the pair Wisdom/ 
Means is also comprised within the human body with the result that we have a 
doubling of the imagery, and one may well ask what may be the sense of 
“thought of enlightenment” when envisaged as the union of Wisdom/Means 
within a female body. It can no longer be semen virile it its relative form. Once 
the imagery is transferred within the body, we are clearly concerned with the 
control of breath regarded as the carrier of fragmented thought. When the 
breath, passing as envisaged up and down the two sides of the body, is brought 
under control, then discursive thoughts are stilled, thus entering the state 
referred to as “thought of enlightenment,” which still retains however its sexual 
association. The breath as gradually controlled is envisaged as traversing two 
psychic channels situated to the sides of the body, which come together near the 
sexual organ where the ‘thought of enlightenment” in its relative sense is 
produced. From here there rises the central channel, which connects the four 
“nerve-centers” (cakra, i.e., wheels represented by lotus flowers, see above 
pp. 251-2) at the navel, heart, throat and head, named, as we have seen, after the 
four Buddha-bodies. The “thought of enlightenment” ascends this channel, thus 
assuming its absolute aspect and so pervading the whole body with bliss. The 
thought pattern of Wisdom/Means and all the equivalent pairs are transferred 
into the body by identifying the channel on the left side as Wisdom and so as 
feminine, and the one on the right side as male and so as Means. They are 
known by the strange names of Lalana and Rasana, of which the literal 
meanings are perhaps “wanton woman” and “organ of taste,” specifically the 
tongue. The central channel, which unites the other two, is known as Avadhati, 
meaning literally “anchoress.” However, all these terms may be accepted as 
enigmatic language (sandhabhasa) whatever their literal meanings. Continuing 
the sexual symbolism, the two other channels are said to carry the uterine blood 
and semen, which unifies as the thought of enlightenment, which in this context 
becomes a mingling of the two. One may note that likewise vajra may refer to the 
absolute itself, thus being identical with the two-in-one, or paired with “lotus,” it 
may refer to the male coefficient alone. One must be prepared for a certain 
Capriciousness in all these identifications and cross-identifications. The central 
channel is also identified with the Wisdom- Maiden. Thus it is known on the one 
hand as the Great Symbol (mahdmudrd@) and on the other nicknamed as Dombi. 
Again she is known as Candali (Outcaste), which the Tibetans have translated as 
gTum-mo, meaning “raging” with the notion of raging heat. She is so named in 
the concluding verse of the first chapter of the Hevajra Tantra with direct 
reference to the other identifications within the body that we are now con- 
sidering: 

Candaili blazes at the navel. 

She burns the Five Tathagatas. 

She burns Locana and the others. 

HAM is burnt and the Moon dissolves. 
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Various interpretations may be given, but the most direct identifies the Five 
Tathagatas with the five aggregates (skandha) of personality, viz., the human 
being as microcosm, while Locana and the other three goddesses stand for the 
elements of earth, water, fire and air, namely the macrocosm. Candali blazing 
at the navel corresponds to the Sun as distinguished from the Moon in the head, 
the fusion of the two resulting in the bliss of the two-in-one. The same polarity 
identifies her with the syllable A corresponding with HAM in the head, thus 
producing together AHAM (I myself) as yet another term for the two-in-one. It 
may be noted that the commentaries often interpret Candali as a composition of 
canda meaning “fierce” and identified with Wisdom in that it cuts away all 
emotional disturbances, and ali corresponding with Means. Thus Candali 
corresponds with the thought of enlightenment produced by the union of 
Wisdom in the left channel and Means in the right. Here one may note a further 
example of innocent capriciousness, for when the two-in-one is expressed as a 
union of alz (vowels) and kali (consonants), alz corresponds with Wisdom and 
kali with Means. It may also be noted that the term Mystic Heat has come into 
vogue in some English versions of Tibetan works, where gTum-mo (= Candalz) 
is under discussion, and this form of yoga has been described as though its main 
purpose were to produce actual physical warmth. It is described quite explicitly 
in these terms by Alexandra David-Neil, probably representing popular Tibetan 
ideas on the subject.2° W. Y. Evans-Wentz describes gTum-mo as ‘‘meaning 
Psychic (or Vital or Secret) Heat (or Warmth), which is the necessary driving 
force for the devotees seeking spiritual development, and the means for the 
solitary hermit, in the very severe cold of the snowy ranges of Tibet, to be com- 
fortable without fire.” The following treatise on the subject makes it quite clear 
that the sensation of heat is only one of the many factors involved, and that this 
is not primarily a warmth-producing exercise. *! 


290 Her book With Mystics and Magictans in Tibet contains a chapter on “Yogic Sports,” where 
competitions in keeping the body warm by tantric methods are described. While I remain rather 
skeptical of some of her stories, there is no doubt that Tibetans generally believe that the body can be 
kept warm by such methods. 


291 See W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, pp. 172ff. See also H. V. 
Guenther, The Life and Teaching of Naropa, pp. 53ff. where there is a detailed description of 
symbols and signs involved in this Candali yoga, which he follows the others in referring to as the 
“mystic heat,” thus overemphasizing again the significance of heat in accordance with later Tibetan 
tradition. In this respect one might refer to a short article in the Times of India, 8 Feb. 1982, p. 5, 
entitled ‘Monks Can Raise Body Temperature” and where we are informed that “A team of scientists 
who recently witnessed for the first time Tibetan ‘heat meditation’ rituals, have reported that the 
claims are true—the monks can will their bodies to heat up by as much as 8.5 degrees C in less than 
an hour. .. . The team monitored vital signs and temperature of three lamas as they practiced yoga 
meditation known as ‘tum-mo’ or ‘heat meditation’. Small temperature-sensing wires were taped to 
the skin of the monks in a number of locations—the spine, calf, navel, palm, toe and finger. 
Measurement monitored throughout the one hour of meditation revealed that the temperature deep 
in the body remained normal while skin temperature of the lamas rose all over by 1 to 1.5 degrees C. 
Said Dr. Benson, leader of the group and also a researcher at the Harvard Medical School in the 
U.S.: ‘The meditation is part of a ritual in which the lamas produce heat in the body to burn away 
the emotional defilements that interfere with a proper outlook on life.’’” One may comment that at 
least the concluding words place the matter in a proper context and that the suggested heat increase 
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The whole concept of heat and fire, suggested by the name Candali, 1s surely 
just figurative, for Candali, like Dombi, is one of Hevajra’s circle of eight 
goddesses. This is clear from several references all couched in poetic style. Thus 
when Hevajra remains entranced in the embrace of his leading lady Nairatmya 
(“Selfless”), four of his entourage arouse him with these verses: 


Arise, O Lord, whose mind is compassion, and save me Pukkasi. 
Embrace me in the union of Great Bliss and leave this state of voidness. 


Without you I die. Arise O Hevajral! Leave this state of voidness 
and bring me Savari to fruition. 
O Lord of Bliss who are at the service of the world, why remain in the void? 
I Candali entreat you, for without you I cannot burn the (four) quarters. 
O Wonder-worker arise, for I know your thought. 
I Dombi am quick-witted. Do not interrupt your compassion. ?” 


She appears with the same attribute in one of the songs of the tantric yogins: 


She arises between the Lotus and the Vajra. 

Candali blazes through the union of sameness. 

Dombi puts fire to the house and burns it. 

Taking moon-water I sprinkle it. 

No flaring thatch or smoke is seen. 

Reaching the top of Mount Meru, it goes into space. 

The Lords Visnu, Siva and Brahma are all burned. 

The nine qualities and the dominion (of the senses) are consumed. 
I Dhama say, receive this and understand clearly. 

Through the five channels water has risen.?°5 


Despite detailed problems of interpretation, the general meaning is clear. The 
fire of passion resulting from the union of Lotus and Vajra (Wisdom and Means) 
produces the thought of enlightenment (in its relative aspect) referred to here as 
“moon” or “water.” This is conceived of as ascending the central channel 
through the various nerve-centers (referred to here seemingly as nadz, which we 
translate normally as “channel’’) and becoming transmuted into the absolute 
thought of enlightenment at the top of the head (Mount Meru) producing the 
transcendent state of Great Bliss. Thus the fire is extinguished in so far as it ever 
really exists. It should be noted that Candali and the figurative suggestion of her 
consuming fire is the tantric Buddhist equivalent of Kundalini, the coiled 
serpent-goddess, who lies dormant in the lowest nerve-center (cakra) of the 
human body, waiting to be raised into activity by the vital breaths passing along 


of 8.5 degrees C, seemingly purely speculative, is far in excess of that recorded in this extraordinary 
experiment. 


292 See H.T., II.v.20-3. These verses are in the same Middle Indian dialect of eastern India as the 
songs quoted above and the one that now follows. 

298 As before, my translation is based upon Per Kvzrne's edition of An Anthology of Buddhist 
Tantric Songs, no. 47 (pp. 255ff.). One may note that here as in no. 18, Candali and Domb! are one 
and the same. 
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the two channels, Pingala (corresponding to Rasana) and Ida (corresponding to 
Lalana of the Buddhists) and meeting in the central channel, known as Susumna 
(corresponding to Avadhiti).?% The “serpent-power” of the goddess that ascends 
the central channel to unite finally with Siva in the head, corresponds to the 
consuming power of Candali which dissolves the “moon-fluid” in the head, 
pervading the whole body with bliss. Although Buddhists may urge’ the super- 
iority of their theories and practices, no detached observer can detect any 
essential difference between the Buddhist techniques of “supreme yoga” and the 
exactly corresponding practices of avowedly non-Buddhist tantric yogins.**° An 
artificial difference is achieved simply by the use of different terminologies, but 
as has already been noted, a basic terminology common to all tantric yogins still 
remains. 


d. The Coalescence of All Concepts through the Practice of Tantric Yoga 

In the exegetical works of Buddhist scholars we expect to find a predominantly 
Buddhist terminology, and as an example of this we may quote the second 
chapter of the short work known as the “Fivefold Series” (Pavicakrama). Here the 
two coefficients of enlightenment, Wisdom and Means, together with their union 
(bodhicztta) taken as the third item, are brought together in the fourfold scheme 
outlined in detail above (III.14.b), thus emphasizing the absolute transcendent 
state of the fourth stage. This is not a matter of ascending stages, but rather the 
union of three resulting in the final fourth. This may be clarified by extracting 
one verse (no. 5) and commenting upon it in advance: 


From the union of Wisdom and Means perfection is accomplished 
and from this accomplished perfection comes the radiance of the 
Universal Void. 


Here three parallel sets of four are brought into play, introducing an item from 
each set, thus making it essential that the reader should be acquainted with the 
parallelism of all the items that make up the sets. One notes too how easily the 
necessary clues may be further concealed in translation. Thus the word trans- 
lated as “perfection” above represents Sanskrit néspanna (for the fuller form 
parintspanna), which is the third item in the fourfold set: relative thought, 
imagined thought, perfected thought and omniscience, as listed above. 
Radiance ( prabhasvara) belongs to another set of four, expressed as light, its 
manifestation, its perception and fourthly its overwhelming radiance. The 
concept of enlightenment as thought purified of all its accidental defilements 

294 Like the terms Lalana and Rasana, Ida and Pingala must be treated as mere names. The first 
is an ancient Vedic term referring to a kind of libation; the second means reddish-brown or tawny 
with a host of derived meanings to be found easily in Monier-Williams, Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 624. 
Susumna is a ferninine form (as are the other two) of a name for a sun-ray. For the whole theory of 


these psychic channels see S. B. Dasgupta, An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, pp. 169ff. and 
also his Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 88ff. 

795 For the same subject-matter in a Hindu context one may refer to G. W. Briggs, Gorakhnath 
and the Kanphata Yogis, chapter 14, pp. 284-304, consisting of the text and translation of “The 
Hundred Verses of Goraksa," who like his teacher Minanath or Matsyendranath was numbered 
among the Eighty-Four Great Adept. 
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and manifest as pure radiance can be traced back to the earliest Buddhist 
period, and it became a favorite theme of the Mind Only school, since their 
whole theory of existence was based upon thought interpreted at graded levels of 
experience (see section II.4.c). Many quotations could be given, but one will 
suffice: 


Being free of all defilement and all conceptualization, 
It is pure radiance of the self-nature of the Dharma-sphere 
and so within the reach of yogins.?% 


We may recall too that in the “Symposium of Truth” the Bodhisattva Sarvartha- 
siddhi, who is going through the process of self-consecration, envisages a lunar 
disk in his heart. All the Tathagatas say to him: “That, O son of good family, is 
Thought which is naturally radiant. As one works upon it, thus it becomes, like 
stains (disappearing) on a white garment” (see section III.13.f). Using this four- 
fold terminology of light, verse 5, as quoted above, could be restated thus: 


From the union of Light and its manifestation, the perception of 
Light is accomplished, and from this accomplished perception 
comes the radiance of the Universal Void. 


Parallel with the other fourfold sets, we are given a rather arbitrarily named set 
of four voids, namely void (Sinya), extreme void (atzSinya), great void (maha- 
Sunya) and universal void (sarvasinya), which provide the framework for the 
structure of this rather complicated chapter.**’ Verses 7-14 describe the Void, 
identified with relative thought, with Wisdom and all its associations. Verses 
15-22 describe the Extreme Void, identified with imagined thought, with Means 
and all its associations. Verses 23-35 describe the Great Void, identified implicitly 
with the union of Wisdom and Means, and with perfected thought. Verses 36-43 
identify this third state explicitly as the union of lotus and vajra (i.e., Wisdom 
and Means) interpreted within the context of sexual yoga, where the third state 
passes directly into the fourth (compare section III.14.c). Verses 44-52 continue 
with an analysis of the first three, regarded as meditational yoga aiming at 
producing the form of one’s chosen divinity, i.e., as a Process of Emanation 
(utpattzkrama). Verses 53-68 describe the fourth state, as the radiance that 
purifies the other three in a state of “perfected yoga,” taking Sakyamuni as the 
prime example. Contrasted with the other three, the fourth state may be 
identified as the Process of Realization (sampannakrama). It is said in the 
Hevajra Tantra (II.ii1.29-31): 

296 From the Ratnagotrauvibhaga, Sanskrit text, ed. E. H. Johnston, p. 87, ll. 1-2. See also 
Takasaki's translation, p. 327, and note a similar extract from the same work on p. 144 above. For 


the whole subject of this “radiance” or luminosity, see D. S. Ruegg, La théorie du Tathagatagarbha 
et du Gotra, part 4, pp. 409ff. entitled “La luminosité naturelle de Ja pensée.” 


297 The concept of a plurality of aspects of the Void (Sunyata) is also found in more conventional 
Mahayana works, attributed to the great Asanga. See e.g., Stcherbatsky, Discourse on Discrimi- 
nation, pp. 186ff. or D. L. Friedmann, Analysts of the Middle Path and the Extremes, pp. 72ff., 
where sixteen “voids” are listed. One should note that Stcherbatsky translates as “modes of relativity” 
and Friedmann as ‘“‘nonsubstantialities.” 
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The yogin conceives of the diversity of existence as the Process of Emanation, 
and realizing the dreamlike nature of this diversity, he renders it undiversified 
by means of its diversity. Like a dream, like a mirage, like the “intermediate 
state,” so the mandala appears from continuous application to the practice. 
The Great Bliss is known in the consecrations of the Great Symbol (maha- 
mudra); of that the mandala is the true expression and nowhere else does it 
have its origin. 


As Kanha explains elsewhere in his commentary: “The process is one of medita- 
tion. Emanation refers to the manifestation of the forms of the divinities. The 
meditation in which this consists is the Process of Emanation. Realization means 
being substantiated in the very essence itself, and the practice by which the yogin 
meditates, who is intent only on this, is called the Process of Realization.”?*° 

It should be observed that the same terminology is applied, whether these 
processes are achieved by means of sexual yoga as practiced in accordance with 
the four higher consecrations, or by means of self-consecration as practiced in 
accordance with the visualization of the mandala of one’s chosen divinity and the 
consequent self-identification with him, or by means of the yoga of breath- 
control where the sexual symbolism is transferred within the yogin’s body. As we 
have seen, the body is then envisaged as a structure maintained by psychic 
channels. These are said to be as many as seventy-two thousand, of which thirty- 
two are specially named in the Hevajra Tantra. In order to emphasize the 
essential identity of the outer world (the macrocosm) and the inner world of the 
yogin’s body (the microcosm) these veins are equated with the twenty-four or 
thirty-two meeting-places scattered over the Indian subcontinent, where yogins 
and yoginis came together (see section III.7). By the very nature of the case the 
cross-identifications are arbitrary, for it is the overall identification that matters 
and not the details.*°° For practical purposes only three seem to come into play, 
Lalana to the left, Rasana to the right and Avadhiuti in the middle, with which 
we have already dealt.in some detail. For the purpose of the yoga of breath- 
control now under consideration these channels are treated as the transmitters of 
thought-bearing breath. Breath carries with it discursive thought, and as the 
breath is stilled so thought becomes tranquilized, assuming its pure pristine 
state. 

Thought is here expressed in terms of eighty “natural states” ( prakrtz), thirty- 
three of which are associated with Void and its various equivalents, forty with 
Extreme Void etc., and seven “moments of nonknowledge,” associated with 
Great Void, adding up to a total of eighty, a figure that is arbitrarily doubled to 
one hundred and sixty since these natural states are said to be operative both day 
and night. While referring back to the sets of four, we should attempt to clarify 

298 See H.T., vol. I, p. 75, n.4 for the reference. 

299 See H.T., vol. I, pp. 69-70 for a discussion on the problems involved in making these cross- 
identifications. See also S. Tsuda, The Samvarodaya Tantra, ch. 7. Here seventy-two thousand veins 
are mentioned, of which one hundred and twenty are said to be main ones. “The Hundred Verses of 


Gorakga” (see Briggs in Bibliography) refer to three hundred thousand veins of which seventy-two are 
main ones. The H.T. is content with thirty-two (1.i.13ff.); but all agree that three are essential. 
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by means of a new list various other items which now are named: 


void extreme void great void universal void 
(sunya) (atzsunya) (mahdasinya) (sarvasunya) 
light manifestation of _ perceptionof light radiance 
(aloka) light (alokabhasa) (alokopalabdh?) (prabhasvara) 
relative thought imaginedthought perfected thought omniscience 

( paratantra) ( parckalpita) (parinispanna) (sarvajnatvam) 
Wisdom ( prajna) Means (upaya) Wisdom/ Means 

night day night/day 

woman man woman/man union 

left side right side center 

moon sun 

lotus flower vajra 

gentleness fierceness impassivity & other 

& other states & other states “moments of nonknowledge”’ 


For some of these sets no fourth state need be named simply because it is the 
essentially nameless “fourth.” Where no third state is named one might insert 
the union of the two already named. If the absence of a fourth state as well as a 
third appears at all anomalous, one must bear in mind that several concepts that 
are fundamentally threefold (e.g., Wisdom, Means and their union, which is the 
thought of enlightenment) are here brought into relationship with a trans- 
cendent unnamed fourth as in the set of the four higher consecrations. Thus the 
union of sun and moon or the union of lotus and vajra already express the 
finality of enlightenment.*” 

The so-called “natural states” (prakrtz) and “moments of nonknowledge” 
(avidyaksana), which it would be superfluous to list, correspond in many respects 
to the traditional Buddhist conception of dharmas as “elements” of existence 
or perhaps more specifically to the samskdras (“impulses”), which repre- 
sent one of the main aggregates of personality (I.3.b), but a non-Buddhist 
conception is also involved and this accounts for other apparent anomalies. 
Prakrtz:, which I have translated here as “natural state,” is used in the Sankya 
school of Indian philosophy to refer to the universal cosmic substance, thus 
effectively corresponding to the totality of “elements of existence” (dharmas) of 
the early Buddhist schools.°°' But whereas the Buddhists envisaged existence as 
an ever-fluctuated plurality, the Sankhya school conceives it as a unity under the 


500 See e.g., H.T., L.iii.11: “There is Moon and Sun and between them the Seed; this is the True 
Being, they say, whose nature is Joy Supreme." Or again see the references to Sun and Moon, left and 
right, in the song quoted above on p. 159. At the same time the ‘fourth state’ may be suggested by 
the absence of sun and moon, or where there is no right, no left, no center, thus emphasizing its total 
transcendence. In passing one may note that Sun and Moon are reversed in the chapter of the Pan- 
cakrama that is now being analyzed, since usually Moon corresponds with the right and the male 
side, and Sun with the left and the female side. 


301 §. Dasgupta discusses this same chapter from the Paficakrama that we are now considering in 
his Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 45ff. Rather oddly he translates prakrti as “impure function,” 
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three modalities of sattva (goodness), rajas (activity) and tamas (inertia). These 
three modalities correspond in a general way to the “natural states” as allocated 
to the Void (equated with woman), Extreme Void (equated with man) and Great 
Void (equated with their union). In the first category gentleness predominates 
and other supposedly feminine characteristics; in the second manly virtues and 
vices are listed, while in the third category all seven items are clearly relatable to 
the general concept of inertia. We thus have an application of these three non- 
Buddhist concepts to the tantric Buddhist conception of the absolute as the 
union of Wisdom and Means, of female and male and all the other pairs, of 
which the union results in the state of two-in-one. Thus it comes about that the 
third state is already the absolute with the result that the “moments of non- 
knowledge,” forgetfulness, vagary etc. are also “the moment between passion 
and nonpassion.” “There is no seed-syllable with its dot; no air issues from the 
exits. Such perception of the Light is the mark of perfected (thought)” (verse 26 
below). Such ambivalence between the third and the fourth stages is inevitable 
when the terminology used can suggest nothing else but the absolute state for 
followers of the Mind Only school. Thought once perfected ( parznispanna) is 
already for them the supreme goal. As has already been noted, the distinction 
between the third and fourth stages in many of these sets of four is very difficult 
to draw, whether it is between the “‘self-existent” (suabhavika) Buddha-Body and 
the Dharma-Body of a Buddha, or the third consecration, known as “Know- 
ledge of Wisdom,” and the fourth consecration, which is all part of the 
same process. Here the third stage, named Great Void, is described as com- 
prehending all the “natural states” of the previous two stages, while it has no 
actual “natural states” of its own, but rather the seven “moments of non- 
knowledge.”” However since these seven are mental states they are added to the 
“natural states” to give a total of eighty and then doubled for day ana night 
presumably to emphasize the third stage as the union of the other two. This may 
not seem very logical, but we have already met with so many anomalies in the 
thought patterns of these tantric yogins, that there need be no cause for surprise. 

As well as helping to clarify so much complex terminology, this one chapter 
illustrates two other aspects of the essential tantric conception of the final goal as 
two-in-one. These are the relationship between sexual yoga and the yoga of 
breath-control and once again the close relationship that exists between 
Buddhist and more general Hindu concepts in theories and practices as 
expounded in tantras of the Supreme Yoga class. Thus the text vasses at verse 36 
direct from the subject of breath-control, where the control of breath coincides 


adding the Sanskrit term dosa (= defect) in brackets as though this were the term used and not 
prakrtt, and nowhere throughout his discussion is prakrt: mentioned. Elsewhere (especially in 
chapter XIV) the most helpful references to prakrtz in its more generally accepted sense will be 
found. Per Kvzrne also discusses the same chapter in An Anthology of Buddhist Tantric Songs, 
pp. 32ff., translating prakrti as “opacity” while recognizing its Sankhya associations. By using the 
term in the plural the author of the Pavicakrama deliberately detaches it from the normal Sankhya 
usage, yet retains, as we shall note, something of the three modalities, associated with the Sankhya 
concept of prakrti as the “stuff of the universe.” For a brief account of the system, see M. Hiriyanna, 
The Essentials of Indian Philosophy, pp. 106-128. 
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with the control of thought, to that of sexual yoga. Thought, consciousness, 
knowledge — all these are said to be threefold, corresponding to the categories of 
the Mind Only school as relative, imagined and perfected, or again as subject 
and object and the realization that there is neither subject nor object. These are 
now expressed as the male (vajra) and the female (lotus flower) and their union, 
and it is said that this need not be experienced in a relative (meaning here 
physical) sense, since the desired objective can be obtained by skill in yoga, if 
only one has experienced the physical union just once. This surely implies that 
when a pupil has been fully consecrated by his teacher by means of the fourfold 
consecration, as described in the last section, he may continue to practice as a 
solitary yogin, of which there are so many examples in later Indian and Tibetan 
Buddhism. That is one aspect of the matter. 

The other revealing statement occurs in verse 41, where it is said that “the 
yogin should always identify her as pertaining to nature.” Literally translated 
the text says “identify her as prakrtz,"’ where this term is clearly used in its more 
regular Sankhya sense of the fundamental “stuff of the universe,” which exists in 
close relationship with “universal spirit” ( puvusa). Previously it was used in this 
chapter in the plural as “natural states” corresponding to some extent to the 
Buddhist concept of dharmas in the sense of “elements of existence.” Once the 
full Sankhya sense is restored to the term and it is identifed with the feminine 
partner in her relationship with the yogin, then we have an interpretation of the 
two-in-one exactly equivalent to the thought patterns of the Hindu tantras where 
the pair of Siva and Sakti are identified with purusa and prakrti.‘? In short, the 
tantric Buddhist concept of Wisdom (feminine) and Means (male) is deliberately 
reversed, thus effectively separating this fundamental thought. pattern of some 
Buddhist yogins from the philosophical concepts of generally accepted Maha- 
yana teachings. If the feminine aspect of the two-in-one is no longer prajna 
(wisdom), but Saktz (power), one is no longer operating with Buddhist thought 
patterns but with Hindu ones, and it must be quite clear from which side the 
borrowing has taken place. There can be no doubt of the considerable extent to 
which Buddhist tantras of the Supreme Yoga class are imbued not only with 
Hindu terminology but also with the corresponding non-Buddhist ways of 
thought. There have already been so many examples of this, but one more from 
the Hevajra Tantra on the theme immediately under discussion will not be 
amiss: 


From self-experiencing comes this knowledge, which is free from ideas of self 
and other. 

Like the sky it is pure and void, the supreme state of being and nonbeing. 

It is a mingling of Wisdom and Means, a mingling of passion and the absence 
of passion. 

It is the breath of living beings, the Supreme Unchanging One. 

It pervades all things, abiding in all bodily forms. 


$02 This has already been clearly shown by Shashibhusan Dasgupta in the chapter referred to in 
n. 301, especially pp. 337-342. 
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It is the Great Spirit (mahdprana); it is what the world is made of. 
Being and nonbeing have their origin there and whatever else may be. 
It is the All. It has the form of consciousness. It is primeval purusa. 

It is the Lord (é§vara = Siva). It is the Self (atman), the life-force (jéva), 
The true being (sativa), time (kala) and the Person ( pudgala). 

It is the self-nature of all being and illusory in its forms.*” 


After this introduction to the verses that are now about to be quoted, an intro- 
duction that has become rather longer than originally conceived, ending with a 
quotation of a rather non-Buddhist flavor, readers may be surprised to find that 
the whole process of yoga at present under discussion is foisted upon the Buddha 
Sakyamuni by means of a supposed quotation from one of his earliest 
“biographies,” the Mahayana sutra entitled Laltavistara (meaning literally 
“Extended Version of his Display’’).°“ 


1. Praise be to you! Praise be to you! Praise, praise to youl! 

Thus praising: praise to you, who is the praiser and what the praised? 

2. As water merges into water and melted butter into butter, 
where knowledge sees the self as self, that indeed 1s worship. 

3. But without recourse to omniscience this is not to be realized, 
for it is covered with a veil of darkness and it is through grace that one 
obtains the light. 

4. Void and Extreme Void (atzSunya) and Great Void (mahasiunya), these 
three, as well as Universal Void (sarvasunya) as fourth, are distinguishable 
by effect and by cause. 

5. From the union of Wisdom and Means realization is accomplished and from 
such accomplished realization comes the radiance of the Universal Void. 

6. Purified of causal process the highest stage is gained by application of the 
three states of consciousness and from the union of the three (other) Voids. 

7. The Void is Light, Wisdom, Thought in its relative aspect ( paratantra), 
and I shall now explain clearly the manifestations of its natural state. 

8. It is free from passion, whether light, medium or advanced, and likewise 
free of regrets of the same three gradations, both with regard to the past and 
the future. 

9. Itis gentle, hesitating, timorous, whether slightly, moderately or extremely. 
It is desirous, whether slightly, moderately or extremely, and thus grasping. 

10. Itis nonvirtue, hunger, thirst, slight feeling, moderate feeling, 
extreme feeling, knowing in a moment the basis of a topic. 

11. Itis attentiveness, bashfulness, compassion and three grades of affection, 
and it is known too as fear, doubt and envy. 

12. Such are the thirty-three natural states recognizable in human beings, 


303 H.T., I.x.8-12. Primeval (purana) Purusa is also a title of Visnu and so could refer to him. 


504 Reference to the Lalitavistara has been made already in section ].2. There is a French 
translation by Foucaux (see Bibliography) but no English one to date. The account of Sakyamuni's 
enlightenment, which has been deliberately reworded in the Pavicakrama quotation, will be found in 
Foucaux’s translation, pp. 224 and 287-8. The passages have been quoted falsely in the Paricakrama 
so that the unwary reader may be misled into believing that Sakyamuni was accomplished in tantric 
practice as indicated by such comparatively early biographical material. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


1Y.. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


and because of their manifest form as relative truth, they are explained 
as a concept of night, 

or again as the concept of woman, or again as gentle in form, 

or again as the concept of the left or as the lotus flower on a lunar disk. 
Because it is the cause of stabilization it is the first letter (of the Sanskrit 
alphabet) with a dot on it (= the syllable Am), 

and it is the source of the knowledge of Light like the (cool) rays of the moon. 
The Extreme Void is explained as the Manifestation of Light, as the Means, 
as what is imagined ( partkalpita), as mental activity. 

It is passion, attachment, the three grades of pleasure, mild, moderate 
and extreme. It is happiness and joy, wonderment and laughter. 

It is the satisfying embrace and kissing and sucking. 

It is valor and strength and pride and the power of the doer and taker. 
It is energy and force, whether slight, extreme or moderate.*™ 

It is fierceness, sportiveness and antagonism. 

It is acquisition, clear speech, truth, untruth, and also conviction, 

It is the urge to give where there is no receiving, so it is heroism too. 

It knows no shame, for it is crafty, violent and cunning. 

Such are the forty natural states, which arise in a moment from the 
Extreme Void. 

It is represented by the concepts of day and of male, of severity and of 
the right, and again those of the solar disk and of the vajra. 

It is to be known as the digit with the two dots (= A:)*°° and being born 
of the Manifestation of Light it resembles the rays of the sun. 

Being both the perception of Light as well as what is perceived, 

it is perfected ( partnispanna) and so is known as nonknowledge. 

Such are the categories of the Great Void as explained by the Buddhas. 
It is the moment between passion and nonpassion, thus forgetfulness 
and vagary. 

It is the state where silence falls; it is exhaustion, sloth and idleness. 

It is known by the practitioners of subtle yoga as the seven moments of 
nonknowledge. 

There is no seed-syllable with its dot; no air issues from the exits. 

Such perception of the Light is the mark of perfected (thought). 

One hundred and sixty natural states are in motion day and night with 
air (= breath) as their vehicle. 

In a moment, atrice, a second, an eye-twinkle, or an instant — 

where a moment equals a snap of the fingers, a trice the turning of 

a mustard seed, a second the intake of breath, an eye-twinkle the moment 
of the eye, and an instant the clapping of the hands — 

Such knowledge is mere consciousness, uncharacterized like space, 

but its division is like the twilight separating day and night. 

Thought is said to be threefold as Light, the manifestation of Light 
and as its perception, and so its basis is explained. 


305 For “force” (sahasa) the Tibetan version has “innate” (sahaja) which is nonsense. 

306 The “two dots” shown here as a colon refer to the Sanskrit vzsarga, a light aspiration added to 
vowels. In transliteration we usually show it as -h, but shown thus here, the reference to two dots 
becomes unintelligible. 
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32. By means of breath in its subtle form knowledge becomes commingled; 
issuing from the paths of the sense-organs it relates with the spheres of sense. 

33. When it is linked with Light, breath becomes the vehicle, 
carrying all those natural states here and there. 

34. Wherever the breath happens to stay, it carries that kind of natural state. 
In so far as breath does not arise, the Light is motionless. 

35. The imaginary idea of a self has as its cause the two aspects of Light 
(viz., Light itself and its manifestation) and the perception of the 
Light is part of both of them. 

36. Of all illusions the illusion of woman is a special case, 
for the distinction between the three kinds of knowledge is here most 
clearly marked. 

37. Passion and the absence of passion and the state between them 
make a set of three. By the coming together of the two organs 

38. and from this union of vajra and lotus the resulting encounter is 
known as the union of the two kinds of knowledge. By this union of the 
two kinds of knowledge, for the reason as explained, that 

39. knowledge which is carefully acquired is the perception of Light (viz., 
the third kind of knowledge). The one for whom the union of vajra 
and lotus is not available in the relative (= physical) sense, can 

40. succeed by his skill in yoga, having experienced it (physically) just once. 
Understanding the operation of (the three kinds of) knowledge 

41. according to their differences, the yogin should always identify her (the 
female partner) as pertaining to nature. Just as clouds with their different 

42. hues and shapes arise in the expanse of the sky and relapse there 
again, so all these qualities which have as their cause the three 

43. aspects of Light, disappear into the spheres of sense and are 
resolved in the radiance (of the Universal Void). 

44. Not recongizing their true nature and so immersed in the mire of ignorance 
people do good and evil deeds, transmigrating through the five realms 

45. of rebirth. Having done virtuous deeds such as gift-giving and so on, a man 
rejoices in heaven, and then having committed one of the heinous sins, 

46. he burns in hell. So he obtains endless thousands of rebirths, and in 
his folly laments his fate saying: “This is the ripening of former karma.” 

47. Living beings suffer because of their attachment to the manifestations 
of natural states and it is precisely by knowing these that wise men 
become freed from the cage of existence. 

48. The lunar disk that one imagines has the self-nature of wisdom, 
and one should envisage thought itself as having the form of the moon. 

49. Then concentrating on the moon one should produce the sign of the vajra. 
This 1s identified as means for yogins who practice this production of 
the vajra etc. 

50. From the union of lunar vajra etc. and the amalgamating of thinker and 
thought and the union of Wisdom and Means the divine form is born. 

51. Signed with the four symbols (mudra) and adopting the confidence of his 
(chosen) divinity, so the yogin who is intent on the process of emanation 
(utpattzkrama) proceeds. 

52. Asit is often stated in the Sri Samaja and elsewhere, so long as 
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there is still meditational yoga, one is still a beginner. 

53. Now] shall describe perfected yoga, 
which is here defined as the radiance that purifies the (other) 
three Voids. By purifying the three aspects of knowledge there 

54. comes this stage of the Universal Void, which is supreme omniscience, 
the quiddity which is the state of knowledge purified. It is the perfect 
state of tranquility, free of all duality, changeless, nonmanifest. 

55. It neither is nor is not, for words cannot apply to it. 

But it is from this pure radiance ( prabhasvara) that the three 

56. aspects of knowledge arise in the form of one who possesses the 
thirty-two major marks and the eighty minor marks (of buddhahood) and 
thus 1s born the Omniscient One in all his perfect manifestations. 

57. So itis said in the Mahayana sutra Lalttavistara: 

The Tathagata Sakyamuni desirous of supreme enlightenment and 

58. in the conceit that he would obtain buddhahood by means of the Great 
Void, went to the bank of the Nairafijana River and relapsed into 
immobile concentration. °°’ 

59. Then the middle atmosphere was filled with Buddhas the size of 
sesame-seeds, and snapping their fingers they addressed with one 
voice that best of conquerors. 

60. “Impure is such meditation; it will not bring what you desire. 

One must be in touch with the supreme radiance which is like the 

61. celestial expanse, and having gained that stage you may prevail in any 
form you will. Thus obtaining universal lordship, you will rejoice in 
a Vajra-body.” 

62. Hearing this, the best of conquerors abandoned his immobile 
concentration, and at the hour of midnight touched the truth (quiddity) 

63. with his body being neither rigid nor slack, neither breathing 

64. nor breathless, neither mute nor vocal, with eyes neither closed 

65. nor open, and so by the grace of a teacher he saw clearly the 
wonderful Universal Void, the Great Knowledge. | 

66. Asa purified comprehender of radiance he beheld in that moment the 
whole of existence in the threefold form of past, present and future, 
and he was graced with those illusive visions of the moon in water and 
sparks and so on. 

67. Then at dawn he took his seat at the place of enlightenment in a 
state of adamantine repose and so destroyed the Evil One (Mara). 

68. Having obtained this supreme knowledge of the truth, the Sakya Lord 
has taught it here for the good of the threefold world.°* 


$07 Tibetan: mi-g-yo-ba't ting-nge-‘dzin; Sanskrit: asphanakam = aspharana (Edgerton's 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 111). The same term will be found in the passage quoted in 
111.18.f. See above p. 241, n. 200. 

508 For the Sanskrit text, see L. de la Vallée Poussin’s ed. of the Paticakrama, pp. 27-3). This is in 
fact chapter II, although marked as II]. The corresponding Tibetan version will be found on TT 61, 
pp. 289-5-2ff. 
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IV 


BUDDHIST COMMUNITIES 
IN INDIA AND BEYOND 


1, TRACES OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


a. Continuity tn Buddhist Monastic Life 

The previous chapters, which describe the later Mahayana developments and 
which seek to elucidate a whole variety of beliefs and practices associated with 
the Vajrayana, may readily give the impression of extraordinary changes in the 
life of Indian Buddhist monasteries, and one of the purposes of this present 
chapter is to attempt to give a more accurate impression. Any history of Indian 
Buddhism is bound to deal in turn with the three main phases of the so-called 
Hinayana, the Mahayana and the Vajrayana, and thus it is easily assumed that 
monasteries would likewise fall into one of these three categories. Certainly the 
Chinese pilgrim-scholars who visited India from the end of the fourth century 
A.D. onward often refer to the monasteries that they visit as either Hinayana or 
Mahayana and they are also well aware of the contentions that arose on doctrinal 
matters between opposing factions, but at the same time these visitors take for 
granted certain essential aspects of monastic life which were common ground to 
all the various sects. It must be remembered that the basis of all Buddhist 
monastic life is adherence to the Monastic Rule (Vinaya), the earliest form of 
which may be reasonably attributed to Sakyamuni Buddha himself. It 
underwent considerable elaboration subsequently and each of the early sects, 
traditionally numbered as eighteen, possessed its own version of an approved 
Monastic Rule. Although few of these have survived, there is sufficient evidence 
to show that they contained in substance very similar material.! The Chinese 
scholar I-tsing, who arrived in India by sea in A.D. 673 with the special intention 
of studying the practice of Monastic Rule so that standards might be raised in his 
own country, has analysed for us the eighteen sects under four main groupings, 
known as the Mahasamghika (Great Assembly), the Sthavira (Elders), the 
Sarvastivada (Universal Existence School) and the Sammatiya (Universally 
Esteemed). All monasteries could be allocated to one or other of these four 


1 For a brief description of the six surviving ones see Etienne Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme 
Indien, pp. 181 ff. 
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groupings depending upon the particular form of Monastic Rule that they 
followed. The famous Hsiian-tsang, who made the considerable journey across 
Central Asia to India and back by the same route between the years 629 and 645, 
allocates the monasteries visited to the same four general groups, and it would 
seem clear that these were the main ones then known. There was never any 
special Monastic Rule for Mahayana monks, and thus the Mahayana’ com- 
munities to which Hsiian-tsang refers adhere to one or other of the four main 
schools already named. Whatever new developments there may have been in 
philosophical theories and in the cult of new divinities, as described in previous 
chapters, the actual community of monks continued to adhere to a form of 
monastic practice that belongs to the earlier period. This situation continues 
throughout the whole history of Indian Buddhism, as well as everywhere else in 
Asia where Buddhism became an established religion. Tibetan Buddhism is 
often described as though it might generally be classed as Vajrayana, but the life 
of all Tibetan monasteries has been regulated over the centuries on the ancient 
Monastic Rule of the Mala-Sarvastivada school, adopted by the Tibetans from 
the eighth century onward, because it happened to be the one chiefly favored in 
central and northwest India. 

It is well known that the survival of Buddhism has always depended upon the 
health and strength of its monasteries. Although it soon developed as a religion, 
the practice of which was available to layfolk, the layfolk have always depended 
heavily upon monastic communities for the performance of rites and cere- 
monies, and even more important to note, it is the monasteries that preserve the 
doctrine in a traditionally acceptable form. With the destruction of the 
monasteries Buddhism ceased to be a distinct form of religious life in north India 
after the thirteenth century. Similarly with the destruction of the monasteries of 
Tibet during the present century, Buddhism has ceased to be a living force in the 
land, despite the efforts of the older generation to hold on to their faith. 
Hinduism and Buddhism, the two main “religions” of India, at least as far as 
their influence on other Asian countries is concerned, are very different pheno- 
mena. Hinduism is a many-headed creature, and as many heads that have been 
cut, just as many have grown again. It possesses no single binding “discipline”; it 
is the whole religious life of India for the last two thousand years and more. 
Despite the cult of other Buddhas, Buddhism has effectively just one head, and 
that is Sakyamuni Buddha, to whom the Monastic Rule in its slightly variant 
forms is attributed, and to whom all later philosophical schools and even the 
followers of the tantras attempted, as we have already noticed, to attach their 
teachings. While these later attributions of philosophical views and tantric 
practices are only significant because of the aspiration toward traditional 
acceptance to which they bear witness, the general attribution of the Monastic 
Rule and the remarkable manner in which is was preserved down the centuries 
represent a very real continuity in Buddhist practice, which can only go back to 
the original founder of that first group of moderate ascetics, known in the 
earliest period as the “religious followers of the scion of the Sakyas” (Sakyaputtzya 
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samanas). If one were asked to distinguish between valid and degenerate forms 
of Buddhism, one might safely take as one’s guiding principle the extent to 
which any self-styled Buddhist community accepts as binding upon its monks the 
practice of the ancient Monastic Rule. 

The Mahayana sutras praise ceaselessly the career of a Bodhisattva and often 
treat with a certain contempt the practice of the Early Disciples (§ravakas), 
whose aspirations are regarded as a lesser way (Hinayana), but they never decry 
the Monastic Rule (Vinaya) as such. In so far as the term Early Disciple has been 
equated with the idea of monkhood and the term Bodhisattva associated with 
activities for the good of others in the everyday world, there is a tendency for 
those who write on the history of Buddhism to connect the one with the practice 
of monastic life and the other with its gradual breakdown. There is no evidence 
that this was so at all either from the writings of Mahayana enthusiasts, such as 
Santideva, or from the reports of Buddhist practices in India during the 
Mahayana period or from what is known about Tibetan and Japanese monas- 
ticism right up to the present times. The monasteries accommodated the 
Mahayana, and to a large extent the Vajrayana also, without giving up the 
ancient Monastic Rule. Monasteries in India and beyond belonged to one of the 
four main established orders named above. They did not belong as monastic 
communities to the later philosophical schools of the Mahayana, the Madhya- 
maka and the Mind Only schools, as described in Chapter II. The chief 
authority on the subject of which of the four main orders were favored in any 
particular region, at least for the end of the seventh century, is undoubtedly the 
Chinese scholar-traveler I-tsing, and his general comments and detailed 
observations on the way life was organized in Buddhist monasteries is of the 
greatest value. The term translated here as “religious order” is Sanskrit nzkaya 
meaning a group or assembly. It is worthwhile quoting I-tsing’s general 
summary on the situation in India: 


Throughout the five divisions of India, as well as in the islands of the Southern 
Sea, people speak of the four Nikayas. But the number of votaries in each 
school is unequal in different places. In Magadha (Central India) the 
doctrines of the four Nikayas are generally in practice, yet the Sarvastivada- 
nikaya flourishes the most. In Lata and Sindhu—the names of the countries 
in Western India— the Sammiti-nikaya has the greatest number of followers, 
and there are some few members of the other three schools. In-the northern 
region (N. India) all belong to the Sarvastivada-nikaya, though we sometimes 
meet the followers of the Mahasamghika-nikaya. Toward the south (S. India) 
all follow the Sthavira-nikaya, though there exist a few adherents of the other 
Nikayas. In the eastern frontier countries (E. India) the four Nikayas are 
found side by side.” 


The differences between the traditions of these four orders, further subdivided 
into eighteen sects, may be manifold but I-tsing tends to regard them as petty: 


2 I-tsing, The Buddhist Religion, p. 8. 
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There are small points of difference such as where the skirt of the lower 
garment Is cut straight in one, and irregular in another, and the folds of the 
upper robe are, in size, narrow in one and wide in another. When monks 
lodge together, there is a question whether they are to be in separate rooms or 
to be separated by partitions made of ropes, though both are permitted in the 
Law. There are other cases: when receiving food, one will take it in his hand, 
while another will mark the ground where the giver should place food, and 
both are in the right. Each school has traditions handed down from teacher to 
pupil, each perfectly defined and distinct from the other.°* 


He makes the wise observations of one who stands apart from all factional 
disagreement: 


On examining carefully the distinctions between these schools and the 
differences of their discipline, we see that they represent very many points of 
disagreement; that what is important in one school is not so in another, and 
that what is allowed by one is prohibited by another. But monks should follow 
the customs of their respective schools, and not interchange the strict rules of 
their doctrine for the more lenient teaching of another. At the same time they 
should not despise others’ prohibitions, because they themselves are un- 
restricted in their own schools; otherwise the differences between the schools 
will be indistinct, and the regulations as to permission and prohibition will 
become obscure. How can a single person practice the precepts of the four 
schools together?‘ 


I have quoted these passages in order to give some notion of what separates these 
four orders from one another. It is quite clear that it is the traditional interpre- 
tation of the Monastic Rule (Vinaya) and this has nothing directly to do with the 
distinction of Hinayana and Mahayana. I-tsing is in fact quite explicit on this 
very point: “Which of the four schools should be grouped with the Mahayana or 
the Hinayana is not determined.’’® In a passage already quoted above (II.3.b) he 
makes the very simple distinction: ‘““Those who worship the Bodhisattvas and 
read the Mahayana sutras are called the Mahayanists, while those who do not 
perform these are called the Hinayanists."’ It would appear from his whole 
narrative that I-tsing, who was interested precisely in matters connected with the 
Monastic Rule, felt equally at ease in Buddhist communities whether they were 
of Hinayana or Mahayana tendencies. In this respect he was in a very different 
personal situation from that of Hsiian-tsang, whose extensive tour of Central 
Asia and the Indian subcontinent earlier during the same century brought him 
into direct contact with the inmates of monasteries of the four main orders. 
However, Hsiian-tsang came with a primary interest in the teachings of the Mind 
Only school and thus with an overwhelming respect for the great teachers 
Asanga and Vasubandhu, whom he refers to as Bodhisattvas, and the celestial 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, who was believed to have revealed to them the doctrines 


$ Ibid., p. 6. 


4 Ibid., p. 13. 
5 Ibtd., p. 14. 
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of this particular Mahayana school. It could therefore be scarcely expected that 
Hsiian-tsang should feel at ease in any community where Mahayana sutras were 
regarded as heretical and especially where his favorite doctrines came under 
attack. His biographer Hwui-li recounts a particularly acrimonious debate that 
he had with a revered teacher of the older school, named Moksagupta, at a 
monastery near Kucha, and according to Hwui-li, Hsiian-tsang was completely 
triumphant, an outcome that can hardly have been noticed locally.® It must be 
remembered that Hsiian-tsang for all his charming urbanity was himself a 
partisan and so carried the seeds of potential dispute with him. How universally 
true can it have been, one wonders, when he writes: “The different schools are 
constantly at variance, and their contending utterances rise up like surging 
waves.” But he adds: ‘The different sects have their special teachings and in 
various ways aim at one end.”’ He holds in respect scholars of renown who 
adhered to the older Sarvastivada doctrine, such as a certain Sanghabhadra who 
was a contemporary of Vasubandhu, but he may not be so sure of the fate 
awaiting those who attack the Mahayana merely out of prejudice. Thus he tells 
the story of a boastful teacher Vimalamitra who regretted his errors too late. 
Hsiian-tsang tells the whole sad tale of this recalcitrant Hinayanist ending with 
the final scene: 


At this time there was an Arhat who, having witnessed his death, sighed and 
exclaimed, “What unhappiness! What suffering! Today this master of Sastras 
yielding to his feelings and maintaining his own views, abusing the Great 
Vehicle, has fallen into the deepest hell (A vicz ).’"® 


Referring again to I-tsing’s comment that it remained an undetermined 
matter which of the four main schools or orders might be classed as Hinayana or 
Mahayana, one may note that the full implications of this have seldom been 
accepted in descriptions of later Indian Buddhism. It is generally assumed that 
Mahayana tendencies in the sense of a greater freedom in the interpretation of 
Sakyamuni’s teaching, go back to an early split between the Sthaviras (the self- 
styled “Elders’’) and the Mahasamgha (the “Great Assembly’) and thus efforts 
are sometimes made to trace the beginnings of Mahayana tendencies in such a 
work as the Mahavastu, which is one of the earliest attempts to produce a form of 
biography of Sakyamuni Buddha by a sect of the Mahasamghikas known as the 
Lokottara-vadins (the “Transcendentialists’).? One can well suppose that 


6 See Hwui-li and S. Beal, The Life of Hstian-tsang, pp. 38-40, and for René Grousset’s excellent 
retelling of this event in his account of Hsiian-tsang’s life and travels, see Jn the Steps of the Buddha, 
pp. 64-6. 

7 See S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. I, p. 80. The translation has been 
modified with the help of Dr. Katherine Whitaker. 

8 Ibid., pp. 192-7. 

9 For those who know no Sanskrit it may be helpful to point out that vada means “discourse” or. 
“argument,” and vadin “one who adheres to any such argument.” Thus for example sarvastz means 
“everything that exists”; sarvastivada “the argument (or school of thought) that everything exists,” so 
that sarvasttvadin means one who adheres Co this particular school or order. 
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different interpretations of ‘Sakyamuni’s person soon developed within the 
Buddhist community. There were doubtless many monks who, while never 
negating the transcendent aspect of buddhahood that he had achieved, 
continued to regard his person as transient as all other phenomenal things and 
for whom his passing into nirvana represented in a real sense the total absence of 
a greatly revered teacher. There were certainly others who tended to personalize, 
certainly in a highly abstract manner, his state of buddhahood, with the result 
that the stupa became the continuing symbol of his presence as his Dharma- 
Body, thus distinguished from the human body (ripa-ka@ya) revealed in the 
world of men (see section II.4.f). However, these ambivalent attitudes to his 
person had their representatives in all the main four orders as they spread over 
the whole Indian subcontinent and beyond. The Sthaviravadins, who established 
themselves in Ceylon, were as much affected by these early tendencies as all the 
other various orders, although they were partly cut off from later doctrinal 
developments in their island stronghold. Moreover, those of their order who 
remained on the mainland are frequently identified by Hsiian-tsang as Maha- 
yanists.!° The Sarvastivadins, who separated in the early period from the 
Sthaviravadins on points of doctrine concerning the theory of dharmas 
(elements), which they treated as really existing as much in the past as in the 
present, might have been seen then as the staunchest of Hinayanists, if such a 
term had been in use at that time. Yet it was probably their preoccupations with 
the whole dharma-theory that prepared the way for many of their adherents to 
subscribe to the Mind Only (Yogacara) school. This does not mean that scholars 
such as Vasubandhu abandoned his Sarvastivadin community. He continued to 
remain a Sarvastivadin just as before, but as one with converted “idealist” views. 
Now it is possible that such serious disputes -could arise that a particular com- 
munity would split, but so far as their Monastic Rule was concerned, they would 
all remain Sarvastivadins or whatever their original order had been. We have no 
way of knowing to what extent Mahayana views gained ground throughout the 
various communities, but we may safely assume that monks who adhered to 
Hinayana views continued to be well represented up to the last days of Buddhism 
in India, whether living apart from their Mahayanist brethren or not.!? 

While it is not at all difficult to draw clear distinctions between Hinayanists 
and Mahayanists on the basis of their conflicting philosophical views, it is by no 
means so easy to distinguish between them in matters relating to their more 
general religious background. Thus Hstian-tsang traveled the length and 
breadth of the Indian subcontinent as a self-declared Mahayanist, but the many 
traditional accounts relating to the Buddhist sites that he describes in such detail 


10 E.g., at Bodhgaya a community of some thousand Sthaviravadins are described as Maha- 
yanists; see Buddhist Records, vol. II, p. 133. For similar references see also pp. 229, 247, 260. 

11 The Tibetan translator Chos-rje-dpal who visited Magadha (central Ganges area) in the early 
thirteenth century observes that: “In general there are many non-Buddhists (t?rthakas) in India, so 
the Early Disciples (viz., Hiinayanists) are few, but the followers of the Mahayanists are even fewer.” 
See G. Roerich, Biography of Dharmasvamin, beginning of chapter VIII. 
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belong almost entirely to the general stock of popular beliefs that one associates 
with a far earlier Buddhist phase. He is greatly interested in all the historical and 
legendary sites connected with Sakyamuni’s life and he is just as enthusiastic 
about the sites supposedly connected with many of the well-known tales of his 
great acts in previous lives. Thus he mentions the stupa supposedly marking the 
place where Sakyamuni in a previous life as a solitary ascetic in the forest allowed 
himself to be cut to pieces by the sword of a vicious ruler without any weakening 
of his forbearance. He visits the stapa where in a previous life as a young prince 
Sakyamuni gave his body as food to a starving tigress so that she and her cubs 
should not suffer. A previous life as the beneficent Prince Vessantara was com- 
memorated by several stupas, one to mark the spot where he has left his father’s 
city, banished for having given away a wonderful elephant, yet another to mark 
the place five or six miles further on, where he had given away his son and 
daughter as slaves to a demanding Brahman (really Indra in disguise according 
to the story, come to test him), and beyond this spot the cave where the over- 
zealous prince had continued to live as an ascetic.'? It is noteworthy that most of 
these sites associated with Sakyamuni’s former lives were located in Gandhara, 
where the faithful could not claim the possession of actual historical sites 
connected with his final life on earth, firmly located in the central Ganges 
Valley. 

Hsiian-tsang, like other Chinese pilgrims of earlier times, shows great interest 
in relics of the Buddha and of various Arhats. Thus he saw at a monastery in 
Balkh a tooth of Sakyamuni as well as his basin for washing and the brush used 
for sweeping his cell. In Kapisa he was told the miraculous story of how a casket 
of Buddha relics had been obtained and enshrined in a local stupa. At Hadda he 
visited a towerlike shrine that enclosed a stupa in which was preserved the skull- 
bone of Sakyamuni. Some six miles distant was a cave, where the Buddha's 
shadow manifested itself miraculously if one prayed with devotion. Hsiian-tsang 
was overjoyed to witness such an occurrence. Nearby was a stupa said to contain 
some of Sakyamuni's hair and nail-parings.'$ He notes a particular ruined shrine 
at Peshawar, which he was told had once enshrined the Great Teacher’s 
begging-bowl. “After the nirvana of Buddha, his patra coming to this country, 
was worshipped during many centuries. In traversing different countries it has 
come now to Persia,” so he records. This was an especially holy relic, to which as 
many traditions seem to have been attached as to Christ’s holy grail. An earlier 
pilgrim-scholar, Fa-hsien, claimed to have seen it in Peshawar when he was there 
in A.D. 400.14 


Both Fa-hsien and Hsiian-tsang some two centuries later visited the stupa near 
Vaisali where half of Ananda’s relics were enshrined, and Hstian-tsang also 
mentions another stupa on the banks of the Ganges where the division of those 


12 E.g., see Buddhist Records, pp. 121, 145-6, 112-3. 
13. For these various examples of legendary sites, see Buddhist Records, vol. I, pp. 45-6, 60-1, 94-6. 


14 Concerning the begging-bowl, see Buddhist Records, 1, pp. 98-9 and Travels of Fa-hstan, 
Pp. 32-3. For further references see Aurel Stein, Anczent Khotan, pp. 67-9. 
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last remains of Sakyamuni’s favorite disciple was arranged for the benefit of King 
Ajatasatru of Magadha and the Licchavis of Vaisali.'!® These are but a very few 
examples of the many pilgrim-sites that were still famous in the seventh century 
and to which Hsiian-tsang’s detailed travelog bears witness. Nearly all the places 
mentioned refer to traditions that relate to the earliest Buddhist period and 
there can be no boubt that these lived on throughout the whole later history of 
Indian Buddhism. It is true that a few sites of interest only to a Mahayanist are 
mentioned, such as those associated with the great philosophers, Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Asanga and Vasubandhu, from all of whom quotations have been 
drawn in our Chapter IT. It is also interesting to note the existence of a stupa at 
Vaisali, which was said to mark the spot of the Bodhisattva Vimalakirti’s house, 
where the Mahayana sutra entitled VzmalakirtinirdeSa was supposed to have 
been first recorded. 

The only celestial Bodhisattvas, whose cult impressed Hsiian-tsang in any way 
throughout all his travels, are Maitreya and AvalokiteSvara. Toward the first of 
these, who is not excluded in any way from the devotion of the early disciples, 
Hsiian-tsang himself is especially attached. He notes the existence of images of 
AvalokiteSvara in many places, but Tara is mentioned only twice, while a single 
shrine in honor of MafijuSri was noticed by him at Mathura. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that he refers to this great Bodhisattva, who occupies so important a 
place in the Mahayana and Vajrayana, almost as though he were one of Sakya- 
muni’s immediate followers, and although he refers to shrines of other 
Bodhisattvas at this particular site in Mathura, he mentions none by name. 
However, he observes that the Bodhisattvas were worshipped by followers of the 
Mahayana, while those who adhered to the earlier teachings worshipped the 
various Great Arhats, namely Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Ananda, Upali and 
the rest.'© Hstian-tsang appears to be far more interested in Arhats than in 
Bodhisattvas in that his travelog is filled with stories about them, real Arhats as 
well as legendary ones. While he is certainly a Mahayanist in his philosophical 
views, his whole background remains rooted in the earlier Buddhist period. 
Since he is usually retelling traditions which he heard wherever he traveled, one 
may reasonably assume that this general background does not represent 
necessarily his own personal preferences for all those early Buddhist traditions, 
but rather that those same traditions continued to live on amongst all Buddhists 
in India, thus creating an overall continuity in Buddhist faith and practice, 
whether monks declared themselves Mahayanist or not. 

We seem to be led to the conclusion that the exaggerated distinctions that are 
often drawn between Hinayana and Mahayana are manifestly false. The only 
noticeable differences, as our unbiased Chinese witnesses testify, were the 
reading of Mahayana sutras rather than the older satras by monks of a 


15 See Buddhist Records, vol. I, pp. 73, 76-7, and Travels of Fa-hstan, pp. 52 and 55. See also 
section I.4.b. 

16 See Buddhist Records, vol. I, p. 180, and for a more detailed discussion of the passage see also 
Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, pp. 301 ff. 
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Mahayanist tendency and by a growing cult of celestial Bodhisattvas, of whom 
Avalokite’vara and probably ManjuSri were the most popular. To judge by 
Hsiian-tsang’s passing references, Vajrapani, the third of this great trio, whose 
rise to preeminence has been traced in the previous chapter, was still generally 
regarded as a mere yaksa or local sprite, remembered mainly for his devotion to 
the person of Sakyamuni.’” He thus appears in the réle which he plays in the very 
earliest of the ‘Perfection of Wisdom” literature, datable possibly to the first 
century B.C., and not at all as the all-powerful Bodhisattva of the “Symposium of 
Truth,” the promulgation of which might be dated quite confidently to the 
seventh century at the latest, the very century during which Hsiian-tsang and 
I-tsing were visiting Buddhist monasteries and other sites all over India. 

One of the main features that is supposed to distinguish the Hinayana from 
the Mahayana is the attitude of the believer toward the person of Sakyamuni; in 
the earlier period he is treated as a historical religious teacher, albeit of supra- 
mundane powers and accomplishments, while in the later period he becomes a 
transcendent cosmic being, manifesting himself in Buddha-forms throughout 
the infinite reaches of all conceivable universes. Such distinctions can certainly 
be drawn between the earlier sutras and the later Mahayana ones, as already 
illustrated by many quotations in Chapter II. But in what period, one may ask, 
should one begin to draw a clear distinction between these earlier and later 
attitudes and to what extent were they expressed in the arrangements made in 
different monasteries and the ceremonies performed there? Judging by the latest 
possible dates one can reasonably give to the more extravagant Mahayana 
sutras, one might. well expect to find the new conceptions expressed in icono- 
graphic form by the fifth or sixth century A.D. at the latest. It seems however that 
the large amount of archaeological research done in India and the lands beyond 
since the last century fully confirms the umpressions gained from reading Hsiian- 
tsang’s travelog, namely that the earlier concepts continued to hold sway almost 
everywhere, and that despite what we may read of the cult of other Buddhas and 
of Great Bodhisattvas in the Mahayana sutras, there was still very little changed 
iconography that might have shocked a staunch Hinayanist on entering any 
shrine-room of a religious community where Mahayanist views predominated. 
Not only did they practice the same Monastic Rule (Vinaya) but it is also likely 
that they continued to accept the same iconographic expressions of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas at least up to the seventh century. 

While early sites, such as Karla, Bhaja and Bedsa, may be confidently 
declared Hinayanist if one so wishes (although the term is an anachronism in 
that the corresponding term Mahayana was not yet in use), and some very much 
later Buddhist sites, such as Nalanda and Ratnagiri (see below) can safely be 
declared Mahayanist, there is a long intermediate period, say between the 
second and seventh centuries when no such firm attribution can be made. 
Neither at Ajanta nor at Nasik can one designate one set of caves Hinayanist and 


7 See Buddhist Records, vol. II, pp. 22, 86-7, 225-6. 
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another set as Mahayanist, just because some show earlier features than 
another. '® It is certainly true that a structural change took place in the layout of 
a shrine, when the Buddha-image replaced the stupa as the main object of 
worship,'® but this is a quite separate issue from the change of a Hinayanist 
community into a Mahayana one. As the Buddha-image gained in popularity, so 
it was adopted by all communities. The same surely applies to the multiplica- 
tions of Buddha-images and Bodhisattva-images at least up to the seventh 
century and even beyond. Thus there is nothing in any of the cave-temples of 
Ajanta or Nasik which would be unacceptable to a Hinayanist. 

The best evidence for this is provided by the Ajanta caves, the only ones in 
India, where wall-paintings of the kind which must have decorated Buddhist 
temples everywhere, have survived.”° The scenes chiefly depicted relate to the 
former legendary lives of Sakyamuni Buddha of precisely the kind that fill the 
pages of Hsiian-tsang’s travelog. He never describes paintings, but he visited so 
many places of pilgrimage, where such heroic actions weré supposed to have 
taken place. Again, he frequently mentions images of Maitreya and Avaloki- 
teSvara and very rarely indeed of ManjuSri or any other Bodhisattva; this can 
hardly be because he was ignorant of their individual iconographic features, as 
we may know them from their later representations, but more likely because they 
were not distinguished iconographically until very much later than the 
appearance of the sutras which already attest to their popularity in certain 
circles. There is no identifiable image of Majijusri anywhere in Gandhara or 
elsewhere in India before possibly the sixth century, and he is unknown at 
Ajanta where creative work continued into the same century. It is to this 
comparatively late period that the magnificent murals of AvalokiteSvara in Cave 
I at Ajanta are usually dated, although this great Bodhisattva may be identified 
with fair certainty in the earlier Gandharan period. Here, however, Maitreya, 
who bestrides Hinayana and Mahayana developments, remains by far the most 
popular, and his cult remains an important one in the later propagation of 
Buddhism, centering seemingly especially in northwest India and beyond. At the 
same time AvalokiteSvara, conceived of as the lord who looks down in 
compassion from the heavens, and thus easily identified with the Bodhisattva 
who also looked down from the Tusita Heaven on the world with similar com- 
passion before finally taking birth as the future Buddha Sakyamuni, need not be 
regarded as a separate creation of Mahayana theorists. His early popularity 


18 Madanjeet Singh in his admirably produced book, The Cave Paintings of Ajanta, makes, what 
seems to me, these rather misleading distinctions. So too does Sheila Weiner in her far more serious 
study, Ajanta: Its Place in Buddhist Art. 

19 See Debala Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, for by far the best general study of Buddhist monas- 
teries and shrines in the Indian subcontinent. For the change that takes place in basic structure, as 
the Buddha-image replaces the stupa in the shrine-room, see pp. 50ff. 

20 The other caves famous for their paintings are at Bagh in the southwest extremity of Madhya- 
pradesh, but unfortunately the colors have disappeared because of recent mistaken treatment. For 
some earlier reproductions see The Bagh Caves in the Gwalior State, text by Sir John Marshall and 
others, published by the India Society, London, 1927. 
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suggests that his representation would cause no offence to those who declined to 
read Mahayana sutras and worship Bodhisattvas. It is certain that a cult of 
§akyamuni as much Bodhisattva as Buddha attaches to the early Buddha-images 
of Mathura, and so there is nothing:surprising in the logical, iconographic 
separation of the two related ideals, the Buddha-ideal continuing as the 
Buddha-image, and the Bodhisattva-ideal represented by a princely figure, 
such as Sakyamuni was believed to have been before he abandoned his royal 
household. It would seem that there is nothing necessarily Mahayanist in the 
multiplication of Buddha and Bodhisattva images which adorn the entrances to 
the later caves at Ajanta and occupy many of the caves at Nasik. It is not until 
one visits the later cave-temples, dating from the seventh until pehaps as late as 
the tenth century, that one can safely assume that they belonged exclusively to a 
Mahayanist community. A good example is provided by the impressive Cave 10 
at Ellora with its images of Tara and Sarasvati, Bhrukuti and Mahama- 
yuri, as well as Maitreya, AvalokiteSvara and Manju&ri.*! Other examples are 
provided by some of the later caves at Kanheri and by some of the Aurangabad 
caves. The cave-temples are a fairly sure guide of the way in which Maha- 
yanist cults developed in Buddhist communities, since the whole structure, being 
cut out of rock, retains its former layout with main and lesser divinities more or 
less in position. The very many more monasteries built of stone or of brick 
seldom survive much higher than their foundations. But certainly the images 
found on these sites, of which Nalanda may serve as a good example, relate 
mainly to the person of Sakyamuni Buddha, occasionally to the great Bodhi- 
sattvas, especially AvalokiteSvara, and Tara, and very rarely does one find, at 
least in stone, images of the great tantric gods. One of the more impressive 
monastic ruins is that of Ratnagiri in Orissa, for it includes buildings and stone 
images, many of them still in position, dating generally from the sixth to the 
twelfth centuries, thus covering the Vajrayana period as well as the developed 
Mahayana. The most popular are as always Maitreya, AvalokiteSvara, Tara, and 
ManjuSri, but Vajrapani appears in his full rights as a great Bodhisattva, while 
being also represented by divinities such as Vajraraga and Vajradharma, who 
belong to the set of sixteen Vajrasattvas on the great Vajradhatu-mandala. 
There are also images of Heruka and Sambara, who belong to the last phase of 
tantric developments in India.” 


b. The Apparent Lateness of Iconographic Representation in Relationship 

with the Relevant Texts 

There appears to be an appreciable time lag between the dates attributed to 
Mahayana sutras and to tantras as literature and the periods that may be attri- 
buted with some confidence to the earliest known images associated with these 
Same sutras and tantras. As texts, many important Mahayana sutras, apart from 
the Perfection of Wisdom sutras, can scarcely be dated earlier than the second 


21 For a detailed description see Debala Mitra, op. cit., pp: 181-8. 
22 Ibid., pp. 225-32, and also Charles Fabri, History of the Art of Orissa, pp. 46-63. 
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century A.D., but although we learn the names of several great Bodhisattvas and 
a whole variety of Buddhas in their various paradises, it is not until some four or 
five centuries later that any except AvalokiteSvara and more occasionally 
Manjuéri are represented iconographically, while Buddha-images usually repre- 
sent Sakyamuni except for occasional previous Buddhas, especially Dipankara 
(see p. 52). Similarly in Chap. III tantric developments are dated generally from 
the seventh century, while allowing that some early tantras may have gone 
into circulation even earlier, but there is little surviving iconographic material 
that can be firmly classed as tantric earlier than the ninth century. In many cases 
iconographic forms have little or nothing to do with doctrinal views, but arise 
from attendant causes. A rather obvious example of this last assertion is 
provided by the couples of human figures, mostly male and female, seated upon 
elephants, which surmount the two rows of pillars in the magnificent rock-cut 
stipa-hall at Karla. If this whole structure were not firmly datable to the 
beginning of the Christian era, but some five or six centuries later, some art 
historians might be tempted to discover here the beginnings of Buddhist tantric 
developments. But like the large standing couples of hearty appearance, carved 
to the sides of the entrance, they were probably conceived in.accordance with the 
dictates of the wealthy donors, mainly merchants, whose names are recorded 
occasionally here and there. The many animals, whose carvings decorate the 
stupas of Sanci as well as what remains of Bharhut, are mostly there as pure 
decoration, although it may be of interest to note that these very same animals, 
lions, elephants, horses and peacocks, were very much later chosen as “vehicles” 
of the cosmic Buddhas of the directions. The sensuous female figures who hang 
from the gateways, courtesans (Salabhanjtka) of a kind, likewise have nothing to 
do with the doctrinal views of the second to first centuries B.C. The yaksas and 
serpent-divinities (7a@ga) who appear may be interpreted as representing the 
subservience of all local divinities to the person of Buddha, whether thought of 
as human or supramundane. As directly relating to doctrine, we have already 
noted (section I.4.a) the many carvings depicting his previous lives as well as the 
great events of his last life on earth. These represent the early quite dogmatic 
beliefs concerning the person and the nature of the great enlightened being, who 
appears often as Bodhisattva and finally as Buddha. These same beliefs and the 
many popular stories in which they were expressed form, as observed just above, 
much of the substance of Hsiian-tsang’s seventh-century travelog, and they 
certainly remain valid so long as Buddhism survived in India. Since the earliest 
known representations of these beliefs in art form date from the second century 
B.C., one might even in this case argue that there has been a time lag of two 
centuries or more between the formulation of the beliefs and their iconographic 
expression. 

The earliest anthropomorphic image of a Buddha must be more or less 
contemporary with the appearance of the earliest Perfection of Wisdom sutras, 
which may be conveniently regarded as marking the beginning of the Maha- 
yana as a self-conscious movement, concerned to justify itself against earlier 
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philosophical views. I have sometimes seen it suggested that there is a connection 
between the two events, as though a fresh impulse of devotion ushered in by the 
Mahayana should have resulted in the psychological need of an image in human 
form to which the new upsurge of feeling might be directed. One needs merely to 
read a few pages of any Perfection of Wisdom sutra with their dogmatic 
assertions of the emptiness of all concepts, of the nonaccessibility of any notion 
of a Buddha, their insistence on the need for total self-detachment in the 
practice of the six perfections, to realize the incongruity of such a suggestion. It 
is true that other slightly later Mahayana sutras begin to preach the benefits of 
devotion to other Buddhas as well as Sakyamuni and to certain celestial Bodhi- 
sattvas, but what is then remarkable is the long time lag of two to three centuries 
before any of these other Buddhas are clearly identifiable iconographically and 
before any of their attendant Bodhisattvas can be directly associated with those 
named in Mahayana sutras. It would seem that up to the fifth or even the sixth 
century A.D. the only Buddha and Bodhisattva images that are clearly dis- 
tinguished are Sakyamuni in various poses, the previous Buddha Dipankara in 
whose presence the Brahman boy Megha (or Sumegha) vowed to become a 
future Buddha (namely Sakyamuni, so this is but one more “previous life” story), 
and the princely Bodhisattvas Maitreya and Avalokitesvara, the latter possibly 
identifiable as the future Sakyamuni before he descended to earth. Vajrapani 
was also represented during this early period, but as an attendant yaksa and not 
yet as a Bodhisattva.”*> ManjuSri appears toward the end of that period and 
probably Tara as well. The only identifiable minor divinities in human form 
were Mahakala and Hariti, who were the favorite protectors of monastic 
establishments. A comparable time lag also occurs between the promulgation of 
the various tantras and the first known iconographic representation of the 
divinities concerned. Tantric imagery flourishes from the tenth century onward, 
and its beginning may be a century or two earlier. Here we are confronted with 
the difficulty that much tantric imagery is represented by whole sets of divinities, 
usually arranged as mandalas. Thus it is more easily expressed as paintings, and 
since no wall paintings have survived in India later than maybe seventh-century 
ones at Ajanta, we have an almost total blank so far as this very important 
section of Indian Buddhist art is concerned. Our only guidelines are provided by 
miniature paintings on manuscripts, but there is nothing known earlier than 
about A.D. 1000. 

The pattern of Five Buddhas with Vairocana to the center affected the 
symbolism of the foremost of all Buddhist monuments, the stupa. From the third 
century on and maybe even earlier Buddha-images were often placed in niches 
around the base of a stupa (Pl. 38a) and once the theory of buddhahood as 


23 See pp. 59-60 and The Image of the Buddha, pls. 30, 40, 132. In the Aurangabad Caves he is 
present several times, on one side of Sakyamuni, while Padmapani is on the other. This work belongs 
to the sixth to seventh centuries, and one may presume that by this time he would be fully accepted as 
a Bodhisattva, certainly by Mahayanists; but any follower of the earlier schools, visiting these caves, 
could equally well accept him in his own guise of protective yaksa. 
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fivefold was formulated philosophically, as for example in the Suvarnaprabhasa 
Sutra (see section III.11), becoming thus a main basis of tantric speculation, it 
must have been a quite logical step to arrange the Buddha-images around the 
stupa, so as to give expression to its cosmic significance. Thus the four Buddhas 
of the four directions, each making his characteristic hand-gesture, came to be 
placed one on each of the four sides of the dome. Despite the ruinous state of 
everything Buddhist which stands above ground in India, examples of this can 
be found, e.g., at Nalanda, and so universal is the tradition in Nepal, where it 
can only have been received direct from northern India, presumably from the 
eighth or more likely from the ninth century onward (Pls. 39, 59). A closely 
related problem is that of the identification of Buddha-images, which are not 
arranged in sets, and where no other clear indication of intended identity is 
available. This need be no problem at all for a believing Buddhist, since a choice 
of interpretation greatly assists in resolving differences between monks of 
Hinayanist and Mahayanist tendency, thus ensuring a sense of continuity. All the 
hand-gestures used to differentiate the Five Buddhas as a set occur as well- 
known hand-gestures on far earlier Buddha-images, identifiable as Sakyamuni. 
Only when the appropriate color is applied, as would normally be the case when 
painting on a flat surface and when treating wooden or stucco images, is the 
identification of any single image altogether beyond dispute. 


Direction Buddha Hand-gesture Color Vehicle 
Centre Vairocana preaching white lion 

East Aksobhya earth-witness blue elephant 
South Ratnasambhava generosity yellow horse 
West Amitabha meditation red peacock 


North Amoghasiddhi reassurance darkgreen mythical bird” 


The most favored Buddha-image in eastern India was certainly the one seated. 
and making the earth-witness gesture, namely touching the ground with the 
fingers of the nght hand in order to call the Earth-Goddess to witness (see II.2.a) 
as Sakyamuni was said to have done at the time of his enlightenment as a sign of 
his defeat of Mara, the Evil One. Since this event took place at Bodhgaya in 
eastern India, it was adopted logically as the appropriate hand-gesture of 
Aksobhya, the cosmic Buddha of the eastern direction. Numerous examples of 
this. image are to be seen in museums in India and throughout the world, 
wherever collections of Buddhist art have been accumulated (Pl. 81). 
Depending upon the date and the location such an image can be identified 
either as Sakyamuni at the moment of his enlightenment, or as the Buddha 
Aksobhya. We may know from our reading of certain Mahayana sutras (see 
II.3.e) that since all five cosmic Buddhas are essentially identifiable in buddha- 
hood, as represented in our world age by Sakyamuni, it really makes no 


24 This may be a garuda (Tibetan: gNam-mkha’-lding) or a sivamyiva (Tibetan: sang-Sang), & 
winged creature with human head, sometimes resembling a manikin not unlike a classical putto. 
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difference which of the available identifications one uses. But it would have 
made a difference for any faithful believer who was visiting shrines on 
pilgrimage during the later centuries in India, when Mahayana and Vajrayana 
conceptions were expressed iconographically. For a Mahayanist the Buddha- 
image that might be worshipped as Aksobhya or Amitabha or Vairocana, might 
equally well receive the homage of a Hinayanist as Sakyamuni in one of his 
perfectly familiar postures. In any case relatively few monks can have been 
skilled in the intricacies of later Buddhist iconography, and even fewer of the 
faithful layfolk. Thus there need be no cause for surprise to see small stupas of 
comparatively late date with.a Buddha-image on each of the four sides, which 
do not correspond with the regularized pattern; members of communities who 
had no interest in Vajrayana theory would have continued to construct stupas as 
they had done in the past, adorning them with the Buddha-images just as they 
pleased. Hsiian-tsang describes many stupas and towerlike structures that often 
enclosed them, observing how they were inset with Buddha-images, which he 
never attempts to identify. In the seventh century this may well have still been a 
quite gratuitous proceeding, for it is unlikely that any special symbolism was 
involved. However, one cannot be altogether sure of this, for there is just one 
observation in his whole travelog suggesting that some of his informants were 
aware of the concept of a fivefold Body of Buddhahood. Thus, on the outskirts 
of Patna (Pataliputra) his attention was drawn to a group of five stupas and he 
was informed: 


In old times, when the Emperor ASoka constructed eighty-four thousand 
stupas, there remained over five measures of relics. Therefore he erected with 
exceptional grandeur five other stupas, remarkable for their spiritual portents 
with a view to indicate the fivefold spiritual Body of the Tathagata. 


The actual site of this set of five stapas, which we can no longer identify, is 
irrelevant to our immediate interest that just such a group of five should have 
been explained already in the seventh century as representing the ‘fivefold 
spiritual Body” of the Buddha. Whatever precisely his informants may have 
understood by this, the idea was clearly current (Pl. 38b).2° One may also note 
that throughout his account there are. numerous references to the “four past 
Buddhas” usually in connection, although not always, with a particular stupa. 
Thus, by the side of a monastery in Ayodhya he reports the existence of ‘‘a stupa 
to commemorate the place where are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat 
and walked here.” Again he notes on the outskirts of the city of Samatata in 
eastern Bengal a similar stupa “to the side of which are traces where the four 
Buddhas sat and walked for exercise.” This phrase occurs so many times that one 
wonders if Hstian-tsang may sometimes be referring to Buddha-figures inset into 


2 See Beal, Buddhist Records, vol. II, p. 94. He suggests the five skandhas as an interpretation. 
T. Watters is rather unpleasantly dogmatic in his garbled explanation, treating unduly harshly his 
predecessor's work (On Yuan Chwang, vol. 1, pp. 96-7). 
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the side of stupas. However, on one occasion at least he makes quite clear that a 
kind of promenade is intended.”’ 

It seems quite certain from his travelog that while Hsiian-tsang was a 
convinced Mahayanist so far as his philosophical views were concerned, his more 
general Buddhist background remained that of the earlier period, when the 
tradition of previous Buddhas was current rather than the Mahayana con- 
ception of cosmic Buddhas of the various directions, and when the Buddhist 
ideal was the Arhat and the term Bodhisattva applied mainly to Sakyamuni 
himself in his previous lives or his last one up to the time of the enlightenment. 
The only celestial Bodhisattvas that have any personal significance for him are 
Maitreya and Avalokite$vara, and Buddha-images are usually just “Buddha” or 
an assumed “previous Buddha.” He visited all the stupas in the vicinity of 
Kapilavastu, where, like Sakyamuni himself, the previous Buddhas Kraku- 
chanda, Kanakamuni and Kagyapa were believed to have been born, an ancient 
tradition that goes back at least to the time of Asoka (see section I.2). He also 
saw a stupa at Sarnath marking the spot where KaSyapa Buddha had prophesied 
that the disciple Sumegha would be the future Sakyamuni; it was here too that 
Sakyamuni in turn had announced that Maitreya would come next. For Hsiian- 
tsang all these references are accepted as quasi-historical and he often refers to 
events, usually of an extraordinary and wonderful kind, which supposedly 
occurred during the long lifespan of Kasyapa Buddha. Only once does he 
specifically mention an image of him, which he was shown in a temple at 
Bodhgaya.”® Belief in the existence of previous Buddhas, which is a coherent 
part of the cosmology of the earliest known Buddhism with its assumption of a 
single universe operating on a time-sequence, as distinct from the cult of cosmic 
Buddhas who transcend the whole conception of time and space, marks the 
essential philosophical difference between earlier and later Indian Buddhism. 
However, the earlier concept was never entirely effaced by the later one and the 
most usual phrase to express the universality of Buddhas is precisely “the 
Buddhas of the Three Times” (viz., past, present and future); they are repre- 
sented iconographically to this day in Tibetan monasteries as a trio of images of 
the Buddhas Kagyapa, Sakyamuni and Maitreya. One may observe that as an 
inevitable concession to the later viewpoint Maitreya is already conceived of as a 
Buddha. It is interesting to note that Hsiian-tsang, doubtless like most of his 


26 For these two references see Buddhist Records, vol. 1, p. 225 and vol. II, p. 199. Many other 
examples of the phrase occur in vol. I, pp. 178, 204, 223, 236, 240; vol. II, pp. $1, 61, 139, 181, 195. 
In vol. II, pp. 75 and 184 there are curiously worded references to “three past Buddhas.” 

27 Ibid., vol. II, p. 4. This promenade (carikrama) represents the place where Sakyamuni walked 
up and down after his enlightenment. For the “original one” at Bodhgaya, which Hsiian-tsang 
visited, see vol. II, p. 128. 

28 For references to the stupas of previous Buddhas, see Buddhist Records, II, pp. 13, 18-19; for 
the prophecies concerning Sakyamuni and Maitreya, tb:d., pp. 47-8, and for the image at Gaya 
p. 124. There are several known examples in Gandharan art of the scene of the young devoted 
Sumegha (the future Sakyamuni) offering flowers and falling at the feet of an overtowering Kasyape 
Buddha. Hsiian-tsang must surely have passed by such sculptures. For an example, see pl. 11. 
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contemporaries in India and elsewhere, continued to conceive of his religion in 
quasi-historical rather than all-transcending idealistic terms. Such an attitude, 
which 1s still normal nowadays among Tibetan monks, provides a continuity in 
Buddhist developments, which is seldom taken account of. Many Mahayana 
siitras are so destructive in their wording of the older ways of thought that one 
needs to remind oneself that only a minority of monks would have read them so 
very seriously, and that even so, they would normally interpret them within the 
older traditions which continued, as we have noted, to maintain their full force 
all around. In theory some Mahayana teachings and certainly many of the lesser 
tantric ones could have undermined the whole order of monastic life. In effect 
they made possible forms of Buddhist practice outside monastic life, while 
leaving the monastic communities largely intact. Where these were in decay, 
especially in the northwestern parts of the Indian subcontinent, when Hsiian- 
tsang passed through these districts, the blame may be laid fairly on the 
destructive onslaughts of the Ephthalite Huns a century earlier. Elsewhere, 
monasteries were still generally flourishing, numbering usually anything from 
fifty to two hundred inmates. The only really vast monastic center was Nalanda 
with its three thousand and more monks, which was visited both by Hsiian-tsang 
and I-tsing.?? The other famous monastic centers of learning such as Vikrama- 
Sila and Odantapuri, were founded under the Pala dynasty of eastern India 
during the following century. Despite its losses in some areas and the challenges 
that it faced from Brahmanical opponents, Buddhism had several centuries of 
prosperity in India still to come.* It is worthwhile repeating Hsiian-tsang’s oft 
quoted description of Nalanda: 


In this way six kings in succession added to it more and more. A brick wall was 
then constructed around these (buildings) in order to make them into one 
monastery. In the wall a main gate was built and this opened into a series of 
separate courtyards. There were eight main halls in the monastery. Orna- 
mental towers were ranged around like stars and the decorated turrets faced 
one another like peaks. The temples loomed high in the mists (of dawn) and 
the main halls seemed to rise above the colored clouds (of the evening). Winds 
and clouds rose by the doors and windows, while the balconies and eaves 
(seemed to reach) between the sun and the moon. There was also a clear 
stream winding here and there. Blue lotus flowers bloomed in it and the trees 
of red Kanaka flowers (Butea frondosa) revealed their splendor all around. 
Further beyond, the groves of mango trees spread their scattered shade. All 
the main halls, in which were the monks’ quarters, were four storys high. The 
storys had main beams with projections of dragon design, supporting beams 
of variegated patterns, pillars ornamented with painted vermilion and 


29 For I-tsing’s account of the religious life there, see The Buddhist Religion, pp. 65ff. and 154ff. 

50 For an account of such Brahmanical attacks see Lalmani Joshi, Studzes in the Buddhistic 
Culture of India, pp. 204-34, “Kumarila and Samkara on Buddhism.” For the many useful 
references one may note also his chapter XII, “Beginnings of the Decline of Buddhism in India,” 
although it seems to the present writer that he paints rather too gloomy a picture by his particular 
choice of references. 
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carving, richly adorned balustrades, jade (colored) plinths and painted cross- 
pieces, decorated with brightly colored hangings. In India monasteries were 
numbered in thousands and myriads, but none compared with this one in 
grandeur, beauty and size.*! 


Apart from the many ruined and abandoned monasteries, mainly in the 
northwest but also in the south, Hsiian-tsang has seldom any adverse comments 
to make on the manners of monks. He refers briefly to a community in Sindh, 
where the inmates shaved their heads and wore the robes of monks, but engaged 
in the ordinary affairs of lay life. Moreover, they were not followers of the 
Mahayana, which they attacked in a prejudiced manner, but belonged to the 
Sammitiya order.*? Occasional laxity in monastic life is not a surprising pheno- 
menon and one does not need the introduction of tantric theories to induce it. 
Hsiian-tsang’s observation concerning the people of Uddiyana (Swat) in the 
northwest has already been quoted several times as suggesting the presence of 
tantric practices. He says that they love learning, yet lack application, and that 
they practice the art of mantras. Few monks remain of the large number 
(eighteen thousand is given) that used to be there, and most of the monasteries 
are desolate. However, he comments favorably on existing communities, who 
are all Mahayanists of the Mahasamghika and Sarvastivada orders.** Apparently 
they practiced quiet meditation, took pleasure in reading (presumably 
Mahayana sutras) but had no great understanding of what they read. They led a 
pure life and forbade the use of mantras as charms. Probably many other 
Buddhist monasteries might have been described in this straightforward way. 
One surely gains the overall impression from his remarkable travelog that 
Mahayana developments had changed very little the life of the monasteries and 
that as yet tantric theories and practices had touched them not at all. 

However, changes seem to have been taking place of which Hstian-tsang 
remained unaware. Iconography was surely developing so as to distinguish at 
least some of the other Buddha- and Bodhisattva-names met with in Mahayana 
sutras. Thus his general references to Buddhas and Bodhisattvas may often 
conceal significant differences. He mentions, for example, a certain image of 
Avalokite$vara at the monastery of Kapota in Magadha. “In its hand it holds a 
lotus flower; on its head is a figure of Buddha.”** This particular inset Buddha 
can scarcely be other than Amitabha, so often placed on Avalokite$vara's head- 
dress as a sign of his Buddha-family, as is well known from many examples to be 


$1 For the general context of this passage see Hwui-li and S. Beal, The Life of Hsitan-tsang, 
pp. 111-12. Dr. Katherine Whitaker has retranslated this passage for me. The unusual difficulty 
of translation arises from the deliberate use of poetic allusions arranged by the monk-author in the 
parallel style. 

32 See Buddhist Records, II, p. 273, and L. Joshi, op. czt., p. 305, a further interesting reference. 

33 See Buddhist Records, I], pp. 120-1. Five orders are listed, but three of them may be grouped 
together with the Sarvastivadins, of which they are subdivisions. Both Beal and Watters (On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels, Il, p. 227) express surprise that Mahayana monks should follow a Hinayana 
Monastic Rule, but this has been explained above, pp. 305ff. 

54 See Buddhist Records, II, p. 183. 
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seen In our museums. Taking into account his many references to four Buddhas 
on the sides of stupas, one may well surmise that the process of distinguishing the 
Five Buddhas had at least begun. Even more than Mahayana sutras, tantras 
require pictorial presentation because of the complexities of their mandala. The 
extract from the Manjusrimilakalpa quoted in the last chapter (III.11) is 
intended pictorially. The Yoga Tantras, centering on the Supreme Buddha 
Vairocana, which reached China in the early eighth century, were doubtless 
accompanied by diagrams, if not by actual paintings. One of the early Indian 
missionaries of these teachings, Subhakarasimha, who arrived at the Chinese 
capital of Ch’ang-an in 716, had studied them previously at Nalanda under a 
teacher named Dharmagupta.* The same Yoga Tantra teachings were made 
readily available to qualified Tibetans, when a serious effort was made in the 
second half of the eighth century to import Buddhist doctrine from India (see 
V.2.c). Thus there can be no doubt that within a century of Hsiian-tsang’s 
Indian tour tantric teachings of the Yoga class were well established in Indian 
monastic establishments. As we have observed above, other tantric traditions 
(mainly those later classed as Supreme Yoga) doubtless flourished outside the 
monasteries among yogins whose ways of living resembled more those of laymen. 
Paintings in this category were certainly known, as the Hevajra Tantra contains 
a chapter (II.vi) specifically on the subject of painting scrolls ( pata) which could 
be carried. Although great secrecy is urged in these matters, the painting of 
such scrolls was certainly already a general practice, and they must have reached 
Tibet in the baggage of the earliest propagators of Buddhism. The comparative 
lateness of the appearance of tantric iconography may be explained to some 
extent by the need that was always felt for keeping such traditions secret. Tantric 
divinities were probably kept in separate temples to which only the initiated were 
allowed entry, as in Nepal to this day. Here the Nepalese must be following an 
earlier Indian tradition, which the Tibetans with their far greater openness in all 
religious matters have since come to disregard. Thus in India, as in Nepal and to 
a very large extent in the whole Mahayana world, including Tibet, the divinities 
in the main shrines continued to represent the more conventional Buddhist 
images, of whom Sakyamuni in one of his poses continued to be the most 
popular, whether appearing in his later aspect of Aksobhya or Vairocana 
according to Mahayana interpretations. A far greater variety of divine beings 
would have appeared as wall-paintings, just as in Tibetan temples nowadays, 
and one may note that mandalas are best represented by paintings, although 
there are a few examples of images arranged around a temple in the form of a 
mandala. The absence of all Buddhist wall-painting in India apart from the 
Ajanta Caves represents an enormous loss for the history of Indian art. Some 
deductions can be drawn from fragmentary remains in Central Asia and 
especially from the earliest surviving Tibetan murals from about A.D. 1000 
onward, and from miniature paintings on Pala manuscripts of about that date. 


35 J deal with the transmission of tantric teachings to China in slightly more detail below; see 
toward the end of sections IV.2.a and IV.2.d. 
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2. TRACES OF BUDDHISM IN CENTRAL ASIA 


a. The Historical Background 

Some rather more detailed discussion of this area is required, for it provided 
not only the routes by which Buddhism reached China and thence the whole Far 
East from the first century A.D. onward, but it was also here that the Tibetans 
first encountered this religion, which they were gradually to make their own so 
thoroughly, from the seventh century onward. Despite its importance in the 
general history of Buddhism, it is seldom if ever treated within this larger 
context, and there is no single study to date on Central Asian Buddhism to which 
the reader may be helpfully referred. Good reasons for this have been stated in 
the opening paragraph of an important article by John Brough. He writes: 


A detailed and connected narrative of this remarkable expansion of the 
religion would form one of the most fascinating chapters in the early history 
of Asia. Such a narrative, nevertheless, cannot be written; the surviving 
information is fragmentary, interpretation is often uncertain, the problems 
numerous and intractable. *° 


True as this may be, it should not prove impossible to produce some fairly 
coherent account sufficient for the overall needs of this present book, and this is 
all the more necessary since so little is known about the whole area. Traced from 
west to east it embraces northern Afghanistan and the adjacent territories 
occupied by the Russians in the latter half of the nineteenth century, comprising 
nowadays the Soviet Socialist Republics of Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and 
Tazikistan, and thence beyond the Pamirs and the Tien Shan range to the 
Chinese “Autonomous Region” of Sinkiang-Uighur. No other such vast area, 
which became very largely Buddhist in religion during the first millennium A.D., 
has suffered such radical changes since then—racial, linguistic, cultural, 
religious and economic. The only more or less continuing factor over the last two 
thousand years has been Chinese interest in the whole region at least as far west 
as the Pamirs, where nowadays the boundary lies with the far more recently 
occupied Russian territories further west. The main present-day unifying factor 
for the whole area results from its gradual conversion to Islam, which began in 
the far west in the eighth century and was more or less completed in the east by 
the fourteenth century, when the last traces of Buddhism as well as Manicheism 
and Nestorian Christianity were finally wiped out. Owing to the continual 
incursions of peoples of Turkic origin, this area with which we are now con- 
cerned has been known as Turkestan, a general name that obscures the earlier 
ethnic complexities of its various parts. Some of these peoples are only known 
from the names given them in early Chinese histories, while others, which may. 
appear to a Western reader as more likely, are named in accordance with some 
eponymous hero, in accordance with some popular confusion, or more accurately’ 
perhaps as the result of the recent finding of an informative inscription. 


36 John Brough, “Comments on Third-century Shan-shan and the History of Buddhism,” 
Bull. School of Orzental & African Studies XXVIII (1965), pp. 582-612. : 
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The parts of this large area with which we are primarily concerned are those 
that are enclosed on the north by the Tien Shan range and on the south by the 
Kun-lun, beyond which extend ever further south the inhospitable wastes of 
northern Tibet. These two main ranges verge together, more or less meeting in 
the high plateaus of the Pamirs, which have to be crossed in order to reach the 
western parts of Central Asia. The parts thus enclosed consist largely of a vast 
desert, the Takla Makan, along the northern and southern edges of which have 
passed since ancient times important trade routes linking the western rather 
tenuously with the eastern world. These routes, by means of which Chinese silk 
and other highly prized Oriental commodities reached the Roman and 
Byzantine Empires in earlier times, have come to be known popularly as the Silk 
Route. Since the prosperity of the communities settled along these routes has 
depended almost entirely on trade, the eventual destruction, caused mainly by 
the terrible excesses of Genghiz Khan's followers, and the final loss of any such 
trade, occasioned by the opening up of sea routes between Europe and Asia, 
resulted in the impoverishment of most of the area. Some markets continued to 
thrive on more local trade, but the great glories of the first millennium A.D. 
disappeared for ever. The earlier considerable wealth deriving from trade 
resulted in the formation of a number of city-states, which depended for their 
agricultural needs on extensive and well-maintained systems of irrigation. Very 
high levels of material civilization were achieved while much of their wealth went 
to the development of literature, the arts and religion. A large part must also 
have been spent on military preparedness, for despite their sharing of many 
cultural and religious interests, they were often in an incipient state of war, if not 
actual war, with their neighbors, which is sadly an all too common human 
condition, as much in the past as nowadays. Such endemic disunity laid them 
open at all times to foreign occupation, which because of the general layout of 
the land, as just described, came mainly from the east or the west. 

During the Han Dynasty (202 B.C.-A.D. 221) the Chinese made their first 
incursions into Central Asia as a result of the necessity of defending themselves 
against some aggressive northern neighbors known as the Hsiung-nu. Having 
eventually driven them back, they wrested from their hold the city-states to the 
north of the Takla Makan, and thereafter by means of punitive campaigns 
succeeded in keeping the whole area more or less under their control until the 
fall of the dynasty. Even thereafter embassies that arrived in Ch’ang-an from the 
neighboring states suggest some form of continuing influence. Certainly this 
rapid expansion westward of Chinese power opened up the routes between the 
great empires of East and West—China, Persia and Rome. In the same period, 
however, another empire was in the process of formation, an event of great 
significance for the history of Buddhism and which was made possible by the 
temporary eclipse of Persia as a great power. The earlier Achaemenid Empire, 
whose eastern boundaries extended to the Indus, was brought to an end by the 
conquests of Alexander of Macedon in 331 B.c. and the Macedonian inheritors 
of his vast Asian empire, namely the former general Seleucus and his successors, 
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brought Hellenistic influences to the confines of northern India. The Seleucid 
Empire gradually broke up mainly owing to attacks from Rome in the west and 
to successful attempts at independence in the more eastern parts, as well as to 
the incursions of invaders from the northeast. The most important of these are a 
people known by the Chinese as the Yiieh-chih, who had been displaced and 
forced to emigrate westward by the more powerful Hsiung-nu, mentioned above. 
These Yiieh-chih tend to be confused with the people known by the Greeks as 
Scythians, and in northern India, where they soon forced their way, as Sakas. 
The main opponents of these Scythians were not, however, the declining 
Seleucids, but the Parthians, who under their Arsacid Dynasty restored a rather 
diminished form of Persian Empire. Since the Parthians were comparatively 
weak at this period, the Scythians were able to vie successfully with them for 
control of the eastern parts of the old Persian Empire — parts that had become 
quasi-Hellenized after Alexander's conquests. Thus, the peoples who occupied 
these areas were all of Indo-European origin, speaking languages of the Iranian 
group, and using scripts which were all of eastern Mediterranean origin. They 
remained strongly imbued with Hellenistic and even Roman culture, as is 
indicated best of all on their Hellenistic-style coins. °*’ 

Into this region, then, and more specifically the area known as Bactria, west 
of the Pamirs and north of modern Afghanistan, the people known by the 
Chinese as the Yiieh-chih arrived in the second century B.c. If the Chinese 
accounts of their having been forced westward by the Hsiung-nu are correct, 
then they may possibly have been of Mongol origin. However, having established 
themselves in their new homeland, they rapidly became imbued with the 
eclectic culture that surrounded them to such an extent that they might well 
have been yet another race of Indo-Europeans. About the beginning of the 
Christian era they established a powerful dynasty known on their own inscrip- 
tions as Kushana. In Indian sources they are known as Tushkara or Tukhara and 
in other variations of a name that corresponds to the Tokharoi of the Greeks. 
But the use of this name in its modern form of Tokharian would merely add to 
the problems of explanation.*® The third king of this dynasty is the great 
Kanishka, who is as important in the Buddhist traditions of northern India as a 
great promoter of Buddhism as is the Emperor ASoka some four centuries earlier 
for the whole Buddhist tradition. His dates remain uncertain but it is likely that 
he reigned during the first half of the second century A.D. It is therefore not 


37 See John M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, chap. V, “Sakas and Parthians.” I 
am greatly indebted to this whole study for all that concerns the Kushanas, and rather than insert a 
succession of footnotes, I request the interested reader to refer to this work, making suitable use of 
the index. The coins, as now mentioned, are illustrated in a series of sixteen plates. 

38 Like so many other names of peoples in the ancient world its use tended to be vague. In 
classical (Greek and Latin) sources it is applied to a people living north of the Hindu Kush, 
corresponding more or less to Bactria. In India it seems to have been used of any invading 
peoples who came from the far northwest. In recent times it has been applied to the languages of 
Kucha (Kuchean) and of Kara-shahr (Agnean, derived from the Chinese name of this city; see 
Beal, Buddhist Records, vol. I, p. 17), which were situated on the northern part of the Silk 
Route 
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surprising that he remains unknown in the Sthaviravadin (Theravadin) tradition 
as preserved in Ceylon. His empire, estimated at its most modest extent, 
stretched from Bactria in the north to Mathura and beyond in the south, thus 
embracing to the north of the Hindu Kush the region that led over the Pamirs 
toward those Central Asian city-states, over which the Chinese had already 
staked a claim, and to the south all the lands watered by the great tributaries of 
the Indus as well as the upper reaches of the Jumna and Ganges. It thus 
embraced the usual routes that linked northwest India (Gandhara) with the land 
of Bactria, whence one traveled westward into Persian (Parthian) territory or 
eastward across the Pamirs toward China. A glance a the map will show that this 
is a long and roundabout way, but long and difficult as it certainly was, political 
circumstances permitting, it was the surest of ways and it was by this route that 
Hsiian-tsang reached India in the seventh century. A far more mountainous 
route passes southeast of the Hindu Kush, traverses the western ends of the main 
Himalayan range and of the Karakorums. An even more difficult trail leads 
across the Himalayas into Ladakh and thence across the Karakorums and the 
Kun-lun.*? The Gilgit route was probably used by Fa-hsien when he traveled 
overland from China to India in 399/400. It was certainly used by the Tibetans 
when they attacked Chinese positions in Central Asia in the seventh century, and 
a route through Ladakh was doubtless well known to them, as it led, despite its 
difficulties, more speedily to Khotan, the nearest important city-state of Central 
Asia and one with which they maintained close connections (see below IV.2.b). 
It would, however, be useless to any traveler, wishing to visit the Buddhist lands 
of Gandhara and beyond. Later on, when the Tibetans became the major 
Central Asian power, they controlled also the routes that led from Nepal into 
Tibet and thence to China, but in the earlier period, with which we are now 
concerned, both Tibet and Nepal are quite unknown quantities. 

At its greatest extent in the early centuries A.D. the Kushana Empire stretched 
from the plains of northern India in the south across the Paropamisadae and the 
Hindu Kush mountains to embrace not only Bactria, but also Khorasan, 
Sogdiana and Ferghana, extending even beyond toward the Aral Sea.* As a 
result of the weakening of the Chinese hold on the Takla Makan area east of the 
Pamirs after the fall of the Han Dynasty (A.D. 221), Kushana influence and 
probably actual Kushana administration extended eastward, certainly along the 
southern routes as far as the ancient land of Shan-shan, which was practically on 
the borders of China. For a short while it must have represented the greatest 
Central Asian empire that has ever existed, if greatness is not to be measured 
merely by conquest, but by cultural penetration and the promotion of the arts, 
of literature and religion and the general wellbeing of all the peoples held 


39 Concerning the exploration of these routes in more recent times see John Keay, When Man and 
Mountains Meet, London, 1977. 

40 For a survey of recent Russian exploration in the more northern reaches of the Kushana empire, 
now in the USSR, one may refer to G. M. Bongard-Levin, Studtes in Anctent India and Central 
Asta, pp. 173ff. 
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together within such an empire. Its complete contrast is the terrible Mongol 
empire of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as won by Genghiz Khan, far 
greater in extent, but effacing entirely the flourishing civilizations that still 
survived, despite earlier Moslem incursions, throughout eastern Central Asia. 

The cultural history of Central Asia, at least so far as Buddhist developments 
are concerned, might therefore be divided into three general periods. The first 
one coincides with the development of an eclectic civilization in western Central 
Asia which achieved its greatest success under the Kushanas (Pl. 40). The second 
coincides with the gradual curtailment of Kushana power, caused in the first 
instance by the new Persian empire of the Sassanid dynasty (A.D. 224 onward) 
and by the incursions of fresh nomad peoples from the north, especially the 
Ephthalite Huns, who laid waste Gandhara in the early sixth century. However, 
communications, although now politically as well as physically extremely 
hazardous, often remained open between northwest India and eastern Central 
Asia, until the eighth century. In the seventh century, Hstian-tsang traveled 
from Kucha, which was still largely Buddhist in religion, across the Tien Shan 
into Ferghana and Sogdiana, thus traversing the territories of the Western 
Turks, before traveling south through Bactria, and then into Gandhara. He 
reports the existence of many desolate monasteries and occasionally small 
surviving communities of monks throughout all these western regions. The fall of 
the Sassanid empire to the Arabs in 651 brought fervent Moslems to the borders 
of Central Asia, and their conversion of the Western Turks, who were pressing 
into the western oases of the Takla Makan, led to the establishment of Islam in 
these areas by the mid-eighth century, and thereafter cultural contacts between 
China and India overland soon came to an end. The third period might be 
described as including Chinese attempts, not always successful, under the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-906) to regain control of the whole Takla Makan area, and the 
emergence of the Tibetans as a major Central Asian power, often in league with 
the Arabs against the Chinese, who were thus eventually unable to hold their 
own. From the last decades of the eighth century until the mid-ninth the 
Tibetans were the effective masters of all the main strongholds, becoming 
converted to the practice of Buddhism in the very process of their warlike 
activities. The collapse of the Tibetan empire after the assassination of the last of 
the line of Lhasa kings in 842 was of no help to the Chinese, for they were 
already suffering at the hands of a new foe, the Uighur Turks, on their north- 
western frontiers. This interesting people, who were already followers of the 
religion of Mani, gained control of the northern oases of the Takla Makan 
centering on present-day Turfan, subsequently adopted Buddhism, which they 
resolutely defended against ‘the triumphs of Islam elsewhere, until the onslaught 
of Genghiz Khan brought universal destruction throughout the whole area, 
whatever the religious allegiance might be. 

Any such divisions into periods of shifting historical situations, further 
complicated by the introduction of different peoples, often with no clearly 
definable homeland, is bound to be more or less arbitrary, but some such 
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framework is necessary. if a coherent impression of the fluctuating fortunes of 
Buddhism in Central Asia is to be given. Of chief importance in the first period 
is the development of eclectic civilization in western Central Asia following upon 
Alexander's conquest of the Persian empire to its very limits in the plains of 
northern India. From then onward forms of Hellenistic, Persian and Indian 
religion and culture were open to one another. Moreover, the ways were 
prepared for later Roman, Christian and Manichean influences from the second 
century A.D. onward. Such was the extraordinary power of these cultural 
influences that all these peoples of less highly developed cultures who arrived in 
this general area from the steppe-lands of the northeast tended to succumb to 
their beneficial civilizing power, despite the wars that continued to be fought 
between one people and another. This relatively happy situation seems to have 
continued up to the arrival of the Ephthalite Huns in the early sixth century. 
That Buddhism was already being propagated in the far reaches of the Indian 
subcontinent in the third century B.C. is proved by the existence of some of the 
Emperor ASoka’s inscribed rocks near Kandahar in present-day southern 
Afghanistan and in the upper valley of the Indus well north of Taxila. The use of 
Greek and Aramaic for the Kandahar inscription well makes the point con- 
cerning cultural interpenetration. The other two northern inscriptions are 
written in a script known as Kharosthi, derived from the Aramaic form of 
writing that had been used throughout the Persian Empire (Pl. 41a).*! Aramaic, 
the language of Syria and Palestine, became the lingua franca for merchants 
and travelers throughout the whole extent of Persian domains, but under the 
Greek dynasty of the Seleucids it was replaced by Greek for all government 
purposes. The name Kharosthi, of uncertain origin, applies to an Aramaic 
script, as distinct from the actual language, adapted to suit Indian dialects. In 
the case of these two discovered northern inscriptions of Asoka, the language 
thus transcribed is a northwestern Indian dialect (Prakrit). These same two 
scripts, Greek and Kharosthi, were normally in use by the Parthian and Scythian 
predecessors of the Kushanas. One of the last of these, known from his coins as 
possibly reigning toward the middle of the first century A.D., is the King Gondo- 
phares, who according to the apocryphal Acts of Thomas is the Indian king who 
was converted to Christianity by St. Thomas.‘ There is no known evidence for 
the existence of Christianity in the Kushana empire, but it is interesting that the 
name of this pre-Kushana ruler should have’ been known in early popular 
Christian tradition, and it is certain that Christianity was established in Persia by 
the second century; thus there is nothing inherently unlikely in the arrival of 
Christian converts there and even further east in the previous century.** Because 


41 See Romila Thapar, Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, pp. 7, 233, 236, 260-1. 

42 See J. M. Rosenfield, op. czt., pp. 129-30 and for the Acts of Thomas refer to M. R. James, The 
Apocryphal New Testament, especially pp. 371-7. 

48 The most recent and informative discussion of the problem of how and when Christianity 
spread eastward will be found in an article by J. B. Segal, ““When Did Christianity Come to Edessa?” 
Middle East Studies and Libraries, a Felicitation Volume for J. D. Pearson, ed. B. C.. Bloomfield, 
Mansell, 1980, pp. 179-91. 
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of the earlier dependence of these eastern Christian communities on the sees of 
Antioch, Edessa and Nisibis, it later became labeled as Nestorian, following 
upon a schism of the Persian Church, and thus the form of Christianity that 
gradually made its way, like Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and Manicheism, across 
the Pamirs and along the northern oases of the Takla Makan toward China, is 
always referred to as Nestorian. ** 

It should be emphasized that Buddhism could not easily pass direct from 
India into eastern Central Asia. It passed first, already in pre-Kushana times, 
into the general area of Bactria and Sogdiana, to the west of the Pamirs, and 
once established on the main route between Persia and China, it followed by 
stages the same long journey as the other great religions. Buddhism was not 
taken from India to China by Indian missionaries, as is sometimes suggested; 
there were so many other transmitters involved in the whole arduous process. 
Thus according to a reliable source quoted in Professor Brough’s article, -to 
which reference was made above, up to the end of the Western Chin dynasty 
(A.D. 316) only six translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese may possibly have 
been Indians, while sixteeen others who are named, are all Central Asians, 
namely Parthians, Sogdians, Kucheans, Khotanese and mainly Yitieh-chih.* 
Also in such a context as this the term “Indian” 1s likely to refer to people of the 
northwest of the subcontinent, such as the Indo-Scythians, who preceded the 
Ytieh-chih (Kushanas) into the area. The actuality of Kushana influence, and 
probably for a short while direct administrative responsibility, in the far eastern 
reaches of the Takla Makan region is proved conclusively by the discovery of 
whole collections of documents at various sites along the southern routes from 
east of Khotan as far as the Lop Nor. Some are in Chinese and the rest are in the 
language of northwest Indian prakrt (Gandhari) written in the Kharosthi script. 
The documents are largely administrative, and it is particularly significant that 
an administrative language of the Kushanas should have been in use so far from 
their center of government. The only really intelligible explanation is that they 
were in occupation of this land of Shan-shan (thus known from Chinese 
references) for a short period toward the end of the third century, and if they 
were in control so far east, they must surely have controlled other intervening 
areas. Frequent references to Buddhist monks and Buddhist establishments 
make it quite clear that Buddhism was well established in the land. It is also 
equally certain that the earliest Buddhist texts to reach Central Asia were 
received via Bactria and Sogdiana from Gandhara, not in Sanskrit, which was 


44 Nestorius died in exile in Egypt about 450. For a sympathetic account of his life see G. L. 
Prestige, Fathers and Heretics, SPCK, London, 1968, pp. 120ff. One may also note the comment of 
Henri Marrou in J. Daniélou and H. Marrou, The Christian Centuries, vol. I, London, 1964, 
p. 370: “The term Nestorian has to be treated as a traditional label used in history with a meaning 
that cannot always be guaranteed. In fact, apart from their refusal to join in condemning Nestorius 
the man, the heresy of these Christian churches is difficult to discover.” 

45 See John Brough, of. czt., p. 587; his article is concerned primarily with the implications which 
may be drawn from the existence of the Kharosthi documents referred to immediately below. For an 
account of their discovery by Sir Aurel Stein in 1900-1 see his Anctent Khotan, pp. 316ff. 
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only then beginning to come into use for Buddhist productions in India, but in 
the Gandharan dialect, written, as are the administrative documents just 
mentioned, in Kharosthi script.*® Kharosthi inscriptions of the Kushana period 
have also been found in Ladakh, and it is not impossible that the Kushanas may 
have reached the southern oases of the Takla Makan by the shorter but more 
difficult route though Gilgit, though this is sheer speculation. *’ 


b. Khotan 

It was by this way that Fa-hsien, one of the first Buddhist pilgrims from 
China, reached India in A.D. 400, thus passing through the land of Shan-shan 
and after a detour northward to Kara-shahr traveling southwestward to Khotan. 
Of Shan-shan he reports: 


This land is rugged and barren. The clothing of the ordinary people is like 
that of the Chinese; only they differ in the use of serge and felt. The king of 
the country honors the Dharma. There are some four thousand monks, all 
following the Hinayana. The laity and the monks of this coyntry wholly 
practice the religion of India, but some practice it well and some practice it 
badly. From here toward the west the various countries are alike in this respect 
but they differ in their local (lit. “barbarian”, viz., non-Chinese) languages. 
The monks, however, all use the Indian script and the Indian language. ** 


By the time Fa-hsien made his overland journey the Kushana empire was at an 
end, having been first pressed south of the Hindu Kush as the new Persian 
empire of the Sassanids widened its boundaries, and later finally destroyed by 
the incursions of the Ephthalite Huns. With the weakening of the Kushanas and 
the continuing turmoil in the far northwest the next Indian empire to take shape 
was that of the Guptas from the fourth century onward; this was centered in the 
Ganges Valley as ASoka’s empire had been some five centuries earlier. However, 
this too succumbed under the attacks of the Huns, who thus caused havoc 
throughout the whole area of the one-time Kushana empire. The Huns were 
disposed of in western Central Asia by a coalition of Persian forces from the west 
and the Turks from the northeast, who each took a share of the lands north of 
the Hindu Kush and west of the Pamirs. During more or less the same period, 
the second half of the sixth century, a new Gupta empire was established in 
central India, the greatest of whose kings was Harsha, who befriended Hsiian- 
tsang on his Indian travels during the first half of the seventh century. In order 
to reach India Hsiian-tsang followed-the northern route across Central Asia, 


46 Only one text of any substantial length (rather more than half the total) survives of what must 
have been a complete Buddhist canon. See The Gandhart Dharmapada, edited with an introduction 
and commentary by John Brough. 

47 For references to these Kushana inscriptions see Luciano Petech, The Kingdom of Ladakh, 
pp. 6-7. Concerning early inscriptions and rock-carvings in Gilgit, one must refer to the recent 
researches of Karl Jettmar; see, e.g., his articles, “Bolor—A Contribution to the Political and Ethnic 
Geography of North Pakistan,” Zentralastattsche Studien 11 (1977), pp. 412-48, and “Felsbilder und 
Inschriften am Karakorum Highway,” Central Astatic Journal XXIV (1980), pp. 185-221. 

48 See “The Travels of Fa-hsian,” Buddhist Records of the Western World, p. 24. 
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passing through Kara-shahr and Kucha, thence crossing the Tien Shan into the 
empire of the Turks which then stretched from the boundaries of Persia to those 
of China. He passed through Samarkand, which although subject to the Turks 
was strongly influenced by Persian religion (“fire-worship”) and the former 
importance of Buddhism was indicated by deserted and ruined monasteries. It 
was not until he reached Bactria to the north of the Hindu Kush that he met 
with practicing Buddhists again despite the destruction caused by the~earlier 
Hun invasions. It is remarkable that despite the chaotic conditions that must 
have existed in India and beyond, following upon the breakup of the Kushana 
empire, and despite the ever widening physical gap separating the Buddhists of 
India from the Buddhists of eastern Central Asia, their religious traditions 
continued to pass along such incredibly difficult routes in ever increasing 
quantity. In Kushana times there had been chains of transmission all the way 
from India to China with the northwest Indian dialect of Gandhara and the 
Kharosthi script, which was favored by the Kushana, serving as the chief literary 
media. But from the second century A.D. onward the use of Sanskrit greatly 
increased and the script in which the manuscripts that reached Central Asia 
were written was the typically Indian script known as Brahmi (Pl. 416); its origin 
is obscure, but it develops from the third century B.C. onward as a peculiarly 
Indian script specially adapted to the sounds of the Sanskrit syllabary. This 
script prevails in Central Asia from perhaps the fourth century onward, and it 
was a form of this script that was adapted by the Tibetans in the early seventh 
century, if not before, for the writing of their own very different language. It 
suited well the languages of Central Asia during the first millennium A.D. since 
they belonged mainly to the Iranian group of Indo-European languages and 
thus were close relatives of Sanskrit. *° 

The most important collections of such Central Asian Buddhist writings 
consist of manuscripts written in the language of Khotan and salvaged early this 
century from excavated sites within the vicinity of present-day Khotan and from 
the Tun-huang caves, of which more will be said below. From the fragmentary 
information available Khotan appears as the most actively Buddhist and 
certainly amongst the more highly cultured of all the city-states of Central Asia. 
Situated on the southern route to the west of ancient Shan-shan, it was visited 
both by Fa-hsien on his way to India in A.D. 400 and by Hsiian-tsang on his 
return journey about A.D. 644. They describe the people of Khotan with 
unaffected approbation; thus according to Fa-hsien: 


The country is prosperous and happy and the people are numerous; without 
exception all have faith in the Dharma and they entertain one another with 
religious music. The community of monks numbers several tens of thousands 
and they belong mostly to the Mahayana, food being provided for all of them. 
The people live in houses situated apart and in front of their main doors small 


49 A succinct description of Indian scripts is to be found in A. L. Basham, The Wonder That was 
India, pp: 394-9. 
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stupas are erected to a height of at least twenty feet. There are monastic 
houses for the reception of visiting monks (literally: monks from the four 
quarters) who are supplied with whatever is needed. The king of the country 
lodged Fa-Hsian and his companions in the monastery (sanghdrama) which is 
called Gomati. This is a Mahayana monastery with three thousand monks. 
They assemble for meals at the sound of a gong and their bearing is serious 
and dignified; they go to their places in proper order and there is general 
silence. There is no noise from their bowls and when the attendants offer more 
food, no one is allowed to speak to anyone else, but only to make signs with 
the hand.*° 


Hsiian-tsang’s account mentions other religious foundations that are also known 
from Tibetan accounts of Khotan, but the source of all such materia] derives 
from local legendary tales and no precise historical information is forthcoming. 
There is however no doubt that Khotan was a major center of Buddhist studies, 
especially relating to the Mahayana, and that there were numerous monasteries, 
several of which are not only known by name from the various available literary 
sources, but have also been tentatively identified on the ground following upon 
Sir Aurel Stein’s excavations. Thus the Gomati Monastery where Fa-hsien stayed 
is known in Tibetan texts as ’(Gu-ma-ti or ’'Gum-tir and it may have been situated 
near the base of the more famous “Ox-horn” (Gosmga) Hill.*! Both places are 
named in the legendary account of how the Buddha Sakyamuni first consecrated 
the land of Khotan (known as the Land of Li: Lz-yul in Tibetan) to the Buddhist 
religion. 


The Lord himself together with a fourfold retinue (monks, nuns, male and 
female novices), many hundreds of thousands came flying through the sky to 
Khotan. He took his seat on a lotus-throne in the sky at a height of seven 
palm-trees above the lake where now stands the great 'Gum-ti stupa. Then he 
emitted light-rays in all directions so as to get the Tathagatas from all the 
Buddha-fields in the ten directions to consecrate the land of Khotan. Thus all 
the Tathagatas who reside in the ten directions sent forth from their Buddha- 
fields assemblies of Bodhisattvas, who should worship the Buddha Sakyamuni, 
and essential spells for the protection of the country, as well as light-rays, all 
for the consecration of the Land of Li. Coming together on Sakyamuni’s head, 
they all bestowed the consecration, and the great cry of Hurrah was heard. 
Then the Lord Sakyamuni encompassed with rays the Land of Li, which was 
then a lake, and from those rays there appeared on the surface of the water 
three hundred and sixty-three lotus flowers, and on each of these lotus flowers 
there appeared a lamp. Then the rays united as one, which encircled the 
water three times in a clockwise direction and afterwards disappeared into the 
center. Then the Lord commanded the Noble Sariputra and Vaisravana: 


% See Buddhist Records, “The Travels of Fa-Hsian,” pp. 25-6; for Hsiian-tsang’s account, zbid., 
vol. IT, pp. 309-24. 


>! See F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese Turkestan, 
vol. I, pp. 5-8. This work, in two volumes, contains English translations of several Tibetan texts 
relating to Khotan, and will be referred to hereafter as FWT op. cit. 
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“Break up that mountain called Flesh-Color in this ink-colored lake.” Thus 
the lake was disposed of by means of Sariputra’s mendicant’s staff and Vaiéra- 
vana's spear-point. For the sake of the good of living beings the Lord stayed 
one week on the Ox-horn Hill at the place where there is now a small stupa 
inside a temple to the left of which stands a large image.” 


Vaisravana, whose name means “offspring of the famous,” is a protecting 
divinity, who was supposedly appointed as guardian of Khotan by Sakyamuni 
himself. In origin he seems to be a yaksa and is identified with Kuvera, the god of 
wealth. In Hindu tradition Kuvera is the son of a sage named ViSravas, so that 
VaiSravana should be interpreted as a patronymic meaning “son of ViSravas” 
(hence the Tibetan translation: rNam-thos kyz sras). The kings of Khotan were 
supposed to have descended from him and his special connection with this 
northern city-state may have been the reason for his being regarded as the king 
of the North in Indo-Tibetan tradition (Pl. 42). Following upon Sakyamuni’s 
consecration of the land, Buddhism is said to have been introduced by a celestial 
being named Vairocana who came from Kashmir. In Hstian-tsang's account he 
appears as an Arhat or perfected monk capable of miraculous powers, while in 
the Tibetan accounts he is recognized as an apparition of ManjuSsri. Whether or 
not a monk thus named arrived in Khotan from Kashmir, the name Vairocana 
suggests at once a connection with the Buddha Vairocana of the Yoga Tantra 
tradition, discussed in the last chapter, and these may well have reached Khotan 
from Kashmir by the Gilgit route. From the fifth century onward and probably 
even earlier, although physically more difficult, this route must have been 
preferable to the longer one through Bactria and Gandhara, which Buddhism 
had followed during the period of the Kushana empire and which Hsiian-tsang, 
by happy combinations of circumstance was able to travel once more around 
A.D. 630. After such destruction as the Ephthalite Huns has caused in north- 
western India, the main source of Buddhist teachings for the Central Asian city- 
states is likely to have been the upper Ganges Valley, whence they would pass 
through Kashmir across mountainous trade-routes more or less directly to 
Khotan. Two such different periods and routes of transmission presumably also 
relate to the earlier use of the Kharosthi script and the later use of Brahmi, the 
earlier transmission of Buddhist texts written in northwest Indian dialect 
(Gandhari) and their later transmission on Sanskrit, to which reference has 
already been made above. 

The surviving Buddhist literature of Khotan, written in Brahmi script, 
belongs to the later period, namely the seventh to the tenth century, whereas the 
documents in Kharosthi script found further east and relating to the ancient 
neighbouring kingdom of Shan-shan, belong to the earlier period of the second 
to the third century. This contrast serves to illustrate the accidental and 
fragmentary nature of what has survived throughout the whole region. The 


52 See FWT of. cit., “The Annals of the Li Country,” pp. 94-5 and R. E. Emmerick, Tibetan 
Texts Concerning Khotan, “Prophesy of the Li Country,” pp. 9-11. I have modified the translation, 
making use of Emmerick’s excellently edited Tibetan text. 
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Buddhist culture of Shan-shan seems to have come to and end with the earlier 
period probably for climatic reasons, while Khotan remained a flourishing 
Buddhist civilization up to its final subjection to Islam in the early eleventh 
century. Therefore what survives in each case is mainly the latest of the type of 
current literature, such as might be expected on any excavated site. That the use 
of Kharosthi must have been quite as general throughout the kingdom of 
Khotan during the earlier period is proved by inscriptions here and there on the 
several monastic sites excavated mainly by Sir Aurel Stein and his companions 
between 1900 and 1915. Not only the earlier use of Kharosthi script, but also 
fragments of ancient murals unearthed from the sands of the desert or from 
tumble-down shrines, bear witness to the close cultural relations that existed in 
the earliest Buddhist period between Khotan and the Kushana empire with its 
eclectic links reaching to the Roman world (Pl.44a). The actual capital of 
ancient Khotan was situated some seven miles northwest of the present town at a 
village named Yotkan, a variant form of Khotan, which comes nearer to the 
ancient Tibetan name for the capital city, namely Hu-ten or Hu-than, and the 
Chinese name, Yi-t'ien. The sites excavated lie generally within a range of 
about one hundred miles toward the north and east of Yotkan at places referred 
to in works on the subject by their present-day Moslem names, such as Rawak, 
Dandan-oilik and Balawaste. These were all important monastic sites during the 
first millennium A.D. of which practically nothing was known before Stein began 
his journeys of exploration in these difficult and inhospitable regions. The 
Chinese authorities who had been more or less in control of the whole Takla 
Makan area, now known as Sinkiang-Uighur, since the thirteenth century when 
its population was already largely Moslem, had done nothing to protect the 
earlier sites from the depredation and wanton destruction to which they have 
been subjected by local treasure-hunters and despoilers. Having no interest 
themselves in the ancient Buddhist remains, local Chinese officials at first placed 
no difficulties in the way of Sir Aurel Stein and the several other European 
“discoverers,’’ to whom we are indebted for all present knowledge of the history 
of the remarkable Centra] Asian civilization that flourished in pre-Moslem 
times. Already before 1920 political difficulties began to arise, and nowadays the 
present Communist Government of China, having belatedly claimed control of 
these ancient sites, castigates the earlier European archaeologists, who were in 
fact the real discoverers of China’s ancient Central Asian heritage, as robbers 
and desecrators.*> While the Chinese authorities had long since ceased to take 

93 The real destroyers and desecrators have clearly been the local Moslem population whose 
activities until quite recent times were totally unchecked. For comments on this sad situation one 
may refer to Albert de la Coq, Burted Treasure of Chinese Turkestan, pp. 60-1: “The Chinese, 
acting as officials in the country, pay no attention to this destruction; they are all Confucians, and 
despise Buddhism as the religion of the ‘small folk.’ The beams of the doors etc., were also especially 
sought after in the old temples, as fuel and wood for building is scarce in the lowland around Turfan. 
The beautiful fired tiles which covered the floors of many temples were much coveted as well. In 
earlier days the natives used to look for treasures, and they are said to have often made valuable 


discoveries of coins, gold and silver statuettes etc.” More stringent in his comments is Albert Griin- 
wedel in his Bericht uber archdologische Arbeiten in Idtkutschari und Umgebung (Miinchen, 1905), 
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any interest in the pre- Moslem civilizations of Central Asia, the Tibetans, whose 
cultural debt to them has only recently been so clearly demonstrated, seem to 
have forgotten almost entirely their early Central Asian contacts and continue to 
write of the history of Buddhism in their country as though it were an entirely 
Indian importation. Thus the Land of Li became a land of legend or was 
confused with Nepal, and only the vaguest of historical associations have 
persisted with the ancient city-state of Khotan. 

The several archaeological sites relating to this important Buddhist kingdom 
have been buried for centuries under the sands of the desert, and there must be 
many more awaiting eventual excavation. Apart from the scanty remains of 
broken images and paintings, some of which go back to the earlier period, most 
of what survives, especially literary remains, refers to the rather later period. 
Several volumes of such edited Buddhist texts and fragments have been 
published by Sir Harold Bailey over the last forty years, but although essential 
material for any would-be student of the Khotanese language, there is unhappily 
little that any other Buddhist scholar can glean from them.* All the more useful 
therefore is a booklet by Professor R. E. Emmerick, a former pupil like myself of 
Sir Harold Bailey, entitled 4 Guzde to the Literature of Khotan, as this provides 
a complete survey of Khotanese Buddhist literature now available. Equally 
illuminating in its own particular way is his edition together with English 
translation of The Book of Zambasta; A Khotanese Poem on Buddhism, as this 
helps to reveal the kind of Buddhism current in Khotan in the later period.*° 

The Buddhism of Khotan, so far as doctrine and monastic practice are 
concerned, reproduces well enough the later Indian developments, as described 
in our Chapter II above, to which were added in due course, presumably from 
the seventh to eighth century onward, tantric traditions of the kind that are 
relatable to Mahayana sitras (see section III.5.a). This would have included the 
Yoga Tantras, centering on the Omniscient Lord Vairocana, but there is no 
trace of the so-called Supreme Yoga Tantras with their markedly un-Buddhist 
proclivities. Fragments of texts belong to many of the popular Mahayana sutras 
from which quotations have been drawn in Chapter II, especially from the 
Vimalakirtinirdesa Sutra, the Surangamasamadhi Sutra, the Saddharma- 
pundarika, the Sukhavativyuha, the Suvarnaprabhadsa and the _ various 
Perfection of Wisdom sutras.°* To these must be added a continuing interest in 
the quasihistorical life of Sakyamuni Buddha and the stories of his previous 


pp. 178-9. For an English translated extract see Along the Ancient Silk-Routes, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 1982, p. 31. 


94 Published as Khotanese Texts, vols. 1-V and Khotanese Buddhist Texts. Vol. IV of the former 
contains a useful introduction, ‘““Gaustana: The Kingdom of the Sakas in Khotan.” 


5 Out of a likely total of 298 folios 192 are in Leningrad, to which Emmerick has added a further 
15, scattered in collections as far afield as Calcutta, London, Yale, Berlin and Tokyo. Such is the 
fate of a MS which was presumably complete when found by a local “treasure-hunter” and then 
broken up by him and his companions for sale. The remaining third of this text may be lying 
unidentified in some museum or private collection. 


56 For a complete list to date of the identified Buddhist texts see R. E. Emmerick, A Guide to the 
Literature of Khotan, pp. 15ff. 
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rebirths (jataka), which never lost their popularity, such as the tale of the young 
prince, who gave his life to save a starving tigress and her cubs, or the heir- 
apparent who gave everything away, beginning with his father’s magic elephant 
and ending with his own wife and children, and in some accounts his own eyes as 
well. Very little tantric material seems to have survived and it is mostly in the 
form of spells (mantra) of the kind already found in Mahayana sutras, but it is 
clear from accounts surviving in Tibetan that mandalas and mantras were used 
for the coercing of various divinities within the context of those classes of tantras 
defined above as Action (krzya) and Performance (caryda).*’ The cult of Yoga 
Tantras is clearly suggested by such slight remains as a remarkable mural of 
Great Vairocana discovered at one ruined Khotanese site (Pl. 44b) and a textual 
fragment that names the Four Guardians of his mandala. The Book of Zambasta 
represents scholarly Mahayana teachings together with the generally accepted 
traditions of a more popular kind. A single quotation is sufficient to illustrate 
the unquestioning acceptance of the theory of the voidness (Sunyata) as taught in 
all Perfection of Wisdom literature: 


In reality a dharma does not actually exist in fact. Things are without sub- 
stance, such merely as a dream. In a dream, one does not perceive “This is 
merely an empty dream.”’ When one wakes up, a thing does not exist there..So 
through ignorance do all things appear as objects. Through wisdom a thing 
does not actually exist really. Wisdom is such as a fire: when it arose in it, it 
consumed the grate at once. Ignorance does not in fact really exist objectively. 
How then can wisdom really exist objectively? All the dharmas are only such as 
a dream or a thing created by magic, partial blindness, a mirage.*® 


As in the Perfection of Wisdom literature, this form of highest wisdom is 
counterbalanced by the preaching of the need for boundless compassion 
(karuna): 


Compassion, the paramitas (Perfections), maztra (Loving kindness), very 
noble bodhicztta (Thought of Enlightenment), the skilful upayas (Means) — 
may I not now be far away from this goodness. First of all for a Bodhisattva is 
compassion alike for all beings, unhindered, great, noble, because it is all the 
favour of compassion that they have been able to overcome once as Bodhi- 
sattvas so that they have realized this best bodhz (Enlightenment). Anyone 
who has been born among men who has no compassion in his mind is not 
called even a man. Do not ask whether he should be called a Bodhisattva! 
Compassion is such as the mother of all goodness in samsara, because all 
Buddha-virtues have been born from great compassion. Compassion is 
unhindered, equal. Compassion is always the same toward someone who does 
not love one as toward someone who does love one.°° 

57 See e.g., FWT op. cit., vol. I, pp. 205-16, where Brahma and the other thirty-two gods, the 


Four Kings of the Quarters, the Bodhisattvas AvalokiteSvara, Vajrapani, Vajradhvaja etc. all 
produce spells (dharanz) for protection against enemies and diseases. 


58 See R. E. Emmerick, The Book of Zambasta, p. 139. 


59 Ibid., p. 151. I have added the terms is brackets. Lacking Emmerick’s rare competence in the 
Khotanese language, I do not presume to interfere with his more literal translation. 
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Chapter 12 is concerned with the Bodhisattva vows that should be kept by monks 
and throughout the term Bodhisattva means any monk who has accepted the 
Mahayana tradition. Thus he can err as easily as any other human being. 


If a Bodhisattva exhibits merriment, laughs, argues, jests without reason, he is 
guilty. If again he makes beings worried, perplexed, then again he is guiltless. 


Here such worrying and perplexing can only refer to disturbing the normal 
complacency of people in the midst of their worldly activities. Or again: 


If a being abuses a Bodhisattva, he (the Bodhisattva) is guilty if he causes a 
quarrel. If the Bodhisattva realizes this: ‘It so appears to him, I have angered 
him,” he should then ask forgiveness. Should he not ask him for forgiveness, 
then he commits a fault. He is guiltless only if heretics are confounded by him. 


This use of the term Bodhisattva is entirely suitable in accordance with orthodox 
Mahayana theory, and we have drawn attention to this same usage in one of the 
earliest of Perfection of Wisdom sutras (see section II.3.b), but it remains in 
marked contrast with the more popular application of the term to a celestial 
being or perhaps to one such as Vimalakirti who has already achieved the highest 
perfection in our present world. In this respect one may note that the texts 
relating to Khotan use the older term Arhat to refer to a celestial being in exactly 
the same way that Hsiian-tsang uses the term. | 

Thus as he approached Khotan from the west on his return journey he either 
saw or was told of some rock caves supposedly frequented by Arhats who flew 
there from India to find peace. 


The cliffs have niches and caves, some of them between the rocks and the 
trees. In winter and throughout the year mountain torrents rush down on all 
sides. Arhats, displaying their spiritual powers, come all the way from India 
and remain here at peace. There are stupas for all the Arhats who have 
attained nirvana here. At present there are three Arhats living in deep recesses 
in these mountains, who have entered the state of equipoise (samdadhz) known 
as “extinction of mind.” Their appearance is emaciated, but as their beard 
and their hair continue to grow, monks go from time to time to shave them. 


The Arhat or Bodhisattva (both terms are used) Vairocana, who is supposed to 
have first brought Buddhism to Khotan from Kashmir, may presumably be 
thought of as the same kind of quasicelestial being.£’ However, as already 
observed, it is likely that Buddhism first reached Khotan from across the Pamirs 
during the Kushana period, and that it was only later when that route became 
too difficult for political reasons, that Buddhism was introduced in its Maha- 
yana form across the Karakorum from Kashmir. The two Buddhist orders 


60 For this passage, here slightly amended, see Beal, Records of the Western World, vol. II,. 
p. 308. The Chinese characters translated strangely by Beal as “shamans” represent Sanskrit 
Sramana = monk. 


61 For Hsiian-tsang’s account, see Beal, op. czt., p. 312. For the account preserved in Tibetan see 
FWT op. cit., vol. I, pp. 105ff. and Emmerick, Tibetan Texts Concerning Khotan, pp. 25ff. 
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represented in Khotan from the earlier period were the Sarvastivada and the 
Mahasamghika, both of whom, as we have observed above, were open to 
Mahayana tendencies. By the end of the fourth century when Fa-hsien arrived 
there the community of monks numbered “several tens of thousands belonging 
mostly to the Mahayana.” The figure may be an exaggeration, simply suggest- 
ing very large numbers, for in the early seventh century Hsiian-tsang reports the 
existence of “about one hundred monasteries and some five thousand monks.” 

Because of the implications for iconography throughout Central Asia 
generally, it is not without interest to note the various Buddhas, Bodhisattvas 
and other exalted personages, whose cult was clearly popular in Khotan. Just as 
the doctrine of the emptiness or vanity of all concepts whatsoever is never inter- 
preted as negating the essential need for universal compassion, so it is not 
interpreted as undermining religious faith or the value of worship. Here we may 
quote again from The Book of Zambasta: 


Buddha called faith the chief of all goodness. Whatever those noble 
possessions are, he has placed faith supreme there. There are five balas 
(powers): the chief is faith. There are nine kinds of moral restraint: among 
these faith is supreme, chief. The sense of faith is the supreme sense. Through 
faith one crosses the sea of klesa (affliction). Thus it is proclaimed in the sutra: 
“Faith is just like the mother of all goodness in samsara.” Therefore did the 
all-knowing Buddhas speak thus in the DaSadharmakasutra: “Just as a burnt 
seed does not grow, so the goodness of the unbeliever does not.’’® 


As for the importance of worship it is said: 


I worship all the Buddhas of the three times in the ten directions, the all- 
knowing best teachers who are the strongholds of the world. I worship the 
Mahayana Law, pure, best, true, by which all the Buddhas of the three times 
realized best bodhz (Enlightenment). All the Bodhisattvas, who indeed for the 
welfare of all beings seek out the best bodhz— all these I worship. . .* 


There would seem little doubt that the most popular Bodhisattva remains 
Maitreya. Not only is he frequently mentioned in the available literature, but 
also in The Book of Zambasta a whole long chapter (no. 22) is devoted to a 
detailed description of the blissful and peaceful state of the world when Maitreya 
appears at last as presiding Buddha. The life span of men will be eighty 
thousand years; there will be no thieves and robbers, no famine and no hostile 
army, no disease and no danger of fire. Rain will come in due season; crops will 
be plentiful; the gardens will be beautiful with variegated flowers and birds of all 
kinds, etc. Maitreya will turn the Wheel of the Doctrine, just as it has been done 
by the four former Buddhas, namely Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni, KaSyapa 


62 For reference to these religious orders, unspecified by Hsiian-tsang, see FWT op. czt., vol. I, 
pp. 114 and 117 and vol. II, pp. 310-11; also Emmerick, op. cit., pp. 41 and 45. 


63 See Emmerick, The Book of Zambasta, p. 229. 
64 Jbid., pp. 161 ff. 
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and Sakyamuni, but he will face no opposition at all, not even from the Evil 
One, Mara. 


Mara will be Sarthvaha by name, wise, meritorious, faithful, very com- 
passionate, upright, devoted to the Three Jewels. He will bow down to the 
ground in a pavicamandala (fivefold mandala) at the Buddha's feet. Then 
with very reverend mind Mara will utter a praise of the Buddha: “I worship 
the all-knowing Buddha. You have now, Buddha, drawn out the arrow of 
passion from the heart of very many.’ 


It may be observed (compare section II.4.d) that there nevertheless remain some 
who are excluded from the general state of universal salvation which will then be 
proclaimed, namely those who have been guilty of “deadly sins” (anantarzya), 
which are listed in The Book of Zambasta as: refusing to acknowledge the 
Mahayana as the Buddha-Word, finding fault with the noble ones (arya) who 
follow it, robbing a religious community, obstructing the taking of religious 
vows, accepting a false teacher, harming those who wear red (religious) robes, 
depriving nuns of their celibacy, and depriving monks of their celibacy by 
playing the part of a woman who serves them. Despite the golden age that he 
will usher in, such “hard cases” are beyond the reach of Maitreya’s saving grace. 

Other favorite Bodhisattvas who are frequently mentioned in the legendary 
accounts of monastic foundations are Manju&ri, AvalokiteSvara, Samanta- 
bhadra, AkaSagarbha, Ksitigarba and Bhaisajyaguru. We have met with most of 
these frequently before, but the last two named may appear as newcomers. In 
name at least Ksitigarbha (“Earth-Embryo”) might seem to pair with AkaSa- 
garbha (‘“Sky-Embryo”), but there is no apparent iconographic connection 
between the two. In Indo-Tibetan tradition he appears in various mandalas ina 
minor Capacity, and it is only in Central Asia and the Far East that he achieves 
personal distinction as the Lord of the underworld, namely of the dead, a rdéle 
which may have been suggested simply because of his name. Bhaisajyaguru 
(alzas: Bhaisajyaraja), “Master (alzas: King) of Medicine,” appears as the special 
manifestation of buddhahood responsible for the Indian medical traditions, 
which were exported as a useful part of Buddhist culture in general. Medical 
texts have been found in Central Asia in Sanskrit, Khotanese and Tibetan, and 
such works must have been among some of the earliest Tibetan translations from 
the eighth century onward. Tibetan medicine subsequently developed as an 
amalgamation of Indian and Chinese theories, and it is not unlikely that Khotan 


65 Jbtd., p. 329. Here as elsewhere the author is drawing upon material that must be originally 
Indian. For references given by Emmerick, see z1d., p. 301. 

66 Ibid., p. 337. The anantarvya sins (literally meaning those which bring immediate retribution) 
were traditionally fixed as five: patricide, matricide, killing an Arhat, wounding a Buddha and 
provoking schism in the Buddhist order. Professor Emmerick points out to me that the Khotanese 
interpreted anantaritya (immediate) as though it were ananta-nartya (endless hell) and applied the 
term to any heinous offence. Finding fault with the noble ones has the qualification in the text that 
“he has been born for the sake of nonbirth.” This may perhaps be interpreted as a form of 
mockery of Mahayana teachings of the kind quoted above in section II.4.b. 
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became a main center for the pursuit of those interests. ®’ 

Despite the plurality of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas named in Mahayana 
sutras, it is clearly the cult of Sakyamuni Buddha, reinforced by the many 
legends of which his quasihistorical life on earth is composed, which continues to 
remain central to all Buddhist practice, as sponsored by monastic communities. 
The Book of Zambasta contains a chapter (no. 24) describing in the usual 
legendary style, as much typical of the early (Hinayana) schools as of the later 
Mahayana, his descent from the Tusita heaven in the form of a young white 
elephant, his miraculous birth, his prowess as a young man and his life in the 
palace, his chance encounters with the aged, the sick and the dead, and finally 
the sight of one who has renounced the world, followed by his own renunciation, 
his defeat of Mara under the Tree of Enlightenment, his realization of enlighten- 
ment and his preaching of the doctrine. Thereafter several folios are missing, 
but one may presume that the story is completed. Elsewhere (chapter no. 5) 
there is a description of his return to his native city, Kapilavastu, after his 
enlightenment, and the lavish honor with which he was received, even his father 
worshipping at his son’s feet. This is deliberately expanded into a succinct 
statement of Buddhist doctrine, for as the author explains at the outset: “I 
intend now to explain to you in Khotanese the paramartha (absolute truth), 
which the Buddha out of great compassion told his father, King Suddhodana. 
Whatever such a great son tells such a great father, one should not have any 
doubt at all about; assuredly this is the best Law.” This short doctrinal statement 
is a rather simplified version of the theories of the Mind Only school. There is of 
course no such thing as a self or any other self-contained entity (such is the 
universal Buddhist theory), nor are there any elements (dharmas) such as the 
early schools had envisaged them; but all is like a dream or the false vision of 
someone with defective sight, the mere production of deluded consciousness 
(vijnana) affected by the maturation of previous actions (karma). “So in vaynana 
(consciousness) there are waves in the great ocean of objects until the great sun of 
bodhi (enlightenment) rises for you. Just as one could think of distance as waves 
in continuity in the ocean, there is no end for them until the kalpa (aeon) ends. 
Since wynana is their seed, their vzj7dana is sown as pratyaya (attendant circum- 
stances). Further, it results in objects. It is the mother and (they) her sons. 
Therefore is samsara said to be beginningless and its limit so great. When one’s 
thoughts cease, it is at once found empty.’®® We may thus observe here the 
normal Mahayana practice of preserving the whole legendary and quasi- 
historical framework of early Buddhism, while changing the doctrinal content. 
This may well affect the interpretation of the events of Sakyamuni’s life, but his 


67 Concerning the “Buddha of Medicine” see the useful study by Raoul Birnbaum, The Healing 
Buddha, Boulder, 1979. Concerning Tibetan medicine the best work available is that of Fernand 
Meyer, gSo-ba rig-pa, le systéme médical tibétain, Paris, 1981; see especially pp. 57ff. For details of 
Khotanese medical texts see Emmerick, A Guide to the Literature of Khotan, pp. 46-9. 


68 The Book of Zambasta, p. 111; the bracketed interpretations are my additions and I have 
incorporated Emmerick’s amendment of the last sentence which he has relegated to a footnote. 
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life-story and the stories of his previous lives continue to provide the main themes 
for storytelling and mural paintings. Also the cult of previous Buddhas is by no 
means forgotten and several references to the relics and the stupas of the 
previous Buddha Kasyapa are to be found in Khotanese tradition as preserved in 
their Tibetan versions. ®® He should not be confused with the Arhat Kagyapa, also 
called MahakaSyapa, who becomes the effective leader of the first Buddhist 
community after Sakyamuni’s decease, presiding over the funeral ceremonies 
and over the first Buddhist Council, supposedly held in Rajagrha. Whatever 
legends may attach to his person, his historical reality is quite as well attested as 
that of his Master. He was believed not to have died, but to have entered an 
insensible state of nirvana, enclosed within the recess of a mountain named 
Kukkutapada, where he would await the coming of Maitreya, who would 
summon him into action again.”° This future event is described in The Book of 
Zam basta (p. 331) and it is one of those many traditions which help to maintain 
the continuity of certain fundamental Buddhist beliefs, whatever changes there 
may have been in philosophical theories and whatever disagreements may have 
been harked upon in the various doctrinal schools. Both Fa-hsien and Hstian- 
tsang visited this particular place of pilgrimage, which was a hill in the vicinity 
of Bodhgaya.”' Hsiian-tsang, as is his wont, recounts the whole legend. There 
was a stupa on the summit of the hill and looking from a distance on quiet 
evenings a bright light used to appear there, but if one climbed the hill, there 
was nothing unusual to be seen. It is noteworthy that the impressions that we 
gain of Buddhist beliefs and attitudes from his travelog correspond very well 
indeed with the impressions that one gains of Buddhism in Khotan from the 
limited sources at our disposal: namely the continuing centrality of the cult of 
Sakyamuni and continuing interest in his previous lives, a universal cult of stapas 
and relics, living traditions concerning the activities of past Buddhas, especially 
the Buddha Kasyapa, little trace of the fivefold cosmic conception of buddha- 
hood, which was important in the later Mahayana and central to the Yoga 
Tantras, a cult of the favorite Bodhisattvas Maitreya, ManjuSri and Avaloki- 
te$vara with occasional mention of others, slight mention of Vajrapani except in 
his role of special guardian, colorful ceremonies and festivals, well-ordered 
monastic communities and occasionally some less well-ordered ones, but all 
claiming to follow one of the ancient monastic codes (vinaya), whether they were 
Mahayanists or not. Hsiian-tsang is certainly describing the Buddhist religion as 
he saw it and as it was explained to him throughout Central Asia and India 


69 Concerning Kasyapa's stupa see FWT of. cit., vol. I, pp. 7, 15, 19, 24-7 and concerning his 
relics p. 109. The four past Buddhas are mentioned on pp. 14 and 90. 


70 The Indian Buddhist tradition concerning Kagyapa as the first head of the community 
(followed by Ananda, Sanavasa, Upagupta and Dhitika) belongs to the northwest where it was 
transmitted by the Sarvastivadins in particular. The miraculous events of the nirvana of Kasyapa and 
of Ananda (see section I.4.b) are unknown in Theravadin tradition. See E. Lamotte, Hustotre du 
Bouddhisme indien, pp. 226ff. 


71 See Beal, Records of the Western World, “The travels of Fa-hsian,” pp. 66-7, and for Hsiian- 
tsang’s account, zb2d., vol. II, pp. 142-4. 
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during the first half of the seventh century. It is clearly impossible to date so 
exactly our impressions of Khotanese Buddhism, derived from remnants of 
Buddhist literature, the scanty archeological remains, and the few largely 
legendary accounts of Khotan preserved in Tibetan. However, since the 
Buddhism of Khotan, like the Buddhism of seventh-century India, clearly 
remains so rooted in earlier Buddhist traditions that go back well before the 
propagation of Mahayana philosophical theories and cults of favored Bodhi- 
sattvas, we may fairly safely assume that this conservative tendency continued to 
persist generally in monastic and lay life, despite the later cult of the horrific 
tantric divinities of the Supreme Yoga Tantras within certain limited circles. 
One may note that there is no indication that these later tantric cults affected 
the Buddhism of Central Asia until the establishment of a Mongol (Yuan) 
Dynasty in China, when they were presumably introduced by the Tibetans. By 
then (the thirteenth century) Buddhism had disappeared from the whole of 
Central Asia except for Tun-huang on the extreme northwest border of China 
which had remained concealed. If the Vajrayana was so limited in scope in 
Khotan and along the route south of the Takla Makan, it seems to have been 
practically nonexistent along the northern route, where the Mahayana was very 
late in coming. To these northern oases of Tumshuk, Kucha and Turfan we 
must now turn. 


c. Other Important Sites 

Our survey of the Buddhism of Khotan up to the seventh century has been 
greatly assisted by the various legendary works, all of a later date, preserved in 
Tibetan. To these we shall have to turn again for the later period of actual 
Tibetan occupation. Being so much later in date, they tend to conceive of 
Khotan’s connections with India as passing mainly through Kashmir and across 
the difficult routes of the Karakorum, and the earlier undoubtedly historical 
connection of Khotan with the Kushana empire stretching north and south of 
the Hindu Kush and far to the west of the Pamirs is forgotten. This was well 
attested, as we have noted, by the earlier use of Kharosthi and fragments of 
painting and sculpture found at various sites along the ancient southern route. 
Turning to the northern route one gains far stronger impressions of continuing 
cultural contacts linking western Central Asia (namely modern Afghanistan and 
the southernmost Soviet Socialist Republics) with the various city-states, mainly 
Buddhist in religion, centering upon Tumshuk, Kucha, Kara-sharh and 
Turfan. Along this route the cultural influences were many and various. During 
the Kushana period the forms of Buddhism which reached Central Asia were 
thoroughly Indian, so far as doctrine and monastic organization were con- 
cerned, but for the cult-images and the decoration of temples and stupas non- 
Indian influences are already apparent (Pl. 466). The styles of representing a 
Buddha generally followed, as may well be expected, the Hellenistic models that 
originated within the Kushana empire (see section II.1); the princely figures of 
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Bodhisattvas followed related styles while remaining liable to more overt Persian 
influence. But the lesser figures of Buddhist iconography, attendant divinities, 
yaksas (amongst whom at this early period Vajrapani is included) and demons, 
having no conventionalized Indo- Buddhist form, were readily expressed in styles 
that are either Persian or late Hellenistic (perhaps Roman Hellenistic is a better 
term), while decorative motifs followed the same patterns. As for the repre- 
sentation of donors, usually royal persons or men and women of rank, their 
representation was bound to be typical of the dress and deportment of the 
period, and thus here again Kushana and Persian styles predominate in the 
earlier period with a marked increase in Chinese influence from the seventh 
century onward (Pls. 45, 47a & b). The persecution of the followers of Mani, 
which was subsequent upon his torturous death in chains in 277 by royal 
command, led to their flight from Persia into Central Asia, bringing with them 
their special Persian traditions. Again the Arab conquest of Persia four centuries 
later must have led to many exiles establishing themselves in those Central Asian 
city-states, especially Kucha and Turfan, which were then safe from Moslem 
onslaughts. Also one must always bear in mind that the indigenous population of 
these city-states was of Indo-European (Iranian) origin, as is clear for us to see 
from the many paintings of local people that have survived. Thus a deliberate 
effort had to be made to produce a portrait which might be passably Indian, 
when it was a matter of painting one of the great Indian Buddhist “patriarchs,” 
such as Kagyapa or Ananda, or the Indian brahmans, who inevitably figure in 
some of the paintings (Pl. 46a). 

Despite the ravages of time and the wanton destruction to which all these sites 
have been subjected, far more remains, certainly so far as paintings are 
concerned, than of the ancient city-states of Khotan. This is because of the 
existence of a number of rock-cut temples and shrines, which are far more 
durable than free-standing buildings. Moreover many of them had been blocked 
by falling stones and sand, thus preserving in some cases more or less intact the 
remarkable paintings that cover the walls. The best known from available 
publications on Central Asian art are Kizil and Kumtura in the neighborhood of 
Kucha, and Bezelik and Tuyok in the Turfan area. Elsewhere extensive 
monastic sites have been excavated, namely at Tumshuk between Kashgar and 
Kucha, at Duldur-akhur and Subashi in the Kucha area, at Shorchuk in the 
vicinity of Kara-shahr, and at Sangim and Tuyok in the Turfan area.’? Some 
monastic sites, such as the last two named, were combinations of constructed 
buildings and excavated caves, wherever they could be suitably situated along a 
rocky gorge. Only in the Turfan area have some impressive ruins of the two 
ancient capitals survived. There are at Yar, some six miles to the west of the 


72 The best succinct account of all these sites will be found in L'Aste Centrale, histotre et crvilt- 
zation, ed. Louis Hambis, pp. 188-230. For a detailed archaeological study, see Monique Maillard, 
Grottes et monuments d'Asie Centrale, especially pp. 77-189 which describe Buddhist monastenes, 
shrines and temples; see also Le Coq and Griinwedel in the Bibliography. 
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present-day town of Turfan, and at Kocho about sixteen miles to the east of it. 
Both were strongly fortified cities and their massive ruined walls still stand. 
Inside are ruins of palaces, houses and monastic foundations. Of special interest 
are the towerlike stupas, sometimes constructed in a fivefold pattern with a 
smaller “tower” at each of the corners, or as a single square tower with sloping 
sides, inset with niches for Buddha-images (Pls. 48a @ 6). The typical Indian 
domed stupa certainly reached Afghanistan and there are indications of such 
structures in the monastic ruins of Tumshuk, but throughout Central Asia the 
towerlike shrine seems to have gained in popularity and in China, Korea and 
Japan this is generally the only kind of stupa known,’* The well-known form that 
it assumes in the Far East is the pagoda or tiered roof shrine. Similar structures 
in China appear to predate the later Buddhist developments, but there are also 
traces of towerlike shrines in northwest India going back at least to the Kushana 
period, and we learn from Hsiian-tsang’s travelog that there were many to be 
seen in the monasteries that he visited. The most famous one, surviving to this 
day although often repaired, is the great square tapering shrine at Bodhgaya.” 

Buddhism was clearly flourishing throughout this whole area from the second 
to the eighth centuries despite continual wars between the various city-states and 
frequent invasions from further afield. We have already mentioned the probable 
Kushana occupation, at least of the southern areas, Khotan and Shan-shan, 
following upon the collapse of'the Chinese Han dynasty in A.D. 221.” This 
occupation may have lasted less than a century because of the general weakening 
of Kushana power with the consequent loss of territories west as well as east of the 
Pamirs. Also other invaders continued to press in from the east; these were the 
“parbarians” who occupied the whole of northern China, probably people of 
Mongol and Turkish origin, amongst whom the earlier Hsiung-nu may be 
numbered. These formed warring dynasties, becoming gradually affected by 
Chinese manners and civilization. 

During this confused period of Chinese history (221-589) known as that of the 
Six Dynasties, the center of Chinese civilization moved south, leaving the 
“barbarian” dynasties of the north to contend for power while they gradually 
absorbed Chinese culture in the process. It is noteworthy that it was precisely 
during this disturbed time that Buddhism made its greatest progress in this part 
of the world. It continued to prosper under the Sui Dynasty (589-618) and under 
the following T’ang Dynasty (618-906) until the mid-ninth century, when it was 
proscribed together with other foreign religions, Manicheism, Christianity and 
Zoroastrianism. After such a general confiscation of property and desecration of 
temples Chinese Buddhism never regained favor as a truly great religion. 


78 Concerning the earlier miniature stone stupas which certainly reached China, see the article by 
H. Durt, Krishna Riboud and Lai Tung Hung, “A propos de stupa miniatures votifs du Ve siécle 
découverts 4 Toufan et au Gansu,” Arts astatiques XL, 1985, pp. 92-106. 

74 An excellent study of che parallel development of Buddhist towerlike shrines in India, China 
and Central Asia, is that of Heinrich G. Franz, Pagode, Turmtempel, Stupa. 

75 Apart from the evidence of the Kharosthi documents, referred to above, Hsiian-tsang quotes a 
local tradition on the subject. See Buddhist Records, vol. 1, pp. 56-8. 
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Buddhism was again fostered by the Yiian (Mongol) Dynasty (1280-1368) and by 
the Ch’ing (Manchu) Dynasty, but significantly in its Tibetan form, which had 
little or no influence in China outside court circles. One gains a clear impression 
that Buddhism, as a foreign religion, was accepted far more readily by the 
“barbarian” peoples of Central Asia than by the Chinese themselves. Thus it is 
not surprising that the earlier popularity of Buddhism in China occurred 
precisely when ail the north, including the routes across Central Asia, were in 
“barbarian” hands. 

It was during this politically troubled period that Fa-hsien made his overland 
journey to India, returning by sea (399-414). Two decades earlier (in 366) the 
first rock temple was made at Tun-huang, destined to become the most 
important repository of Chinese Buddhist painting for the whole period now 
under consideration. The most famous of early translators, the great Kumara- 
jiva (344-413), was carried off from his native town of Kucha when he was about 
forty years old, as a highly valued scholar, to Ku-ch’eng (in present-day Kansu), 
and then twelve years later by another successful invader to Ch’ang-an (present- 
day Sian), where he spent the rest of his life, teaching and translating. During 
the fifth century some stability was achieved in northern China under the Wei 
Dynasty, a Tungusic people (like the Manchus) who became strong supporters of 
Buddhism while absorbing Chinese culture. Their domains reached Tun-huang, 
intruding whenever circumstances allowed into the eastern parts of the Takla 
Makan area. Meanwhile the Hephthalite Huns were pressing in on the western 
parts and the Turks maintained pressure from the north. Such was the period 
during which monasteries and rock-cut temples were being constructed and 
painted and equipped at the main centers along the northern and southern 
Takla Makan routes. One is bound to imagine periods of destruction followed by 
periods of rebuilding and redecoration, and the whole problem of dating on the 
basis of what has fortuitously survived into the early twentieth century when the 
first serious studies were made in the area, is clearly an imponderable one. 

The layout of the monasteries excavated at Tumshuk and the relief images 
cast in clay would seem to link the site, as might be expected, with similar 
Buddhist establishments, on which far more archaeological work has been done 
in Afghanistan.’* Occupied at least from the fourth until the seventh century, we 
may imagine a transition of an early school to Mahayana views, if indeed the 
presence of remains of Bodhisattva images is in itself sufficient to suggest this. 
Hstian-tsang did not pass this way, as he traveled from Kucha across the Tien 
Shan into Turkish territory, and thus did not meet again with any active 
Buddhist community until he reached Balkh in Bactria. One may note in 
passing that one monastery here possessed an image of VaiSravana, which was 
believed to have protected the community against a Turkish onslaught.” 


76 An excellent general account of Buddhist sites in Afghanistan is provided by Maurizio Taddei 
in The Image of the Buddha, pp. 178-204. 

77 Te may be recalled that Vaigravana was the protecting divinity of Khotan, so here too we have 
the suggestion of a direct Buddhist importation during the earlier Kushana period. 
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Hstian-tsang does not name the particular order of Buddhism followed in Balkh. 
The next center of Buddhist devotion on his route was Bamiyan, where he 
commends the people for their religious faith and practice, making no problem 
of the fact that they belonged to a sect of the Mahasamghika order (Lokottara- 
vadin) and had not been converted to Mahayana views. By this time (the early 
seventh century) it is difficult to imagine that there was any continuing contact 
between the far northwest of the Indian subcontinent (Bactria and Gandhara) 
and the Buddhists of the Takla Makan region, and thus the basic structures of 
Buddhist life, specifically the ordering of monastic life, must have been firmly 
established in the earlier Kushana period and then continued to develop locally. 
The whole idea of constructing cave-temples and cave-monasteries presumably 
came from the west and Bamiyan with its rock-cut shrines and cells serves as an 
obvious prototype (Pl. 43a). But so much is bound to be mere surmise, when 
evidence is missing over such long periods. We learn from Hstian-tsang that the 
many monks of Kucha and Kara-shahr belonged to the Sarvastivadin order, and 
while commending them for their ways of life, he notes that they were Hina- 
yanists. As I have several times suggested there would still have been little 
difference in the general conduct of affairs, whether a monastery was self- 
declared Hinayanist or Mahayanist, as the same monastic discipline would hold 
good, and Mahayanist iconography remained very restrained. This is proved by 
the contents of the many mural paintings that happily survive in the Kucha and 
Turfan areas. In the seventh century it is surely unlikely that Kucha was as 
exclusively Hinayanist as Hsiian-tsang’s account suggests. Already in the late 
fourth century Kumarajiva had adopted Mahayanist philosophical principles, 
and although he himself ended his life in China, there must have been other 
monks who followed suit. Kumarajiva studied in northwest India and in Kashgar 
at a time (second half of the fourth century) when Buddhist monasteries would 
still have been flourishing in Sogdiana and Ferghana to the'west of the Pamirs, 
where the Mahayana, still in its beginnings in India, does not appear to have 
made much progress. He was converted to Mahayana philosophical theories in 
Yarkand, which must have been much influenced by the neighboring Buddhism 
of Khotan, where according to Fa-hsien the Mahayana was already well 
established.’? Toward the mid-seventh century when Hsiian-tsang returned to 
China, passing through Kashgar and Yarkand on his way to Khotan, Kashgar 
still followed the Hinayana according to the Sarvastivadin order. According to 
him there were still “several hundreds of monasteries with some ten thousand 
monks” there, but he dismissed them all probably rather unfairly as lacking 
understanding in the principles of their religion and spending their time in 
religious ceremonies.’? This bland statement represents about all that is known 
of nearly a thousand years of Buddhist history in Kashgar. By the eighth century 
Islam was well established west of the Pamirs, where the Turkish kingdoms of 


78 For a brief account of Kumarajiva’s life see R. H. Robinson, Early Madhyamtka in India and 
China, pp. 71ff. 


79 See Beal, Buddhist Records, vol. I], pp. 306-8. 
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Sogdiana and Ferghana were being overrun by the Arabs.®° However, it may not 
have been until the early tenth century that the Turkish rulers of Kashgar were 
finally converted to Islam. 

The only reliable impression that one can gain of the kind of Buddhism 
practiced in the various city-states along the northern Takla Makan route, 
traveling eastward from Kashgar, namely Tumshuk, Kucha, Kara-shahr and 
Turfan, must be derived from the fragmentary literary remains, shattered 
archaeological finds, and the impressive murals, damaged as they usually are, 
which still decorate the walls of the practically indestructible cave-temples 
mainly in the Kucha and the Turfan areas. It is remarkable that such 
impressions correspond very well with the assumptions that we have already 
made concerning Buddhism in India, as described in Hstian-tsang’s account. 
There is no apparent sign of any highly developed Mahayana and not a trace of 
the Vajrayana. The favorite Bodhisattvas continue to be Maitreya and probably 
Avalokitesvara. Vajrapani, who is often depicted, maintains his old role as a 
protective local divinity (yaksa), and nowehere does he appear as the all- 
powerful Bodhisattva of the Yoga Tantra tradition (P/. 47a). The general scenes 
depict legendary and quasihistorical events, such as previous birth stories 
(jataka), the final nirvana of Sakyamuni as he lies on his right side surrounded 
by mourning disciples, or again the dividing of his relics, or the first council at 
Rajagrha (Pl. 46a). Most popular of all are the scenes of Sakyamuni preaching, 
surrounded by his monks and by layfolk in local costumes. Up to the seventh 
century at least there can have been very little which might have offended a 
convinced Hinayanist, just as we observed in India. From this time onward 
Chinese influence in styles of painting become increasingly obvious, but the 
themes which are typical of Mahayana interests can only have been of Indian 
origin. Kumtura in the Kucha region was occupied by active Buddhist 
communities until the ninth century and paintings of Bodhisattvas, seldom 
individually identifiable, become more frequent, while Buddha-paradises, 
especially that of Amitabha, the Buddha of the West, are clearly popular 
subjects. It is sometimes suggested that the cupolas forming the roof of some of 
the rock-temples in the Kucha area represent mandalas, in that they may be 
divided into eight sections with a Buddha or Bodhisattva figure in each. But 
such symmetrical arrangements are found in early Mahayana sutras, such as the 
Saddharmapundarika (e.g., Chapter VII, Kern's translation pp. 177-8), and we 
are still a long way from the complex symbolism of the mandala as described 
above (section III.12).8' The remnants of Buddhist manuscripts found at these 


80 For an account of this confused but clearly quite ruinous period one may refer to W. Barthold, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, pp. 180ff. In the mid-eighth century the ruler of Ferghana 
had apparently sought refuge from the Arabs in Kashgar (p. 201). 


$1 A most useful survey of Central Asian iconography has been compiled by Simone Gaulier, 
Robert Jera-Bézard and Monique Maillard, Buddhism in Afghanistan and Central Asia, in two slim 
volumes, grouped under the general headings of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, minor divinities and 
assimilated divinities, monks and ascetics, mandalas. This work also serves to show how very limited 
tantric material is throughout the region. 
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sites along the northern route confirm the impressions gained from the 
paintings, while also substantiating Hsiian-tsang’s report that these monasteries 
belonged mainly, if not entirely, to the Sarvastivadin order. Fragments of their 
canonical works have been clearly identified as well as popular Mahayana sutras. 

An extraordinary pictorial impression of the forms of Buddhism that reached 
the northwest boundary of China proper through these various Central Asian 
sites is provided by the vast collections of murals surviving in the rock-hewn caves 
of Tun-huang, constructed from the fourth up to the tenth century at least, and 
including paintings of even later date (Pl. 436). The earliest of these paintings, 
although clearly the work of Chinese artists, belong to the unsettled period when 
northern China was fought over by warring ‘“‘barbarian” invaders, who were 
gradually converted to Buddhism and became its fervent supporters. While they 
may be interpreted as representing an early phase of Chinese Buddhism, they 
cannot but be reproductions of themes already found in the various Central 
Asian city-states. Again we notice the prevalence of legendary and quasi- 
historical material so typical of the earlier Buddhist period, namely scenes from 
Sakyamuni’s life and his final nirvana, stories of his previous births, of which the 
most popular seem to be the sacrifice of his life as a young prince to the hungry 
tigress and the over-zealous gift-giving of the Prince Vessantara. A whole 
collection of similar stories was compiled, perhaps in Kucha, under the general 
title of “The Wise Man and the Fool,” and several of these stories are frequently 
depicted. Then there are the many Buddha-shrines (Pls. 49 & 50) containing 
preaching Buddhas, Buddhas in meditation, Buddhas making the earth-witness 
gesture and Buddhas raising the right hand in the sign of confidence or fearless- 
ness (abhaya). They are all, at least during the earlier period, identifiable as 
Sakyamuni, except for the occasional representation of previous Buddhas. 
Bodhisattvas and monks, usually undifferentiated except in particular quasi- 
historical scenes, are arranged on either side of the Buddha-figures. The earliest 
nonhistorical Buddhas to appear are Amitabha and Amitayus, the Buddhas of 
Boundless Light and Boundless Life; there occurs a rare example (in Cave 428) 
of a cosmic Vairocana relatable to the one discovered in the Khotan area 
(Balawaste) and then toward the end of the sixth century (under the Sui 
Dynasty) Bhaisajyaguru, the Master of Medicine appears. The earliest sutra to 
be represented is the Saddharmapundarika followed by the Amiztayus Sutra, the 
Vimalakirtinirdesa Sutra and the Suvarnaprabhasa. The most popular Bodhi- 
sattvas are Maitreya, ManjuSri and later Avalokite$vara. Since the Vzmala- 
kirtinirdesa Sutra was so popular, Manjusri and Vimalakirti, who lead the 
discussions, are frequently painted as a pair, each under his own canopy with his 
own entourage. Toward the end of the T’ang period a more triumphant form of 
ManjuSsri on his lion throne pairs with the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra on his 
elephant throne, and finally a thousand-armed AvalokiteSvara appears (in Cave 
161). But it is noteworthy that through all these centuries the earlier legendary 
and quasihistorical scenes never cease to lose their popularity, and we note, as 
often before, that there is no dichotomy of Hinayana and Mahayana, but rather 
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that the one gently merges into the other. ®” 

Apart from these many mural paintings that cover the walls of the caves a 
veritable treasure-trove of manuscripts and painted scrolls was also discovered 
early this century, which had remained walled up in an inner cell for the last 
eight centuries or so.® Since the whole culture of the original inmates of the 
Tun-huang communities was primarily Chinese, the bulk of the manuscripts, as 
might well be expected, are Chinese Buddhist texts. But the far larger cultura] 
context within which Chinese Buddhism developed is well represented by 
Manuscripts written in many other languages and scripts, namely Sanskrit 
Buddhist works written in Brahmi script, texts in the languages of Khotan, of 
Kucha (Kuchean) and of Kara-shahr (Agnean, derived from Chinese Yen-ch’i or 
A-ch’i-ni, as the place was called), but also texts in Sogdian written in a script 
derived from Aramaic, Manichean texts and texts in Turkish Uighur.** Of most 
importance for our immediate purposes are the many Tibetan manuscripts, 
some of Buddhist texts, others referring to pre-Buddhist religious and ritual 
observances, yet others dealing with historical events and administrative 
matters. Still more fragmentary Tibetan material, mainly of an administrative 
kind, was also excavated by Sir Aurel Stein from the ruined forts of Mazar-tagh, 
north of Khotan and clearly the main Tibetan military center for this area, and 
of Miran in the Lop-nor region, halfway between Khotan and Tun-huang.® 
These discoveries have filled in an otherwise totally unknown period of early 
Tibetan history, unknown not only to western scholars but also to later Tibetan 
historians, who excellent as they are, have remained largely unaware of the 
important part which Tibet played in Central Asian rivalries from the seventh to 
the ninth century, and to the very important part played by these Central Asian 
contacts in the conversion of Tibet to the Buddhist religion. To this period, 
which corresponds with renewed Chinese efforts to gain control of the whole 
Takla Makan area in accordance with the agressive policies of the recently 
established T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618), we must now turn, limiting our con- 
siderations, however, to matters relevant to the early history of Tibetan 
Buddhism. *®% 


d. The Tibetan Occupation 
Like the “barbarian” peoples who invaded northern China following upon the 


82 I am grateful to Mr. Kenneth Eastman for going through with me the magnificent five-volume 
work of illustrations in these caves, as published by the Heibonsha Publishing Company, Japan, 
1980-82). 

83 They were largely rescued to the immense benefit of Buddhist and particularly Tibetan 
scholarship thanks to the labors of Sir Aurel Stein. For a general account of their discovery and their 
range, see his On Ancient Central Astan Tracts, pp. 194-237. 

84 For “A Survey of Buddhist Sogdian Studies,” see the booklet by David A. Utz, published by the 
Reiyukai Library, Tokyo, 1980. Concerning the Uighurs see below. 

85 For a description of the Miran fort see Aurel Stein, On Anctent Central Asian Tracks, 
pp. 110ff. 

86 For a recent excellent historical survey of this period see C. L. Beckwith, “The Tibetan Empire 
in the West,” in Tzbetan Studies in Honour of Hugh Richardson, pp. 30-8. 
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collapse of the Han Dynasty, the Tibetans first appeared in Central Asia as 
“barbarian” invaders, looting and destroying in the regions of Kashgar, Khotan 
and Kucha from about A.D. 660 onward, and in the process of almost continual 
warfare, mainly against the Chinese, they became gradually converted to the 
religion of the people whose cities they occupied. From being destroyers of 
Buddhist culture, they rapidly became its most ardent protectors, while still 
operating primarily as an occupation army throughout this vast region. In 763 
the Tibetans occupied briefly the Chinese capital of Ch’ang-an, and in the 
following year they finally conquered the 'A-zha, a people of the Kokonor 
region, probably identifiable with the T’u-yii-hun of Chinese accounts. As a 
result of this the whole Takla Makan fell generally under their control, despite 
continuing conflicts with the Arabs to the west and various Turkish tribes in the 
north. This situation seems to have continued even after the loss of central 
authority following upon the assassination of the last of the Yarlung line of 
Tibetan kings in Lhasa in 842, for it was not intil 866 that the last of the most 
northernly Tibetan forts were captured by the Uighurs. As might well be 
expected the Tibetans remained strongest along the southern route around 
Khotan and through Miran toward Tun-huang, where the signs of their military 
occupation as well as their consequent Buddhist interests are most marked. 

The ambivalent attitude of the people of Khotan to their Tibetan conquerors 
finds expression in several texts concerning Khotan that are even available in the 
Tibetan canon, being included there since they take the form of religious 
prophecies, either attributed to Sakyamuni himself or to an Arhat named 
Samghavardhana. The several references to the Tibetan invaders, nicknamed 
the “Red Faces,” describe them sometimes as its actual defenders. This 
presumably represents the gradual change in Tibetan attitudes to the conquered 
people. Thus in one such prophetic statement Sakyamuni commits Khotan into 
the hands of the gods VaiSravana and Samjaya (the chief of a yaksa host) with 
these words: 


I continually commit the Land of Li to your protection. When the Red Faces 
seize the country, destroying and burning the monasteries, temples and great 
stupas with the perverse aspiration of destroying my religion, then the two 
armies will very soon be at war with one another. 


The actual prophecy, with which we need not be concerned, announces that a 
remarkable lady named Vimalaprabha, who has deliberately come to Khotan to 
help the people there, should go to her brother, the king of Baltistan (sKar-mdo) 
and get him to obtain a sufficient sum from the neighboring king of the “country 
of the Gold Dynasty” to buy off the Tibetans. ®” 

In another such text Vaisravana and others make a vow to protect the land, 
which takes the form of a curse against destructive invaders, amongst whom the 
Tibetans are not immediately numbered; however, they are singled out for 
special reference, as are the Chinese, as likely respecters of religion: 


87 See FWT op. cit., vol. I, p. 203; Tibetan text TT, vol. 33, pp. 273-2-8ff. 
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Also let it be understood by the armies of Tibet, that if they hold and protect 
this land in accordance with our religion, we too will protect them and grant 
them victory. But if they destroy the religion of the Blessed One and cause 
harm to the people of the land, may sickness and dissension afflict their 
armies, their commanders fail in power and not prosper as beforel*® 


We should also quote from a prophecy attributed to the Arhat Samgha- 
vardhana, which refers to a later period when Buddhism is established in central 
Tibet under the protection of religious kings, while it comes under serious attack 
in Khotan and lands further west. First the monks from the west seek refuge in 
Khotan, but they are later driven out by an ill-disposed king, and make their 
way to Tibet, where for a few years they are made welcome. Then again they are 
driven out and eventually settle in Gandhara. The text clearly suggests that it is 
the monks of Khotan who flee to Tibet, and while this may be so, it seems more 
likely that the general expulsion that took place both in Khotan and Lhasa was 
provoked by the large numbers of refugee monks, who would all have had to be 
maintained from local resources. In any case the extract is interesting for the 
light it throws on the difficulties that Buddhist communities were facing 
probably toward the middle of the eighth century. * 


At a time when six generations of kings had passed and there was a seventh 
king named Vijayakirti, there was an Arhat named Samghavardhana staying 
in the Dreadful Mountains near the monastery named Rejection of Dread. A 
student who had studied the Vinaya with this revered teacher and was 
acquainted with Buddha's prophecy (concerning the duration of his religion) 
according to the Candragarbha scripture, asked the Arhat: ‘How long will it 
be after the Buddha's nirvana that the images and stupas in the three lands of 
Khotan (Lz-yul), Kashgar (Shu-lzg) and Tokharistan (’An-se)®° are destroyed? 
Who will destroy them and how will it be at the end?” 

Thus he asked for a prophecy and the Arhat replied: “It is good that you 
have raised this question. After the nirvana of the Buddha Sakyamuni 
religious images and relics will remain for a thousand years and then they will 
come to an end. In these three kingdoms the Chinese and the “Red Faces,” the 
Sumpas and the Turks (Dru-gu) and the Uighur Turks (Hor) and others will 
be generally hostile to one another, fighting and quarreling. As a result the 
Buddha's religion will suffer, the stupas will gradually fall into ruin and 
means of livelihood for the monasteries will cease. Of these three countries 


88 See FWT op. czt., vol. 1, p. 29; Tibetan text TT, vol. 40, p. 351-3-8. FWT’s translation misses 
the negative in the last phrase (7gyas- par snga[r] ma bzhin-no). 

89 This prophecy is included in the Tibetan Canon in two different versions, one. entitled 
“Prophecy of the Arhat Samghavardhana” and the other “Prophecy of the Land of Li.” The second 
of these also survives in three manuscripts retrieved from the hoard at Tun-huang, viz., nos. 597, 598 
and 601(2) in L. de la Vallée Poussin’s Catalogue of the Tibetan MSS from Tun-huang in the India 
Office Library. Both versions have been translated by F. W. Thomas (op. -cit., vol. I, pp. 40-87). The 
Tibetan texts will be found in TT, vol. 129, pp. 296-2-8ff. and pp. 299-5-2ff. 

90 *An-se is of uncertain application. F. W. Thomas suggests Bukhara, which might fit in another 
context (op. czt., vol. I, p. 61). Here it refers more vaguely to a land west of the Pamirs, and my use 
of Tokharistan implies no more thar this. 
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Tokharistan and Kashgar will be thrown into chaos by these many enemies 
who know nothing of religion; there will be general fire and destruction and 
desolation. Then the venerable inmates of those religious establishments will 
make a general exodus into Khotan. Now five hundred Bodhisattvas will be 
residing in the monasteries and by the stupas and elsewhere in the Land of 
Khotan; two hundred and fifty of these will have taken vows as monks and two 
hundred and fifty will be born there as householders. Moreover the ‘Ox-horn’ 
Monastery, having been visited by one thousand and five Buddhas of the Good 
Age, will be as a palace which abides continuously. Because of the greatness, 
splendor and sanctifying power of these noble ones, the stupas and the 
practice of our holy religion in Khotan will prosper more than in other 
countries and will last longer. Kings and commoners will fight and quarrel 
because they want the Land of Khotan, and the king who gains it will be a 
great benefactor to the country. There will be no destruction and no 
diminution and full honor will be paid. 
“At that time the so-called ‘King of the Red Faces’ will become strong and 
mighty, seizing and holding many other territories. Then a Bodhisattva will 
be born as king of the Red Faces and holy religion will appear in the land of 
Tibet. Teachers of religion will be invited and the scriptures brought from 
foreign lands; in the country of the Red Faces many monasteries and stupas 
will be built and a twofold religious community established. The king with his 
ministers and their whole following will practice holy religion. In that king's 
time Khotan will come under his jurisdiction, and there will be no diminuition 
of our holy religion or of the property of the Buddha, the Law, the Com- 
munity , whether of stupas or anything else. They will be established widely 
and worshipped. For seven generations the lineage of the kings of the Red 
Faces will practice Holy Religion and throughout these seven generations they 
will not be ill-disposed or do harm to the stupas of the Three Jewels which are 
found in other lands."?! 


Whichever kings of Tibet (p. 383) are included in these seven generations, the 
respect supposedly shown by their fighting troops for Buddhist establishments 
must surely be interpreted rather as a pious hope than actual fact, at least until 
the time of Khri Srong-Ilde-brtsan, when Buddhism was formally declared the 
state religion (see below section V.1.d). The arrival of the Chinese princess Chin- 
ch'eng in Lhasa in 710/11 may well have been an encouragement for the new 
religion, making possible the welcome that was given to Buddhist monks who 
sought refuge there from later destruction caused in their own countries by 
military campaigns.*? Khotan in particular seems to have suffered at that time, 
and the Tibetans appear to have been again involved in its troubles.°> The 
temporary offering of sanctuary to foreign Buddhists in Central Tibet did not 


9! FWT op. cit., vol. I, pp. 77-90; TT, vol. 129, pp. 299-5-2ff. 

92 They were driven out again, following upon the death of Chin-ch’eng in 739. 

93 According to the text from which we have just been quoting, a particular king of Khotan is 
responsible for driving out the monks; he appears to be a young protégé of the occupying Tibetan 
force, by whom his father was killed in the previous fighting. See FWT of. cit., vol. I, pp. 80-1 
and pp. 226-9. 
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necessarily imply respect for Buddhist institutions abroad during the greater 
part of the eighth century. From the end of the previous century the Tibetans 
had been in contact with the Western Turks, both east and west of the Pamirs, 
thus keeping up a continual pressure on the Chinese positions on the western 
limits of the Takla Makan area. During the first half of the eighth century they 
allied themselves with the Arabs who were bringing increasing pressure to bear 
on the Turkish tribes in that area. Despite vigorous Chinese attempts to hold 
Baltistan and Gilgit (Great and Little Bolor), seen as the western gateway to the 
territories held by them in Central Asia, these countries together with other petty 
states, referred to generally in the Tibetan accounts of the period as the Upper 
Region (sTod-phyogs), fell into Tibetan hands. No concern for religion (their 
allies were certainly not Buddhists) nor for religious establishments can have 
been shown throughout these continual military campaigns, and there is surely 
irony in the fact that so many displaced Buddhist monks should have sought 
refuge around Lhasa, where resided the source of so many of their troubles. 
During the same period the Tibetans launched campaigns against the western 
borders of China, both in the north and the south. Such events are referred to in 
the Tibetan Annals as well as in early Chinese sources, but this particular event 
seems to have aroused strong feelings of Tibetan patriotism (imperialism is 
probably a more accurate term) resulting in a poetic version which is found in 
the Tibetan Chronicle. 


In the time of the King Khri ]De-gtsug-brtsan (Mes-ag-tshoms) manners were 
good and authority was gentle, so everyone was happy. Having conferred with 
the Chief Minister sTag-sgra khong-lod and the councillors, the King set out 
on a campaign. He brought his power to bear on China, so that the Chinese 
fortresses of Kva-cu (An-hsi) and other places fell. The Chinese empire was so 
great that it included all the Western Turks (Dru-gu) to the north, while as far 
as the Ta-zig (in the west) all was part of China. The many Chinese possessions 
which were to be sent to the Upper Region were stored at Kva-cu and they all 
fell into the hands of the Tibetans. They obtained even more wealth than this, 
so that the dark-headed people (ordinary Tibetans) had fine Chinese silks to 
dress in. 

Down toward the south there is a kingdom with a small population that is 
part of 'Jang and is known as White Myva. After the King had addressed him 
skillfully in accordance with the profundity of his thought, King Kag La-bong 
of Myva made his submission. He was given the rank of Younger Brother (of 
the King of Tibet), so that the number of subjects was increased and territory 
made larger. Since a ruler of ‘Jang became a Tibetan subject, the Chinese 
government was even more humiliated and ill at ease. This king of ‘Jang Myva 
had been looking for his opportunity against China, and thus the Emperor 
became his enemy. Now that he had allied himself closely with the Mighty 
One Khri ]De-gtsug-brtsan, he offered to him all the Chinese territory and 


94 Concerning the Tibetan Annals and the Chronicle see below, section V.].b. For reference to 
other sources see the articles by G. Uray, “The Old Tibetan Sources of the History of Central Asia up: 
to 751 A.p.: A Survey” and by C. L. Beckwith, “The Tibetan Empire in the West,” both referred to: 
again in section V.1.a. 
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forts which he was holding. When he went to war, he gathered in the Chinese 
prisoners like sheep. When later Dvan Cung-kog, the minister of Kag 
La-bong, came to pay respects to the Mighty One Khri 1De-gtsug-brtsan in the 
Phang-dang Palace, the Mighty One and his subjects sang a song with these 
words: 

The Divine Offspring, the lord of men, 

Who has come from the realm of the gods 

By the seven stages of celestial blue, 

Has no equal, has no peer throughout the lands of men. 

As the land was high and the soil was pure 

He came to the vales of Tibet. 

Overlord of all these lands of men, 

With good religion as his mighty crest 

He makes agreements with his vassal-kings. 

Last year and the year before, 

Not having been brought within our domain, 

La-bong, the ruler and his people 

Were clever, resourceful and wise, 

Skillful in dispute and brave in heart. 

They rose in rebellion and went to war 

Against Hstian-tsung, the King of China. 

Having rebelled, he recently lost, 

And being the ruler of his kingdom, 

He sought sympathy and fatherly protection, 

Sought it from the Mighty One Divine. 

High-crested Divine Offspring, 

Whose religion is right and whose ways are good, 

Whose word is straight and pronouncement firm, 

To him La-bong has offered his kingdom. 

Our empire of men has been formed by gods. 

Its great dominion knows no end. 

La-bong and his people performed an heroic task. 

They destroyed the towering Chinese forts, 

Gathered in numerous Chinese subjects, 

Making the land and its communities 

All part of the land of Tibet. 

Up above the heavens rejoice. 

Down below the earth is glad. 

La-bong and his people 

Are ever closer to us. 

The gods are close, the heavens are close. 

Firmer and ever firmer, 

Sham-po is firm as our Defender. 

Today and still tomorrow 

Cung-kog and his company 

Are linked with us like sky and earth. 

The clouds are the sanctuary of the gods. 

Bounteously they treat us all. 
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With an escort in front and a procession behind, 
Let us offer as we sing and dance 
The ceremonies that are proper. ®*° 


Verses such as these illustrate better than any historical sketch the attitude of 
the Tibetans toward the extraordinary victories which placed at their disposal 
the enormous wealth of Central Asian trade. The route from Kva-cu (An-hsi) in 
northwestern China led either through Turfan and Kucha by the northern Silk 
Route to the High Region of the Pamirs or by the then less frequented southern 
route through Khotan to the same general mountainous area, which had to be 
crossed, whether one continued westward into Arab-occupied Persia (Ta- zig) or 
southward into India. The events celebrated here occupied much of Khri 
IDe-gtsug-brtsan’s reign from 727 onward. The references to religion can 
hardly apply to Buddhism, for as we shall note in the next chapter the term chos 
(religion), which was used as a translation for the Indian term Dharma, clearly 
refers in the early period to all pre-Buddhist religious customs. Nothing could be 
more “pagan” than the general spirit of these verses. Sham-po is the sacred 
mountain, known more fully as Sham-po lha-rtse (Divine Peak of Sham-po ) or 
Yar-lha Sham-po (High God Sham-po), classed as a gNyan (translated as 
“Defender” above), a wild divinity whose domain was in the intermediate space 
between heaven and earth. His life-force (b/a) was linked with that of the kings 
of Tibet; thus he was in effect defender of the dynasty and of the whole territory 
subject to their rule. 

The land referred to as “down to the south” and known as ‘Jang by the 
Tibetans is the ancient kingdom of Nan-chao, which corresponds in area more 
or less to modern Yunnan.*’ Throughout most of the eighth century — until final 
victory was theirs with the capture of Tun-huang in c.787—the Tibetans were 
engaging the Chinese on an enormous scale, as a glance at any map of China will 
show, and it seems almost incredible that they should have been able to maintain 
their campaigns on so many fronts for so long. On the occasion which we have 
just been considering, the Chinese counterattack was temporarily successful, and 
it is fair that we should hear their side of the story. Thus concerning one battle 
under the walls of the city of Ch’i-lien we read: 


The fighting went on from morning to evening, separating and again coming 
together. The brigands suffered a great defeat and one of their generals, 
second grade, was beheaded on the field. The defeated brigands fled in con- 
fusion into the mountains and their lamentations were heard on all sides. 
When the Emperor first heard of the new incursions of the Tibetans, he said 


95 See DTH, pp. 113-4 and 151-2. The edited text requires several small amendments. See Ariane 
Macdonald and Y. Imaeda, Chotx de documents tibétains, Pelliot Tib. 1287 (Pls. 569-70). 

96 See DTH, p. 48, where the capture of Kva-cu is mentioned and the appointing of sTag-sgra 
khong-lod as Chief Minister. A mission from Myva to the Tibetan court is mentioned in the year 733. 
The actual rebellion against the Chinese took place in 748-52. See following note. 

97 Concerning ‘Jang and Myva (which cannot be satisfactorily identified) see FWT op. cit., vol. 
III, pp. 43-6. Concerning Nan-chao see a recent work by Charles Backus, The Nan-chao Kingdom 
and T'ang China's Southwestern Frontter. 
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to his ministers: ‘“The Tibetans are proud and violent and come presuming on 
their strength. I have just examined the maps of the country and estimated the 
strong and weak points. I have myself given indications to our generals. The 
defeat (of the enemy) is certain.” In a few days the news of the victory arrived. 


Such victories were very costly, for here was an enemy who could never be finally 
driven away. However on this occasion they asked for peace, and this was agreed 
upon despite the Emperor's initial hesitation. 


The Emperor said: “Over the past years the Tibetan king has sent me insolent 
and ill-construed letters. I intend to punish him. How can there then be 
peace?” Wei-ming said: “At the beginning of the present reign, that king was 
still a child, so how can he have done that? It must have been the generals at 
the frontier, who, wishing to gain some temporary credit, have forged these 
letters and thus angered Your Majesty. This results in the two kingdoms being 
at war, so that armies are advanced and troops moved forward. They are 
guided by self-interest and profit from such occasions. Acting in the name of 
the public interest, they act secretly like robbers and make false reports on 
their achievements in the hope of promotions and titles. The losses are 
enormous and what profit does the State gain? The populations of Ho-hsi and 
Lung-yu are famished, all from this cause. If Your Majesty would send an 
embassy to visit the Princess Chin-ch’eng and to make use of this occasion to 
devise a treaty with the king, who would prostrate himself and acknowledge 
himself your subject, thus pacifying lastingly the frontiers, this policy would 
ensure the people eternal peace.’’ The Emperor approved these words and as a 
result commanded Wei-ming and the eunuch Chang Yuan-fang to visit the 
Tibetans on an exploratory mission. 


Peace was duly agreed upon, but it lasted only a few years, as the Tibetans strove 
to maintain their hold in the Upper Region. Thus a fresh attack on Baltistan 
(Bolor) in 736 seems to have brought the state of formal peace to an end. For the 
following years the T’ang Annals tell of continual devastating fighting and of 
Chinese efforts to find diplomatic solutions, where military ones failed. 
Rebellion at home finally gave them no choice but to make peace with the 
Tibetans, conceding to them the territory they had won. The Chinese account of 
the event is significant from a religious point of view. 


(In 756) the Tibetans sent an embassy to the Court and asked for peace. An 
imperial order authorized Kuo Tzu-yi, Hsiao-hua, Chang Tsuen-ch’ing and 
others to organize a banquet at the Great Secretariat. All were supposed to go 
to the Monastery of Glorious Residence (Kuang-chai-ssu) where they would 
make a sworn treaty, sacrificing three kinds of victims and smearing their lips 
with blood. As this was something that could have no association with a 
Buddhist temple, a delay until the next day was requested in order to fulfill 
the rite at the Court of State Ceremonial, where blood could be smeared in 
accordance with barbarian ritual. 

98 See Paul Pelliot, Histoire Ancienne du Tibet, pp. 19-28, and S. W. Bushell, “The Early History 

of Tibet” (JRAS, 1880), pp. 463-5. 
99 See Pelliot, op. cit., p. 29 and Bushell, op. czt., p. 475. 
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This treaty was in fact made within one year of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan coming to 
the throne at the age of thirteen. The difficulties that he had in establishing his 
authority as the first fully committed Buddhist ruler of Tibet are described in 
the next chapter, but his eventual success did not prevent the continuance of 
such ‘‘pagan” ritual, as is mentioned above. The same rite was followed when 
another treaty was sworn with China sixty-five years later in the reign of Ral-pa- 
can (see section V.1.d). During the reign of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan the military 
initiative passed entirely to the Tibetans, as Chinese troops and garrisons had to 
be withdrawn from Central Asia in an attempt to stem rebellion at home. This 
large territory was not regained by China until the thirteenth century as a result 
of the Mongol conquests, in which the whole Takla Makan area, Tibet and 
China itself were all involved. In 763 the Tibetans gained indisputable control of 
the western Chinese provinces of Ho-hsi and Lung-yu and thereafter China was 
effectively cut off from the Central Asian routes. In the same year the Chinese 
capital of Ch’ang-an was captured and a puppet emperor installed, the real one 
having fled south. After fearful fighting the Chinese regained their capital, but 
the Tibetans still controlled all the routes to the northwest, and thus it was from 
now on a comparatively easy matter for them to occupy the city-states of the 
Takla Makan. Tun-huang seems to have held out alone under siege until 787.' 
However, a new enemy in the form of the Uighur Turks appeared on the scene, 
and the Tibetan hold on the northern route through Kucha may have been 
rather tenuous. It was to these same Uighurs, who were Manicheans previously 
but who adopted Buddhism as a result of their contacts in this area, that the 
Tibetans lost this whole territory after the fall of the Tibetan kingdom in the 
mid-ninth century. With the disappearance of the Chinese from this scene, their 
records, which are invaluable for the earlier period, come to an end so far as 
relations with the Tibetans are concerned. Large quantities of Tibetan records 
dealing with everyday administrative matters have been unearthed, mainly at 
Tibetan ruined forts in the Khotan area and further east leading toward 
Tun-huang.!?! 

Tun-huang is of outstanding importance for the history and religion of Tibet 
from the second half of the eighth century onward, and this is for two reasons. 
Firstly, it was a major Chinese Buddhist center of which Khri Srong-lde-brtsan 
appears to have made full use in his efforts to establish Buddhism as the religion 
of Tibet. It was the main source of Chinese forms of Buddhism, which came into 
conflict with Indian forms during his reign, as will be related in the next 
chapter. Secondly, early this century one of the Buddhist caves there was found 
to contain large quantities of manuscripts dating mainly from the ninth century 
onward in a variety of languages which were in use in the area, but mainly 


100 Concerning the fall of Tun-huang see Paul Demiéville, La Concile de Lhasa, pp. 168-77. 
Earlier events may be followed from the T’ang Annals, for which see either Pelliot, op. ctt., 
pp. 29-36 or Bushell, of. czt., pp. 476ff. 

101 Selections of these have been edited and translated by F. W. Thomas in Tibetan Texts and 
Documents, vol. II. 
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Chinese and Tibetan (Pl. 64b). The Tibetan texts may be generally classed in 
three ways: as administrative, as Buddhist and as describing pre-Buddhist rites. 
The administrative materials, of which the most significant are the Royal Annals 
and the Chronicle (see V.1.a), fill in the history of much of the earlier period. 
The Buddhist materials give in their variety a very good idea indeed of the 
nature of Tibetan Buddhism from the mid-eighth century until the end of the 
tenth and do much to explain the later appearance of the rNying-ma (Old) 
Order. The pre-Buddhist religious materials assist in defining such beliefs, 
demonstrating a stark contrast with the later Bon religion.'* These various 
materials will be dealt with in the next chapter as relevant to the conversion of 
Tibet, but a few observations of a more general nature can be made here. 

A brief survey was made above of the subjects depicted on the walls of the 
Tun-huang Caves in so far as these represent to a large extent the forms of 
Buddhism that were in vogue there from the fifth through to the tenth century. 
Up to and throughout the whole period of Tibetan occupation there is no sign of 
tantric imagery and the general absence of tantric texts in Chinese confirms the 
impression that tantric Buddhism was not fostered there. This is not at all 
surprising when one remembers that even the more orthodox Mahayana was a 
latecomer in the Kucha and Turfan areas along the northern Takla Makan 
route and that it reached there from the Chinese and not the Indian end of the 
Silk Route. The only suggestions of the existence of tantric Buddhism in Central 
Asia before the arrival there of the Tibetans derive from the existence of a very 
few texts in Khotanese, which have been described as Vajrayana.’ Unfor- 
tunately so little statuary and painting suvives from the whole Khotan region 
that no conclusions of a very satisfactory nature can be drawn from this source. 
Apart from a well-known painting of Vairocana as supreme cosmic Buddha and 
one which might be identified as a tantric form of AvalokiteSvara, ‘there is 
nothing of great significance so far as these later Buddhist traditions are 
concerned.!% If the term tantric is used to include any form of Buddhist practice 
where mantras are used as spells to ward off evil, then ample evidence of this is 
provided by the text relating to the remarkable Lady Bodhisattva, Vimala- 
prabha, to whom we have already referred above. She prays thus for the well- 
being of her brother and for the salvation of Khotan from the Tibetans, the 
whole context being cast in the form of a prophecy: 


At the time that the Red Faces are soon to arrive, Vimalaprabha becomes 
extremely sorrowful. Then the Lord Buddhas and all the divinities who 
protect the land of Khotan will be attentive, and Vimalaprabha, alone in her 
chamber of sorrow, will petition the Buddhas. Reciting the spell “Elixir Sound 
of Drum,” she prays to the Tathagata Amitabha, adding the words: “May I 
either meet my brother or die, or else may we be saved from samsara!” Then 


102 Significant examples of this material are provided by R. A. Stein in a long article, “Du récit au 
rituel dans les manuscrits tibétains du Touen-houang” in Etudes tibétaines, pp. 479-547. 

103 See R. E. Emmenck, 4 Guide to the Literature of Khotan, pp. 41-2. 

104 See M. Bussagli, Painting of Central Asia, pp. 55 and 60. 
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the next day the Lord Buddhas will emit light-rays over her and she will 
receive dhdranis and forbearance. The Buddhas and the gods will say “Well 
done!” and the offspring of the gods will ring bells, play drums and cymbals, 
exclaiming: “She has performed the task of an irreversible Bodhisattva.” 


The dharanis (spells) are listed in detail: 


She obtains spells for the time when her brother Vijayavarman is defeated on 
the battlefield; she obtains these and others. She obtains from the Lord 
Buddhas, as she sits weeping in her chamber of sorrow, the spells for the 
actions on behalf of the Land of Khotan as announced by the Lord. 

“Salutation to the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfectly Enlightened Buddha 
Apratisthitamatiraja who eliminates all harm!” 

“Salutation to the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfectly Enlightened Buddha 
Jianabuddhimat, who removes the darkness of gloom!” 

“Salutation to the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfectly Enlightened Buddha 
Gajapati!” 

“Salutation to the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfectly Enlightened Buddha 
Vajrasadrsachedika! .. .”!% 


It will be noted at once that the whole context in which these spells are given and 
recited is the same kind of Mahayana Buddhist world as we find described in 
The Book of Zambasta, from which some extracts have been drawn above. The 
use of spells is already so widespread in Mahayana sutras that their use does not 
necessarily imply actual Vajrayana practice, as already shown above (see section 
III.1). Although the Vajrayana generally is indeed referred to also as Mantra- 
yana (Way of Spells), this use implies the application of spells to a particular 
aim, namely self-identification with a chosen divinity by means of the special 
instructions and consecrations given by a qualified master. In this more effective 
sense there is very little trace of the Vajrayana in Khotan. The conclusion may 
fairly be drawn that while some Vajrayana traditions may well have been 
transmitted from Kashmir to Khotan before the arrival of the Tibetans as 
invaders in the seventh century and as incipient fellow-Buddhists in the eighth, 
they could not have amounted to a great deal. Elsewhere throughout the whole 
Takla Makan area they seem to have been unknown. 

The Yoga Tantras certainly reached China in the early eighth century and 
maybe even in the previous century in some rudimentary form. The first known 
Indian scholar to reach China, who took any interest in the theory of mandalas, 
is Punyodaya, who having traveled by sea from Sri Lanka, arrived in Ch’ang-an 
in 655, some ten years after Hsiian-tsang’s return by the Central Asian route. If 
Hsiian-tsang has appeared as the “‘hero” of this present chapter, it may be dis- 
appointing to learn that he treated Punyodaya with extraordinary unfairness. It 


105 See FWT op. cit., vol. I, pp. 228ff. The extracts translated will be found in TT, vol. 33, 
p. 279-2-1 and pp. 279-3-5ff. The names of the various Buddhas in the spells are given in Tibetan 
and the Sanskrit names are my reconstruction. The last one given, which means “Cutting like a Vajra 
(or diamond)" may be of interest to anyone concerned about the meaning of Vajrachedika in the well- 
known Perfection of Wisdom sutra of that name; e.g., see Conze's edition, pp. 7-8, where he 
discusses this matter. 
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may not have been his fault that the new arrival was dismissed so soon to 
Cambodia by the Emperor T’ai-tsung, who was especially attached to Hstian- 
tsang, but it was his serious fault when Punyodaya returned to the capital eight 
years later to find that Hsiian-tsang had carried off all the texts that he had 
brought from India. He was happily much respected and lived in Cambodia, 
where he returned and seemingly ended his days. He is reputed to have traveled 
widely in India and to the far northwest as well as throughout the Southern Seas. 
Apart from the interest which the man himself evokes, his story draws attention 
to the prevalence of tantric teachings in Sri Lanka, which is usually regarded as 
the refuge of strict Theravadin Buddhism.'% The three leading exponents of 
tantric Buddhism in China in the eighth century were Subhakarasimha, who 
arrived in Ch’ang-an in 716, Vajrabodhi who arrived in 719, and Amoghavajra, 
who came with an uncle from India as a youth and became Vajrabodhi's 
disciple. In their cases there is no doubt that Vajrayana teachings were followed 
as represented by the Yoga Tantra tradition. It seems that Subhakarasimha 
attempted to reach China by a Central Asian route, found it impracticable 
because of the warfare to which we have already referred above, and made his 
way to China through Tibet. The other two came by sea!” This short digression 
on the subject of Chinese tantric connections is introduced solely to illustrate 
that religious transmissions between India and China across Central Asia 
counted for very little from the eighth century onward, precisely when the 
Vajrayana was being seriously developed in Indian monasteries and so was 
available for export to other lands. The Vajrayana traditions that eventually 
reached Tun-huang were transmitted by the Tibetans from the end of the eighth 
century onward, and the collapse of the Tibetan kingdom cannot have brought 
this steady transmission to an end. Extraordinary survivals of Tibetan painting 
styles were found early this century in the remote site of Kharakhoto some fifty 
miles northeast of Tun-huang near the border of present-day Mongolia (Pls. 52, 
53, 54).'°8 Here was the ancient Hsi-hsia kingdom, part Tangut, part Tibetan, 
of which practically nothing is known apart from Chinese references, as it was 
completely obliterated by Genghiz Khan's savagery about the year 1227. 

The forms of Mahayana Buddhism that the Tibetans found awaiting them in 
Tun-huang have already been suggested by the brief survey of paintings that 
cover the walls of the caves. Work in the caves as well as in the temples continued 
under their occupation, as they simply replaced the former Chinese gentry as 
benefactors. Most significant in this respect is a painting in Cave 159 of a 
Tibetan king, possibly intended as Ral-pa-can (Pl. 51) , in the bottom right 
of a preaching scene from the Vimalakirtinirdesa Sutra. Among the various 


106 See Li-kouang, “Punyodaya (Na-t’i), un propagateur du tantrisme en Chine et au Cambodge a 
l'€poque de Hiuan-tsang,” Journal Astatique, 1935, pp. 83-100. 

107 See Chou Yi-liang, “Tantrism in China,” Harvard J. of Astatic Studies 8 (1945), pp. 241-332. 

108 Plates 52-4 have been copied from the only work on the subject (apart from the Paris catalog, 
Dieux et démons de l'Himalaya, 1977) namely A. Griinwedel, Obzor sobrantya predmetov lamaiska- 
go kulta E. E. Uchtomskago (Bibl. Buddh. VI fasc. 1 & 2), St. Petersburg, 1905. 
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manuscripts one of the more significant is that which gives the religious lineage 
of a Tibetan monk named AkaSagarbha (Nam-mkha’i snying-po in Tibetan), 
who was a contemporary of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan and is quite well known from 
other sources.!°? He was the coauthor of one of the earliest catalogs of Tibetan 
translations of Buddhist works, mainly from Sanskrit, and he is also regarded as 
one of the transmitters of later rNying-ma traditions, to which we shall refer 
below. His religious lineage connects him through Chinese teachers (known as 
Hva-shang) with a certain A-rtan-hyver, who taught in Kucha. They followed 
the teachings known as Dhyana, represented by Ch’an in Chinese, and better 
known in the West nowadays by the Japanese term Zen. This form of Buddhism 
was certainly being propagated not only in the Tun-huang region, but wherever 
Chinese influence reached, and this would certainly have included the Turfan 
and Kucha areas. It is interesting to have this clear indication of direct trans- 
mission of Buddhist teachings to Tibet from some district in Central Asia other 
than Tun-huang. For the reasons given above, Tun-huang looms very large 
indeed in any account that one gives of Tibet’s cultural relations with Central 
Asia, partly because the materials are so scarce elsewhere. 


3. BUDDHISM IN NEPAL 


a. The Early Period 

The first datable reference to Nepal as a country occurs on an inscribed pillar 
at Allahabad (ancient Prayaga) in praise of the Emperor Samudra Gupta and 
listing all the countries that were subject to him. The Gupta Empire had been 
built up by his father Candra Gupta from the first quarter of the fourth century; 
Samudra Gupta (335-76) reestablished the power of a north Indian empire the 
like of which had been unknown since the time of Asoka’s empire of the third 
century B.C. The dynasty survived until the latter part of the fifth century when it 
succumbed before the attacks of the Huns, who also ravaged the whole of north- 
western India (see section IV.2.a). A revived Gupta empire was formed toward 
the end of the sixth century with its capital no longer at Pataliputra, but at 
Kanyakubja (modern Kanauj) in a far more central position than the earlier 
one. The greatest of its rulers was Harsha (606-c.647), to whom reference has 
already been made. These Gupta dynasties appear to be the first major Indian 
powers, with which Nepal had dealings, while the second of them is the first with 
which the Tibetans later made contact. The first Gupta dynasty was linked in 
marriage with the ancient-aristocratic family of the Licchavis, who had ruled a 
small kingdom in the central Ganges valley in the time of Sakyamuni Buddha, 


109 See Marcelle Lalou, “Document tibétain sur l’expansion du dhyana chinois,” Journal Asta- 
tique, 1989, pp. 505-17. This little work is said to have been composed largely by sPug Ye-shes- 
dbyang, the disciple of AkaSagarbha, and also well known in rNying-ma tradition. His work is also 
represented in other Tun-huang manuscripts. See R. Kimura, “Le Dhyana chinois au Tibet apres 
Mahayana,” Journal A statzque, 1981, pp. 183-92. 
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and who had maintained their line of descent ever since. Considerable prestige 
was felt because of this connection; thus it is significant perhaps that the first line 
of Nepalese kings, known from their inscriptions from the fifth century onward, 
refer to themselves as Licchavi. No connection of marriage need be involved in 
their case, for one may note that later Tibetan historians also claimed a direct 
connection between their early kings and the Licchavi family.!!° The earliest 
known script in Nepal is of Gupta type and Sanskrit was regularly used from its 
first appearance on an inscription set up by the Nepalese king, Manadeva, in 
A.D. 496 (local era 386). Also the earliest known surviving stone images and 
monuments (mainly small stupas) are manifestly of the early Gupta style. Thus 
whatever informal trading and cultural contacts there may have been between 
northern India and the Nepal Valley in earlier times, it was probably not until 
the fourth century that the rulers of this small kingdom established more formal 
relations with their powerful southern neighbor. 

As in the case of Tibet and the establishing of diplomatic connections with 
China in the early seventh century, so the establishing of these links between 
Nepal and Gupta India would have resulted in major cultural advantages. 
Neither the Nepalese nor the Tibetans were devoid of earlier indigenous 
cultures, but the cultures of their two powerful neighbors inevitably proved 
stronger. Drawing later on Indian Buddhist culture in full measure, the 
Tibetans established, as will be illustrated in the next chapter, a complex 
civilization of their own, adopting all surrounding sources. Nepal from the 
fourth century onward drew entirely upon India except for later Tibetan 
influences, especially important when its boundaries spread to include so many 
Tibetan-speaking peoples. 

Nepal was not part of the Gupta Empire; it is listed on Samudra Gupta’s 
grandiose inscription in the remote category of countries “that pay tribute, obey 
orders, and come to make obeisance.”!'! Effectively it was independent, as it has 
been throughout its whole history except perhaps for the period of Tibetan 
occupation during the seventh and eighth centuries. Even then Nepalese kings 
continued to rule, and during the same period China too claimed to receive 
“tribute” from Nepal. At that time the kingdom consisted primarily of the small 
central valley, a mere twenty miles from west to east and twelve from north to 
south, which is known nowadays as the Nepal Valley or the Kathmandu Valley 
in order to distinguish it from the larger political entity that appears on our 
maps today and was the creation of the Gorkha dynasty in the late eighteenth 
century. It is impossible now to have any clear idea of the effective extent of 
Nepal in the early period with which we are concerned. The surrounding 
Himalayan valleys contained petty kingdoms, some of which are mentioned in 
early Tibetan records, and it is likely that the early kings of Nepal extended their 


110 See for example G. N. Roerich, The Blue Annals, p. 36. 

1] Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. III, ed: J. F. Fleet, “Inscriptions of the Early Gupta 
Kings,” London, 1888, p. 8. See also Bhandarkar, “Princes and Territories in the Allahabad 
Inscription,” Indian Historical Quarterly I (1925), pp. 250-60. 
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control over the nearer of these when they had the power to do so. Thus when 
the Tibetans refer to Nepal in their Royal Annals, they may well be referring to 
an area rather larger than the actual Nepal Valley. The people of this valley 
were certainly conscious of their cultural identity, which distinguished them 
from their neighbors; they alone were known as “Nepalese” in its earlier 
pronunciation as Newar. The Newars were therefore the people who had lived 
together in the valley long enough to establish a cultural identity expressed in 
their own Newari language. This is how they enter history and one can do little 
more than speculate on their origins. Their language is usually classified as 
“Tibeto-Burman,” but so little linguistic work has been done on it, that this 
attribution does not explain much at all. While it contains a basic vocabulary 
clearly related to Tibetan and a very large number of Indian loan words (largely 
from Sanskrit); its basic structure may well have an entirely unknown indigenous 
origin. In its earliest form it remains totally unknown to us, as Sanskrit was 
regularly used instead, and by the time it appears as a literary language (four- 
teenth century onward) it has clearly absorbed a large foreign vocabulary. 
However, this language in its various local dialects represents the cultural 
identity of the people whose kings ruled in the Nepal Valley until the Gorkha 
conquest of 1768, when an entirely different language of purely Indian origin, 
known as Gorkhali and only later as Nepali, was imposed upon them by their 
conquerors. Thus while Tibet has remained a fairly consistent political and 
cultural entity throughout the whole historical period, whatever internal 
changes have taken place, modern Nepal is altogether a different political and 
cultural entity from what it was until the eighteenth century. Confusion between 
the two can result in misunderstandings so far as the history of Buddhism in 
Nepal is concerned. Thus one often reads that Sakyamuni Buddha was born in 
Nepal, when in fact he was born in the northern Indian kingdom of the Sakyas, 
which occupied the forested plain to the north of the central Ganges valley 
extending to the Himalayan foothills. Nepal was totally unknown at the time 
and probably did not yet exist as that rather remote Himalayan kingdom in the 
Nepal Valley, far from the Indian plains, which is first mentioned in the fourth 
century A.D. This strip of fertile plain (known as the Terai, probably derived 
from an Indian word meaning “moist and green’) was coveted by the Gorkha 
dynasty because of its fertility. They occupied it by force in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, but were forced to restore it to British India in 1815. In 1860 
some of the area they had previously occupied was granted to them by the British 
Indian government, as part of the reward for the support that the Gorkha 
Prime Minister Maharaja Jung Bahadur had given during the Indian Mutiny.” 


112 On Jung Bahadur see The Life of Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur G.C.B., G.C.S.1. of Nepal, a 
well-written study by his son Pudma Jung Bahadur Rana and Professor A. C. Mukerji, first 
published in Allahabad in 1909, reprinted by Ratna Pustak Bhandar, Nepal, 1974. Jung Bahadur 
received the Grand Cross of the Bath (G.C.B.) for his services during the Mutiny. He had visited 
London and Paris in 1850, but British-Nepali friendship, still celebrated today, dates from the treaty 
of 1860. Since then Gurkha (Gorkha) troops, mainly hill-folk such as Magars and Gurungs and not 
Gorkha in any dynastic sense, have served in the Indian Army and since 1947 in the British Army. 
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Thus the Buddha’s birthplace became part of Nepal. The belated and quite 
accidental possession of this important site has also had the effect of giving a 
false suggestion of truth to the Newar legend concerning the Emperor ASoka’s 
visit to Nepal in the third century B.C. Inscriptions referred to above (section I.2) 
prove that he visited the stapa at Lumbini (modern name: Rummindei) and also 
arranged for the enlarging of the stupas of the previous Buddha Kanakamuni 
located in the same Terai area (at Nigali Sagar), but he can have had no idea of 
Nepal as a country which he was honoring by his presence. I have dealt with this 
matter in some detail, as even such an outstanding Buddhist scholar as Professor 
Lamotte can unintentionally give credit to the notion that Nepal was at least 
known of in A§Soka's time, when he writes: “The edicts of Rummindei and of 
Nigali Sagar prove that Nepal was part of the imperial domains, and that Asoka 
went there in person to honor the birthplace of the Buddha and the stupa of 
Kanakamuni.”'!5 

Such was ASoka’s fame as the greatest of all benefactors of Buddhism that his 
name was readily associated with missionary activities that far exceeded their 
already considerable historical range. If Khotan in the remoteness of Central 
Asia can preserve traditions concerning the founding of the city-state by an 
imaginary son of Asoka, named Kustana, it is by no means surprising to learn 
the Asoka personally visited the Nepal Valley and founded there the royal city of 
Patan (written in full in Sanskrit as Lalitapattana, “Lovely City’) together with 
its four great stupas each to one of the four cardinal points.''* This city is 
certainly the earliest Buddhist city of Nepal, but there is nothing surviving above 
ground to suggest a date earlier than the fourth century A.D. Some clearer dating 
might be obtained by excavation of one of the four stupas, which are all of a very 
early simple design, but this has not been possible because of the religious 
susceptibilities of the local people. 

The old route from Tibet enters the Valley in the northeast corner by the 
village of Sankhu, passes by the great stupa known as Khasti by Newars and 
nowadays by Nepali speakers as Bauddha or Bodh-nath (which is some ten miles 
further on), then continuing by the smaller stupa of Ca-bahi (popularly known 
as Little Bodh-nath) which stands on an undoubtedly ancient site (Pls. 55a & b, 
56). it then turns directly south and passing through the district known as 
Baneshvara along an embanked track between rice-fields, it enters Patan 
directly from the north, crossing the Bagmati by a picturesque wooden bridge. 
Thus it bypasses Kathmandu altogether—which in any case was a later 
foundation — with the happy result that the new road between Kathmandu and 
Patan has left the old route very much as it must have been for centuries. The 


113 See Etienne Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme indien, p. 280. 

114 The Newar name of the city is Ye-la, reproduced by the Tibetans as Ye-rang, retaining a final 
Newari nasal, which is heard in certain nominal declensions. The four great stupas are named after 
the Tols (‘town wards”) in which they stand: Yampi-thur (North), Lagam-thur (South), Puco-thur 
(West), and Teta-thur (East). Thur must represent stupa; cf. thupra in Turner, Nepalt-English 
Dictionary, pp. 298-9. The term is not in general use, as the Newars refer to stupas generally as ci- ba 
(= Sanskrit caztya). 
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Ca-baht site has a rather derelict appearance but its great age is attested by some 
images and miniature stupas manifestly of Gupta (Licchavi) style. According to 
Buddhist legendary tales it was founded by Agoka’s daughter, Carumati, on the 
occasion of her father’s supposed visit to the valley. 

It will be noticed that the Newars run together the syllables of foreign words 
(and that includes Sanskrit), thus producing what appear to be different terms 
in some cases. The name Ca (pronounced lightly 74, as it would be in Sanskrit) 
represents the whole name Carumati, while bahi is a curious derivative of 
Sanskrit vihara, “monastery.” It is curious because the more obvious Newar form 
is baha, which is used of the many old “monastic compounds” of which the 
medieval cities of Patan and the other main towns of the Valley seem to have 
largely consisted. The term “medieval” is used in the vague sense of the 
thirteenth century onward, for it is doubtful if there were quite so many uveharas 
in the early period with which we are immediately concerned. Bahi is a 
peculiarly Newar term, perhaps a diminutive form. with slightly derogatory 
implication, for reasons that will become clear below. When the full Sanskrit 
name of such an establishment is given, as in the case of the Carumati-vihara, 
then it becomes quite clear that the term bahi has no Sanskrit equivalent. The 
name Khasti is also an elision of KaSyapa-caitya, namely the stupa which is 
supposed to contain the relics of the previous Buddha Kasyapa. This great stupa, 
which stands by the side of the old route from Sankhu to Patan, along which 
Tibetans arriving in the valley would normally pass, became at an early date the 
favorite Tibetan shrine in Nepal. From time immemorial they have kept it in 
repair, presumably enlarging and embellishing it over the centuries,. and their 
legendary tale of its origin connects it with four of the persons mainly responsible 
for introducing Indian Buddhism into Tibet in the second half of the eighth 
century (namely: Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, Santaraksita, Padmasambhava and 
Srighosa; see below section V.2.a).'!5 The theory that it contained the relics of 
the Buddha KaSyapa is probably theirs; this would have been part of their 
readiness to recognize in the Nepal Valley sites and associated legends, which 
had earlier a rather firmer basis in the land of Khotan. The name Lz-yul, 
originally referring quite clearly to Khotan, came to be applied mistakenly to 
Nepal; and this could only reasonably have happened after the Tibetans had 
forgotten about their earlier Central Asian connections, but mindful of old 
legends, found in Nepal the very places which might be identified with vaguely 
historical memories.'!® This may have happened any time from the tenth 
century onward; certainly the tradition that Li-yul was Nepal is found in the 
collations of quasihistorical quasilegendary materials that assumed a final form 
in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, although their component parts were 
usually very much older. 


115 My earlier translation of this particular legend will be found in Buddhist Himalaya, pp. 98-9. 

116 See the article by John Brough, “Legends of Khotan and Nepal,” BSOAS, XII (1948), 
pp. 333-9. Many references may be found to the Kasyapa stupa in Khotan in FWT op. cit., vol. I, 
e.g., pp. 19, 26-7, 109. 
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Traditionally the oldest shrine in the Valley is the impressive stupa that rises 
on a hill-top two miles from the center of modern Kathmandu just across the 
Visnumati River (Pl. 59). It is known as Sengu by Newars, and this name is 
probably a contraction of Sri-Yem-gum, meaning “Glorious Hill of Yem,” where 
Yem (corresponding to the Tibetan name Yam-bu occurring the many texts) is 
the Newar name of Kathmandu."!” Nepali speakers refer to the shrine as Simbhu 
which is presumably an elided form of its classical name Svayambhi, ‘Self- 
Existent,” by which name it is now generally referred to by foreign visitors. 
According to Buddhist legends this hill seems to have existed eternally as a 
sacred spot. In previous world-ages former Buddhas had sanctified the place and 
they were followed by the Bodhisattva Manjusri who came from China 
(mahacina of the texts) and having witnessed the spectacle of light-rays emitted 
from the summit, he resolved to release the waters which filled the main valley. 
This he did by opening valleys to the south, thus emptying the lake. Later his 
disciples built a stupa on a second lower summit of the Svayambhi Hill, which ts 
dedicated to him. Professor Brough has already drawn attention to the parallel 
between this story and the one quoted above (IV.2.b) concerning the draining of 
the lake of Khotan, and one may observe that a variant of the same story is told 
of Kashmir. The tradition of ManjuSri’s connection with China, specifically with 
the Five-Peak Mountain (Wu-t’ai-shan) in Shansi, can only have been a Chinese 
invention possibly suggested by this Bodhisattva’s earlier Indian name of “Five- 
Crested” (Paficasikha). This is yet another notion that probably reached Nepal 
from Tibet, when (c.A.D. 600 onward) the long route from China through Tibet 
to Nepal came into use. Without the help of archaeological excavation any 
attempt to give a date to the great Senigu stupa can only be speculative. The hill 
was likely to have been sacred even before the arrival of Buddhism in the Valley 
and its imposing summit would have invited the building of the first stupa, 
which like other monuments of this kind would have been enlarged and 
embellished over the centuries. In its present symbolic arrangement the great 
stupa represents the main divinities of the Yoga Tantra tradition. These are 
enshrined around the base of the dome in their conventional positions: 
Aksobhya (East), Ratnasambhava (South), Amitabha (West) and Amoghasiddhi 
(North) with the four Great Goddesses, Locana, Mamaki, Pandaravasini and 
Tara in the intermediate positions. The central Buddha Vairocana is placed ina 
special shrine on the eastsoutheast side between Aksobhya and Mamaki. The 


117 The Sanskrit name Kasthamandapa, whence Kathmandu is derived, is attested from at least 
the twelfth century. One wonders if these Sanskrit names were not artificial creations, the original 
local names being felt unsuitable for use when writing Sanskrit. This town existed from early times, 
possibly the eighth century or earlier, as a dependency of Patan, and its Sanskrit name, meaning 
“wooden mansion” may suggest its lower status. The name is now traditionally associated with an 
existing tiered-roof structure in the center of the city, but in its present form at least this is very much 
later. A plan of it will be found in Ulrich Wiesner, Nepal, Kénigretch im Himalaya, Cologne, 1976, 
p. 81. This is certainly the best book now available on shrines and temples in Nepal, containing 
excellent plans, diagrams amd photographs, many of them being reproductions of nineteenth- 
century drawings, which are very helpful in chat they show these sites before later changes were 
made. 
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Yoga Tantras were in vogue in India and presumably in Nepal from the eighth 
until perhaps the tenth century, when they tended to be overtaken by the tantras 
classed as Supreme Yoga. Thereafter in Nepal, as in Tibet, Yoga Tantra ritual 
was generally neglected. However, where the symbolism of stupas is concerned, 
the earlier arrangement of the Five Buddhas is preserved. All the large stupas so 
far mentioned, namely the four around Patan, Khasti and Sengu, have low 
domes on the early Indian pattern, although this may not be so obvious in the 
case of those which have been revéted and ornamented later. If one wonders why 
the southern, western and eastern stupas around Patan have remained in their 
apparently earlier simple form, the only answer can be that no-one has taken 
great interest in them over recent centuries. Main benefactors to these shrines 
have been the Tibetans, for their interest is not only apparent at their favored 
Khasti, but also at Sengu, made most noticeable perhaps by the elegant metal 
fence with inset prayer-wheels which now surrounds the central dome. It is also 
significant that only the northern one of the four Patan stupas has been revéted 
and cared for, as it stands by the side of the track that enters Patan from that 
direction, coming from Sankhu and eventually Tibet. Such benefactions have 
also been the work of Tibetanized Newars, especially wealthy traders, who in the 
later period became thoroughly imbued with Tibetan religious culture. 
However, the earlier Tibetan interest in this Valley is certainly indicated by the 
manner in which they have transferred to it a topography belonging properly to 
Khotan. 

When one looks for firm historical data relating to the early period, there is 
very little indeed compared with the precise information available in Chinese 
and Tibetan accounts concerning Central Asia. Nepalese stories of these early 
times are so extravagantly legendary that little or no precise information can be 
obtained from them. As always, the best guides in these matters must be those 
who have worked painstakingly on collecting and editing early stone inscrip- 
tions, for their evidence can seldom be gainsaid.'!® The first king of the Licchavi 
dynasty to be named on inscriptions is Vrsadeva, the great-grandfather of 
Manadeva, whose inscription set up at Cangu Narayana at thé end of the fifth 
century is the earliest dated one yet found. He lists his ancestors, Vrsadeva, 
Sankaradeva and Dharmadeva, praising each in turn. A rather later inscription 
of Jayadeva at Pagupati datable to A.D. 754 also lists some of this king’s more 
illustrious ancestors, beginning again with Vrsadeva, of whom it is said: 
“Glorious was this best of kings, named Vrsadeva, who was especially devoted to 
the teaching of the Blessed One.” The Buddhist Chronicle, published by Daniel 
Wright, may be quoted as an example of what is to be learned from traditional 


118 By far the most important work on the early history of Nepal is that of Sylvain Lévi, Le Népal, 
étude historique d'un royaume hindou. Vol. I contains much valuable general information, vol. II a 
history and vol. I1I his edited and translated inscriptions. So far as inscriptions are concerned, the 
most complete edition to date for the early period is that of Raniero Gnoli, Nepalese Inscriptions in 
Gupta Characters. More recent surveys and collections have been made by local Newar scholars, 
notably Hemraj Shakya and Dhanavajra Vajracarya (e.g., the latter's Licchauvikalka A bhilekha, 
published by the Nepal and Asian Studies Centre, Nepal University, Nepal Year 2030 = 1973). 
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sources. With Vrsadeva’s father we are still in a land of fantastic legend, but in 
the case of Vrsadeva himself there is the first suggestion of some historical 
substance. 


Rudradeva-varman was succeeded by his son Vrsadeva-varman. This king was 
very pious. He made daily offerings to Vajra-yogini before taking his own 
meals. He repaired the stupa built by Dharmadatta and built several viharas 
for monks to live in. He went one day to visit that one of the four great stupas 
which had been built on the anniversary of the beginning of the Good World- 
Age, and being attacked by severe illness, he died there. The servants of Yama 
(Lord of the Dead) took him to their master’s kingdom, but when he saw him, 
he rebuked him for bringing such a virtuous man to hell. He was therefore 
released and returned to life. He compared what he had seen in hell with what 
is written in the Karandavyuha, and finding that they both agreed, he was 
pleased. He thus attributed his strange adventure and his release to LokeSvara 
Padmapani, who had brought to an end the tortures of those in hell by his 
presence, as explained in the text. He therefore erected images of LokeSvara 
as King of Religion and as Yamantaka (the one who makes an end of Yama, 
namely death). He left his brother Balarcana at that place, and returning, 
placed images of the Five Buddhas at a place called Bandegaon near 
Godavari. Shortly afterwards he died at his palace.'!9 


It is of little use to investigate the matter of the stupa “built by Dharmadatta,” as 
according to the Chronicle this king lived several thousand years before Vrsadeva 
and ruled for a thousand years. There is likely to be more substance in the 
reference to the Karandavyuha Sutra, which tells of the merciful powers of 
Avalokite$vara (also known as LokeSvara, ‘Lord of the World”) in saving beings 
in all spheres of existence. It is also one of the earliest Buddhist scriptures said to 
have reached Tibet (see V.2.c). The four great stupas around Patan, one of 
which is mentioned here, might conceivably have been built in the time of this 
devout king Vrsadeva, but this is pure speculation. According to the Chronicle 
just quoted, they were built by Asoka on his visit to Nepal, one on each 
anniversary of the four world-ages. After the death of Vrsadeva when his brother 
named above is supposed to have ruled, there was a terrible persecution of 
Buddhism, instituted by its archenemy Sankara. Since this renowned Brahman 
scholar lived at least four centuries later, the story is revealed as a hotch-potch 
of legends and vague reminiscences with no historical cohesion. Imagined 
persecutions are also a common feature of early Tibetan Buddhist history as will 
be seen in the next chapter. 

It would seem certain that during the Gupta period Buddhism and Hinduism 


119 See Daniel Wright, Hzstory of Nepal, first published 1877, reprinted in Kathmandu, 1972, 
p. 117. For reference to Dharmadatta see p. 92, and for Asoka to pp. 111 and 116. Wright, of the 
Indian Medical Service, made excellent use of his stay in Kathmandu as Resident Surgeon to the 
British Mission (1866-76). His “history” is entirely a translation of the Buddhist chronicle reproduced 
uncritically— all that was possible at the time. His personal observations on the country and its rulers 
are of the greatest interest; he also made an invaluable collection of manuscripts, now in the 
University of Cambridge. 
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were both established in Nepal on much the same pattern of coexistence that 
was already typical of them in India. Despite continual religious controversies, 
whether between one Buddhist faction or another or whether between Buddhist 
and Brahmanical scholars, organized persecution can only have been a rare and 
local occurrence, and there is no sign of it at all in Nepal until the Gorkha 
conquest of 1768. Kings were normally Hindus, but they supported Buddhist 
monasteries as well as Hindu temples. Manadeva appears to have been mainly 
devoted to Visnu, but at least one Buddhist vzhdra is named after him and is thus 
listed in a later inscription. This is the Mana-vthadra, which is mentioned in an 
inscription of King AmSuvarman, dated A.D. 627, together with another six 
vtharas, and about the same number of Saivite and Visnuite temples.'!2° Other 
holy places are mentioned, which are not so easily categorized, and it is quite 
clear that Indian religon in all its forms was then flourishing in the Valley under 
royal protection and maintained at public expense. This particular inscription is 
in fact concerned with the division of revenue to the various temples and 
monasteries. Hsiian-tsang was in northern India at this time, and although he 
did not visit Nepal himself, he included in his account a description composed of 
information that he must have elicited from his Indian hosts. 


The country is about four thousand li in circumference and is situated in the 
midst of snowy mountains. The chief city is about twenty li all around. 
Mountains and valleys are joined together in continual succession. It is 
suitable for the growth of cereals and abounds in flowers and fruit. It produces 
red copper, the yak and the mzng-ming bird (a kind of pheasant). In 
commerce coins of red copper are used. The climate is very cold. The ways of 
the people are false and perfidious, and their nature is hard and fierce with no 
regard for good faith and honour. They have no literary ability but are skilful 
in the arts. Their bodies are ungainly and their appearance unpleasant. There 
are true believers and heretics mixed together; the Buddhist monasteries and 
the Hindu temples touch one another. There are some two thousand monks 
who follow both the Mahayana and the Hinayana. The number of heretics 
(= orthodox Hindus) and other different groups is uncertain. The king 
belongs to the ksatrzya (warrior) caste and to the lineage of the Licchavis. He 
has a sincere faith in the Buddhist religion. Recently there was a king named 
Am$&uvarman who was distinguished for his learning and wisdom. He had 
himself composed a treatise on the theory of language (Sabdavidyd). He 
esteemed knowledge and respected virtue and his good reputation spread 
everywhere. !?! 


The information of value to be drawn from this short report relates to the 
flourishing nature of Buddhism and Hinduism, which lived side by side in the 
seventh century in Nepal, just as they do today. The other significant point 1s the 
reputation which the Nepalese then had as skillful artisans, for this has also 


120 See S. Lévi, op. ctt., vol. III, pp. 93-6 and for observations on the benefactions of Am$uvar- 
man’s reign, vol. II, pp. 138-40. The inscription is given in R. Gnoli, op. cit., no. XXXVI. 
121 See Beal, Buddhist Records, vol. II, pp. 80-1. 
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proved true down the centuries (Pls. 57, 58, 60, 61). The general information 
about the country is vague and not very helpful, simply representing what might 
have struck the imagination of Indian travelers. To my knowledge yaks never 
come as low as the Nepal Valley (some four thousand three hundred feet above 
sea level), and four thousand li (about one thousand two hundred miles) in 
circumference would cover a far larger area. It is quite possible that in 
Am$uvarman’s time Nepal occupied more territory toward the north, perhaps 
far enough for yaks to be met with.'”? As for the reported ugliness and bad 
character of the Nepalese, this may be attributed entirely to Indian prejudice. 
There is no mention of the Tibetan presence in Nepal, which by this time was 
certainly making itself felt. Srong-brtsan sgam-po was in the process of making 
Tibet the center of a considerable Central Asian empire, and while this whole 
process is well documented on the Chinese side, very little precise information is 
available concerning the extent to which Nepal was dependent on Tibet. There 
is an unconfirmed tradition of Srong-brtsan sgam-po’s marriage with a Nepalese 
princess, sometimes identified as the daughter of AmSuvarman, and this 1s 
chronologically quite possible. After AmSuvarman’s death in 639/40, there was 
a dispute over the succession, and one of the claimants sought refuge in Tibet 
and was in due course proclaimed king of Nepal thanks to his Tibetan allies. 
This king Narendradeva is mentioned in the Tibetan Annals as well as in a short 
description of Nepal, which was later inserted in the T’ang Annals. The 
Tibetans had already brought such military pressure to bear upon China that 
the Emperor T’ai-tsung had finally. consented-to grant Srong-brtsan sgam-po a 
Chinese princess as one of his several wives. This occurred in 641, and taking 
advantage of the cordial relations then existing between China and Tibet, T’ai- 
tsung sent a mission in 643 via Tibet to Harsha’s capital in Kanyakubya. This is 
not only the first recorded diplomatic contact between China and India, 
depending be it noted on Tibetan goodwill, but it is also the first reference to a 
journey being made between China and India by way of Tibet. From this time 
on they became ever more frequent, but it would seem clear that they only 
became feasible once Tibet had become a consolidated power and opened its 
frontiers to its neighbors. A second Chinese mission was sent in 647/8, but 
arriving in India after Harsha’s death, it was robbed and maltreated. A punitive 
expedition was organized by the Tibetans and their Nepalese allies; they 
attacked successfully the Gupta capital and carried off the usurper as a prisoner, 
sending him under armed guard to China.'? This was the end of Chinese 
connections with Nepal and India until the thirteenth century, when once again 
the Tibetans were the intermediaries. A !ater Chinese description of Nepal was 
presumably composed on the occasion of these first visits, as it makes specific 
reference to Narendra’s dependence upon the Tibetans. It is seemingly more 
accurate in its details than Hstian-tsang’s description, but for that he is not 


122 For the possibility of ‘Nepal’ in this larger sense being the place where kings of Tibet from the 
seventh century onward sometimes passed summer months, see Bal-yul(Nepal) in Index. 


123 This event is mentioned again below (V.1.d), where references are given. 
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directly responsible. 


The Kingdom of Nepal is situated to the west of Tibet. The inhabitants have 
the custom of cutting their hair in a straight line with the eyebrows. They 
pierce their ears and wear hanging from them pieces of bamboo or buffalo- 
horn; they think it elegant when they hang down to the shoulders. They eat 
with their hands without using spoons or chopsticks, and all their utensils are 
made of copper. Their merchants, both traveling and stationary, are 
numerous; their cultivators are few. They have coins of copper with the figure 
of a man on one side and a horse on the other. They dress in a single piece of 
cloth that covers the body and they bathe many times daily. Their houses are 
made with wood and the walls are sculptured and painted. They like games of 
chance and amuse themselves with blowing horns and beating drums. They 
are skillful in soothsaying and in magical practices, and they are equally 
competent in astrology. They worship five celestial gods (presumably the Five 
Buddhas are meant) and carve their images in stone. Every day they wash 
their gods and make offerings of cooked mutton. 

Their king, Narendradeva, is adorned with genuine pearls, with rock- 
crystal, with mother of pearl, with coral and amber; he wears earrings of gold 
and pendants of jade, and he wears a small Buddha-image as an amulet. He 
sits on a lion-throne and inside the audience-hall where flowers and perfumes 
are scattered. The ministers of state and the courtiers are seated on the 
ground to left and right, and on both sides there are hundreds of soldiers on 
guard. In the middle of the palace there is a seven-story tower, its roofs 
covered with copper tiles. The balustrades and railings, the columns and the 
beams, all are ornamented with precious stones. On the four corners of (the 
roofs of) the tower there are'tixed copper pipes, at the end of which are golden 
dragon spouts. The water from above flows down the pipes and comes out 
from the mouths of the dragons like so many natural fountains. 

The father of Narendradeva lost the throne to an elder brother; Narendra- 
deva fled to escape from his uncle. The Tibetans gave him refuge and re- 
established him on his throne; that is how he became subject to Tibet. !*4 


From the year A.D. 650 onward the Tibetan Annals give a more or less 
continuous account of the main domestic and foreign affairs in which Tibetan 
kings and ministers were engaged. The impression one gains from these is that 
while campaigns were being continually launched to the.west, to the north and 
to the east, Tibet’s southern frontier remained relatively peaceful. There is an 
occasional reference to trouble in a small Himalayan kingdom, such as Se-rib, 
but this is immediately brought under control. It would seem that the Nepalese 
gave the Tibetans no trouble, and in return the Tibetans left them to their own 
affairs. In a grandiose edict (that of King Sad-na-legs, section V.1.a below), 
which refers to the situation existing a hundred years later, the Tibetans claim to 
be held in awe by the kings of northern India, but there seems to have been no 


124 My version is based on the French one of Sylvain Lévi as reprinted in Le Népal, vol. I, 
pp. 163-5. One may see also S. W. Bushell, “The Early History of Tibet,” JRAS 1880, p. 529, where 
the extract occurs as a foornote. | 
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need for warfare in that direction. Thus one gains the impression of a general 
situation of peace along Tibet’s Himalayan borders, presumably accompanied 
by an increase in trade and cultural penetration from the south into Tibet. Yet 
here again precise information is lacking and throughout the seventh century the 
Tibetan aristocracy appears to be more interested in Chinese cultural and 
literary achievements than in the religious traditions of India, which by then had 
clearly thoroughly pervaded Nepal. The one exception to this apparent lack of 
interest is the-story of Srong-brtsan sgam-po’s having sent a mission to India to 
fix finally a Tibetan system of writing and this argues strongly in favor of the 
establishing of cultural relations, in which the Tibetans would be the chief 
benefactors. Knowing how they took advantage of their conquests in Chinese- 
held territories in Central Asia to avail themselves of the forced services of 
Chinese scholars and scribes, it would be surprising if they had not called upon 
the assistance of Nepalese craftsmen for the decoration of the first Buddhist 
temples in Tibet, which were certainly built during the reign of Srong-brtsan 
sgam-po. But here we have little more than legendary material at our disposal 
both on the Nepalese and the Tibetan side. Even the account of Srong-brtsan 
sgam-po’s marriage to a Nepalese princess is legendary, although it is quite likely 
to have taken place. That she should have brought images with her as well as a 
qualified Nepalese entourage would also be likely in the circumstances. Apart 
from her arrival in the Tibetan capital, there is also the curious story of the four 
images of the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara, all made from the same trunk of a 
sandalwood tree, and brought, one to Lhasa, one to the village of Bungamati 
near Patan, one to Kyirong in the Tibetan-Nepalese frontier area and another to 
Purang (southern border of Western Tibet). I refer to this in slightly more detail 
below (section V.1.d) but one can at least deduce from this that the cult of 
AvalokiteSvara was already established in Nepal at this time, while in the process 
of being introduced into Tibet. Nepalese tradition, while seemingly knowing 
nothing of the other images, asserts that the cult of AvalokiteSvara was intro- 
duced into Nepal by King Narendradeva, which at least agrees on the same 
period, namely the first half of the seventh century. It may only be surprising 
that it was not introduced before; probably it had been, but it is quite possible 
that a new temple for the cult was built and that a similar image was made for 
the Tibetans at the same time. Later Nepalese tradition confused the cult of 
AvalokiteSvara with that of the Nath Yogin Matsyendra, who may have been the 
teacher of the Yogin Gorakhnath. Both belong to the general tradition of the 
Eighty-Four Great Adepts (mahaszddha), which was followed by both Buddhists 
and Saivites in northern India from about the tenth century onward (see section 
III.6.b), and its introduction into Nepal about that time is no cause for surprise. 
It is quite conceivable that the yogin Gorakhnath introduced it there himself. 
The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara has been credited with so many beneficent 
manifestations that Gorakhnath might well have chosen to regard his teacher as 
one of these. Because of the later confusion between the two, the Bodhisattva 
and the Master Yogin, the Buddhist Chronicle to which reference has been made 
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above, credits Narendradeva with establishing the cult of Matsyendranath in 
Nepal, but this can only be one of its many legendary anachronisms. '*° 

So far as Tibet’s cultural relations with Nepal were concerned, this small 
country was generally regarded as a halfway house to India, and thus there is 
little specific mention of Nepal for its own sake. From the second half of the 
eighth century onward, when the Tibetans began to import Indian Buddhism in 
earnest, Nepal is often mentioned as the route through which Indians and 
Tibetans passed and where they quite frequently met. There is no early mention 
of Nepalese craftsmen, but their assistance must surely have been called upon 
for the construction of tiered roofs, for the carving and ornamentation of pillars 
and beams, for the painting of temple-walls and for the casting of images. The 
Newars have played so important a part in the production of fine metal work for 
the Tibetan market throughout the whole known historical period, that one may 
safely assume that this tradition was already under way in the eighth century. In 
Tibetan descriptions of the building of the great monastery of bSam-yas various 
styles are mentioned, namely those of Tibet, China, India and Li-yul. The last is 
usually understood in this context, probably correctly, to refer to Khotan, for 
the undoubted Nepalese contribution was probably regarded as Indian. From 
the very first, Buddhist temples in Tibet were built in Tibetan style so far as 
the basic structure is concerned, as they could only be built with the normally 
available Tibetan materials, stone and earth. The Indians and the Nepalese 
used bricks and especially wood, of which they had plentiful supplies, while in 
Tibet wood is one of the scarcest of commodities except in the southern frontier 
areas. But when it came to roofing and decorating the basic structure, then 
foreign models were naturally followed. Thus a form of tiered roof was 
introduced, surmounting at least the main shrine of Buddhist temples. In the 
seventh century tiered-roof buildings (often referred to as “pagodas” by 
Westerners!”°) were a common feature of religious and royal architecture in 
India, Nepal and China. Towers with projecting roofs appear quite early in 
China, long before the introduction of Buddhism, but the tiered-roof temple 
seems also to have been a spontaneous Indian creation, passing to Nepal as part 
of the general cultural penetration already referred to above.'*’ The Tibetans 

125 This has finally been made clear enough by John K. Locke in his excellent study of the God 
Bunga-dya (= AvalokiteSvara) entitled Karunamaya, Kathmandu, 1980, pp. 281ff. Karunamaya 
(“Formed of Compassion”) is one of the epithets of the god. Concerning the essential Indian back- 
ground of the whole Nath cult, of which Matsyendranath is but part, see S. Dasgupta, Obscure 
Religious Cults, appendix C, pp. 382ff., “An Account of the Prominent Figures in the Nath 
Literature of Bengal.” One may note in passing that the title nath (Lord) has also been affixed to the 
great Buddhist stupas of Nepal, as Svayambhu-nath and Bodh-nah; these can only mean “Self- 


Existent Lord” and “Lord Buddha (Kasyapa).” The Nath yogins presumably had a following in 
Nepal. 

126 ] have a long note on the origin of the term “pagoda” in my article, “Shrines and Temples of 
Nepal,” p. 102; I have nothing to add to that here. 

127 T have already referred to the book by Heinrich G. Franz on this subject; see section V.2.c. 
Early representations in surviving stone carvings prove conclusively that towerlike structures with 
protruding roofs were known in both India and China very early on. Since the Moslem conquest this 
type of building has disappeared from northern India except for certain remote Himalayan districts, 
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would have seen them in all these countries at least from the seventh century 
onward, and their rather restrained use in Tibet can only have been dictated by 
the limitations imposed in the way of building materials. 


b. The Later Period 

The term “later” in the present context means approximately from A.D. 1000 
onward, corresponding more or less to the period known in Tibetan religious 
history as the “second diffusion” of Buddhism in Tibet, although the corres- 
pondence is accidental. Little as may be known of Buddhism in Nepal during 
the early period, practically nothing is known from the mid-eighth century 
onward, when for a long while there is a lack of reliable source material.'”8 
In so far as this book is concerned generally with Buddhism in India up to its 
eclipse in the early thirteenth century and its transfer to Tibet between the 
eighth and the thirteenth centuries, lack of information about Nepal during this 
period from Nepalese sources has to be accepted with the same equanimity that 
one has learned to accept the absence of precise information about the great 
Buddhist monastic centers of northeastern India, which played so large a part in 
the conversion of Tibet. Nepal is of special interest for its own sake, in that it has 
preserved right into the present century the same kind of Hindu-Buddhist 
culture that was typical of the whole of India before the Moslem conquests. At 
the same time its Hindu-Buddhist culture has undergone its own curious 
development, resulting in a form of caste-structured Buddhism, of which 
nothing similar is known in India and which separates it entirely from the 
Buddhism of Tibet. It is convenient to date this change in the nature of Nepalese 
Buddhism from the reign of King Jayasthitimalla (1382-95), who formalized the 
arrangement of Nepalese society into a caste structure, which included 
Buddhists as well as Hindus. This can only have been possible if already by the 
fourteenth century the rule of celibacy as a fundamental condition of being a 
Buddhist monk had largely ceased to apply. Thus many of the vzharas must have 
become already what they are today, namely the joint property of the 
descendants of the first monks who in agreement with their fellows had brought 
wives into the community and claimed the right of residence for their progeny on 
the understanding that these offspring would take their vows as a monk in due 
course so aS to maintain their rights of membership of the community. A special 
ceremony had to be devised for the formal renunciation of the vows of 
monkhood without losing the rights of community membership. 

This extraordinary development lies outside the scope of this book, but the 
conditions which brought it about certainly lie within its purview and need to be 
treated, if only briefly, as they link up with what has already been written about 
later Indian Buddhism in the last chapter. Nothing similar has occurred in any 


such as the Kulu Valley. The style survives in South India, especially in Kerala. In northern India it 
was replaced by a stone- built tower, which was also imitated in Nepal. 

128 The most reliable framework for this later period that it is possible to devise is available in the 
werk of Luciano Petech, Medieval History of Nepal. 
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other Buddhist country and it can only have been possible in Nepal because of 
the ready acceptance by higher Nepalese society of Indian caste prejudice. It 
seems to have affected only Newar society of the Nepal Valley in this unusual 
manner, because only here were there Buddhist communities willing to connive 
at such changes. Wherever Hindu culture has penetrated into Himalayan areas, 
it has brought with it a rather loose application of a caste system, but it required 
just such a centralized government as still existed in Patan in the fourteenth 
century to impose a rigid system on Hindus and Buddhists alike. The polite form 
of address for a monk in Indian society was a term meaning “praiseworthy” 
(Sanskrit: vandya). In everyday speech this term became bande and it is in this 
form that any man of religion is referred to in eighth-century Tibetan 
inscriptions, once Buddhism became the state religion. In Nepal the pro- 
nunciation was weakened still further to banra and then to ba-re, and this is the 
term by which according to Jayasthitimalla’s ordinance these ba-re became the 
equivalents of ‘Buddhist Brahmans.” They presumably accepted without demur 
this ratification of their high social status. However, there may well have been 
some opposition to this. One can scarcely imagine all the Buddhist communities 
in the Valley becoming noncelibate within even a single decade. It can only have 
been a gradual process and there may well have still existed some celibate 
communities later than the fourteenth century. This was no Buddhist 
persecution, and monks were not being forced to marry. This may explain the 
curious Newar distinction between baha and bahi, which we referred to above. 
Those who refused, surely on sound principle according to the Buddhist Vinaya, 
to be drawn into a caste system, would not be respected by the others who 
willingly accepted the change (such is human nature everywhere); rather they 
would be treated as sticklers or fogies and their communities referred to 
accordingly with a diminutive (i.e., belittling) form of the term vuzhara. It is 
sigificant that the present-day members of bahis, now married men like all the 
others, are still classified as brahmacarya-bhiksu (celibate monks), while the 
members of bahas are known by the seemingly less compromising term of sakya- 
bhtksu (Buddhist monks).!?° Except in Nepal there could be no intended 
distinction between these two terms, and although the distinction is now 
forgotten there, it must once have been made with some such purpose as I have 
suggested. 

Some further clarification may be required as one sometimes comes upon the 
term “married monks” in books concerned with Tibetan Buddhism. Such an 
expression is quite as much a contradiction in terms in Tibetan religious life as it 
is in Christianity. There are certainly Tibetan monks who give up the monastic 
life and become householders, but they thereby cease to be monks and have no 
rights in their former monastery. There are also married practitioners of 
religion, referred to rightly or wrongly as married lamas. A lama (“superior”) 
who has not taken the vows of monkhood is quite free to marry; one who belongs 


129 For this last piece of information I am indebted to John Locke, Karunamaya, pp. 13ff., where 
he too attempts to clarify these various distinctions. 
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to a celibate community breaks his vows on so doing and cannot remain within 
his community. The distinctions are quite clear, whatever abuses may exist in 
practice. No such choices existed in early Buddhism, for if one took up Sakya- 
muni’s teaching seriously, one abandoned the world and became a celibate 
practitioner of his doctrine. The Mahayana, as sufficiently described in Chapter 
II, allowed for the existence of a fully committed lay practitioner of the Buddhist 
doctrine without questioning the superiority of the celibate way of life. The 
followers of the tantras carried this idea even further and devised techniques of 
psychological yoga, some of which were clearly unsuitable for those who had 
taken vows of celibacy. Thus tantric consecrations, as described in section IIT.13 
are applicable in their different ways to both laymen and monks. One might 
become a Vajra Master (vajracarya) either as a layman or a monk. In either case 
this represented an acknowledged religious grade of achievement, since properly 
acquired it involved both wide learning and intuitive knowledge. In India up to 
the last days of Buddhism there were celibate communities of monks, who 
followed the monastic rule (Vinaya) and there were lay teachers and famous 
yogins who led an independent life and received pupils in their homes or 
hermitages. Both kinds of Buddhist establishments existed in Nepal, but we may 
reasonably assume that the monastic communities were very much smaller than 
those in India. It is interesting to recall that the greatly renowned teacher Atisa 
on his way from Vikramasila Monastery in Bihar to mTho-gling in Western 
Tibet spent one year in Nepal en route and founded there in 1040 the Tham 
Vihara (given the Sanskrit name of Vikramasila-mahavihara) which may still be 
visited nowadays.'*° This might well have contained a community of twenty 
monks or so, and this was probably quite a usual complement for a Nepalese 
vihara. The smallness of scale of such communities, their proximity to the towns 
of which they often formed part, and the existence of small religious com- 
munities gathered round a lay teacher, accepted as a vajracarya, must have 
made it very difficult for such communities to survive as celibate establishments, 
once the Buddhist monasteries of northern India, which had always been their 
inspiration, ceased to exist. Thus the reformation that they underwent must 
have proceeded fairly rapidly throughout the thirteenth century, leaving for a 
while a few communities outside the towns, who held on rather longer to the 
monastic rule. 

The whole process was undoubtedly made easier by the considerable increase 
in tantric teachings, especially those of the Supreme Yoga class, which reached 
Nepal direct from northern India from the tenth century onward. Their 
prevalance is indicated not only by the large numbers of manuscripts relating to 
these particular tantras which still exist in Nepal, but also by the continuing 
adherence to the consecrations and ceremonies centering on Heruka, Cakra- 
Samvara, Hevajra and Candamaharosana, who have provided much of the 


130 It lies to the north of Thahiti (in Kathmandu) about halfway toward the present British 
Embassy, presumably open land in Atiga’s time. For more precise information I refer readers to a 
new work (not yet seen by me) by John Locke, Buddhist Monasteries of Nepal, a survey of the bahas 
and bahts of the Kathmandu Valley, Kathmandu: Sahayogi Press, 1986. 
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subject-matter of section III.6.b. Since all these tantras are more suited to the 
practices of a noncelibate yogin than a strict follower of the monastic rule, they 
might seem to encourage, indeed even to justify, a change from monastic to lay 
life. But here again, one must note a curious situation that arose. It is clear from 
our descriptions of consecration ceremonies that one’s teacher presides as Vajra- 
carya (Vajra Master), and that in due course the consecrated pupil may himself 
become a teacher and Vajracarya with a following of his own. It was in this way 
that religious successions existed in India and the same normal practice has been 
followed in Tibetan Buddhism to this day. While it is not difficult to understand 
how small communities of monks became established in Nepal as an hereditary 
caste, contrary as this certainly is to all Buddhist doctrine, it is rather more 
difficult to understand how those that happened to be Vajracaryas at one 
particular time also became a hereditary group within the general caste of ba-re. 
Maybe the process of potential “‘up-grading” continued for a while and then was 
finally abandoned under the general pressure of the whole caste system. To this 
day consecrations may still be bestowed by a Vajracarya upon any “caste- 
Buddhist” but this raises his religious status in no way whatsoever. One can only 
become a Vajracarya by having been born potentially as one, thanks to one’s 
parents, for only then does the consecration ceremony automatically have the 
desired effect.'! To my knowledge the Tibetans have never commented upon 
the unusual nature of Nepalese Buddhism. Since the thirteenth century, when 
there was nothing more to be gained from India, they have continued to visit 
Nepal, but without attempting to learn anything else there. They have taken an 
interest in the well-known pilgrim sites, but they seem to have ignored Buddhist 
practice there altogether. In the performance of many of its rituals, especially 
consecration and homa ceremonies, Nepalese Buddhism continues in its own 
curlous way exactly the same traditions as the Tibetans, but while the Newars 
have continued to use Sanskrit, the Tibetans from the very start translated 
everything into their own language. During the four centuries or so during which 
the whole Buddhist tradition was transferred to Tibet, only specially trained 
scholars and translators were competent in both languages. From the thirteenth 
century onward there was no need for such competence, and as the numbers of 
Tibetans who knew Sanskrit diminished, so any idea of a close relationship 
between their ceremonies and those of their neighbors was generally forgotten. 
The one group that has maintained a connection between the two cultures 
consists of those Newars who have been resident in Lhasa for long periods, 
either as merchants or as craftsmen. Becoming aware of the superiority of 
Tibetan religious practice, they used to encourage a certain amount of Tibetan 
missionary activity in Nepal. This was curtailed when the Gorkha dynasty 
became rulers of Nepal and with the Chinese Communist occupation of Tibet in 
1959 it seemed that it might come to an end altogether. However, twenty years 

131 “Caste-Buddhists” include the ba-re and the larger group known as u-daz, who represent the 


upasakas, the committed Buddhist layfolk of earlier times. Educated Newars today are quite aware 
of the strange anomalies of which they are the inheritors. See John Locke, Karunamaya, pp. 50-5. 
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later one notes the existence of flourishing Tibetan Buddhist communities 
throughout the Nepal Valley, while Nepalese Buddhism continues its inevitable 
process of decay. 

Such up-to-date reflections might seem to take us well outside the intended 
scope of the present book, but they have to be made in order to contrast the 
relationship of Tibet with China and Central Asia on the one side and with India 
and Nepal on the other. The first remains entirely part of the past and largely a 
forgotten part. The second also belongs to the past, but it is a past that reaches 
right down to the present and is by no means forgotten by the Tibetans. As will 
be seen in the next chapter their later accounts of the story of the conversion of 
their country to Buddhism has been strongly biased on the Indian side, simply 
because this is the side that remains clearest in their memories and indeed still 
exists for them. Finally it must be noted that while the Tibetans remain indebted 
to Nepal for providing the main line of communication by which Indian 
Buddhism reached their country, other Buddhist scholars are even more 
indebted to the people of this small valley for having preserved, whether as 
original Indian manuscripts or as the even more numerous copies, practically all 
that has survived anywhere of Buddhist Sanskrit literature. Thus most works 
quoted from Sanskrit in Chapters II and I[I above and many more that might 
have been quoted, are available to us only because of their safekeeping in the 
viharas and in the homes of Newar Buddhist scholars, who are happily still to be 
found in Nepal. 

Thus within its small geographical limits the Nepal Valley preserves the most 
remarkable traces of the last days of Buddhism in northern India. The large 
area included nowadays in Bihar, Bengal and northern Orissa formed the 
powerful kingdom of the Pala dynasty from the late eighth century through to 
the twelfth, when it finally succumbed before the attacks of Moslem invaders. 
The Pala kings were protectors of Buddhism, giving it a vigorous and extended 
life in northeastern India at a time when it survived elsewhere only in Kashmir 
and in a very fragile state in the far south. Pala iconography and Pala 
manuscripts provided the material substance of which Nepalese Buddhism was 
formed during those same centuries, of which so little is known from actual 
Nepalese sources. Pala styles influenced directly those that were developed in 
Nepal and which have been perpetuated in imagery to this day. Moreoever our 
own knowledge of later Buddhist painting styles in India comes from illustrated 
Pala manuscripts that have survived in Nepal. Some fine examples of early 
Nepalese painted scrolls ( pata in Sanskrit, thang-kha in Tibetan) have also come 
down to us, showing the direct connection between Indo-Nepalese iconographic 
styles and those that developed in Tibet. As for building styles, although there 
are very few tiered-roof buildings which in their present form are earlier than the 
Seventeenth century, since the structure is a fragile one, yet they most certainly 
perpetuate the earlier pattern, and standing in the main courtyard of a well- 
maintained vwihara, such as the Kwabha-baha (Hiranyavarna-mahavihara) in 
Patan, one may recall Hsiian-tsang’s poetic description of the courtyards of 
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Nalanda: “Ornamental towers were ranged like stars and decorated turrets faced 
one another like peaks ... The storys had main beams with projections of 
dragon design, supporting beams of variegated patterns, pillars ornamented 
with painted vermilion and carving, richly adorned balustrades, jade (colored) 
plinths and painted cross-pieces” (in IV.1.b). One realizes how much has been 
lost in India, and how fortunate we are to have a small surviving replica in 
Nepal. 


The main square, Patan. 


V 
THE CONVERSION OF TIBET 


1. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS 


a. The Rulers of Tibet 

Tibet enters recorded history in the early seventh century as a unified 
kingdom centering on the Yarlung Valley some fifty-five miles southeast of 
Lhasa. Only later to become the capital of Tibet, Lhasa was then known as 
Ra-sa, meaning “enclosure” and suggesting that it was a hunting reserve with a 
royal residence on the hill-top (later known as the Potala) looking down on the 
surrounding plain.' How the once petty kings of Yarlung became accepted as the 
nominal rulers of a united Tibet can only be a matter of speculation. Through 
the historical period from the early seventh century until the mid-ninth, when all 
real semblance of acknowledged authority disintegrated, they had to contend 
with the rival ambitions of powerful clan leaders, on whose fealty to the throne 
the unity of the whole country depended. A powerful mystical quality was 
associated with the throne (kArz) as is shown not only by special titles (Mighty 
One, Divine Son, King of Miraculous Power) but also by legends that tell how 
their earliest forbears descended from the heavens to act as rulers on earth and 
then returned to their heavenly home by means of a sacred cord, thus never then 
leaving a mortal body on earth.? It has been suggested that it was precisely this 
mystical quality that led to their eventual acceptance by other petty rulers as the 
overlord of a united Tibet, but why they in particular should possess this quality 
while it was lacking in others, inevitably must remain unexplained. However, 
anticipating later events, one may observe that this particular quality inter- 
preted as it could then only be, namely in terms of pre-Buddhist Tibetan beliefs, 
was bound to be weakened as Buddhist concepts gained a gradual hold on the 


! The ‘Deer Park’ (sa-tsal) of Ra-sa is mentioned in the Royal Annals in the year 710 when the 
Chinese princess Chin-ch’eng (in Tibetan: Kim-jang, but also referred to by the title of Kong-jo) 
arrived there. The name Ra-sa appears as Lha-sa (Divine Place) in Treaty Inscription of 821-3. 


2 I dealt with this theme in Buddhist Himalaya, pp. 128ff.; see also H. E. Richardson's and my 
Cultural History of Tibet, pp. 23ff. and Erik Haarh, The Yar-lurn Dynasty, pp. 136-7. Recently in a 
brilliant article, “Saint et Divin,” Professor R. A. Stein urges that the Tibetan title ‘phrul gyi lha 
came into use during the short period c.790 to c.830 as the equivalent of the Chinese imperial title 
“holy and divine” (Wade transcription: shéng-chén) and that it is thus applied to earlier kings retro- 
spectively. However, that it should have been used as an equivalent does not mean that it carried the 
Same meaning and the same implications for Tibetans as the corresponding Chinese title carried in 
Chinese understanding. Thus Tibetans would surely understand ‘phrul in its more usual meaning, 
and so associate it with the well-established myth of their supreme ruler as a divine manifestation of 
miraculous power. Also the connecting particle gy? requires an interpretation of such a kind. 
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clans, and this doubtless played a part in the eventual breakup of the Tibetan 
kingdom.’ Looking even further ahead to the mid-seventeenth century, when 
Tibet was finally united once more under the nominal rule of succeeding Dalai 
Lamas, one notes that the same ancient mythology was deliberately 
reintroduced, albeit in a then acceptable Buddhist guise. Thus the favorite 
Bodhisattva of Mahayana tradition, the compassionate Avalokitesvara who looks 
down from on high, is still believed by faithful Tibetans to assume human form 
in the reincarnations of this line of ruling hierarchs. It is perhaps noteworthy too 
that this most elevated mystical respect, in which the supreme ruler was held, 
whether as one of the early kings of Tibet or one of the later Dalai Lamas, has 
never inhibited ambitious ministers, who could best retain power for themselves 
by ensuring that as far as possible he should remain a minor, from despatching 
their lord and master prematurely to his heavenly abode, fully aware that a valid 
replacement would be available in one of tender years. The kings clearly had a 
better chance of survival, since they could play one great clan against another, 
but most of them started their dangerous careers very young and most of them 
died violent deaths. There is even a suggestion that in an early period of the 
Tibetan confederation the supreme ruler, to whom all clans bore allegiance, was 
expected to incur some form of sacrificial death when his eldest son reached the 
age of thirteen, and was formally associated with his father as acknowledged 
heir.‘ Together with this, one should observe the existence of a probably quite 
valid tradition of the king’s closest associates being immolated and buried 
together with other valued belongings in his tomb.° Such a practice might have 
ensured the ex:stence of a small body of personal retainers who had a direct 
interest in the survival of their lord. In historical times the kings together with 
certain princesses and princes of royal blood were interred in tombs, constructed 
as tumuli, at a place named ’Phyong-rgyas in the Yarlung Valley (Pl. 63a), and 


3 See the article by H. E. Richardson, “Ministers of the Tibetan Kingdom,” especially p. 29. This 
article contains a significant attempt (pp. 12-13) to trace the history of Tibetan kingship back into 
earlier centuries. One may note that the editor of the journal without reference to the author has 
introduced unauthorized phonetic spellings for the many Tibetan names, making the reading 
tiresome for any specialist, while helping the nonspecialist in no way whatsoever. 


4 See the article by Giuseppe Tucci, “The Sacral Character of the Kings of Ancient Tibet.” 


5 The main textual authority for this is found in the T’ang Annals where in a general description 
of Tibet we read: “Prince and subjects swear friendship up to a number of five or six persons known 
as ‘having life in common.’ When the prince dies, all kill themselves in sacrifice. One inters (also) his 
garments, his jewels, the horses he has ridden. A large room is made covered by a tumulus on which 
various trees are planted and which becomes a place for sacrifice.” See Paul Pelliot, Huéstotre 
ancienne du Tibet, pp. 81-2 and also p. 3. As is so often the case in such Chinese impressions of 
Tibet, the information may be hearsay, referring to an earlier period. However, Hugh Richardson 
adduces some evidence that the custom was still practiced as late as the year 800; see his article, 
“Early Burial Grounds . . .” (quoted in n. 6 below), p. 83. See also Erik Haarh, op. cit., pp. 345ff. 
We have translated in A Cultural History of Tibet, pp. 52-3, a description of the rites performed at 
the tomb of Srong-brtsan sgam-po extracted from the bKa’-thang sde-lnga, a fourteenth-century 
compilation that draws on much early material. There is no need to doubt the general validity of this 
account unless those “who played the part of dead men” had really been dead men and our Buddhist 
author (O-rgyan ghing-pa) found it quite unacceptable that living beings should be sacrificed at the 
tomb of a king whom later tradition had made into a champion of Buddhism. 
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some surviving inscriptions on stone pillars attest to the general acknowledge- 
ment of the high mystic status associated with their divine persons.® Since it was 
during these historical times that the long process of the conversion of the 
country to Buddhism began, it will be sufficient for present purpose to refer to 
the brief line of kings who are known with certainty to have acted as heads of 
state from the seventh century onward, and especially to those whose personal 
interest in the new religion is proved by their actions. They may be listed with 
fair certainty thus: 


gNam-ri srong-brtsan assassinated 627 
Srong-brtsan sgam-po died 649/50 
his son having died before his father 
Khri Mang-srong, his grandson, followed died 676 
Khri ’Dus-srong died 704 
Khri 1De-gtsug-brtsan (alias Mes-ag-tshoms) assassinated c.754 
Khri Srong-lIde-brtsan reigned until 797, died c.800 
Mu-ne brtsan-po poisoned 804 
Khri !De-srong-brtsan (Sad-na-legs) died 815 
Khri gTsug-Ide-brtsan (Ral-pa-can) assassinated c.838 
Khri 'U’1 dum-brtsan (Glang-dar-ma) assassinated 842 


The official names of these kings are for the most part compounded of certain 
recurring terms such as khArzt (pronounced “trhi”’) meaning “throne,” srong 
meaning “straight,” Ortsan (pronounced “tsen’) meaning “mighty,” gtsug 
meaning “‘crest,’’ Ide (pronounced “dey’’) meaning “god.” As for the alternative 
names given in brackets, in the case of Mes-ag-tshoms this appears to be a family 
name and in the case of the other three simply nicknames.’ 

Later Tibetan historians identified three of these kings as the main promoters 
of Buddhism, namely Srong-brtsan sgam-po (pronounced “Song-tsen gam-po”), 
Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan (pronounced “Trhi Song-dey-tsen’”) and Ral-pa-can 
(pronounced “Ral-pa-jen’”), recognizing them retrospectively as incarnations of 
Avalokitesvara, ManjuSri and Vajrapani, namely as “Lords of the Three 
Families” (see section III.11). However, this does scant justice to Ral-pa-can’s 
father, Sad-na-legs (pronounced “S4-na-lek’’), whose zeal for Buddhism is 
amply demonstrated by early inscriptions to which reference will be made below. 
Later Tibetan accounts, disregarding such evidence, seem often to have 
confused him with his son. In their own times their Buddhist interests must 


6 A description of the tombs together with several relevant inscriptions is given by Giuseppe Tucci, 
The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings. However, it is essential that one reads in conjunction with this 
Hugh Richardson's later article, “Early Burial Grounds in Tibet and Tibetan Decorative Art of the 
VilIth and 1Xth centuries,” pp. 74-92, in that it amends Tucci’s account in several important 
details. One may also note his versions of the various inscriptions given, for which please refer to the 
Bibliography. The most detailed discussion of the tombs will be found in Erik Haarh, op. ctt., 
pp. 380ff. 


7 The most doubtful entry in the list is that of Mu-ne brtsan-po. For an account of the problems 
involved here see H. E. Richardson, “The Inscription at the tomb of Khri Ide-srong-brtsan,” 
pp. 36-8. 
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certainly have been known, as much by those who supported the new religion as 
by those who opposed it, but it is clear that they continued to be regarded in 
traditional pre-Buddhist terms as the Mighty One, King of Miraculous Power, 
while the entirely non-Buddhist cult of the royal tombs seems to have’ continued 
up to the last days of the dynasty. Thus there is a marked difference between 
those inscriptions relating to the royal power and those which record royal 
interest in a particular Buddhist foundation. We may take as an example the 
inscription at the tomb of Sad-na-legs, contrasting it with another one of 
specifically Buddhist interest which will be quoted later in its proper context (see 
section V.1.d): 


The Mighty One, the Divine Son ’O-lde sPu-rgyal, from being a god in heaven 
became a ruler of men. He established good religious customs and they do not 
change; the influence of his mightiness never diminishes; his dominion is ever 
on the increase and his helmet is always firm. In accordance with this great 
Law of Eternity (gYung-drung gi gTsug-lag) the Mighty One, the Divine Son, 
Khri 1De-srong-brtsan, was ruler of men; great was his might in accordance 
with divine custom (lha’z lugs); firm was his word in conformity with celestial 
religion (gnam-gyt chos). By the grace of his profound thoughts and by the 
ordinance of his beneficent pronouncements all was well both internally and 
externally, and great was his dominion. So that the manner of this may be 
known for ever by all men a short account is written on this stone pillar. The 
Mighty One, the Divine Son, Khri |De-srong-brtsan, as an expression of his 
holy miraculous power (lha-’phrul) was profound in thought, generous 
hearted, firm in command, quick in apprehending and of great mental 
power. His nature being so, he prevented unwonted actions in his governing of 
human beings, so that there was no internal dissension or unhappiness and 
throughout the whole of Tibet the land was prosperous and people were 
happy. Establishing forever the dominion of his sons and grandsons, he made 
ordinances relating to advice about keeping the people happy and to methods 
of defence, better than anything known before, so that enemies might be kept 
in subjection, thus directing his thought on a vast scale toward long-term 
general good. As an expression of his holy miraculous power his commands 
held firm in the four quarters and the eight directions and great was his 
dominion.® 


Thus is Sad-na-legs (Khri IDe-srong-brtsan), whose reign encouraged a 
considerable increase in Buddhist interests, identified with the mythical ancestor 
of the royal line, who had brought all Tibet under his sway by the exercise of his 
miraculous power. A fragmentary manuscript from Tun-huang purports to list 
the many petty kingdoms and their rulers, noting that: 


8 The text and translation of this inscription have been published by Hugh Richardson in the 
article quoted in the preceding note together with a full discussion of the part which proved 
irrecoverable, to which I shall also refer immediately below. It will also be found in Giuseppe Tucci's | 
The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, pp. 91-3, with a translation and discussion, pp. 36ff. In retrans- 
lating the first part of this inscription, I do not aspire to improve upon Richardson's version, but 
rather to suit the translated terms to the general context of my present chapter. 
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Formerly this is how petty kings and their ministers were to be found in their 
various lands, but the King, the Mighty One and his wise minister, gaining 
lordship over ever more people and mastery over ever more lands, subdued 
them one after another with wondrous stratagems, and when they were 
reduced to subjection, none of these neighbors could prevail against the 
helmet of ’O-lde sPu-rgyal. Afflicted with divine afflictions and conjured with 
royal magic, thus were they coerced.’ 


During the period of Sad-na-legs’s reign (804-815) the Tibetan empire had 
reached its greatest extent and was about to enter upon half a century or so of 
comparative peace. In the east it included the confines of China; to the south it 
claimed suzerainty over the kingdom of Nepal and may be presumed to have 
occupied the whole region up to the main Himalayan range; in the west it 
reached Baltistan and Gilgit (the Northwest Frontier Province of British Indian 
days), and in the north it dominated the whole of the Takla Makan with the 
several flourishing city-states to the north and south of the great desert, as 
described in the previous chapter. The northeastern limits were represented by 
frontier districts that were properly Chinese and including the important 
Buddhist community at Tun-huang, which the Tibetans had held since 787, and 
which was to play an important part in early efforts at the conversion of Tibet. '° 
However, the lower section of the inscription at Sad-na-legs’s tomb, which after 
the first few sentences has proved irrecoverable, conceives of all these Tibetan 
conquests in grandiose imperialist terms. It refers first to China in the east. Here 
the Tibetans struck terror until China ceased to vie with Tibet and agreed to 
make peace. It then refers to India in the south, possibly mentioning King 
Dharmapala (c.770-810) of eastern India. In the west Ta-zig seems to have been 
especially named and in the north certainly the Dru-gu (Western Turks) and 
probably Khotan (Li-yul).'' Although it would be satisfying to have this 
particular inscription complete, the details are not of any special significance, as 
the main intention of the eulogiser was to name the most powerful neighbors in 
all four directions who all supposedly held the Tibetans in awe. 

9 See Bacot, Thomas and Toussaint, Documents de Touen-houang relatifs a l'histotre du Tibet 
(in future referred to as DTH), p. 80 (last line) to 81. Their transcribed text needs to be amended 
slightly, viz., ¢hub instead of thob, and mnar for nar (MS 1286, plate 555, in Chozx de documents de 
Touen-houang). My thanks to Hugh Richardson for showing me these details. 'O-lde sPu-rgyal is the 
mythical ancestor of the royal line. 'O-lde (or 'Od-lde) may be understood as “Light Divine.” Various 


tentative meanings have been suggested for sPu-rgyal; see, e.g., my Buddhist Himalaya, pp. 129, 
290-1, our Cultural History of Tibet, pp. 23-6 and E. Haarh, The Yar-lun Dynasty, pp. 289ff. 


10 I take the date of 787 from Paul Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa, see especially pp. 176-7. The 
second part of this masterly work is a “Commentaire Historique” (pp. 167-332), which is crammed 
with invaluable information in footnotes of small type, far exceeding in content the main text, 
concerning all aspects of relations between Chinese and Tibetans in the eighth century. 


11 These suppositions derive from what appears to be a slightly elaborated version of the inscrip- 
tion incorporated in the bKa’-thang sde-Inga and commented on by both Tucci and Richardson in 
their versions of the inscription. Two Indian kings are named as having surrendered to the Tibetans, 
namely Ra-dza Dharma ( =-Dharmapala) and Dra’u-dpung. Ina personal letter dated 27.1.83 Hugh 
Richardson points out that the last named may be identified with the Rastrakuta King Dhruva 
(780-93). His capital was at Nasik in the western Deccan. Concerning Ta-zig (7a-zhig) see Index for 
references. 
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The military successes of the Tibetans are in retrospect truly amazing. In the 
course of some two hundred years a small principality centered on the Yarlung 
Valley had succeeded in uniting all its immediate neighbors under its sway and 
having subjugated those who lived further afield, the people of Zhang-zhung in 
the west and the Sum-pa in the north, the 'A-zha in the east and Dvags-po and 
rKong-po in the south, thus creating a united country more or less the size of 
present-day Tibet, they challenged the powerful T’ang Empire with such dogged 
persistence that they finally gained control of the whole Takla Makan region, 
meanwhile holding the Turks and the Arabs at bay on the northwestern limits of 
their enormous empire. Their control of the Central Asian trade routes certainly 
brought them material compensations, but the cost in manpower and human 
suffering must have been considerable. The problem of manpower was solved by 
pressing their captured foes into military service, either as fighting troops, or in 
corvée duties. Local administrators were usually kept at their posts or pressed 
into other special duties, having been suitably tattooed as a sign of their abject 
status.!? If the Tibetans themselves ever wondered at such extraordinary military 
successes, it would not be surprising if they attributed it in all seriousness to the 
miraculous power of the supreme ruler who ordained all things for the best. We 
may try and explain such concepts in mythological terms, but they for their part 
had no concept of myth. Their conversion to Buddhism, which once taken 
seriously could only appear as a rejection of all they had striven for, could hardly 
be expected to be easy. 


b. The Cultural Effects of Territorial Expansion 

The Tibetans as we know them today certainly do not come from a single 
racial stock, and the forbears of many of them in the early centuries that we are 
now considering were not yet Tibetan speaking. The Tibetan language as we 
know it from early inscriptions and surviving manuscripts (mainly from those 
fortuitously hidden away in a cave at Tun-huang) was certainly based upon the 
spoken language of the people of the Yarlung Valley and neighboring princi- 
palities that joined in the confederation established under gNam-ri srong- 
brtsan, if not already by his predecessors. However, not only would there already 
have been local dialectical variants, but one must also take into account the 
existence of oral traditions, recited by bards, where archaic forms of 
pronunciation were undoubtedly preserved. These considerations go a long way 
to explain the many irregularities of spelling in the manuscripts of the eighth 
and ninth centuries found in remote Central Asian sites. By contrast the several 
stone inscriptions from the same period standing in the Yarlung Valley and the 
general vicinity of Lhasa show remarkable regularity in their orthography. 
Those of us who are interested in the problem continue to wonder how to 
interpret the well-known story of how Srong-brtsan sgam-po sent a mission, 
headed by a minister named Thon-mi Sambhota, to India (usually understood 
as Kashmir) in order to establish a Tibetan alphabet by the suitable adaptation 


12 For other details of their treatment see Demiéville, op. cit., pp. 195-9n. 
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of an Indian script. Thon-mi Sambhota not only perfected an alphabet which is 
manifestly based upon an Indian Gupta script, but he also produced a grammar 
that consists largely of rules of spelling. This was presumably necessary for the 
reasons given above, namely that the Tibetan language was already being 
pronounced in different ways. Thus in some cases initial and final letters were 
pronounced, while in other cases they had lost their full phonetic value, very 
much the kind of situation that continues to exist today. The progress made by 
the Tibetans in the use of their new script would be quite as amazing as the speed 
of their military conquests, if it had not been invented until the early years of 
Srong-brtsan sgam-po’s reign. Moreover the prestige of China already stood high 
at the Tibetan court and the king was intent on obtaining a Chinese princess as 
bride. An embassy was sent to the Emperor T'al Tsung in 634 with this specific 
request. It was refused, while at the same time a Chinese bride was given to the 
chief of the T’u-yu-hun, a people who are probably identifiable with the 'A-zha 
of Tibetan accounts. In his wrath Srong-brtsan sgam-po attacked this neighbor- 
ing country so vigorously, causing losses to the Chinese who came to its 
assistance, that when he next sent an embassy to make peace, T’ai-tsung readily 
granted his wish and the Princess Wen-ch’eng duly reached Tibet in 641 as 
Srong-brtsan sgam-po’s bride. She is said to have instituted some cultural 
changes, such as persuading her royal husband to wear silk brocades rather than 
felt (or woolen homespun) and not surprisingly she detested the Tibetan practice 
of painting the face with red ocher. So the order was given that this should be 
allowed no more, presumably at the court. As we have already noted (IV.2.d), 
the people of Khotan, who did not suffer from their encroachments until 665, 
still knew these particular foes as the fearful “Red Faces.” More to the point one 
notes that the Chinese connection led to an increased interest in Chinese 
learning, amd young Tibetans of good family were sent to study at the Imperial 
College.'’ Despite such cultural contacts there never seems to have been any 
suggestion that the Tibetans might adopt the Chinese ideographic system of 
writing, as the Koreans and the Japanese had so readily done. It may be pointed 
out that in their case they were generally unaware of any other choice, while the 
Tibetans had other neighbors who were already fully literate in various styles of 
Gupta script. This again argues for still earlier Tibetan contacts with these 
neighbors, which is only to be expected, and this raises further the question 
whether writing was not already being experimented with in Tibet, and Thon- 
mi Sambhota’s main contribution was to bring order into the then existing 
variant styles. 

A possibly related matter is the Tibetan connection with Zhang-zhung, the 
ancient name of what is now regarded as western Tibet. Until the seventh 
century this was altogether a separate territory like the other outlying regions. 
Early in Srong-brtsan sgam-po’s reign it seems to have been forced into some 
kind of allegiance to the new Tibetan kingdom, for he accepted a Zhang-zhung 


18 These details are taken from the T’ang Annals; see Pelliot, Hzstozre Anctenne, pp. 3-5. 
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princess as one of his several wives.'* Thereafter there are several references in 
the Royal Annals to revolt, and it was not until the next century that it was 
finally absorbed into “greater Tibet” without further trouble.'!* In the 
organization of Tibet into districts and military areas which was completed after 
Srong-brtsan sgam-po’s death under the direction of his powerful minister mGar 
sTong-rtsan Yul-zung (died 667), Zhang-zhung is not included amongst the 
districts— of which there were five— but it appears in the list of military areas, 
divided into Upper and Lower Zhang-zhung, thus embracing the whole of 
western and northwestern Tibet presumably right up to the Kun-lun range.'6 
Whether the ancient kingdom of Zhang-zhung ever controlled or even lay claim 
to so vast an area toward the north may be doubtful, but it would not be the 
first time that imperialist administrators applied local names for administrative 
purposes to wider territory than that to which they had originally applied. But 
wherever the earlier boundaries may have been, ancient Zhang-zhung certainly 
bordered directly on northwestern India and the mountainous routes that 
crossed thence into Khotan and the whole Takla Makan area. It was inevitably 
included in the military reorganization of greater Tibet, because it was by these 
same far western routes that the Tibetans under the direction of the Great 
Minister mGar (named above) and thereafter his son, raided the city-states, 
Kashgar, Khotan and Kucha, between the years 660-80.'’ They thus approached 
Kashgar and Khotan by the same routes as used by Hsiian-tsang only a few 
decades earlier. In the course of these campaigns the Tibetans occupied Gilgit 
(Little Bolor) and Baltistan (Great Bolor).'* In this direction no new routes were 
being opened and it is a fair assumption that the kingdom of Zhang-zhung had 
maintained at least trading relations with their neighbors across the mountains 
to the west long before the Tibetans occupied their country. It can only have 
been people of Zhang-zhung who provided forced labor as guides and carriers 
for the Tibetan troops when they attacked in these directions. 

Zhang-zhung is of special interest in cultural matters for two reasons, firstly 
because the later followers of Bon assert that their religious teachings came from 
Ta-zig to Zhang-zhung and thence to the rest of Tibet, and secondly because 
they claim for the country a language of its own, from which their texts were in 


14 See G. Tucci, “The Wives of Srong-brtsan sgam-po,” pp. 121-6. 

15 For an attempt at more precision in this matter see G. Uray, “Notes on a Chronological 
Problem in the Old Tibetan Chronicle,” pp. 289-99. 

16 See G. Tucci, Preliminary Report on Two Scientific Expeditions in Nepal, pp. 75ff. and for a 
detailed discussion on the “Section on Law and State” in the “Sources of Buddhist Religion” (chos- 
byung) entitled mKhas-pat dga’-ston, completed by the Tibetan historian dPa'-bo gTsug-lag 
phreng-ba in 1565, whence the information is drawn, see G. Uray, “The Narrative of Legislation and 
Organization of the mKhas-pa’i dGa’-ston,” pp. 11-68. 

17 For succinct accounts of these Tibetan military ventures see G. L. Beckwith, “The Tibetan 
Empire in the West,” Tzbetan Studies in Honour of Hugh Richardson, pp. 30-8 and again G. Uray, 
“The Old Tibetan Sources of the History of Central Asia up to 751 A.D.: A Survey,” Prolegomena to 
the Sources on the History of Pre-Islamic Central Asia, pp. 275-304. 

18 The ancient name Bolor occurs in various spellings, e.g., Belur in Moslem sources, P’o-lii-lo in 
Chinese, etc. For more details of these campaigns see L. Petech, The Kingdom of Ladakh, pp. 9-12. 
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due course translated into Tibetan. They suggest in a composite literary work 
that was probably composed in the thirteenth to fourteenth century that Tibet 
under King Khri Srong-lde-brtsan sponsored Buddhism, while Zhang-zhung was 
striving to preserve Bon, which in the conflict with triumphant Buddhism went 
into general eclipse. It was at that time that many of their books were concealed 
in order to be discovered later as the “hidden treasure” of the later Bon tradition 
from the thirteenth century on. Apart from the historical problem of whether 
the final conflict between Tibet and Zhang-zhung occurred in the seventh or the 
eighth century,'? the whole trend of the story seems very doubtful. Even allowing 
for Khri Srong-lde-brtsan’s personal interest in Buddhism, Tibet could scarcely 
yet be regarded in the second half of the eighth century as a champion of 
Buddhism. Furthermore, such opposition as the new religion faced from the 
practitioners of indigenous religion, arose in Tibet itself and not in neighboring 
lands. A main point of conflict was likely to have been the royal cult, and here 
one gains the impression that an effort was made by those who directed the 
affairs of state to preserve this cult intact, as witnessed by the general tone of 
inscriptions at the royal tombs, while accepting the foundation of an occasional 
Buddhist temple and the presence of foreign monk-scholars, mainly from China 
(especially Tun-huang after it fell into Tibetan hands), India and probably also 
Nepal since it was by this route that visitors from India normally came. Tibet's 
first monastery (bSam-yas) was not completed until, probably, 779, and only 
about that time was the first formal ordination of Tibetan monks held. Even so, 
there are reliable accounts of opposition to earlier Buddhist ventures, especially 
toward the end of the reign of Khri |De-gtsug-brtsan (died 754) and during the 
early reigning years of his successor Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan. The opposition could 
easily arise from the mere presence of these strangers, especially when they 
arrived in large numbers and had to be maintained at public expense (see 
section V.1.d), but it is also likely that the priests of the indigenous cults saw 
their own position threatened, thus seeking the support of powerful protectors 
among those clan leaders who still showed little enthusiasm for the new faith. 
Little is known of indigenous religious practices, except for the mention of 
sacrificial rites at the tombs and on the occasion of oath-taking, when priests 
were regularly required. The telling of auguries was certainly practiced and 
there appears to have been a cult of local divinities. In retrospect the difficulties 
that the promoters of the new religion faced (and it is hardly easy, if indeed even 
possible, to introduce a new religion wholesale) were attributed either to evil 
ministers and to one king in particular, Glang-dar-ma, or to the local gods, 
doubtless referring to those who served them. In retrospect this opposition was 
identified rather misleadingly with Bon, a term never used to refer to 
pre-Buddhist Tibetan beliefs in the early period when they still represented the 
official religion of Tibet. They were generally referred to as chos, the very same 
term used quite understandably to translate dharma, thus later changing its 


19 This problem has been dealt with by G. Uray in his article, “Notes on a Chronological 
Problem,” already referred to above. 
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implied meaning from indigenous to (foreign) Buddhist religion. The term 
occurs several times on the inscription at Sad-na-legs’s tomb (quoted above) and 
there is no question what it there refers to. Another interesting term occurs, 
namely gYung-drung gi gTsug-lag, translated above as “Law of Eternity.” 
gYung-drung meaning “eternity” (Sanskrit: sandtana) normally refers to the 
svastika symbol, and as such is used by later Tibetans of all persuasions.” 
gTsug-lag was used by the early Buddhist translators with the meaning of 
“sacred word” (Sanskrit: drsa) and so as another rather general term for 
“religion.”?! The term Bon, earlier meaning a special category of priest in the 
indigenous religion, came into use with a changed meaning in that uncertain 
period of the history of central Tibet (late ninth to mid-eleventh century) to 
which we shall refer below. It then meant what it has continued to mean to this 
day, a form of Buddhism that may fairly be regarded as heretical, in that those 
who follow it have persisted in claiming that their religion was taught not by 
Sakyamuni Buddha, but by gShen-rab, likewise accepted as Buddha, and that it 
came not from India, but from Ta-zig and by way of Zhang-zhung. Such are the 
Bonpos, who have managed to hold their own down to the present day against 
the enormously more powerful representatives of orthodox Buddhism, while 
they are constantly and quite wrongly identified by other Tibetans, as well as 
by many modern outsiders, as the persistent practitioners of pre-Buddhist 
Tibetan religion. Historically their true origins are of considerable interest and 
immediately relevant to the early period with which we are now concerned. 

Their insistence that their religion, which we now frankly refer to as Bon, 
came originally from Ta-zig to Zhang-zhung, can very well be taken quite 
seriously. Later they may have plagiarized Buddhist texts, inserting artificial 
titles “in the language of Zhang-zhung” where the Buddhist text has a genuine 
title “in the language of India,’”’ but this was done because many of their early 
traditions were indeed received through Zhang-zhung. Nor would they have 
thought of inventing arbitrarily the claim that their teachings came originally 
from Ta-zig, aS it is scarcely a claim to impress other Tibetans, and it has 
nothing to commend it at all except the truth. Ta-zig, like so many other 
geographical terms in ancient times, was rather vague in application. It refers 
generally to the direction of Persia and often more specifically to the area 
immediately west of the Pamirs, namely Sogdiana and Bactria. When the name 
occurs, as it often does in Tibetan inscriptions and documents of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, it refers to the Arabs, whom the Tibetans had already 
encountered there in the latter part of the seventh century. The connections that 
the people of Zhang-zhung had with this area would inevitably go back to the 
pre-Muslim period, even to the latter days of the Kushana Empire, when this 
whole area still provided the main routes by which Buddhism was transmitted, 

20 By the Bonpos gYung-drung was later used as their equivalent of Vajra: e.g., gYung-drung- 
sems-dpa’ instead of rDo-rje sems-dpa’ (= Vajrasattva), in their plagiarizing of Buddhist 
texts. 


21 It occurs most frequently in the compound gT7sug-lag-khang, meaning any kind of religious 
building. See the MVP 9150-9157. 
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as we have seen in the previous chapter, from northwest India across Central 
Asia. It is not only conceivable, but by the nature of the case almost certain, that 
a knowledge of Buddhism, however rudimentary, would have been transmitted 
to the people of Zhang-zhung long before Buddhism was ever heard of in central 
Tibet. Moreover, Indian yogins, whether Buddhist or Hindu, are very likely to 
have penetrated these mountainous regions, thus laying the foundations of 
contemplative life on the Indian model, much as we find it described in such an 
early Bon text as “The Oral Traditions of Zhang-zhung” (Zhang-zhung snyan- 
rgyud ), which is certainly no later. plagiarism from orthodox Buddhist sources.” 
Lacking any organized structure for their religion as well as wealthy patrons, 
who could invite foreign scholars (as was later the case when Buddhism was 
introduced into central Tibet), the people of Zhang-zhung would assume that 
these religious beliefs and practices came from Ta-zig. They would have heard 
of the great teacher who had first promoted such doctrines and they might well 
have used for him the title gShen-rab (“best of holy beings’’).?> Furthermore, 
when later they learned more of Buddhism from other sources, namely as trans- 
mitted direct from India in the eighth century and later, remaining staunch in 
their own already established tradition, they would quite reasonably urge that 
this same religion must have reached India from Ta-zig and that Sakyamuni 
must be either a manifestation of gShen-rab or else just another religious teacher 
who was passing on gShen-rab’s teaching in his own name (Pl. 67).74 Only a 
theory such as this can explain the Bonpo claim that their religion comes 
originally from Ta-zig via Zhang-zhung and that all Buddhist teachings, 
whenever they have learned of them, are already theirs by right. 

We now come to the related problem of the language of Zhang-zhung from 
which their earlier teachings have supposedly been translated into Tibetan. Here 
one has to ask the question whether it was likely that old western Tibet would 
have possessed a non- Tibetan language, and if so what might it have been. 

The population of present-day Tibet is a complex amalgamation of various 
Asian peoples who have settled in the valleys, mainly in the south and southeast, 
of this high plateau, while nomadic races have continued to occupy the less 
fertile uplands to the north. Thus the actual origins of the Tibetans are for the 
most part lost sight of in the distant prehistorical period.*° The Tibetan 
language with its many dialects is generally classed as belonging to the Tibeto- 
Burman family, but little comparative study can be done satisfactorily on this 

22 See Snellgrove and Richardson, 4A Cultural History of Tibet, pp. 102-5. 

23 An alternative spelling gShen-rabs would mean “of the lineage of the gShen.” According to 
later Bon tradition gShen-rab is extolled on one occasion as the savior of Khri sTag-bu snya-gzigs, 
the grandfather of Srong-brtsan sgam-po, but there is no suggestion in the earlier records that 
gShen-rab was in any way connected with the cult of the Yarlung kings. For that reference see G. 
Uray, “The Narrative of Legislation,” pp. 37-8n. 

24 This sentence is not simply speculative comment, it represents the view adopted by present-day 
educated Bonpos, e.g., my friend and collaborator Lo-pén Tenzin Namdak in our work The Nine 
Ways of Bon. 


25 For a general account it is not possible to improve upon the section dealing with population in 
the first chapter of R. A. Stein's Tibetan Civilization. 
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group owing to the lack of early written records. Literary Tibetan as recorded 
from the eighth century onward preserves oral tradition of the earlier centuries, 
but since no other language in the whole group can claim even this antiquity for 
its written word, materials for comparison are clearly lacking.*° However, it 
would seem certain that the various waves of people who occupied Tibet, 
speaking early styles of Tibetan, came from the east, pressing ever further 
westward. They certainly penetrated at an early period deep into the Himalayan 
Range to the south, as is proved by the survival of ancient oral traditions, still 
intoned largely uncomprehendingly by the priests of the people now usually 
referred to as Gurungs and Tamangs, who live mainly on the southern side of the 
main range almost the whole length of present-day Nepal.?’ Is it therefore 
conceivable that those early Tibetan speakers did not also press westward up the 
main river valley of the Tsangpo (Brahmaputra) and so reach the land of Zhang- 
zhung? It is also significant that Tibetan dialects are still spoken far to the west 
of the boundaries of modern Tibet, not only throughout Ladakh, but also in 
Gilgit and Baltistan, now controlled by the Pakistan Government. These last 
extensions are doubtless due to the later pressure from the Tibetan side with 
their then clearly superior culture, probably from the tenth century onward, 
when Tibetan dynasties were well established at the far western limits of ancient 
Zhang-zhung. 

If the later Bonpos had not claimed that their “canonical” literature had been 
originally translated from the language of Zhang-zhung, the notion of a separate 
Zhang-zhung language would probably never have been entertained. But 
whereas orthodox Tibetan Buddhists can easily point to the existence of the 
many Sanskrit versions of texts from their canon, it is not so easy for the Bonpos 
to find their supposed Zhang-zhung originals. The language is found, to my 
knowledge only in titles, many of them quite artificially created, in mantras and 
in occasional unusual turns of phrase. I have no doubt that we are dealing with 
an old Tibetan dialect, which has borrowed a number of Indian words, either 
directly from their Indian neighbors in the earlier period or from Tibetan 
translations of Sanskrit works later on, where Sanksrit vocabulary, especially in 
mantras, 1s occasionally retained. The problem might have been made more 
complicated on account of the many artificial titles, supposedly in the language 
of Zhang-zhung, of texts purloined from the Tibetan Buddhist canon. However, 
it has been greatly eased by no less a person than the recently deceased 


26 I¢ is clearly impracticable to give a complete bibliography on the subject of ‘Tibetan linguistics. 
One should mention the many articles by R. K. Sprigg that have appeared in the BSOAS from the 
early 1950s onward and his article on “Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Comparison” in Linguistic 
Comparison in S.E. Asta and the Pacific. The latest comprehensive work is that of Austin Hale, 
Research on Tibeto-Burman Languages. For related languages in the Himalayan regions of modern 
Nepal see Kitamura, Nishida and Nishi, Tibeto-Burman Studies 1. Within the wider field of Sino- 
Tibetan languages one may note the work of Walter Simon; for a full bibliography of his 
publications see Asta Major, new series, X, pp. 1-8. One may mention also A Comparative Wora- 
List of Old Burmese, Chinese and Tibetan, by G. H. Luce. 

27 See Bernard Pignéde, Les Gurungs, chapter XV; also Andreas Hofer, Tamang Ritual 
Texts. 
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twenty-third Abbot of sMan-ri Monastery, who produced a Tibetan-Zhang- 
zhung Vocabulary, recently printed in Delhi. The true nature of the Zhang- 
zhung language is thus clearly revealed.”® There is also a Zhang-zhung alphabet, 
but despite its rather unusual appearance to anyone who is unfamiliar with the 
Indo- Tibetan ornate style of lettering known as lan-tsha, one observes that it is 
modeled letter by letter upon Thon-mi Sambhota’s alphabet of thirty letters. 
This is disappointing, for it would not have been at all surprising if some 
experiments in writing, based directly upon Indian models, had been tried first 
in Zhang-zhung. However, there is no proof that this was so, and the Bonpos 
clearly adopted with alacrity the official form of writing and of spelling when 
they began to put their own oral traditions together. 

We have already referred above to the administrative reorganization that was 
initiated in Greater Tibet a few years after the death of Srong-brtsan sgam-po 
when his former minister mGar had reestablished himself in power. Moreover 
from the year 650 onward records were kept of the main events of each year, 
such as the summer and winter residence of the king, the actions of state and 
official visits of the chief minister, notices of state gatherings, of foreign 
campaigns and visits by foreign dignitaries, deaths and burial ceremonies of 
members of the royal family and feudatory rulers, even notices of royal and 
ministerial hunts, which were doubtless elaborate affairs, the issuing of decrees 
and making of a census, reports of high treason, etc. That this system of yearly 
recording was not begun until some time after 650 is indicated by the existence 
of an introductory résumé of the main events recalled from the previous twenty 


28 This is a short work of 64 pages entitled sGra- yt don sdeb snang gsal sgron ma (Tibetan Zhang- 
zhung Dictionary). The language is said to be that of Zhang-zhung sMar, where sMar is probably to 
be identified with ancient Mar-yul (later confused with Mang-yul = Ladakh) referring to southern 
Tibet bordering on Dolpo but understood by the Bonpos to include a much larger area as in the days 
of ancient Zhang-zhung. This small “dictionary” together with another Bonpo work, entitled 
mDzod-phug: Basic Verses and Commentary, attributed to the Sage Dran-pa Nam-kha’ and 
published by Tenzin Namdak, have led to several reappraisals of the Zhang-zhung language. See 
Erik Haarh, The Zhang-zhung Language; A Grammar and Dictionary of the Unexplored Language 
of the Tibetan Bonpos. This is the most substantial work on the subject. There is also a short article 
by Helmut Hoffman, “Zhang-zhung: The Holy Language of the Tibetan Bon-po,” and a long well- 
researched appraisal by R. A. Stein, “La langue zhang-zhung du Bon organisé." All are agreed that 
the language must be basically Tibeto-Burman, but we can probably be even more precise and call it 
a dialect of Tibetan. Haarh and Hoffmann tend to accept the available vocabulary for what it claims 
to be, namely genuine Zhang-zhung language with Indian borrowings, while Stein draws attention to 
the artificiality of much of the later Bonpo vocabulary, created as it clearly was mainly from Tibetan 
and Sanskrit in order to find equivalents for Buddhist technical terms and proper names. The issue 
was confused long ago by F. W. Thomas, who published the text of a Tun-huang scroll in an 
unknown language (JRAS 1933, pp. 405-10), identifying it as the language of Zhang-zhung for no 
other reason than the Tibetanlike appearance of some of the terms. However, other related 
languages must have been in use in the northeastern extremes of the Tibetan empire and it seems to 
be following a “red herring” too far in order to suggest that this might be a separate dialect of the 
Zhang-zhung language, as Helmut Hoffmann seems to suggest in his article mentioned above. He 
assumes quite explicitly that ancient Zhang-zhung covered “the area now styled West, North and 
Northeastern Tibet including parts of the present Indian Himalayas and the western districts of the 
actual kingdom of Nepal,” all controlled from its “center and capital” of Khyung-lung dNgul-mkhar 
in the upper Sutlej Valley! On such a theory a great Zhang-zhung “empire” would then have 
preceded the Tibetan one. This is surely fantasy. 
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years. These records are known only from copies that were made for the Tibetan 
administration in Tun-huang probably as late as the mid-ninth century. Also 
surviving from the same date is a copy of the “Chronicle,” to which reference has 
already been made, recording ancient traditions in a kind of epic style which 
relate to the early foundation of the line of Yarlung kings in earlier centuries as 
well as to later events of the better-known historical period. The difference in 
style between the curt notices in the ‘Annals” and the “epic” interpretation of 
them which is provided by the “Chronicle” may be briefly illustrated by 
reference to the dismissal and execution by Khri ’Dus-srong in 698 of his chief 
minister mGar Khri-'bring. This is an interesting case of a Tibetan king, who 
nominally assumed power as a mere child (he was probably three years old), 
succeeding in early manhood in gaining personal control of state affairs, which 
could only be achieved by the elimination of his all-powerful mentor. He himself 
died (possibly violently) a few years later at the early age of twenty-nine. 


It was the Bird Year (697): the Mighty One (6 Tsan- po) was residing at Bal-po 
and an embassy from Ce-dog-pan came to pay respects. In the winter he 
resided at the Red Crag Estate while the Assembly (or Council) stayed at 
’‘On-gyi-’a-ga. Thus one year passed. 

It was the Dog Year (698): in the summer the Mighty One went to the north 
as a diversion (for hunting). In the winter the Great Minister Khri-’bring 
seized the Chinese General Thug-pu-shi, having invited him to Tsong-ka-che- 
chung. That same winter, having disgraced mGar, the Mighty One went 
abroad. 

It was the Hog Year (699): the Mighty One was abroad in summer at 
Bri’u-tang in Bal-po. The Chinese envoy Je’u-zhang-sho came to pay his 
respects. In winter the Mighty One resided at Mar-ma of Dold and he sent to 
his right-hand man a memorial and presents. A record was made of the 
possessions of that one (presumably mGar) who had been disgraced at the 
“Bird Estate” of sGregs. 


With this we may contrast the reference in the “Chronicle”: 


When mGar fell from favor, the Mighty One ‘Dus-srong sang this song: 


O at the very beginning in the most ancient times 
All was so well ordered beneath the zenith blue. 
Upon this earthly surface the sky did not collapse 
Nor did the earth cave in. 


The sun shone in the sky, the earth was nicely warm. 

Our arrows are plumed with feather. How good they are to see! 
If you let them fly, the deer lie dead. 

When deer are slain, then men have food. 


O but recently the earth-bound beetle 

Tried to be like a bird, tried to fly in the sky. 

It has not wings for such flight, and even if it had, 

The zenith blue is much too high; it could not pass the clouds. 
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Neither reaching the heavens nor regaining the earth, 

Neither high enough nor low enough, it serves as food for the hawk. 
In the small land of the Little Bird, a subject hoped to be lord. 

The son of mGar hoped to be'lord like a frog which hopes to fly.”9 


We are not primarily concerned with the identification of placenames and 
personal names, but one should note that Bal-po normally refers to Nepal, 
which in these early times comprised little more than what is nowadays the 
central Kathmandu (or Nepal) Valley. This small country was certainly subject 
to its more powerful neighbor to the north: it may seem surprising that kings of 
Tibet should choose this comparatively low-lying valley (4270 feet above sea 
level) as their summer residence, but it may seem equally surprising that they 
should elect to spend the depth of winter in the heart of Tibet. °° 

The Annals continue up to the year 763, using only the twelve-year cycle of 
animal names to count the years.°! Thus they served as an historical framework 
for the later period, in that one could identify a particular animal year in which 
a well-known event occurs. Thus one could refer to the Dragon Year in which 
Khri 'Dus-srong died, distinguishing it from all the other Dragon Years which 
occurred every twelve years. Once started, these Annals clearly provided a sense 
of historical continuity essential to any well-organized administration, and it was 
presumably for this reason that they were copied at the various administrative 
centers, of which Tun-huang was one.* It would seem clear that the main use of 
the new system of writing, established early in Srong-brtsan sgam-po’s reign, was 
administrative, and already by the second half of the seventh century the whole 
machinery of government must have depended on the written word. The 
fragmented remains from Tun-huang are among the earliest surviving Tibetan 
literary material, but since they are abbreviated copies of reports of yearly events 


29 Translated trom DTH, pp. 18 and 118-9; the verses were translated previously in A Cultural 
History of Tibet, pp. 62-3. 

30 See G. Tucci, MBT II, pp. 34-5, where he argues strongly against Bal- po (= Nepal) as a royal 
residence. See also Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa, fn. on pp. 185-6 and pp. 200-1; here Bal-po is 
suggested as the identification for a place known as Pa-pou in a Chinese itinerary of the eighth 
century, where this place is described as “beyond Lhasa and south of the Tsangpo River.” As for 
other places mentioned in our excerpt Ce-dog- pan seems to be unidentified. Tsong-ka-che-chung 
might be translated as Greater and Lesser Tsong-ka. Mar-ma of Dol(d) could refer to ancient Mar. 
yul, which borders upon Dolpo to the south; it could also be identical with Zhang-zhung sMar, which 
would have embraced this area. The “small land of the little bird” must be a reference to the “Bird 
Estate” (bya-tsal) of sGregs, where mGar Khri-'bring met his end. As for personal names, a signifi- 
cant one is that of the Khagan of Ton-ya-bgo, who is identified as a chief of the western Turks who 
was then subject to the Tibetans. See G. Uray, “The Old Tibetan Sources” (already quoted), p. 281. 

31 It was not until 1027 that the Chinese system of a sixty-year cycle, produced by combining the 
five elements (earth, tron, water, wood, fire) to the twelve animals, came into general use in Tibet. 
See Claus Vogel, “On Tibetan Chronology” and Dieter Schuh, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
libetischen Kalenderrechnung. That the Tibetans knew of the existence of such a system in China is 
proved by their use of it on the Treaty Pillar of 821/3. See H. E. Richardson, “The Sino-Tibetan 
Treaty Inscription,” JRAS 1978, p. 146. 

52 See G. Uray, “L’annalistique et la pratique bureaucratique au Tibet ancien,” for a discussion of 
the purposes served by the Royal Annals and of the form in which they have survived. 
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made within a short time of their actual occurrence, they prove that the originals 
must have been composed some two centuries earlier than the date of the actual 
manuscripts (mid-ninth century). As for inscriptions carved on stone pillars, 
none has been found dating earlier than the reign of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan, 
although they frequently refer back to events in previous reigns. Thus their 
information and that provided by the Annals help greatly in checking the later 
Tibetan histories, whose Buddhist authors tended to retell events in accordance 
with their own wishful thinking. 


c. Early Situations Leading to the Later Emergence of rNying-ma-pas 

and Bonpos 

In the judgement of any matter contemporary evidence has an immediate 
claim upon one’s hearing, and in the matter of the conversion of Tibet to 
Buddhism the royal inscriptions and edicts of the eighth and ninth centuries 
relating to Buddhist foundations and early Buddhist texts of more or less the 
same period, which were fortuitously preserved at Tun-huang, command 
undoubted respect. From the thirteenth century onward, when the Tibetans 
began to get into some kind of coherent order the vast amount of religious 
literature of all kinds that had accumulated from the preceding centuries, they 
proved themselves competent historians. The great scholar Bu-ston (1290-1364) 
to whom much credit goes for the final arrangement of the Tibetan Buddhist 
Canon into its two parts of “translated Buddha-word” (bKa’-'gyur, pronounced 
‘“Kanjur’) and “translated treatises” (bsTan-'gyur, pronounced “Tenjur”) was 
not only a voluminous writer on doctrinal matters, but also. the author of a 
history of Buddhism in India and of its introduction into Tibet. Probably the 
main credit for the establishing of scholarly traditions goes to the leading lamas 
of the Sa-skya Order, which may be dated to the foundation of their chief 
monastery (Sa-skya) in 1073. Throughout the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries they systematized their received teachings, wrote works of exegesis and 
produced some of the earliest historical works. Specially worthy of mention are 
the “Blue Annals” (Deb-ther sngon- po), produced during the last years of his life 
by the great scholar gZhon-nu-dpal, also known as 'Gos Lo-tsa-ba (1392-1481). 
Both this work and that of Bu-ston are available in English translation.*> These 
historical writers made use of an earlier work attributed to gSal-snang of sBa, 
who was a minister of Khri Srong-Ilde-brtsan toward the end of the eighth 
century, but since it ends with the visit of AtiSa to Tibet, who died in 1042, part 
of it at least cannot possibly be earlier than this. ** 

It is conceived primarily as an account of the events surrounding the founda- 
tion of bSam-yas, the first Tibetan monastery, and it may have begun precisely 
as this, later undergoing further legendary embellishments as well as the 


33 See the Bibliography. Bu-ston’s account of the “first diffusion” of Buddhism begins in Vol. 2, 
pp. 181ff. and that of gZhon-nu-dpal in Vol. I, pp. 35ff. 

34 It is chus known as sBa-bzhed (‘The sBa Ascription”); the Tibetan text with a résumé of the 
contents was published by R. A. Stein. 
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addition of later events. It already adopts the general tendentious line of nearly 
all later Tibetan historians, who wish to see the early stages of the conversion of 
Tibet as primarily an Indian work, thus discounting as far as possible Central 
Asian and Chinese influences. The writings of this later period (twelfth century 
onward), which present in their own curious ways a more balanced account of 
events, are the quasihistorical compilations of the rNying-ma-pas and the 
Bonpos, as these both had a special interest in preserving traces of the other side 
of the picture. The rNying-ma-pas represent a rather haphazard grouping of 
those who held firm to the earlier Buddhist traditions dating from the eighth 
century and continuing unrecordedly after the end of the Tibetan kingdom the 
following century. They certainly found themselves threatended by the 
promoters of what is referred to in Tibetan histories as the “second diffusion” of 
Buddhism, when undoubtedly authentic traditions were reintroduced from 
India from the end of the tenth century on the initiative of the kings of Western 
Tibet and spread rapidly over the rest of the country. Finding the authenticity of 
their teachings challenged by these later generations of scholars who could point 
to extant Sanskrit versions direct from India and Nepal as the sources for their 
translations, they began to close ranks and sought their authority in the person 
of Padmasambhava, one of several Indian yogins who had visited Tibet during 
the earlier period and whose name (meaning “Lotus-Born’’) had become 
associated with the superhuman insight and the extraordinary miraculous 
powers of a “Second Buddha” (Pls. 65, 72). Several hagiolatrous versions of his 
life story were composed, representing him as the one true converter of Tibetans 
to Buddhism and giving by implication unquestioned authority to any teachings 
promulgated in his name.** Many texts must have survived amongst the 
now self-styled “Old Order” (rNying-ma) but many more were composed often 
from earlier fragmentary material and then conveniently. refound as “hidden 
treasure” (gter-ma), which had supposedly been concealed at the time of the 
persecution of Buddhism under the renegade king Glang-dar-ma. It is not 
unlikely that ancient texts of such a kind were found, but the number grew 
enormously in volume from the thirteenth century onward, usually associated 
with the name of some famous discoverer (gter-gton). One of these, O-rgyan 
gling-pa, produced a work entitled the “Fivefold Set of Authoritative Scrolls” 
(bKa’-thang sde-lnga), consisting of the scrolls of ‘““Gods and Demons,” of 
“Kings,” of “Queens,” of “Translators and Scholars,” and of “Ministers.’”°* Some 


35 Entitled the Padma thang-yig (‘Lotus Scroll'’), one such exists in French translation by G. C. 
Toussaint. This has since been translated into English (see Bibliography). On these works generally 
see Mile A. M. Blondeau, “Analysis of the Biographies of Padmasambhava According to Tibetan 
Tradition: Classification of Sources,” in Studies in Honour of Hugh Richardson, pp. 45-52. 

86 Whether actually discovered as such or not, these texts are referred to as “scrolls,” since it was 
known that some of the earliest Tibetan literary works, as in fact found amongst the Tun-huang 
collections, were written on actual scrolls— often reused Chinese scrolls, for the Tibetans were short 
of paper. The scrolls of the Kings and of the Ministers contain some interesting quasihistorical 
material. The Queens’ Scroll was edited and translated into German by Berthold Laufer some 
seventy years ago with the title Der Roman etner tibetischen K6nigin. The central point of this story 
is the attempt of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan’s queen, Tshe-spong-ma, to seduce the monk-translator 
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of these show a clear knowledge of quite valid early traditions, as in the case of 
the inscription of Sad-na-legs quoted above (V.i.a) or in the series of questions 
on doctrine put by Khri Srong-lde-brtsan to Padmasambhava at the beginning 
of the scroll of “Translators and Scholars”: what is the nature of the universe, 
how do Buddhas of the past, present and future become manifest, what are the 
different ways ( ya@na) toward buddhahood, what is the difference between sutras 
and tantras, what about the diffusion and the eclipse of the doctrine, what is the 
universal basis of mind and the various categories associated with it? This follows 
the pattern of similar sets of questions, known about thanks to the survival of 
such manuscripts in the Tun-huang collections, sent by Khri Srong-lde-brtsan to 
Indian and Chinese Buddhist scholars (see V.2.b). Here they are all duly 
answered by Padmasambhava in generally acceptable Mahayana terms until we 
come to the last item (chapter 24 of the text), the analysis of the universal basis 
of mind, which is explained in terms of teachings known as the Great Fulfillment 
(rDzogs-chen). Mind is primordially pure (ka-dag), becoming manifest in its 
“Glorious Body” (sambhoga-kaya) as light of five colors, embodied as the 
fivefold Buddha manifestation, subsumed as the Supreme Buddha Samanta- 
bhadra. Recognized as such, it is perfect enlightenment and the great fulfill- 
ment. Unrecognized for what it essentially is, it appears to erring beings as the 
condition of the Five Evils, which maintain the eternal revolutions of pheno- 
menal existence (samsara). Essentially it transcends all conception of nirvana 
and samsara; in it nothing arises and nothing is brought to rest; it transcends all 
concepts of subject and object; there is no such thing as Buddha and no such 
thing as living being; there is nothing definable whatsoever, but if one must 
define it momentarily in words, then it is the pure essence which is realized 
spontaneously in its own self-nature.*”? I would understand this as a perfectly 
legitimate development of the theories of the Mind Only school, but despite the 
use of negative terms, the later Tibetan philosophical schools regarded such 
teachings as heretical in that they appear to assert the existence of a real 
transcendent absolute, thus conflicting with the more negative interpretations of 
Madhyamaka dialectics, which came into vogue with the second diffusion of 
Buddhist teachings in Tibet. Here we certainly have interpretations of the final 
truth of Buddhism, which were being taught in Tibet in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, cast in the form of questions and answers that were also in general use 
in that early period. 

Although the later followers of the Old Order accept the Tibetan Buddhist 
Canon, as composed in the fourteenth century of works translated mainly from 
Sanskrit, the authenticity of which could be proved, they have preserved their 
own set of tantras, which clearly go back to the earlier period and of which 


Vairocana. The Scroll of Gods and Demons has been analyzed very well indeed by Mme A.-M. 
Blondeau in a long article, “Le lha-'dre bka’-than,” in Etudes tibétaines dédiées a la mémoire de 
Marcelle Lalou, pp. 29-126 

37 Tibetan: de ltar med-pa't snying-po la / re zhig tshig gis gtan bab nas / ngo-bo nyid ni ka-dag 
la / rang- bzhin nytd-du lhun-grub- bo / (fo, 72f.). 
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Sanskrit originals could not always be produced.** We shall refer to these again 
below (V.2.c), but in the meantime it is important to observe that while there 
can have been no actual break in transmission between the so-called first and 
second diffusions of Buddhism in Tibet, there was no longer any controlling 
authority in the form of known aristocratic patrons or yet of any self-constituted 
religious order. As we have observed, the proper transmission of religious 
teachings from master to pupil as a regulated system was regarded as essential 
for the validity of any Buddhist teachings that one held, and where this could 
not be shown the teachings were called into question. Extraordinary inventive- 
ness was shown in the creation of such spiritual successions and in this respect 
full credit must be given to the later Bonpos for the thoroughness with which 
they set to work. 

Just as those who tried to remain faithful to forms of Buddhism transmitted in 
Tibet in the earlier period from the eighth century onward found themselves 
threatened by the representatives of the so-called second diffusion, so the still 
earlier “men of religion” found themselves threatened already in the eighth 
century, when Buddhist teachers were invited from India and the whole basis for 
the earlier beliefs and traditions began to be undermined. As the followers of the 
older Buddhist traditions made common cause and established themselves 
eventually as the rNying-ma (“Old”) Order, so the still earlier representatives of 
religion, who were not converted to the new ways, banded together as followers 
of Bon, an old term coined with a new meaning, which was from now on 
adopted as distinct from Chos, recently used to translate Dharma, and began to 
sort out their various branches and lineages. The branches (for which they used, 
significantly, the newly coined Tibetan term theg-pa in the sense of Sanskrit 
yana, meaning “way” or “vehicle’”’) came to be arranged as nine, since the 
rNying-ma-pas used the same number, presumably suggested by multiplying 
three (the number of Indian Buddhist yanas) again by three. An earlier 
arrangement of these Tibetan religious beliefs and practices seems to have 
existed with the name of “four portals and the treasury as fifth” (sgo bzhz mdzod 
Inga), comprising (i) the higher teaching of sages who withdraw from the world, 
(11) monastic life, (iii) tantric ritual based upon textual traditions, and (iv) rites 
for placating and subduing local divinities of all kinds, as well as the spirits of the 
dead, with sacrifices and ransom-offerings.*® There are thus strong indications 


38 The term “authentic” is inevitably used in a rather relative sense, viz., relative to what the Indian 
teachers of Tibetan seekers after truth regarded as authentic in the last period of Indian Buddhism 
(tenth to twelfth centuries). There are many Buddhists still, who refuse to accept Mahayana develop- 
ments as authentic, and likewise many followers of the Mahayana who are loath to accept certain 
tantras as genuine Buddha-Word. One may note that educated Bonpos use this as an argument 
against their fellow Tibetan Buddhists. Precisely what is the authentic Buddha- Word? 

39 The elaboration of all this early material can best be illustrated by reference to Samten G. 
Karmay’s admirable work, The Treasury of Good Sayings; A Tibetan History of Bon. This is an 
edition and translation of part of the work of a remarkable Bon scholar, bKra-shis rGyal-mtshan 
(died 1935), who amassed his materials from some of the earliest known Bonpo sources. For a list of 
what was surely a summary of pre-Buddhist indigenous Tibetan religion, see p. 31. The material was 
all later included in the first three “ways” of Bon, see my edition, The Nine Ways of Bon, pp. 24-115. 
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that Buddhism, as we have already described it in the previous chapter, was 
familiar to the Tibetans in its Central Asian forms before the seventh century, 
and it is not unlikely that Buddhist teachers were known in Tibet long before the 
Tibetan royal family began to take an interest in them. The area in which the 
later Bonpos place their teachings covers precisely the regions that we have been 
dealing with, namely Ta-zig (usually written as sTag-gzig), *° Tho-gar 
(Tocharistan, rather vague in area but certainly Central Asian), Gilgit 
(Bru-zha), China, and with frequent mention of such people as the Sumpa, the 
‘A-zha and the Mi-nyag. Their insistence that their teachings came from the 
direction of Ta-zig is surely explained by the fact that Buddhism, as well as other 
religions, notably Manicheism and Christianity, came from the same direction. *! 
Such beliefs, instilled over the course of perhaps two or more centuries, would 
not have been easily changed, when Buddhist teachers began to arrive in Tibet 
direct from India in the eighth century. The first obvious deduction was that 
these teachings, for they were immediately recognized as similar, must have 
reached India also from the direction of Ta-zig. In order to justify this position it 
was essential to establish lines of transmission, as it was on this basis that 
authenticity was asserted by all who followed the new (Buddhist) teachings. For 
all the indigenous religious rites, the validity of which they had never denied, 
this was unnecessary, as it seemed to be expected only where the transmission of 
literary works was also involved. It is interesting to note that they therefore 
established lineages for three classes of religious life, monastic discipline, tantric 
teachings and the way of Great Fulfillment (rDzogs-chen), the very forms of 
Buddhism which were being offered to the people of Tibet in the eighth century 
from the Chinese and Central Asian side as well as from the Indian.*” In drawing 


40 The earlier spelling, as attested on inscriptions, is certainly Ta-zhig, which represents quite 
adequately in Tibetan script the pronunciation of the name as it would have been heard by them. 
Occurring as Tazikistan in the USSR, the name has scarcely changed through the centuries, 
although the area of its application may have varied. The spelling sTag-gztg as adopted by the 
Bonpos, consisting of the two Tibetan words for “tiger” (stag, pronounced “‘ta”) and “leopard” ( gzig, 
pronounced “‘zig’’) is entirely artificial, and suggests a naive effort at producing a strange spelling 
with a supposed aura of antiquity. On the equally naive claim of the Bonpos to have produced the 
Tibetan alphabet, see S. G. Karmay, op. cit., pp. 28-30. One may find here also the suggestion that 
Bon was adopted as the name of their all-embracing religion because of its close resemblance to Bod, 
meaning “Tibet.” It is noteworthy how readily they accepted the term chos in its new meaning of 
Buddhist religion, although it was still used on royal inscriptions in the eighth and ninth centuries 
clearly referring to pre-Buddhist Tibetan religion. 

41 No evidence is available to date to suggest that Bon has been influenced by Manicheism and 
Christianity except in so far as Buddhist institutions in Central Asia may already have been 
influenced. Religious dress and music have been affected by influences from the west. Certain 
Tibetan Buddhist ceremonies such as the “Life Consecration” (tshe-dbang), where consecrated 
species (small pellets of roasted barley flour and sips of alcohol) are distributed to the congregation to 
reinforce their “life-force” (bla), suggest a non-Buddhist origin, but textual evidence of any such 
connection is unlikely to be found. A recent article by G. Uray, “Tibet's connections with Nestorian- 
ism and Manicheism in the eighth to tenth centuries,” draws attention to the paucity of clear literary 
evidence. 

42 Concerning these lineages see S. G. Karmay, op. cit., pp. 35ff. Similar material will be found in 
Sources for a History of Bon, compiled and edited (Tibetan texts only) by Tenzin Namdak, fos. 
114-140 and 186-237. Having worked on these texts, I wonder if they are worth publishing except for 
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up their lineages in support of their main thesis of the origin of all these 
teachings, the future Bonpos drew upon Central Asian traditions, elaborated in 
the legendary manner that few of their fellow-countrymen would have found at 
all strange. Thus in order to assert the priority of their teachings, they placed the 
life of gShen-rab in the very remote past and they had no hesitation of according 
lives of considerable length to many of their teachers of the past. In some cases 
they may even have been deliberately outdoing the Buddhists who claimed 
unusually long lives for the earlier Great Adepts (mahasiddhas) of Indian 
tradition. The whole range of pre- Buddhist practice was claimed by them as well 
as all that had been learned of Buddhism from West and Central Asian sources. 
The claim to the Buddhist part of their heritage has never been generally 
acknowledged by others, and thus they have been misleadingly regarded as the 
representatives of pre-Buddhist Tibetan religion only, although the term Bon 
was in fact not generally in use in the early period with the meaning of 
indigenous Tibetan religion.* It simply referred to a type of priest. One needs to 
bear in mind that in the time of the “religious kings” (in actuality: Khri Srong- 
Ide-brtsan, Sad-na-legs and Ral-pa-can) of the eighth and ninth centuries, the 
vast majority of Tibetans continued to follow the customs of their ancestors, 
namely pre-Buddhist practices. As already observed the entirely non-Buddhist 
royal cult continued to be centered on the tombs of the kings well into the ninth 
century, whether these same kings took any great interest in Buddhism or not. In 
their midst there were a minority of convinced religious practitioners, namely 
indigenous priests who remained in constant demand, indigenous providers of 
perhaps only partly understood Buddhist teachings, Indian and Nepalese 
teachers who claimed to teach orthodox Buddhism based on reliable Indian 
sources, Indian yogins who were transmitting Buddhist tantric tradition, usually 
orally, and monks and religious teachers of Central Asian and Chinese origin, 
who were transmitting Buddhist teachings that were strongly influenced by the 


their linguistic interest. The substance is already contained —more briefly—in S. G. Karmay's 
publication. With our now superior knowledge of the true place of origin of Buddhism and the 
general directions of its diffusion—a knowledge that has only been acquired, thanks to the labors 
mainly of a few European scholars, since the last century — we may at first wonder at the ignorance of 
others concerning the origins of the religion they profess, but in the special conditions of Central 
Asia, where several different religious and cultural traditions were all passing from West to East, the 
general assumption of the Bonpos of the western origin of their amalgamated teachings does not 
seem so surprising. 

48 The equating of pre-Buddhist Tibetan practices with the religion later known as Bon has led to 
absurd misunderstandings. See for example Helmut Hoffmann, The Religions of Tibet, pp. 73-4: “It 
is clear from their characteristics and their clothing that the Bon-po were typical Shamanists. Hence- 
forth animal sacrifices were forbidden to them, and they had to use substitutes in place of animal 
victims. But, as we have already seen in our first chapter, it was not possible to extirpate animal 
sacrifices altogether. The Bon-po—riding on oxen and donkeys— were banished to barren lands 
along the frontiers of Tibet, and this was important as having a great influence on subsequent 
religious history, because even down to the present day the Bon religion has maintained itself in the 
northern and eastern frontier districts, where it still has self-sufficient communities with numerous 
monasteries.” This book was originally published (in German) in 1956 before anything reliable was 
known about the actual nature of Bon religion, as still practiced. A more cogent reason for the 
flourishing of Bonpo monasteries in eastern Tibet until the mid-twentieth century is given on p. 473. 
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long roundabout route they had followed and especially perhaps by Chinese 
Buddhism, which had already developed a flavor of its own. No contemporary 
description, even if it existed, could be expected to keep track of all these varied 
trends, and all the subsequent accounts, produced only when the general 
situation seemed to have clarified somewhat, are liable to describe events from 
the inevitably biased viewpoint of later established traditions. In this respect the 
less coherent accounts as preserved by the later rNying-ma and Bon compilers of 
supposedly ancient traditions, give a truer impression of that earlier period than 
the more simplified version, which came to be generally accepted by Tibetan 
historical writers, of the new schools, established as part of the second diffusion 
of Buddhism, when the whole bias was in favor of teachings imported direct 
from India. 

Thus the “Fivefold Set of Scrolls” (6Ka’-thang sde-lnga) in their references to 
Bon give a more accurate impression of the earlier situation just because of their 
apparent incoherences. Likewise the legendary biographies of Padmasambhava, 
while oversimplifying (and thus falsifying) the various religious trends existing in 
the earlier period, in that far too much is ascribed to the person of their 
particular religious hero, nevertheless preserve allusions to real situations of 
which scarcely a trace is found in the later more orthodox accounts.** This is well 
illustrated by a passage from the Padma thang- yig: 


Then the King of Tibet (Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan) thought to himself: 


“I have wanted to establish these Tibetan lands in religion (chos) 

And much has been achieved in the way of images and temples, 

But as for obtaining scriptures and translators of religious works, 

Although I have found them and sent the wise and intelligent ones to 
India where they find excellent scriptures, 

The ministers who are well disposed to Bon are jealous of this religion. 

They refuse it their approval and so I have had to dismiss it. 

Whether one may consider Bon religion or not, I have thought that it 
should be translated. 

I have summoned a sage (gShen-bon) from the land of Zhang-zhung, 
and so put Thang-nag bon-po with the Sage Sha-ri dBu-chen. 

They have translated the four-volume Klu-’bum in the Avalokite$vara 
Temple. 

So now it is said that I am propagating Bon teachings. 

It is said that my tomb should be built at Mu-ri of Don-mkhar 


44 Here honorable mention must be made of an early work of Helmut Hoffmann, Quellen zur 
Geschichte der tibetischen Bon-Religion. This consists largely of extracts from Buddhist works 
referring to Bon, carefully edited and translated. I draw upon it unhesitatingly for present purposes. 
The present extract will be found in German translation on pp. 259-60 (slightly amended in my 
version) and the Tibetan text on p. 356. One may note in agreement with the author that such 
references to Bon in Buddhist texts correspond to the references to heretical views in orthodox 
Christian works, where fair treatment of the opponent is hardly to be expected. The first chapter of 
Helmut Hoffmann’s book also provides an admirable survey of pre-Buddhist Tibetan religion. I only 
question whether this may be correctly referred to as “old Bon religion” in any valid historical 
sense. 
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since such tombs are a Bon custom, 

So I have ordered my Bon ministers to build this tomb. 

It is said that I should build a stupa on the hill (named) Crest-nose, 
since such stupas are a religious custom, 

So I have ordered my religious ministers to build one.” 


The ambivalence of the king’s attitude, which is so clearly expressed here, is 
confirmed by the different content of the inscriptions, whether relating to a 
Buddhist establishment or to his personal position as ruler of Tibet. This is 
deliberately obscured in the later orthodox accounts. Nor would they ever admit 
that he may have sponsored translations of Bon texts. Here we return to the 
problem of the nature of the Zhang-zhung language and the possible existence of 
a form of writing in Tibet before the seventh century. This last must remain an 
open question until other evidence becomes available. In the circumstances 
under immediate consideration it 1s possible that the text referred to here, as 
well as others, had been written in Zhang-zhung dialect, using the new Tibetan 
script, in the seventh century, and was then “translated” into central Tibetan 
style (viz., the approved systematized form of spelling) in the following century. 
As for the actual work named, the Klu-’bum or “Hundred Thousand Snake- 
Divinities,”” which is known from editions already published in German at the 
end of the last century,* it is clear that it is pervaded by Buddhist thought and 
Buddhist terminology, just as the present writer would expect, if Bon was indeed 
from its inception a composite religious development, drawing heavily on 
Buddhist sources before any central interest was taken in the new religion. 
Others have expressed disappointment that Bon literature does not clearly 
represent pre-Buddhist religion in Tibet.*® There is something contradictory in 
this view; the earliest self-declared Bon literature proves to be exactly what 
present-day Bonpos say it is, namely a form of Buddhism, however heterodox we 
may judge it.*? It is manifestly not what its later Buddhist opponents, who have 
seldom taken the trouble to study Bon literature, have often taken it for, namely 
the old indigenous religion of Tibet, against which the new religion had to 
struggle. How should we feel disappointed, when we discover that there is indeed 
a large measure of truth in what the Bonpos themselves have always claimed? 
That they seemingly plagiarized Buddhist literature throughout subsequent 
centuries in no way detracts from their well-substantiated claim that Bon was a 


45 A. Schiefner, Das Wezisse Naga-Hunderttausend, and B. Laufer, Klu-’bum bsdus-pa't snying- 
po, an inaugural dissertation given at Leipzig University (Berlin, 1897). See also Marcelle Lalou, “Le 
culte des naga.” 

46 See e.g., Helmut Hoffmann, The Religions of Tibet, pp, 15-16. 

47 The persistent use of the term Bon to refer to all pre-Buddhist Tibetan rites makes a statement 
such as this difficult to formulate. See e.g., the excellent article by R. A. Stein, “Du récit au rituel 
dans les manuscrits tibétains de Touen-houang,” in Etudes tibétaines, pp. 479-547. In his first 
Sentence the author states that the rituals he is about to analyze belong indisputably to Bonpo 
religion and he is clearly using the term here in the sense later given to it by Tibetan Buddhists. One 
must repeat: the activities of bon and gshen as functionaries of early Tibetan religion is one thing; a 
constituted Bon religion is another. 
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form of Buddhism from the start.*® In their view this would give them a natural 
right to claim all Buddhist literature, from whichever direction it might come, 
as rightfully theirs. Such a clarification of the early nature of Bon leads at once 
to a better understanding of the very confusing religious situation that existed in 
Tibet during the eighth and ninth centuries, not to mention the following ones, 
of which so much less can be known. To begin with, the close relationship known 
to exist between Bonpos and rNying-ma-pas (as they were both called only later) 
becomes much easier to understand. Both gave a ready acceptance to Buddhist 
teachings received from the Central Asian side, thus finding themselves in 
opposition to what may be described as the “Indian Party.” 

They differ from more orthodox Buddhists in their joint possession of the 
teachings known as the Great Fulfillment (rDzogs-chen), in their separate 
possession of groups of tantras that were excluded from the later Tibetan 
Buddhist Canon, and in their tardy development of monastic orders, both 
preserving a long tradition of noncelibate religious practice. This last is found in 
other Tibetan religious orders, except for the self-proclaimed “reformed” ones, 
the bKa’-gdams-pa (pronounced “Ka-dam-pa”) and the later dGe-lugs-pa 
(“Ge-luk-pa’”), so one should not draw too clear a distinction in this last case. It 1s 
perhaps an accidental difference in the sense that monastic life for actual 
Tibetan communities was a delicate creation of the late eighth century, relying 
on the financial support of the state, and it must have come to an early end with 
the reported persecution of the new religion following upon the murder of the 
overzealous Buddhist king Ral-pa-can, c.838. It was during the immediately 
following period, before other powerful protectors had appeared on the scene 
(late tenth century onward), that the religious enthusiasts, later known as 
Bonpos and rNying-ma-pas, must have continued the elaboration of their 
various teachings, free of any kind of centralizing control, thus lacking the 
support that was always needed for building temples and monasteries, and also 
lacking the scholarly guidance that such institutions usually encouraged. We 
have to envisage them working with the same kinds of religious materials, 
primarily interested in the “higher” religious teachings of Buddhism but also 
aware of the existence of the “lower” practices associated with the cult of local 
divinities and the whole range of popular religion, astrology, soothsaying, 
medical work, whether by use of actual remedies or the placating of offended 
gods and demons, rites of prosperity and harmful rites directed against others. 
We may deduce from their later separation into the general categories of 
rNying-ma and Bon that they differed in their manner of acceptance of all these 
teachings and practices. The later rNying-ma-pas were those who tried to hold 
firm to some of the more scholarly traditions established in the eighth and early 
ninth centuries. They accepted the Indian Buddhist tradition as primary while 
not denying their Central Asian connections. They knew that clear distinctions 


48 The claim cannot be explicit in a historical sense, since they were unaware of the real source of 
Buddhisrn as we now know it. It is merely taken for granted in their cult of gShen-rab as Buddha 
(Sangs-rgyas) and in their belief in previous Buddhas and various Buddha-manifestations. 
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must be made between Buddhist and non-Buddhist beliefs and practices and 
thus that indigenous Tibetan divinities could only be accepted on the theory of 
their conversion to the new religion, which they were bound under oath to 
protect. So they came to establish themselves as genuine Tibetan Buddhists, 
adapting the new religion to the needs of their own country in much the same 
way that all religion has to be adapted, if it is to prove acceptable. The Bonpos, 
on the other hand, were those who refused to accept the Indian tradition as 
primary, persisting in the view that their religion already existed in Tibet before 
Indian teachers arrived there under royal command in the eighth century. They 
had never made a clear distinction between indigenous Tibetan religion and 
what they had earlier learned about Buddhism, of which they had certainly 
learned a great deal more since the time of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan. Thus they 
included various grades of indigenous religious practice in the arrangement of 
their teachings into their Nine Ways. Their three lower ways are those of sooth- 
saying, exorcism of minor divinities, coercion of powerful divinities, while the 
three lower ways of the rNying-ma-pa are the traditional Buddhist ones of the 
Early Disciple (Sravaka), the Lone Buddha ( pratyekabuddha) and the Bodhi- 
sattva. Above these the rNying-ma-pas have six grades of tantric practice, of 
which the last is atzyoga (“supreme yoga’’), identical with the Great Fulfillment. 
As their six higher grades, the Bonpos have three of a lower Buddhist order, 
namely after-death rites for the ensuring of satisfactory rebirth (entirely 
Buddhist in inspiration), the way of the lay devotee, the way of celibate monk- 
hood, followed by three higher Buddhist orders, which correspond generally to 
the distinctions later made between Yoga Tantras and Supreme Yoga Tantras, 
and finally the Great Fulfillment (rDzogs-chen). As we shall observe, there is 
much artificiality in the arrangement of tantras in the later groupings and many 
do not fit where they are supposed to belong (see section V.2.c). The division of 
tantras into six classes, thus making an overall total of Nine Ways, appears 
therefore as a device to achieve that particular total, once the rNying-ma-pas 
had accepted the three traditional “lower” groups as already adopted in the 
Indian tantric tradition. On the other hand the Bonpo set of nine 1s a reasonably 
coherent arrangement of their accepted religious practice, and what is perhaps 
more interesting to note, adapted entirely to Tibetan religious interests. The 
concepts of Early Disciples and Lone Buddhas belong to Indian Buddhism, 
while the higher stage of a Bodhisattva’s career had already been absorbed in 
India into the general monastic tradition and was thus received in Tibet as an 
essential Mahayana doctrine. There were no acknowledged followers of the 
Hinayana in Tibet. There were certainly lay devotees and monastic communities 
were surely known of, even if none existed in the “dark period” of ninth- to 
tenth-century Tibet. After-death rites continue to play a very important part in 
Tibetan Buddhism, and the division of the tantras into two general categories, 
those centering on the gentler aspects of buddhahood, as in most Yoga Tantras 
and those centering on the horrific divinities of tantric yogins, 1s a feasible one. 
The Bonpos were well aware of the close relationship in content between this last 
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class of tantras, introduced into their set of nine, probably by analogy with 
known Indian tantras of such a kind, and their own third way of the coercion of 
powerful divinities. This kind of duplication seems to be the only incoherence in 
their set. The period of its formulation must remain quite uncertain. It was 
certainly well established by the fourteenth century, but it is doubtless 
considerably earlier than this. It is known not only to the Bonpos themselves, but 
also to the rNying-ma-pas as it is described in the twenty-second chapter of the 
Ministers’ Scroll (Blon-po' bka’-thang-yig).*° As mentioned above, this 
composite work contains much earlier material, and this particular chapter on 
the Bonpos is manifestly an older Bonpo summary of their teachings, seemingly 
little undersivod by the fourteenth-century compiler of the bKa’-thang sde-Inga. 
In the earlier period before the separation in any formal sense of the two 
tendencies that they represented, exaggeration of an indigenous tradition on the 
one hand and a rather bland willingness to adapt a foreign religion to local 
needs on the other, the Bonpos and rNying-ma-pas must have often cooperated, 
and there is at least one famous early translator, namely Vairocana, said to be a 
disciple of Padmasambhava, who is claimed by both traditions as theirs. There ts 
also the interesting case of the sage Dran-pa Nam-mkha’, who decides to declare 
himself formally a Buddhist when Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan was supposedly 
threatening the Bonpos with persecution. In the true style of one versed in the 
teachings of the Great Fulfillment, he declares there is no difference between 
Buddhism and Bon: 


Buddhists and Bonpos who are sitting here, 

Believe in a religion that does not exist. 

If you desire to make the kingdom white, 

And wish to obtain Enlightenment, 

Why do you differentiate between me and you? 

Why do you make a distinction between Bon and Buddhism?°? 


According to Bonpo tradition he had two sons, one of whom, Tshe-dbang 
Rig-’dzin, continued his father’s work as a follower of Bon, while the other was 
no less a person than Padmasambhava, who established rNying-ma traditions.°! 
On the rNying-ma side he is mentioned in a list of tantric adepts who had 
benefited from Padmasambhava’s instruction (rGyal-po bKa’-thang-yig, 
chapter 10). Despite the legendary nature of all such references, they suffice as 
indications of the close connections which must certainly have existed between 
those who initiated the Bonpo and rNying-ma traditions. °? 


49 See Helmut Hoffmann, Quellen, pp. 251-2 and 349-50. 

50 See Samten G. Karmay, The Treasury of Good Sayings, p. 91. 

51 [btd., p.8n. for references, to which one may add Tenzin Namdak, Sources for a History of 
Bon, fos. 167-77 (Tibetan text only). 

52 In her article on the “Scroll of Gods and Demons’ Mme A.-M. Blondeau has arranged in the 
form of a table the relationships between the legendary lives of gShen-rab on the one side and 
Padmasambhava on the other. She gives priority, reasonably enough, to the Bonpo material. The 
life of Padmasambhava was after all mainly composed of indigenous Tibetan material. 
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GRADES OF BUDDHIST PRACTICE 


The Indo- Tibetan Tradition The Heterodox Tibetan Tradition (Bon) 


India 1. Phyva-gshen theg-pa (Way of Prediction) 

1. Sravaka-yana (Early Disciples) 2. sNang-gshen theg-pa (Way of Exorcism) 

2. Pratyekabuddha-yana (Lone Buddhas) 3. 'Phrul-gshen theg-pa (Way of Coercion) 
4. Srid-gshen theg-pa (Way of the Bar-do) 

Tibetan Tradition rNying-ma Tradition 

(from second diffusion) 


Bodhisattva-yana...... 3. Bodhisattva-yana 5. dGe-gshen theg-pa (Layman's way) 
6. Drang-srong theg-pa (Monk's way) 
Kriya-yoga........... 4. Kriyayoga 
Carya-yoga.......... 5. Upa-yoga 
(or Ubhaya- yoga) 
VOR8 ss sia aee Pos ake Yoga ines apngnes a 7, A-dkar theg-pa (Way of the White A) 
Maha-yoga 
A PUMare NO seer oats 8. Anu-yoga....... 8. Ye-gshen theg- pa (Way of Superior gShen) 
9. Ati-yoga 9. Bla-med theg-pa (Highest Way = rDzogs- 
(= rDzogs-chen) chen) 


The Indo- Tibetan Tradition 


(i) Icerns 1 and 2 are retained as part of the traditional Indian arrangement of the ways ( yana), 
they are not directly relevant to Tibetan Buddhist practice, as there are no so-called Hina- 
yanists in Tibet. (Indirectly Tibetan Buddhism inherited through the Mahayana very many 
traditions relating to the earlier period, concerning the close connection between the Sravaka- 
yana and later developments in India, see section IV.1.a above.) 

(ii) Item 3 includes monks and laymen who commit themselves to Mahayana teachings, therefore 
in theory at least, all Tibetan Buddhists. 

(iii) Tantras classed as Kriya and Carya (or Ubhaya- or Upa-yoga) represent the earlier type of 
Indian Buddhist tantras (described in Chapter III). They are superseded by the Yoga Tantras 
with their fivefold arrangement of the mandala and their process of self-identification with 
one’s chosen divinity. 

(iv) The term Mahayoga as used by the rNying-ma-pas includes some tantras later known as 
Anuttara-yoga in so far as these introduce sexual symbolism (e.g., Guhyasamaja Tantra) while 
excluding tantras of the Heruka type (see III.6.b), which were introduced mainly during the 
second diffusion. 

(v) Anu-yoga tantric practice corresponds to the Anuttara-yoga practice in so far as sexual yoga 
(no longer mere symbolism) is practiced, but it appears that it is difficult to distinguish between 
symbolism and practice where these various classes (Maha-, Anu- and Anuttara-) are con- 
cerned, as they represent overlapping categories as devised in widely differing times and places. 


The Heterodox Tibetan Tradition 


(vi) Their items 1-4 represent Tibetan folk religion, which is as much practiced by orthodox 
Tibetan Buddhists as by Bonpos. They are thus listed as theg-pa (= yana), replacing the ways 
1 and 2 of the Indian tradition, which is irrelevant to Tibetan practice (see (i) above). 

(vii) Their ways 5 and 6 represent a separation of laymen and monks. This separation is often made 
in Indian Buddhism, but they are never distinguished as separate yana (see (11) above). 

(viii) They were probably more or less unaware of the two lower classes of Indian tantras for reasons 
given in (iii) above. Thus they do not even list them. 

(ix) The Way of the White A (basic letter of the alphabet) refers to the emanation of the fivefold 
mandala from its translucent (white) center, corresponding to the theories of Yoga and 
Mahayoga tantras. 

(x) The Way of Superior gShen introduces sexual yoga, corresponding to that of the Anu-yoga 
class. 

(xi) rDzogs-chen (Great Fulfillment) has been mentioned above. Here the rNying-ma and Bon 
traditions claim to transcend all other Tibetan Buddhist practice. 
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d. Royal Inscriptions and Edicts 

As contemporary evidence, the inscriptions on stone pillars set up in the reigns 
of the three kings, Khri Srong-lde-brtsan, Sad-na-legs and Ral-pa-chen, 
covering a period of over eighty years from 755 to 836, are of ‘primary 
importance. Apart from their direct references to the matters on account of 
which the pillars were set up, in commemoration of a royal person after his 
death, in confirmation of honors and grants bestowed upon a loyal officer of 
state, as a proclamation of lasting peace between Tibet and China with details of 
the treaty of 821-3, or giving details relating to particular religious foundations 
and grants, they also provide incidental information of great interest, whether 
with reference to events of the past or the actual happenings of the present. They 
thus serve as a most useful check upon the later accounts of these times preserved 
in the enthusiastic elaborations of Buddhist historians. Even a chance reference 
may give the lie to the most circumstantially detailed of later inventions. We 
may give just one significant example. 

The inscription on the West side of the famous treaty pillar in Lhasa ends with 
the following words: 


Having established this great period in which Tibet shall be happy in the land 
of Tibet and China shall be happy in the land of China and in order that the 
solemn agreement now made shall never be changed, the Three Jewels and the 
Noble Ones, sun and moon, planets and stars have been invoked as witnesses. 
The solemn words have been uttered; animals have been sacrificed; the oath 
has been taken and the agreement has been ratified. If the parties do not act 
in accordance with this agreement or if they violate it, whichever, be it Tibet 
or China, first commits an offence to damage it, any stratagem or guile under- 
taken in retaliation shall not be considered a breach of the agreement.” 


These few words composed on so solemn an occasion during the reign of Ral-pa- 
can whom later Buddhist writers regard as the most fervently religious in an 
exclusively Buddhist sense of all their kings, allow us to see Buddhism as a highly 
esteemed state interest, but not to the extent of having triumphed over its 
imagined archenemy Bon, as the same later religious writers would have us 
believe. We have already argued that Bon is not to be identified with pre- 
Buddhist Tibetan religion, although this identification is consistently assumed. 
These performers of animal sacrifices were also supposed to have been driven far 
away from Central Tibet during the reign of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, never to 
return with such un-Buddhist ritual until the evil king Glang-dar-ma came to 
the throne.** However, this stone inscription provides clear evidence that 


53 See H. E. Richardson, Ancient Historical Edtcts, pp. 69 and 70-1. I have only changed the 
wording for dKon-mchog gsum (triratna, the Three Jewels, viz., Buddha, Dharma, Sangha) and 
‘phags-pa't rnams (arya, “noble ones,” referring either to Arhats or Bodhisattvas). This is not an 
intended correction, but in accordance with my translations of these terms elsewhere in this book. 
See also H. E. Richardson, “The Sino- Tibetan Treaty Inscription of A.D. 821/823 at Lhasa.” 

54 The earliest Buddhist version may be that in sBa- bzhed, p. 28. Fhe Bonpo account of the same 
supposed event will be found in S. G. Karmay, The Treasury of Good Sayings, pp. 91-3. Concerning 
these doubtful tales of persecution, see below, V.2.a. See also above p. 401, n. 43. 
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animals were still slaughtered ritually at a ceremony of oath taking in 821/3 in 
accordance with a well-documented Tibetan practice, even though the chief 
minister was at that time a Buddhist. We have quoted elsewhere the description 
from the T’ang Annals of the reception of the Chinese ambassador on this 
particular occasion, but perhaps the relevant passage may be given again: 


The T’ang ambassador and more than ten of the alien ministers faced more 
than one hundred chiefs who were seated below the altar. A throne was placed 
on the altar, and the Great Religious Minister, having ascended the throne, 
pronounced the oath. Someone at his side translated it and passed it on to 
those below. When he had finished everyone rubbed their lips with blood, but 
the Great Religious Minister did not. However, he repeated the oath in the 
name of the Buddha and drank to the T’ang ambassador from a cup of 
saffron water. °° 


The inscription quoted above (V.1.a) from the tomb of the previous Buddhist 
King Sad-na-legs is sufficient illustration for present purposes of the non- 
Buddhist phraseology and mythological references of the stone pillars set up at 
royal tombs. Thus we may now turn to the specifically Buddhist inscriptions, 
bearing in mind that these did not represent the only royal interests in this 
period. 

The earliest stone inscription to refer to Buddhism seems to be one still 
standing at bSam-yas (“Sam-ya”’), the first Tibetan monastery, founded 
probably in the year 767 and completed in 779 during the reign of Khri Srong- 
Ide-brtsan. It reads as follows: 


The Buddha-images set up in the temples of Ra-sa, of the Red Crag (Brag- 
dmar)*® and elsewhere, as well as the practice of the Buddhist religion, are 
never to be abandoned. The religious items provided are not to be diminished 
or neglected. From now on in every generation the king and his heir shall 
make a vow to this effect. That this oath may never be transgressed or 
changed, the celestial divinities, the gods of this world and nonhuman beings, 
all are called to witness that the king and the heir and all ministers have made 
this solemn oath. There exists an ordinance in precise wording which has been 
put carefully away. 


It is of special interest to learn that this inscription has been copied in the later 
Tibetan history entitled “A Festival for the Learned” (mKhas-pa’t dga’-ston) 
together with a copy of the relevant ordinance, which is therefore also possible to 
quote here: 


This is written as a copy from the text deposited in the treasury of the Miracu- 
lously Produced Temple of bSam-yas, written in the reign of the Mighty One 


55 See our Cultural History, p. 65 and Paul Pelliot, Histor:re Anctenne du Tibet, p. 131. The 
“religious minister” was Bran-ka Yon-tan. See p. 422 below. 

56 The name of the royal winter residence in the Yarlung Valley, which is supplied to the whole 
district. Thus bSam-yas may be referred to as the monastery of the Red Crag. For the probable date 
of its completion see Giuseppe Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, vol. II, pp. 26ff. and Hugh Richard- 
son, ‘The First Tibetan Chos-byung,” p. 63. 
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Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan in gold letters on blue paper and placed in a golden 
casket. It is a copy of the ordinance in the casket which is to the effect that 
there should never be an abandonment of the Three Jewels. As for the main 
substance of the teaching of the Tathagata it is this: if one does not adhere to 
the truth, one returns continually to states of unhappiness in the threefold 
world. There is no one who has not been reborn since beginningless time, and 
having been born one acts either usefully or uselessly. Then again one dies and 
is reborn in good or evil states. In this respect the best teacher is the Buddha, 
the clearest expression is his Holy Word and the virtuous guide is the Buddhist 
Community. These (Three Jewels) are permanently good as the one island of 
refuge. The Three Jewels are an ever-increasing blessing and in the former 
times of my ancestors in every generation according to custom there truly were 
temples both old and new. After my father, the Mighty One, went to heaven, 
there were cases of discord, so on the occasion of the consecration of this 
Miraculously Produced Temple on the seventeenth day of the spring month of 
the Sheep Year the text was recorded of an ordinance that was solemnly sworn 
by the king and the royal heir, by his mother, by the ministers of the exterior 
and the interior, great and small, to the effect that from now on the practice 
of the Religion of the Buddha and the “supports” of the Three Jewels shall 
never be destroyed in Tibet.*’ 


Thus the edict continues, elaborating the text as it occurs on the pillar, calling 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist divinities as witnesses and pronouncing a male- 
diction on anyone who violates the oath. It is interesting to note that thirteen 
copies were made and distributed not only to temples in Lhasa and Yarlung, but 
also as far away as Gilgit (Bru-zha), Zhang-zhung, Eastern Tibet (mDo-smad) 
and the Tun-huang area (bDe-blon-ris).*° 

dPa’-bo gTsug-lag phreng-ba, the author of this history (the mKhas-pa’t gda’- 
ston), which he completed in 1565, also includes in his work a copy of an 
additional statement which he says was in the same casket as the royal edict: 


This is a copy of the text of the account of the practice of Buddhism in Tibet 
and of the “supports” of the Three Jewels from the earliest times, which is in 
the casket: 

From the time when the Buddhist religion was first practiced with the 
building of the vihara of Ra-sa in the reign of the Mighty One Khri Srong- 
brtsan sgam-po, our ancestor four generations back, down to the practice of 
the Buddhist religion with the building of the Kva-chu Temple at the Red 
Crag in the reign of my father Khri IDe-gtsug-brtsan, five generations have 
passed. 

After my father the Mighty One (Khri |De-gtsug-brtsan) went to heaven, 


57 Tucci, Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, pp. 43-4 and 95-6; and H. E. Richardson's essential article 
on the subject, ‘The First Tibetan Chos-byung.” 

58 The text reads sDe-blon-ris, which Richardson corrects accordingly. Concerning the chief local 
official in the Tun- “huang area (ris) known as bDe-blon, see Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa, 
p. 368. The “supports” mentioned above are images, scriptures and stupas, regularly referred to in 
Tibetan as rten gsum (the three supports); there is no suitable general term in English. In a more 
general sense this term may mean “shrine.” 
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some senior ministers conspired together and destroyed the Buddhist religion, 
which had been practiced continuously from the time of our ancestors. They 
vilified it, saying that it was unsuitable to have anything to do in Tibet with 
foreign gods and religion, and they put a law in writing that it would not be 
allowed from then on. 

Then when the present Mighty One reached the age of twenty, there were 
bad signs and omens, and although whatever rite they prescribed was done, 
there were still bad signs and omens for many months. But when it was 
suggested that the law forbidding the practice of the Buddhist religion should 
be rejected as lawless and that we should again worship the Three Jewels, 
immediately the signs were good. Then with the help of religious teachers 
(kalyanamitra) we studied religion, and texts were made available under my 
supervision and it was resolved that the Buddhist religion must be practiced 
increasingly. Then the old religion stood for nothing and since the beseeching 
of a personal divinity and the whole cult were unfitting, everyone feared that 
it was bad. Some hesitated about the red color on their bodies; others feared 
to cast spells against the government; some feared to cause disease In men and 
in domestic animals; others feared to cause famine with hailstorms. 

If one wants to know about the core of our religion, in the event of its non- 
manifestation in the world, innumerable classes of living beings would be born 
in the four modes of birth®? and being thus committed to samsara they would 
be reborn beginninglessly and endlessly in accordance with their own actions. 
Being reborn in accordance with good actions of body, speech and mind, 
those who acted well in body, speech and mind, would be fortunate. Those 
who acted ill, would suffer. As for those who act neither well nor ill, that is an 
undetermined matter. The fruits of the actions that one does to others ripen in 
oneself. Those who are born as gods in one of the celestial stages, or as men on 
earth, or as titans or tormented spirits or as animals or in the hells beneath the 
earth, these six kinds of rebirth come about from their own actions. As for 
those who transcend this world, those who become Lord Buddhas or Bodhi- 
sattvas or Self-enlightened beings or Disciples, all of these operating at their 
various levels, accumulate masses of merits and knowledge. This is how things 
come about.” 


The text goes on to explain in what such merit and knowledge consist. Merits are 
the ten virtuous actions. Knowledge comprises the four truths, the twelvefold 
causal nexus, the thirty-seven principles of enlightenment and ten perfections 
and so on, matters already treated in our second chapter. Local rulers, ministers 


59 The four modes of birth according to an early Indian theory, adopted by the Tibetans, are born 
from an egg, from a womb, from moisture (as worms are seemingly born) and to be miraculously 
born, e.g., as gods often are — out of a lotus flower. 

60 Reference to the text and previous translation have already been given just above. My trans- 
lation may be an improvement in the passage concerning the “old religion.” The word translated as 
“foreign” in the phrase ‘foreign gods and religion” is /ho-bal, a word which often refers to Nepal. 
However, in a recent article “Saint et Divin” R. A. Stein shows that in early texts /ho- bal occurs as the 
Tibetan equivalent of the Chinese term for “barbarian,” hence “foreigner” (Wade: jung-7). Such a 
usage is difficult to explain satisfactorily, and in later times the Tibetans themselves lost track of the 
term except in the meaning of Nepal. See the “Note” by H. E. Richardson, “ Bal-po and Lho-bal,” 
BSOAS, vol. 46 (1983), pp. 136-8. 
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of the exterior and the interior have been consulted and all have agreed that 
Buddhism should be practiced, both because it is inherently good and also 
because the royal ancestors have already decreed that it should be practiced. 

The passage quoted is interesting for three reasons, firstly for its reference to 
the founding of a temple in Lhasa (Ra-sa) as the beginning of Buddhism in 
Tibet, secondly for its reference to the “old religion” (chos rnying-pa), and 
thirdly for the primary importance attached to the doctrine of rebirth and the 
simple moral system based upon it. We can treat the first of these in more detail 
after quoting another early inscription. The “old religion,” described mainly in 
terms of harmful rites, is significantly not referred to as Bon, nor can it be 
identified with the royal cult and state ceremonial of the kind that took place at 
the ratification of the treaty of 821/3. As for the interest expressed in the moral 
value of Buddhist teachings, we are reminded at once of the inscriptions of the 
Indian Emperor ASoka and his primary concern for the Dharma as a guide for 
virtuous living. However, there are some noteworthy differences, such as his 
apparent determination to serve as an example to his own subjects and his quite 
extraordmary solicitude for actual living creatures. But whether in India or 
Tibet the preaching of any such morality would be vain apart from the doctrine 
of universal retribution for one’s acts, good or bad. The rulers of Tibet exercized 
no effective choice in the adoption of Buddhism; in the eighth and ninth 
centuries it presented itself to them from all sides as the chief medium of a 
higher culture and a more enlightened statecraft. 

We may now quote in full an important royal inscription-from the time of 
Khri IDe-srong-brtsan, discovered by Hugh Richardson in the late 1940s on the 
bank of the river some two miles southwest of Lhasa. It refers to a temple 
founded at Karchung (sKar-cung) by this king, and although the local 
connection with this ancient name has been forgotten, there is little doubt that 
this is its actual site.*' However, we are more concerned with the contents of the 
inscription both on account of its references to earlier foundations and to the 
ordering of religious life in Tibet in the early ninth century, or at least to the way 
in which the king himself wished to see it ordered. 


A solemn edict for the permanent upholding of Holy Religion made in the 
reign of Khri 1De-srong-brtsan, Mighty One of Miraculous Power: In the time 
of Khn Srong-brtsan (sgam-po), our ancestor, Mighty One of Miraculous 
Power, the Buddhist religion was practiced, for the temple of Ra-sa and 
others were built and “supports” of the Three Jewels were established. In the 
time of our ancestor Khri 'Dus-srong temples such as Khri-rtse of Gling were 
built and “supports” of the Three Jewels were established. In the time of our 
ancestor Khri 1De-gtsug-brtsan the temples of Kva-tsu and mChing-phur of 


61 See H. E. Richardson, “Three Ancient Inscriptions from Tibet.” Also in this article he draws 
attention for the first time to the unusual nature of the historical writings of dPa’-bo gTsug-lag 
phreng-ba, a sixteenth-century Ka-gyii-pa monk of Lho-brag, in that he has gone out of his way to 
seek ancient inscriptions and edicts, which he often quotes in full. Such historical precision seems to 
have gone unappreciated by his fellow-countrymen. See also G. Tucci, Tombs of Tibetan Kings, 
pp. 51ff., where the relevant extract is quoted. 
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the Red Crag were built and “supports” of the Three Jewels were established. 
In the time of my father Khri Srong-lde-brtsan bSam-yas of the Red Crag and 
other temples, both centrally and in frontier districts, were built and 
“supports” of the Three Jewels were established. In the time of the Mighty One 
Khri 1De-srong-brtsan the temple of sKar-cung and others were built and 
“supports” of the Three Jewels were established. Such practice of the Buddhist 
religion as represented by all this and more from one generation to another 
will result in immeasurable good, if it is never destroyed, never abandoned. 
From now on let it be everlasting, for were it abandoned, destroyed or turned 
to nothing, countless evils would come. In the time of my father Khri Srong- 
lde-brtsan, Mighty One of Miraculous Power, an oath was made in the name 
of all our generations that the “supports” of the Three Jewels and the practice 
of the Buddhist religion would never be abandoned or destroyed. Thus having 
made a solemn oath of this kind, the Mighty One himself and his heir as well 
as all the ministers acted in accordance with the words of the edict and what 
was written on the stone pillar. Thus the “supports” of the Three Jewels 
established by the generations of our ancestors and their practice of the 
Buddhist religion must in any case be held as dear to us and for no reason 
whatsoever are they to be destroyed or abandoned, even if some say that they 
are bad or that they are not good or because of prognostications or dreams. 
Whoever it may be, great or small, who argues in this way, one must not act 
accordingly. Grandsons and sons of the Mighty One, from the youngest ones 
upward, those who administer the affairs of state, from the highest down- 
ward, let them choose a religious guide (kalyanamitra) from among the monks 
and léarn as much religion as they can absorb, and with the whole of Tibet 
thus studying religion, let the way to its practice never be cut off. So that the 
gateway that leads to salvation shall never be closed against the people of 
Tibet from the highest downward, from the capable ones of the faithful who 
have entered upon salvation, let us appoint permanent followers of the Lord, 
and those who thus act as permanent followers of the Lord, being committed 
to obeying the prescriptions of the religious community, should be authorized 
to perform the rites and consecrations of the religious community and to act as 
religious guides. Those who have renounced the world (viz., become monks) 
should act in accordance with what we, the king and the heir, have ordained; 
in the case of these “honorable persons” (mchod-gnas), they shall act as 
“priests” (mchod-gnas) in the palace of the king, arranging the “supports” of 
the Three Jewels and performing worship there, being neglectful in nothing. 
In short, in the palace of the Mighty One and in the land of Tibet nothing is 
to be done that might lead to the denial or abandonment of the Three Jewels. 
In whatever time it may be, that of the present king, his ancestors, his grand- 
sons and sons, the things relating to the Three Jewels are not to be diminished 
or destroyed and they are to be treated in accordance with the strict terms of 
the laws relating to sacred property. From now on in every generation the 
Mighty Ones, father and son, shall make an oath in this wise: that our 
promises may not be renounced or changed we call to witness the celestial 
divinities, the gods of this world and all nonhuman beings that the Mighty 
Ones and all ministers have made this solemn oath. The precise wording of 
this important edict has been placed with that of the edict of my father’s time. 
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One gains the impression from this proclamation that those who became 
monks, being maintained at the royal expense, were under the general direction 
of the palace where they had religious duties to perform as priests of the house- 
hold. The Tibetan term mchod-gnas (representing Sanskrit vandhya) is gram- 
matically applicable to any sacred person or object, but is usually applied to a 
man of religion of high status who acts on behalf of a lay patron.” The term for 
a “religious guide” (dge-ba'’t bshes-nyen) reproduces exactly the Sanskrit term 
kalyanamitra, meaning literally “virtuous friend,” and refers to one’s own chosen 
teacher. Since all the leading members of the royal family and ministers of all 
ranks are urged to choose one, quite a number would be needed, and one 
wonders if there would be enough ‘‘monks” available, assuming that the term 
dge-slong (representing normally Sanskrit bhzksw) actually refers to them. In the 
general context it might seem to refer to the special “followers of the Lord,” 
where the Lord is Bhagavan (Tibetan: bcom-ldan-'das), the Buddha. These are 
clearly layfolk specially selected because of their own proven capabilities, but 
who would presumably have to receive suitable consecrations before they were 
authorized to perform these themselves. Finally, the term used for ‘‘those who 
renounce the world” is Tibetan rab-tu byung-ba, representing Sanskrit pravra- 
pita, one of the oldest terms used of Sakyamuni’s first disciples, and used of all 
those who ‘“‘went forth” from home in a homeless state. All this technical 
terminology had to be mastered by the Tibetans, and if any deductions are to be 
drawn from a proclamation such as this, loose translations could be very 
misleading. It is clear, however, that in the early ninth century ordered religious 
life was still in a formative stage. 

Although King Sad-na-legs (Khri 1De-srong-brtsan) argues his case for the 
furtherance of Buddhism on traditions established by his ancestors, the evidence 
for any sustained interest in Buddhism as a potential state religion before the 
time of his father, Khri Srong-lde-brtsan appears to be largely later fabrication. 
It is likely that several chapels were built in the first half of the seventh century 
during the reign of Srong-brtsan sgam-po, the first ancestor with supposed 
Buddhist proclivities, who is named on the inscription. These were probably 
erected to please his foreign wives, of whom the most influential would certainly 
seem to have been the Chinese lady, Wen ch’eng. She is said to have brought the 
famous image of Sakyamuni as a princely youth, referred to as Jo-bo 
(pronounced: Jowo), the Lord, which despite the many vicissitudes it has 
suffered, of which the most recent was the so-called Chinese “cultural 
revolution,” remains enthroned, scarcely in its original form, in the Jo-khang 
(the Lord’s House) in the center of Lhasa: This temple, referred to in early times 
as the 'Phrul-snang (Magically Manifest) Temple of Ra-sa and so known from 
other inscriptions, can be attributed with certainty to Srong-brtsan sgam-po's 


62 It has been applied in particular to the ruling Sa-skya hierarchs in their relationship with their 
Mongol overlords (referred to as yon-bdag = benefactor) The same relationship was claimed later 
between the Dalai Lamas and the emperors of China. The relationship itself is referred to as yon- 
mchod, taking the first parts of the two terms. For the Sanskrit term vandya see p. 376 above. 
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time, and there were doubtless several others as well (Pl. 68a).°? Of some interest 
is the later tradition (found in those later composite works that are claimed as 
refound “hidden treasure’’), that he was responsible for building twelve special 
temples with the object of pinning down the limbs of a demoness, whose total 
subjection was necessary before the country could be converted to Buddhism. 
There were said to be three sets of four: namely four for the four main regions 
(ru bzht) of Tibet proper, four for the subjection of the borders (mtha’-’dul) and 
four more for the regions beyond (yang-’dul).® This tradition is not without 
some basis in fact, for in the following century temples were certainly built in 
border areas, and the regions beyond were usually already well disposed toward 
Buddhism, possessing temples and monasteries of their own. It would fit more 
plausibly if the tale were told of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, and the inscription just 
quoted attributes to him temples built centrally and in frontier districts. Like 
much else, this general situation has been transferred back to the time of 
Srong-brtsan sgam-po in order to glorify further the reign of the founder of the 
Tibetan empire of the two succeeding centuries. His interests were those of a 
statesman rather than a man of religion, and whatever influence Wen ch’eng 
(known to the Tibetans as Kong-jo) may have exerted in religious matters, there 
is no doubt that her marriage formed part of a determined Tibetan interest in 
learning all that could be won by closer contacts with China. As the T’ang 
Annals record, young Tibetans of good family were sent to the Chinese capital in 
order to study Chinese, and this was for reasons of statecraft, not of religion. The 
same surely applies to the development of a written language, for already by the 
following century it was being used on a most impressive scale for administrative 
purposes, while the translation of Buddhist works, probably still largely from 
Chinese, was only just beginning. As already shown, by far the greater part of 
the surviving early Tibetan literature comes from the sealed cave discovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein early this century at Tun-huang. Since this was a Chinese frontier 
district, it is inevitable that Tibetan contacts were mainly with Chinese in this 
area, and the work done here in translation either way would be between 
Chinese and Tibetan. However, this accidental emphasis on the literary 
importance of early Sino-Tibetan contacts probably represents a large part of 
the truth. From the time of Srong-brtsan sgam-po the Tibetans evinced 
considerable respect for Chinese institutions, and when they later occupied an 
appreciable part of northwest China in relative peace for sixty years and more 
(c.787-848) with Chinese scholars at their beck and call, there is no-doubt that 
they took full advantage of the situation. The other great neighbor, whose 
cultural contribution to the heritage of Tibet was certainly in the long run far 
greater, is India. Unfortunately, references to cultural contacts before the 


63 See our Cultural History, pp. 73-4, for the names of others. See also H. E. Richardson, ‘The Jo- 
khang, ‘Cathedral’ of Lhasa,” in Essads sur l’art du Tibet (ed. Ariane Macdonald and Y. Imaeda), 
Pp. 157-88. Concerning some of the earlier vicissitudes suffered by Jo-bo, see again H. E. Richard- 
son, “The Growth of a Legend,” Asta Major XVI (1971), pp. 174-5. 


6 The mythological aspects of this story are described in detail by M. V. Aris, Bhutan, pp. 8-33. 
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second half of the.eighth century are lacking except for the account of the 
special mission of Thon-mi Sambhota to India (or more specifically Kashmir) in 
order to fix the Tibetan system of writing. Militarily the Tibetans appear to have 
had far easier successes against their neighbors to the south than against the 
Chinese in the north and the east, but whereas the Chinese kept remarkably 
accurate records of their dealings with the Tibetans, the Indian and the 
Nepalese, lacking in such historical interests, tell us practically nothing. 

Following upon the death of the Emperor Harsha (647), who had entertained 
Hsiian-tsang so magnificently, there was temporary confusion in the country, 
resulting in an armed robbery committed against a Chinese envoy who had been 
sent, presumably via Tibet, by T’ai-tsung to Harsha’s court. The envoy called 
upon the help of the Tibetans, who had already gained mastery over Nepal, and 
with the help of Tibetan and Nepalese troops he captured the usurper in 
Harsha’s capital Kanyakubja (present-day Kanauj), and took him back captive 
to China.® This event is significant, not only because it suggests the existence of 
an aggressive Tibetan policy to the south, but also because it clearly indicates 
that the route from northern India through the Nepal Valley, thence to Central 
Tibet and thence on to Central Asia and China was already in use. The distances 
to be covered were vast, especially the long journey from Central Tibet to China. 
The route to the south must have been open much longer, but the whole route 
through from India to China via Central Tibet could only have become 
practicable from the first part of the seventh century onward, when diplomatic 
relations were established between Tibet and China, which might be reasonably 
dated to 641 when the Chinese princess Wen-ch’eng (or Kong-jo) was given by 
T’ai-tsung as wife to Srong- brtsan sgam-po. 

This Chinese marriage is balanced in later Tibetan accounts by his marriage 
to a Nepalese princess, referred to as Khri-bTsun, which simply means “Royal 
Lady.” Since she is not referred to in any of the early records from Tun-huang 
and is known by no particular personal name, Professor Tucci has expressed 
doubts about her real existence. In the later Buddhist tradition she and Wen 
Ch’eng become the only two wives of special significance, both seen as fervent 
Buddhists and zealous builders of temples and regarded as manifestations of the 
Goddess Tara in her primary forms of dark green and of white, thus becoming 
suitable companions for Srong-brtsan sgam-po, regarded as a manifestation of 
Avalokite$vara.®© Such a mythological interpretation discredits in no way the 


65 See Paul Pelliot, Histoire Anctenne du Tibet, p. 84. The event is also mentioned in general 
histories, e.g., A. L. Basham, The Wonder that was India, p. 70; also Romila Thapar, A History of 
India, p. 144 (but without mention of the significant Tibetan presence), and Grousset, Auboyer and 
Buhot, Histotre du Moyen Age, X: L’Aste Onentale, p. 94. 

66 A main source for these Buddhist elaborations is the Ma-nz bKa’-’bum, one of the “hidden 
treasures” (gter-ma), which was probably compiled in the twelfth century and is composed of 
apocryphal materials. For an idea of its contents one may refer to Jacques Bacot, “Le mariagé 
chinois du roi tibétain Srong-brtsan sgam-po (Extrait du Mani 6Ka’-'bum)" in Mélanges chinots @& 
bouddhiques, vol. 3 (1934-5), pp. lff. See also Michael Aris, Bhutan: The Early History of & 
Himalayan Kingdom, pp. 8ff. 
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historical likelihood of such a marriage, when so little is known otherwise about 
Tibet’s relations with its southern neighbors. If the story were an invention, one 
might have expected an Indian rather than a Nepalese princess. Nepal certainly 
served aS an important halfway house, but it was from India that the most 
famous Buddhist teachers came, and the compilers of Tibetan Buddhist 
traditions were well aware of this. The lack of information concerning Tibetan 
contacts in that direction in the seventh century, not to mention earlier times, 
leaves us in much the same situation as in the case of Zhang-zhung and the 
relations that we assume must surely have existed direct with India in still earlier 
times. One can do little more than speculate. The frontiers of northern India 
were far more easily reached than those of China, and there is frequent mention 
of areas bordering on Himalayan areas which since at least the end of the 
eighteenth century are included in Nepal. Its actual extent in the seventh and 
eighth centuries is unknown, but the country itself was well known to the 
Tibetans under the name of Bal-po or Bal-yul (where yul simply means 
country). The Tibetans penetrated quite deeply into Nepal, as we know it today. 
Thus there is mention in the Royal Annals of at least two revolts in Se-rib, which 
corresponds to the district now known as Thak-khola, south of Mustang.°’ The 
death of the king of Nepal and the proclamation of his successor is mentioned as 
one Of the first items as having occurred not long before 650. The Tibetans were 
active in the frontier areas of Mar and Dol(d), probably Dolpo, both of which 
bordered on ancient Zhang-zhung. It may seem strange that knowing Nepal so 
well or certainly its northern borders, there should be so much apparent 
confusion in the meaning of its name, since the same spelling may have been 
used both for Nepal and a small place not far from Lhasa, as Professor Tucci has 
urged. °° In later Buddhist tradition, as already noted, it was even confused with 
Khotan by the misleading application of the name of Li-yul, presumably 
because both places were remembered as subsidiary sources of Buddhist 
traditions. 

As well as sending a mission to India for the making of a Tibetan system of 
writing and marrying a Nepalese princess, Srong-brtsan sgam-po’s name is also 
associated with a famous group of Buddha-images, all supposed to have been 
made out of the same trunk of a sandalwood tree in the South. They remain well 
known from later descriptions, although there seems to be some doubt about the 
correct identifications. Known as Jo-bo mched-bzhi, “the Lords, the Four 
Brothers,” there was one in Kyirong (sKyid-rong) on the Nepalese border, the 
district known confusingly both as Mang-yul and Mar-yul, another in Purang 
(sPu-hrang) or Taklakot as known by the Nepalese, another at Bungamati, a few 
miles from Patan in the Nepal Valley, and the fourth one in Lhasa.® They are 

67 See DTH, pp. 41 and 45 and my Four Lamas of Dolpo, p. 166. 

68 This complicated question is best elucidated by referring to Bal-yul (= Nepal) in the Index. 

69 Their story is told succinctly in the rGyal-rab gsal-ba’t me-long, chapter 1]. In accordance with 
a divine prophecy, Srong-brtsan sgam-po himself takes the initiative of sending a miraculously 


produced monk to India in search of the magic sandalwood. The story can have no historical basis 
except for the persistent tradition of the strange relationship between the four images which 
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all images of AvalokiteSvara, but there seems to have been some popular 
confusion with the Jo-bo of the Jo-khang. The story of these related images 
suggests some close Buddhist contact between Tibet, Nepal and India, but once 
again the earliest references are in the “apocryphal” works already referred to, 
and we may be dealing with later traditions transferred back to the time of 
Srong-brtsan sgam-po. Apart from the clear references to temple foundations 
during his reign, for which images were certainly required and were more likely 
to be brought from Nepal than from far distant China, there is little indication 
that any great interest was taken in Buddhism during his reign. 

Of the possible Buddhists interests of his immediate successors, Mang-srong 
and 'Dus-srong, nothing is known except for the reference to temples built in 
"‘Dus-srong’s reign as mentioned in the Karchung inscription (quoted above). We 
may recall that during these reigns the Tibetans were involved in their 
campaigns in Central Asia, where they were known by the Khotanese as the 
terrible Red Faces, who had no respect for religion. With the accession of Mes- 
ag-tshoms (Khri ]De-gtsug-brtsan) in 704 and the arrival of a second Chinese 
princess in Tibet, the situation became rather more hopeful for the few 
professing Buddhists who must have looked after the existing temples. One 
wonders who they were and whether there may have been any Tibetan monks at 
this time. There is much mention in Khri l|De-srong-brtsan’s inscription from the 
following century of specially consecrated laymen, and it is conceivable that such 
Tibetans as these were available during the first half of the eighth century. The 
keepers of the temples were probably often foreigners, either those who 
accompanied foreign wives or else taken from amongst the inhabitants of 
neighboring states, primarily in Central Asia, where the Tibetans were 
campaigning. It is known from precise Chinese accounts how the Tibetans 
treated their prisoners of war and availed themselves of the forced services of 
those specially qualified in any way who could be of use to them (for references 
see toward end of section V.1.b) and the same conditions doubtless applied 
wherever they were campaigning. It is interesting to reflect that the situation of 
Buddhists in Lhasa at this time may be seen as in some ways analogous to the 
situation of Christians in Rome in the third century, if one discounts altogether 
the excesses of Diocletian's persecution. Thus one can appreciate the force of the 
aspiration expressed in prophetic terms when Mes-ag-tshoms received as wife a 
Chinese princess whose devotion to Buddhism might be taken for granted. 

Then after seven generations of those who have been kings of the Red Faces 

there will be a Bodhisattva King whose wife, the daughter of the Lord of 


supposedly manifest themselves from the wood. Concerning the three in Tibet, see T. V. Wylie, 
The Geography of Trbet, pp. 61, 64 and 81. The Kyirong image is mentioned several times in my 
Four Lamas of Dolpo, see especially p. 105. The curious name Vat bzang-po (Good Vati) is 
probably a deformation of Aryavati (viz., ‘phags-pa va-t? in the rGyal-rabs. p.70), simply meaning 
the Noble One. For the famous image of Avalokitesvara, known as Bunga-dyo (the God Bunga) see 
T. V. Wylie, A Tibetan Religious Geography of Nepal, pp. 14ff., where, despite a.lenghty footnote, 
Bu-kham is not recognized as Bunga; concerning this primary Nepalese divinity, see John K. Locke, 
Karunamaya, pp. 243ff.In the rGyal-rabs(p. 70) the name is corrupted to dBu-gang. See also section 
IV.3.a. 
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China and known as Kong-jo, being a Bodhisattva herself, will come from the 
land of China to the land of the Red Faces together with six hundred 
attendants. She will be great in religious faith and the holy religion spread 
more than before.’° 


Following upon her arrival in Lhasa and the resulting protection that seems to 
have been given to Buddhists, large numbers of foreign monks began to settle 
there as refugees mainly from the regions of Gilgit, Yarkand, Kashgar and 
Khotan, where the campaigns of Turks, Arabs and Tibetans must have caused 
continual upheavals and devastation. Mes-ag-tshoms himself is given credit for 
the generous treatment that these wanderers received, and one may assume that 
the seven “religious houses” (gtsug-lag-khang) said to have been built for them, 
were erected at government expense. However, he was ultimately powerless 
against the opposition that their presence aroused, when an outbreak of 
smallpox occurred and the queen herself died. The whole story is told in early 
manuscripts that survived at Tun-huang and thus may readily be accepted at 
face value. 


Then the ministers assembled and besought the king, saying: ‘‘Never before 
was there a plague of smallpox like this one in our land, but now that these 
many homeless monks of foreign origin have come, even the queen has died 
and also many belonging to the families of ministers and senior ministers. It is 
undesirable to keep such men of religion (bande) here and they should be 
expelled.” The king ordered that they should consider the matter well, 
whether it was right to expel them or not, and with one voice the ministers 
said that those men of religion should be expelled, beseeching the king 
accordingly. When it was thus decided that none of them could stay in the 
kingdom and all were expelled, the Red Face monks were angry, saying: “If 
these monks are expelled, then neither shall we stay.” Then the ministers were 
angry too and replied: “Just go where you please.” 

After Kong-jo had come to the Land of the Red Faces, the king (of China) 
had taken up the religion of Te’u-shi (viz., Taoism) and Chinese monks too 
had come all together to the Land of the Red Faces. So the monks of those 
countries loaded the relics, the books, the items for worship and all the 
moveable property of the Three Jewels in the Land of the Red Faces, and 
directing their gaze to the West they set out for the country of Great 
Gandhara.‘! 


The story is set within the prophetic context of theories concerning the final 


70 This is from the “Prophecy of the Land of Liv (Le-yul-gyr lung: bsten- pa), from which quota- 
tions have already been taken. See section IV.2.b. For the present excerpt see FWT op. cit., vol. I, 
p. 80 and TT, vol. 129. pp. 300-2-4ff. For the Chinese account of this later marriage of a Chinese 
princess to a Tibetan king. see Paul Pelliot, fssforre Ancienne du Trhet, pp. 12-15. The same ute 
Kong-jo is used of her by the Tibetan sources. 

1 See FWT op. cit.. pp. 83-4; TT. vol. 129. pp. 300-4-8ff. The term translated as “of foreign 
origin” is /ho-bal. Ban-de = Sanskrit vandya meaning “venerable” and so applicable to men of 
religion generally. It is identical with the anglicized Japanese term “bonze” as applied to Chinese and 
Japanese monks. The term translated as “monk” above is in every case dge-slong (bhiksu), Ve'u-shi 
(or De'u-shi as on the Tun-huang MSS) = Chinese Tao-shth, Teacher of the Way.” 
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extinction of Buddhism, theories that were revived in various forms, depending 
upon changing circumstances. The pressure of Islam was being felt in north- 
western India, and thus it is not surprising to be told that the wandering monks 
eventually fared no better in Gandhara than they had in Tibet. It may be noted 
that there is explicit reference to Tibetan monks, indeed the first reference, 
coming some sixty years or so before the first official recognition of them when 
the first Tibetan monastery of bSam-yas was founded. It would not be at all 
surprising if some Tibetans, of whom there is otherwise no record, took such 
vows, when there were so many foreign monks there to administer them, but this 
whole story surely indicates how foreign a thing Buddhism was still felt to be in 
Tibet in the first half of the eighth century. It seems quite certain that the death 
of Mes-ag-tshoms in 754 when his successor reached the significant age of 
thirteen, was followed by a concerted attack upon such Buddhist interests as still 
existed in the country. The age of thirteen was the time for associating the heir 
with his father as ruler and thus was a convenient time for disposing of.the 
father, while the son was still young and relatively powerless in the hands of 
determined ministers. However, Mes-ag-tshoms’s rather noncommittal Buddhist 
proclivities were scarcely a sufficient reason for his assassination, which is clearly 
suggested by the wording of an inscription on one of the stone pillars set up later 
by his successor, Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, the first really committed Buddhist king 
of Tibet. The pillar in question, which was set up in an imposing position in the 
district known as Zhol below the royal palace on its hill-top (now known as the 
Potala) about 764, happens to be also the earliest known example of such stone 
inscriptions and thus the earliest known surviving writing in Tibet. It has no 
explicit connection with the progress of Buddhism, but by revealing a plot to his 
young master, Ngan-lam Klu-khong, perhaps a kind of confidential secretary in 
the royal service, saved the life of the first genuinely Buddhist king of Tibet. A 
short inscription on the east side of the pillar refers to his later appointment as 
“Great Minister of the Interior” and commends him for his honest labors. The 
opening lines of the inscription on the South side refer specifically to probably 
his greatest service to his king: 


In the time of the Mighty One Khri ]De-gtsug-rtsan, Ngan-lam Klu-khong 
was in a confidential position in the royal service. 'Bal-ldong-tsab and Lang- 
myes-zigs, being at that time the chief ministers, were not in royal favor and 
they caused harm to the person of the Mighty One, my father, Khri IDe-gtsug- 
rtsan, so that he went to heaven. They came near to doing harm to the person 
of the Mighty One, the Heir, Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, and they caused turmoil 
in the realm of the black-headed Tibetans. Then Klu-khong informed the 
Mighty One, the Heir, Khri Srong-lde-brtsan, of the hostile machinations 
of 'Bal and Lang. Since their hostility was proved, they were punished, and 
Ngan-lam Klu-khong was thus in royal favor. ”” 


72 See H. E. Richardson, Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhasa, pp. 16-17 and 20. One may note that 
Khri IDe-gtsug-brtsan (here spelt without the b- prefix on the last syllable) occurs later as Khri |De- 
gtsug-brtan, a marginally easier spelling and with a slight difference in meaning: brtsan or btsan = 
mighty, and brtan = firm. The expression “go to heaven” or perhaps more literally “proceed to the 
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The same events are related in their larger Buddhist context in the “historical 
survey’ said to have been issued under royal decree and preserved in a casket at 
bSam-yas, where it was seen and copied later by dPa’-bo gTsug-lag phreng-ba. 
Here we are told that at the age of twenty (c.762) Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan resisted 
successfully certain ill-disposed ministers, and set about establishing Buddhism 
as the state religion (see above pp. 410-11). 

These events are clearly related to a major reorganization of the government 
as briefly described in the Royal Annals for the year 763, the very year in which 
the Tun-huang manuscript comes to an end. Khri-bzang of the mGos clan is 
named as chief minister.”> The-later Buddhist historians have more colorful 
accounts. Here the villain of the piece, an evil minister named Ma-zhang, who 
has been the main opponent of Buddhism, is buried alive at the instigation of 
Khri-bzang and with the consent of the king. Thereafter the Indian sage 
Santaraksita is invited from India and the conversion (or according to these 
Buddhist versions which assume that Buddhism had already been established in 
the land by Srong-brtsan sgam-po, the reconversion) of Tibet can begin.’* The 
Buddhist interests of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan are very well attested, both by his 
words as preserved on inscriptions and in edicts and by his actions, especially by 
the founding of bSam-yas and the first officially recognized community of 
Tibetan monks, as well as by the personal interest he took in matters of doctrine. 
However, it should be remembered that during this same period, Tibet was 
engaged in constant warfare in Central Asia from the far northwest of the Indian 
subcontinent (especially Gilgit and Baltistan) to the distant confines of north- 
western China. Sometimes fighting and sometimes on terms of truce with the 
Arabs and various branches of the Western Turks, they pressed their advantages 
against the Chinese, finally capturing temporarily the Chinese capital of Ch’ang- 
an in 763 and installing a puppet emperor. The T'ang Dynasty had been 
seriously weakened by the rebellion of An-lu-shan in 755-6, which followed upon 
a devastating defeat of a large Chinese army by the Arabs in 751.’° These events 
explain the comparative ease with which the Tibetans were able to maintain a 
hold on almost the whole of Central Asia (although the Chinese garrison in Tun- 
huang seems to have held out against them until c.787) for the greater part of a 
century.’® It is interesting to note that the conversion of Tibet was thus 


zenith” (dgung-du gshegs-pa) is simply an honorific term for royalty, which is preserved in the 
Buddhist period, although it relates to the pre-Buddhist myth of the king's return to. the celestial 
sphere. 

73 See DTH, pp. 66 and 132. Here ldong-tshab (Tibetan text p. 102), corresponding to the ill- 
intentioned minister named on the inscription, is also described as having been disgraced. 

74 See Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, vol. II, p. 188 and gZhon-nu-dpal, Blue Annals, vol.1, p. 41. 

75 See W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, pp. 195-6 and C. P. Fitzgerald, 
China, pp. 295-6. 

76 It is doubtful how far the Tibetans could control the city-states north of the Takla Makan 
(Kucha and Turfan). Here they faced a powerful new enemy, the Uighur Turks, who certainly took 
hold of these areas when the Tibetans, sooner or later were forced to withdraw. That is was sooner 
rather than later is argued by Takao Moriyasu, “Qui des Ouighours ou des Tibétains ont gagné en 
789-972 a BeSs-baliq,” Journal Asiatique, 1981, pp. 193-205. 
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undertaken seriously for the first time, when the whole country was organized for 
conquest on the greatest scale that it has ever achieved. This hitherto ‘foreign 
religion” became the chief booty of war. Foreign monks and scholars appeared 
within the royal precincts by imperial command, a rather different situation 
from that obtaining during the so-called second diffusion of Buddhism, when 
quantities of gold had to be offered to persuade Indian teachers to come. 
Buddhism, firmly established as the official religion of Tibet by Khri Srong- 
Ide-brtsan, survived the uncertainties of the end of his reign, and we find his 
eventual successor as resolved as was his father to maintain the new religion. In 
this respect we may quote from one of his inscriptions that well illustrates the 
change that was gradually taking place in government circles. Previously the 
kings, even Khri Srong-lde-brtsan, were surrounded by lay ministers and 
advisers. Even in the case of this monarch’s edict proclaiming Buddhism as the 
religion of Tibet in eternity (quoted above, p. 410), the name of no monk- 
minister or adviser appears as a witness to the oath, but (as H. E. Richardson has 
observed) in less than fifty years a monk appears as chief minister.”” This is the 
Venerable (Ban-de) Bran-ka Yon-tan, chief minister of Ral-pa-can, both 
assassinated in the coup of c.838, which was probably largely directed against 
the increased power of Buddhist prelates in state affairs, in that it brought 
Ral-pa-can’s anti-Buddhist brother, Glang-dar-ma, to the throne, if only for a 
very short time. The three genuinely Buddhist kings of Tibet are clearly Khni 
Srong-lde-brtsan, who made Buddhism the official state religion, at least in 
intention, his son Sad-na-legs (Khri |De-srong-brtsan), who continued the 
process, and his grandson Ral-pa-can (Khri gTsug-lde-brtsan), who attempted 
to bring it to fruition with what might have been a Buddhist-dominated 
administration. He presumably failed, because the ruling families as well as the 
ordinary people of Tibet can scarcely have been expected to accept such rapid 
changes. It has already been observed that there was continual rivalry between 
these ruling families in the provision of royal consorts and ministers, and the new 
religion served as an additional major factor of contention. It is perhaps 
remarkable that the Buddhist initiative was maintained for so long through 
three more or less consecutive reigns.’® Sad-na-legs benefited from the guidance 
of a Buddhist teacher of the Myang family who had received the religious name 
of Ting-’dzin bzang-po (“Good Contemplation”) presumably under his Indian 
teacher Vimalamitra. He was practiced in the traditions of the “Great Fulfill- 
ment” (rDzogs-chen), being in the direct line of transmission of the later sNyzng- 
thig (Heart-Drop) teachings as preserved by the rNying-ma tradition of that 
name. He is said to have disappeared at the age of fifty-five, leaving no mortal 


77 See H. E. Richardson, “Tibetan Inscriptions at Zhva’'i lha-khang,” JRAS, 1952, pp. 133-54 and 
JRAS, 1953, pp. 1-12. This particular observation is on pp. 136-7 (1952). The extract from the 
inscription that follows is taken from this same article. 

78 I have deliberately repeated with their alternatives the names of these kings, as the similarity of 
their component syllables can be extremely confusing. Concerning the uncertain period of succession 
after Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan’s reign, see H. E. Richardson, op. cit. above (n. 77), pp. 138-50. 
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remains, in accordance with the relevant theory of the “rainbow- body” (7a’-lus) 
achieved by these practices.’* Sad-na-legs’s education was presumably conducted 
in accordance with the wishes of his father and it may be significant that 
someone teaching this particular form of Buddhism was so close to the court. As 
will be shown below, it came close to representing, despite its probable Indian 
origin, remarkable similarities to the “Chinese traditions” that were supposedly 
banned from the land following the decisive conclusion of a “council” held in 
Lhasa in the presence of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan himself. However, the 
inscriptions are not concerned with doctrine, but simply with an expression of 
touching gratefulness on the part of an heir-apparent now become king, for his 
religious teacher who has guided him over the years. 


By command of Khri |De-srong-brtsan, King of Mid-Heaven, Mighty One of 
Miraculous Power: 

The Venerable Ting-nge-’dzin of Myang 

A sworn edict granted in eternity. 

Concerning the Venerable Ting-nge-’dzin 

From first to last he has beén near to my heart. 

From my youth up to my assumption of sovereignty 

He has acted as father and mother to me, desiring only my good. 

Acting as a true uncle, he has brought me up. 

He united in happy accord father and son, elder brother and younger brother, 
mother -and child, high and low. In all matters he gave good: advice, con- 
tinually acting beneficially as suited the occasion and being always near to my 
heart. Later on, after continuous troubles which affected my father and elder 
brother at a time when I had not yet assumed sovereignty, there was some 
faction and contention, but the Venerable Ting-nge-’dzin applying himself 
zealously, gave beneficial advice and brought the disturbances to an end. 
Making it his principle to do whatever is for the good, he performed generally 
great and good works for my government as well as in other ways, remaining 
always very close to my heart. Taking the part of both high and low, he got rid 
of discord and made everyone content. Likewise performing the duties of a 
great minister of state, he acted continually simply for the general good both 
with regard to the present and the future. Thus from first to last he has been 
closer to my heart that anyone, continually making large offerings. Although 
I had in mind to make a suitable present to him in accordance with former 
precedents, this Venerable One, adhering to the ways of a subjeet and the 
propriety of a monk, urged that no such favor should be granted. But since it 
is a religious duty to grant favors in return for offerings, I hereby issue this 
firm edict in favor of the Venerable Ting-nge-’dzin, granting him an estate in 
perpetuity, and so that it may happily long be so and that all should know it, 
an emplacement has been contructed here in this temple, this “support” of the 
(Three) Jewels, and a stone pillar has been set up. On the stone a summary of 
the text has been inscribed and a seal has been affixed at the bottom, so that 
my sons and grandsons, the future rulers, the future ministers of state and 
others who exercize authority, shall always act in accordance with the words of 


79 See The Blue Annals, vol. I, pp. 107, 167, 192. 
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the edict, diminishing nothing, amending nothing and changing nothing of 
what Is written on this stone pillar. ® 


The inscription continues, bestowing special privileges and royal protection on 
all family members of Ting-nge-'dzin from his grandfather downward, and 
binding all members of the royal family and ministers of the present and the 
future to uphold them. A few years later, as Ting-nge-’dzin had still not received 
sufficient in the king’s eyes, the second endowment was made as announced in 
the later inscription, and once again all and sundry are bound to abide by its 
terms. 

As a further example of these devoutly Buddhist inscriptions we may quote 
from one that was set up during the reign of Ral-pa-can some forty-five miles 
west of Lhasa, where the great monastery of mTshur-bu was founded in 1185 to 
become the chief religious house of the Karma-pa Order. This later monastery 
must have been built on the site of the earlier temple, which has since been 
totally forgotten locally, even the name of ICang-bu as recorded on the stone 
pillar being now unknown. The inscription tells of the founding of this temple 
by a certain sTag-bzang Nya-sto of the Tshe-spong family, fairly well known 
from other records.®! The title Zhang (Uncle) given him establishes its close 
connection with the royal family. 


The account of the founding of this temple at Upper ICang-bu by Zhang 
Tshe-spong sTag-bzang Nya-sto, which by command of the Mighty One has 
been inscribed on this stone pillar. In accordance with the edicts and ordin- 
ances that the Holy Religion, received in the times of the Mighty Ones, the 
Divine Offspring, Father and Grandfather, should never be abandoned but be 
practiced in succeeding generations, Zhang Tshe-spong Nya-sto has taken our 
Holy Religion to heart. In order to repay the great favor that he has received 
through the miraculous grace of the Mighty One, the Divine Offspring, Khri 
gTsug-lde-brtsan (Ral-pa-can), he has founded this temple at I1Cang-bu in 
sTod-lung, praying most sincerely that it may be consecrated to the intention 
of the Mighty One. He has endowed “supports” for the Three Jewels, provided 
for the residence of four monks, and given all that is necessary for its main- 
tenance, namely bondsmen, arable and grazing land, sacred items, precious 
things and livestock, so that the (transferred) intention of the Mighty One, 
Khri gTsug-Ide-brtsan, may never be ended. The actual name of the temple 
80 Hugh Richardson's translation will be found in the article cited inn. 77 above, pp. 1-2 (1953). I 
have checked through his carefully edited Tibetan text, making full use of his notes. My translation 
varies in several not very important respects, but I do not claim to be more correct. The main 
problems presented to students of Tibetan by these early texts comes from unusual terms and phrases 
which later go out of use and so become as much guesswork for later educated Tibetans as for us. I 
have taken thugs-nongs in the earlier sense of “to be troubled,’ assuming that this is intended as a 
deliberately discrete reference to certain events affecting Sad-na-legs’s father and elder brother. I 
take gdon-stson as “contentions” rather than “stirrings of evil spirits,” although the meaning would 
be much the same. sTson (? rTson) may well be a nominal form of rtsod- pa “to dispute,” and gdon 
may mean here no more than “evil.” Zho-sha refers to contributions as payment in return for the 
granting of a government office. See FWT op. cit., vol. II], p. 175 for references. 
81 See H. E. Richardson, “Three Ancient Inscriptions from Tibet,” pp. 50 and 61ff.; also 
Giuseppe Tucci, Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, pp. 16-18 and 87-90. 
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was bestowed by command of the Mighty One and he has commanded that it 
should be made a dependency of the great temple which he has personally 
founded at ’'On-cang-do and that it should be administered under his 
authority. He further commanded that as a great religious estate no taxes 
should be imposed upon the subjects and the possessions of the estate and that 
they should not be liable to forced duties or punishments. He has commanded 
that the provisions made for the dedication of the estate of this temple are to 
be ratified just as Zhang Nya-sto has made them. Also he has commanded 
that if ever there should be descendents to Zhang Nya-sto, the service lands 
and all else that may be held, shall not be resumed or given away, but shall be 
added to the estate. 


The great nine-story temple built by Ral-pa-can at 'On-cang-do, later known as 
'U-shang-rdo, is mentioned in later accounts, including a brief reference in 
Bu-ston’s “History of Buddhism” (Obermiller, vol. II, p. 198).** It has long since 
disappeared and had doubtless suffered, like all the other religious foundations 
in Central Tibet, from total neglect, if not actual desecration, after the fall of 
the monarchy in 842. Ral-pa-can, the last of the Buddhist kings of Tibet, has the 
reputation of being the most devout of them all. He certainly added to the 
religious benefactions of his predecessors, all of which had to be paid for by 
taxation of one kind or another, while the remission of taxes that these monastic 
houses enjoyed also left more for others to pay. It is said of him perhaps with 
some intentional irony: “He gave seven households to maintain each monk. The 
king would sit in the center with silk strands tied to the locks of his hair, and he 
caused monks to be seated upon them; so there they were, the three of them, 
monks to the right and the left and the king himself in the center.’’® It is difficult 
to know to what extent dissatisfaction and resentment against the new religion 
caused the downfall of the monarchy, but it must have been a contributing 
factor, skillfully used by those who schemed Ral-pa-can’s assassination. There is 
a certain sad vanity in all the edicts granted in perpetuity and so solemnly sworn, 
for they were to be rendered null and void far sooner than those who issued them 
can have imagined. But although Buddhism ceased to be the state religion in 
any official sense, it was by no means effaced from the land. All state support 
disappeared, but the seeds had been well sown. Left to itself, the new religion 
sent out shoots and branches, no longer deliberately cultivated, but all the 
stronger when left to develop as best they could. Having now dealt with the more 
general political and social conditions of this early period, we must try to gain a 
sufficient idea of the varieties of Buddhist teachings that had so far been planted 
in Tibet. 


82 The present site is described by Giuseppe Tucci in To Lhasa and Beyond, p. 117. For further 
references see Alfonsa Ferrari, mKhyen-brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central Tibet, p. 166. 
83 A. H. Francke, Antzqutties of Indian Tibet, pp. 33-4. 
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29, RELIGIOUS FACTORS 


a. Factions and Disputes 

Not surprisingly perhaps the later Buddhist historians of Tibet, whether 
“orthodox” followers of Sakyamuni Buddha, less “orthodox” followers of the 
Second Buddha Padmasambhava or the heterodox followers of gShen-rab, all 
conceive the story of the conversion of Tibet in the stark tones of black and 
white, and indeed the whole history of the period is reinterpreted in religious 
terms. Moreover, whichever side they belong to, the others are always vicious 
and evil, justifying them in taking appropriately vigorous measures in legitimate 
self-defence. Thus Buddhists are persecuted by wicked Bonpos, as they later 
come to be called, and in their turn the suffering Bonpos are driven forth from 
the land. Next those who hold to Indian Buddhist traditions find themselves 
threatened by other Buddhists who hold to Chinese traditions. Then King Khri 
Srong-Ide-brtsan convokes a council, so that both parties may state their views. 
According to the later accounts of “orthodox” Tibetan historians the Indian 
party is completely victorious and the Chinese party is driven out, but not before 
they have taken foul revenge by murdering the leading Indian protagonist and 
provoking his chief Tibetan supporter to suicide. However, their victory is short 
lived, for within forty years or so the evil Glang-dar-ma murders his virtuous 
brother and seizing the throne, sets himself the immediate task of totally 
eradicating Buddhism from the land. Likewise the later Bonpos have their own 
story of cruel persecution, but in their case the evil persecutor is the King Khri 
Srong-Ide-brtsan who has been falsely subverted to Indian teachings. 

Until the contents of certain manuscripts preserved fortuitously in Cave No. 17 
at Tun-huang began to be known, one had little choice but to accept these later 
versions more or less as valid, relying upon the proven ability of Tibetan 
historians to sift their materials carefully when they are writing of later periods. 
Valuable as the stone inscriptions are, their references to religion are either 
rather oblique or else, as in the case of the Buddhist edicts, they proclaim an 
ideal state of affairs. However, there is nothing vicious or partisan about them. 
Again, the early surviving documents, whether they are manuscripts copied only 
within a century or so of the period we are describing or later trustworthy 
editions, certainly reveal many differences of viewpoint and disagreements on 
the essentials of Buddhist doctrine, but there is no suggestion that these resulted 
in any form of organized persecution. As for such light they throw upon the 
person of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan, who may fairly be regarded as a staunch 
supporter of Buddhism, he would seem to have been remarkably open to all 
views, inviting answers to doctrinal questions sent to a whole variety of religious 
teachers. Some of them certainly sought his sanction for their particular 
teachings, when they were openly challenged by others, but it seems unlikely 
that any religious views or practices were effectively forbidden throughout the 
land. We have already observed above that sacrificial rites performed in 
accordance with the old religious ways continued and it is scarcely conceivable 
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that any form of a new religion that was only then beginning to become 
established at a few main centers should find itself suddenly banned, least of all 
the seemingly harmless philosophical views of disputing scholars. 

Nevertheless the later accounts have some kind of validity as a simplification 
or rather rationalization of those earlier events as seen by later generations. The 
conversion of Tibet to Buddhism clearly proceeded through two main stages, 
firstly the gradual overcoming of the opposition presented by pre-Buddhist 
beliefs and customs, all seen in retrospect as the archenemy Bon, and secondly 
the forms of Indian Buddhism, which manifestly prevailed from the end of the 
tenth century onward, were seen as victorious over earlier forms of Buddhism 
that were then thought of as having come principally from China. From this 
there would follow the simple deduction that Khri Srong-lde-brtsan, the 
undoubted founder of the first genuine Tibetan monastery, bSam-yas, 
seemingly as an avowedly Indian Buddhist center, must surely have proscribed 
both the old religion as well as the Chinese form of Buddhism of which these 
later Buddhists professed to disapprove. According to their ideas these two 
processes would have reached their separate conclusions, victory over Bon as a 
first stage and victory over Chinese forms of Buddhism as a second, as a result of 
public debate, over which the king himself would have presided as arbiter. Thus 
it is precisely in this form that some later accounts tell the whole story. However, 
whereas a debate between different philosophical schools is quite conceivable, 
one between Buddhists and non-Buddhists, who are seen primarily as the prac- 
titioners of heathenish rites, is not so easy to imagine; yet this is how the later 
Buddhists envisage them. However, if one admits the possibility of religious 
traditions imbued with Buddhist teachings already existing in the land, as is 
suggested by the quotation concerning “Bon traditions” in the Padma thang-yig 
(V.1.c), then one can imagine a royal interest in judging between them and the 
more recently arrived Buddhist teachings. Thus there may well have been 
disputes between the representatives of these two groups, ‘‘proto-Bonpos” on the 
one hand (understanding Bonpos as what we know them to be later, namely 
heterodox Buddhists) and more orthodox Buddhists on the other hand. 

The violence and bitterness that appears in the later accounts doubtless has a 
firm historical basis in the feuds that clearly took place both between clans and 
between powerful individuals, and as we have already seen from some of the 
early inscriptions that have been quoted, these same feuds were a continual 
threat to the monarchy. Thus it follows again that any known ill-wishers of a 
king who was well disposed to Buddhism, whatever their personal reasons for 
seeking to do away with him may have been, would be seen by the later Buddhist 
historians as protagonists of the archenemy Bon. This tendency is very well 
illustrated indeed by the case of the apparent attempt on the life of the young 
Khri Srong-lde-brtsan by the two ministers named as 'Bal-ldong-tsab and Lang- 
myes-zigs on the Zhol inscription (see section V.1.d) and whose evil intentions 
were foiled by the faithful retainer Ngan-lam Klu-khong. Here we have 
undoubted valid historical material. In later legendary accounts the two evil 
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ministers appear as champions of Bon with the changed names of sTag-ra Klu- 
gong and Ma-zhang Khrom-pa-skyes in one Buddhist source and as Ngan sTag- 
ra Klu-gong and sNam-nam Phrom-pa-skyes in a Bonpo one. Moreover they are 
also presented (with inevitable variations of spelling) as two of the leading 
champions of Bon in the debate that was supposed to have been held between 
Bonpos and Buddhists under the presidency of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan. One may 
observe that the Bonpo account, in accordance with traditional Indian Buddhist 
stories of contest between believers and heretics, describes the event not as a 
philosophical debate but as a competition in the display of extraordinary 
magical powers. We thus move into a world of pure fantasy, where personal 
names are attached to parts that could never have been played by the holders in 
real life.% 

One may observe that while there has usually been considerable religious 
tolerance in Tibet, much as in India and Central Asia before the arrival of the 
Moslems as conquerors, a situation which the Tibetans have been spared (unless 
we include Ladakh in the Tibetan cultural world), religion has all too often 
become involved with political interests and on such occasions its representatives 
have suffered accordingly. When some of the later accounts were being 
composed, the whole country had fallen under the suzerainty of successors of 
Genghiz Khan (from 1207 onward) with the Sa-skya-pa hierarchs as their 
accredited “viceroys.". This led understandably to very bad feelings between 
them and other religious orders, resulting in such appalling events as the 
storming and sacking of ’Bri-gung Monastery (of the Ka-gyii-pa Order) by 
Sa-skya and Mongol troops in 1290. With poignant examples of religious 
conflicts as real-life experiences, it is not surprising that some recorders of 
ancient events should have conceived of them in much the same terms. We thus 
have two reasons for the intrusion of so much violence and bitterness in the later 
descriptions of how Tibet was converted to Buddhism, firstly bitterness and 
violence was part of normal political life, and secondly religion was seen as 
involved in politics in the earlier period quite as much as it came to be in later 
times. 

Having established himself in power, Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan appears to have 
deliberately initiated a program for the introduction of Indian Buddhism, while 
continuing to accept out of political necessity the traditional ways of his own 
people. The troublesome ministers, whom he had first to eliminate, had 


84 I take these names from the rGyal-rabs gsal-ba’t me-long, Kuznetsov's ed., p. 166, Il. 19-20 (for 
a German translation of the passage see Helmut Hoffmann, Quellen, pp. 301-2) and from the Bonpo 
work Srid-rgyud as quoted and translated in S. G. Karmay’s The Treasury of Good Sayings, 
pp. 88-9. One could compile a list of such names from similar sources, probably to little purpose. It is 
interesting to note, however, that sBa- bzhed (Stein's ed., p. 27) lists as the Bonpo champions sTag-ra 
Klu-kong, rTsis-pa chen-po (The Great Astronomer), Khyung-po Dum-gtsugs Khyung- po-tse-tse 
and ICogs-smon Lam.-'bar, while retaining as an entirely separate story Ma-zhang’s persecution of 
Buddhism and his eventual burial alive at the instigation of gSal-snang of sBa (later the first abbot of 
bSam-yas with the religious name of Jnanendra). It is not impossible for the name Khyung- po-tse to 
be a corruption of (Ma-zhang) Khrom-pa-skyes. so the same person may appear in both stories, 
which are combined in the rGyal-rabsg sal-ba't me-long. 
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probably been more interested in the maintenance of their own positions and 
privileges than concerned to oppose new religious experiments, so long as old 
customs were maintained. The king doubtless chose Indian Buddhism for the 
simple reason that it imposed itself so much more easily in central and southern 
Tibet from the mere fact of the comparative closeness of Buddhist centers in 
northern India and Nepal. There were already representatives of Chinese 
Buddhism in the capital, where they seemed to win a sympathetic hearing, and 
there is every indication that the king took as much personal interest in the forms 
of Buddhism that they professed as in the teaching of Indian Buddhist scholars. 
However, now as later, Chinese influence could only make itself feit in Tibet 
across the vast expanse of Central Asia or the distant wastes of far northeastern 
Tibet. So far as Tibet’s conversion to Buddhism is concerned, the period of 
Chinese influence was limited to the short period during which the Tibetans 
controlled Central Asia and northwest China, and if we start this period with 
Khri Srong-lde-brtsan’s interest in the new religion, it amounts in all to about 
sixty years. Because of earlier cultural contacts with China, to which we have 
already referred above, the representatives of Central Asian and Chinese 
Buddhism must have had their small circles of adherents in the Tibetan capital, 
but such official support as they had received was sporadic and all too easily 
withdrawn. The short period of sixty years, covering the later years of Khri 
Srong-Ide-brtsan’s reign and the reigns of his successors Sad-na-legs and Ral-pa- 
can, is thus a most unusual period in the whole history of Tibetan religion 
Militarily Tibet was then at its most powerful, controlling a vast area with 
administrative districts which included parts of China in the far north and the 
Himalayan regions in the nearer south. The Buddhist sites of Nepal and India 
were certainly nearer, but this nearness was not so much of an advantage, when 
Chinese scholars, whether acquired for religious or administrative duties, were 
at the beck and call of the Tibetan court and any other administrative center, 
notably Tun-huang, where their presence was required. This state of equality of 
Indian and Chinese Buddhist interests in Tibet came to a gradual end with the 
disintegration of the Tibetan Empire from 842 onward and the loss of contact 
with Central Asia and China, which was not restored until the period of the 
Mongol conquests more than three centuries later. By then the Tibetans had far 
more to give in the way of Buddhist teachings, which they had in the meantime 
been receiving direct from India, than they might ever expect to receive. 

Khri Srong-lde-brtsan’s interest in Indian Buddhism was expressed most 
clearly by the foundation of the great monastery of bSam-yas, completed in 779. 
The instigator of this great event seems to have been a certain gSal-snang of the 
sBa family, who had been governor of the southern district of Mang-yul,® which 
bordered on the Himalayas, and who had visited Buddhist centers in India and 


85 Written Jater as Mang-yul, this region seems to correspond with the district known as Mar(d) in 
the earliest literature. See Mang-yul in the Index. Ladakh is also known sometimes as Mar-yul, 
sometimes as Mang-yul. The letter represented by ra and nga are similar in Tibetan and this 
probably accounts for the confusion. 
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Nepal, making the acquaintance of the Indian teacher Santaraksita and 
commending him to his royal master. gSal-snang had already received con- 
secrations from Santaraksita in Mang-yul, where they appear to have founded 
temples together; he received the religious name of Jhanendra (Ye-shes dbang- 
po), meaning “Lord of Knowledge,” by which name we shall refer to him 
hereafter. Some interesting details are given in the later accounts suggesting that 
the Chinese connection already had a considerable hold on the king. Thus it is 
recounted that he continued to send scholars to China in quest of Buddhist 
works, including even Jnanendra himself according to some sources, although 
this seems unlikely. Also before inviting Santaraksita he is said to have sent 
representatives to examine him on the nature of his Buddhist teachings. He 
arrived with a Kashmiri interpreter, but there was opposition to his presence and 
he soon had to leave, since his arrival unfortunately coincided with a number of 
natural calamities, indicating the displeasure of local divinities at his presence. 
He then recommended to the king the name of Padmasambhava as one who 
would be able to deal with such obstructions, and carrying the invitation 
personally he returned to Nepal, where he met Padmasambhava who promptly 
set out on his special mission. Only when he had successfully quelled the gods 
and demons of Tibet did Santaraksita, who thus appears in the réle of his 
partner, return to preside over the foundation of bSam-yas Monastery and the 
first official ordination of six or seven Tibetan monks, among whom were 
Jmanendra, Vairocana (a disciple of Padmasambhava), a renowned translator 
rMa Rin-chen-mchog (a disciple of Vimalamitra), Sang-shi Ratna of sBa, and 
probably also Srighosa(dPal-dbyangs).*° Soon after the completion of bSam-yas, 
Padmasambhava was accused of practicing magic and sent away, while Santa- 
raksita died after being kicked by a horse. He is said to have prophesied that 
there would soon be a schism amongst the Buddhists of Tibet, and when the 
need arose the king was to call upon the assistance of his Indian disciple 
Kamalasgila.® 

Such is the account, based on somewhat later sources, of the events that led up 
to the great dispute between those who are said to have followed Indian 
traditions and those who followed Chinese. Although the dispute was clearly 
expressed in doctrinal terms (and we shall review these in some detail below), it is 
clear that other issues of a material and personal kind must have been at stake. 
Firstly the new monastery and its inhabitants had to be paid for and maintained 
and this could only be done by the gift of lands and services. So we are told: 


As for the landed properties of this religious establishment, the king bestowed 
one hundred and fifty. The chief administrator (rzng-lugs) was to receive 
yearly seventy-five bushels of barley, nine changes of raiment, one thousand 
eight ounces of seasoned butter, one horse with a fine mane, four packs of 
paper, three pieces of (dry) ink, and as much salt as required. 


86 The list of names varies in different sources, but the names given here occur fairly regularly. See 
Giuseppe Tucci, MBT II, pp. 12ff. All those named here will be referred to below. 
87 See Bu-ston, Obermiller’s translation, vol. II, pp. 188ff. and Blue Annals, pp. 41 ff. 
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To the twenty-five who were in retreat (sgom-chen) at mChims-phu twenty- 
five bushels of barley each, of seasoned butter eight hundred ounces each, one 
horse each, six changes of raiment each. 

For the thirteen appointed teachers fifty bushels of barley each, six changes 
of raiment each, eight hundred ounces of seasoned butter each. 

For the venerable ones in retreat (mtshams kyi ban-de) and who are self- 
reliant (rang-ga-ma) eight bushels for each person, two packs of paper and 
one piece of ink. 

For the twenty-five students twenty-five bushels of barley each and three 
changes of raiment each. This is given in perpetuity by the great favor of the 
king so that Holy Religion may be promoted. 


The social consequences of the founding of such religious houses is well 
illustrated by this short passage despite certain textual uncertainties. °* mChims- 
phu, which is mentioned here as a “house of retreat” for the bSam-yas com- 
munity, is situated on the mountainside above. It is one of two such meditation 
centers founded during the reign of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, the other being Yer- 
pa in a separate location, a pleasant valley a few miles to the east. Although 
small when compared with the monastic foundations of the Tibetan ‘High 
Middle Ages” (which lasted effectively until 1959), these state-supported 
religious houses must have seemed to many at that time an unwelcome addition 
to.local taxation. 

bSam-yas Monastery is said to have been modeled on the monastery of 
Odantapuri in northern India (now completely disappeared) and thus laid out as 
a gigantic mandala.*° Despite frequent reconstructions, it has retained this 
general plan up to the present century. It must have seemed an amazing creation 
to the perhaps still ‘rather doubtful inhabitants of Central Tibet. As for its 
inmates, despite their affiliations with renowned Indian teachers, they could 
scarcely represent a unified Indian tradition at a time when Buddhism in India 
was undergoing the changes described in Chapter III. So far as monastic order 
was concerned, that of the Mula-Sarvastivadins was generally accepted in Tibet, 
but once this was included within the later Mahayana tradition, a whole variety 
of philosophical views, of meditational practices, consecration ceremonies, and 
tantric theories and practices were also available. This variety is well illustrated 
by the choice of texts translated and by the varied religious interests even of those 
few who are named as the first seven to be ordained. It may be presumed that 
Jiianendra followed the teachings of his master Santaraksita, whose Indian 
disciple KamalaSila was the leading representative of the Indian side in disputes 
with the Chinese supporters. These teachings consist of the conventional 


88 Translated from sBa-bzhed, p. 63, Il. 12ff. See also G. Tucci, MBT II, pp. 56-8. The first 
sentence is doubtful and a word may be missing which relates to the number of 150. The earlier 
translation of “an estate with 150 peasants” seems to have no justification. Only eight bushels for 
those in retreat does not seems much; Tucci makes this eight hundred, but this is not in the text. 

89 An inscribed bell from the time of Ral-pa-can survives at Yer-pa. See H. E. Richardson, “A 
Ninth Century Inscription from rKong-po,” JRAS 1954, 166-7 and my Buddhist Himalaya, p. 156. 

90 Fora more detailed description see my Buddhist Himalaya, pp. 152-4. 
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Bodhisattva doctrine, namely that of a gradual progress toward final enlighten- 
ment by the accumulation through a large number of rebirths of the merits of 
good works and of knowledge, succinctly expressed as Means and Wisdom. But 
we have already observed how these same terms were used in the tantras as the 
two coefficients of a kind of enlightenment, which might be realized spon- 
taneously, if the appropriate way was shown by one’s chosen teacher. Now these 
later tantric conceptions were clearly already known in Tibet in the early period, 
as may be well illustrated by a short work entitled “Vajrasattva’s Answers to 
Questions” (rDo-rje sems-dpa’t zhus-lan), attributed to a certain Srighosa and of 
which manuscript copies exist amongst the Tun-huang materials.*' Professor 
Tucci has already made a most useful survey of several short works attributed to 
this same Srighosa in the Tibetan Canon, pointing out that the theories of 
spontaneous enlightenment that he advances ill accord with conventional Indian 
teaching of which Kamalasila was a main spokesman.” He therefore raised the 
question whether this may be the same Srighosa whose name is sometimes listed 
as one of the first official ‘“‘ordinands” and who succeeded Jnanendra very early 
as abbot of bSam-yas. As abbot, Jianendra met with concerted opposition, and 
one of his chief opponents was Myang Ting-nge-’dzin bzang-po, the guardian 
and teacher of the future king, Sad-na-legs, who is praised on the inscription 
quoted above for his faithfulness and selfless devotion. He belonged to the Yoga 
Tantra tradition as received from his teacher Vimalamitra. Thus if he opposed 
Jmanendra on doctrinal grounds, this would not be at all surprising; conversely 
his support for the Srighosa who is known from his writings to have held views 
similar to his own might be quite reasonably expected. At all events it would 
seem clear that the leading Buddhist personalities who were close to the court, 
even those with Indian affiliations, were by no means as united in matters of 
doctrine as the later accounts try to lead us to believe. Another example of 
internal dissent is provided by the case of Vairocana, whose connection with the 
tantras of the “Old School” is indisputable, whether he was in fact a disciple of 
Padmasambhava or not; however this too is likely. According to the later 
accounts he is said to have supported Kamalaisila in the debate with the Chinese 


91 I must thank Mr. Kenneth Eastman for drawing my attention to this particular work, on which 
he is now engaged. It exists in the India Office collection, no. 470, and in Paris as Pelliot Tibétain 
no. 837. It is in the Tibetan Canon, TT, vol. 87, pp. 163-5-1 to 166-1-6. 

92 See Giuseppe Tucci, MBT II, pp. 141-51. This work, of which the title Minor Buddhist Texts, 
vol. II, scarcely gives a fair idea of the contents, is the most useful general source of information 
available for the subject that we are now considering. It centers on an edition of the writings of 
Kamalasgila relevant to the disagreements with the “Chinese party,” but it includes much detailed 
discussion of all the personalities involved. Thus for references to the tension existing between 
Jnanendra and Myang Ting-nge-'dzin, referred to immediately below, see Tucci, op. ctt., pp. 41-2, 
and concerning Vairocana see pp. 110-15, 127-37 and 151-2. Another relevant monumental work is 
that of Paul Demiéville, Le Concitle de Lhasa, to which we have already referred, and will certainly 
refer again. Other significant references remain scattered in various articles, quite a number of 
which are in Japanese, and for easy access to their contents one is again grateful to Paul Demiéville 
for his long survey of their contents in “Récents travaux sur Touen-houang.” Much basic material 
still remains unworked, for scholars competent in this field are few indeed. I hope that none is. 
omitted from my footnotes, but it is not a straightforward task to draw on everything available. 
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faction, but his personal affiliations could scarcely have allowed him to sustain 
wholeheartedly the Indian side. The story of his eventual exile, supposedly 
brought about by false accusations made by the Queen Tshe-spong-ma 
concerning amorous advances which he had made her, Is more likely to have 
been caused by doctrinal dissensions. Yet another of the first seven ordinands, 
who like Vairocana was a renowned translator, is rMa Rin-chen-mchog. He is 
known to have worked in close association with another famous Indian tantric 
scholar, Vilasavajra, and his connection with the tantras of the Old School is 
quite certain. *® Such was the variety of Indian Buddhist teachings entering Tibet 
at this time, as included within the two main Mahayana categories of the System 
of the Perfections (Paéramitanaya) and the System of Formulds (Mantranaya) as 
defined above in section IIJ.1, that there were doubtless many basic texts on 
which all Tibetan scholars with Indian backgrounds would find themselves in 
agreement, but it is difficult to see how some of them would have found them- 
selves in disagreement with the teachings of the Chinese party, who likewise held 
to teachings that could be justified by reference to basic Indian Buddhist texts. 
One can only assume that the account of the Indo-Chinese dispute, which takes 
up so much of the traditional versions of the events of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan’s 
reign, represents one dispute among many; that they neither represent fairly the 
Chinese side nor the Indian, in that particular lines of argument, certainly valid 
so far as they go, have been selected as though they were universally 
representative. 

According to the later traditional versions the dispute was provoked in the first 
instance by the aggressive and vicious behavior of the Chinese party and was 
settled conclusively at a council held either in Lhasa or bSam-yas under the 
presidency of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan himself. The king decided firmly against 
the Chinese and they were driven from the land. These Tibetan versions of 
events have been shown to be totally misleading, since Professor Demiéville 
published in 1952 the Chinese side of the story, based on an account drawn up 
by a layman named Wang-hsi for the imperial archives. Found amongst the 
Tun-huang manuscripts, the report must have been written soon after the events 
it describes; entitled “Ratification of the True Mahayana Principles Concerning 
Simultaneous Enlightenment,’ it attests explicitly to the ratification of such 
teachings as laid before King Srong-lde-brtsan by a Chinese teacher named 
Mahayana.*” More recently Yoshiro Imaeda has drawn attention to an early 
Tibetan account of the “debate” preserved also in a Tun-huang manuscript, 
which is a translation from the Chinese.%° There is no doubt therefore that the 
teacher Mahayana was required by the Tibetan king to give an account of his 


93 Concerning Vilasavajra one may refer to the useful introduction of Ronald M. Davidson to his 
edition and translation of “The Litany of Names of Manjusn” in Tantric and Taozst Studies in 
Honor of Professor R. A. Stein, pp. 1-69. 

94 See for example Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism, ed. Obermiller, vol. II, pp. 191 ff. 

95 See Le Concile de Lhasa, pp. 23-165. 

96 See Y. Imaeda, “Documents tibétains de Touen-houang concernant le concile du Tibet,” 


Journal Astatique, 1975, pp. 125-46. 
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doctrine following upon complaints made by Indian teachers at the court that 
“the system of dhyana (Chinese: Ch’an; Japanese: Zen) known as ‘spontaneous 
enlightenment’ as taught by the Chinese monk(s) corresponds in no way with 
what was taught by the Buddha” together with the request that it should be 
forbidden immediately. As a result of this challenge and the royal interest in the 
matter, it would seem that a series of documents were produced in question and 
answer form. Whether one or more public debates were held must remain 
doubtful, for the Indian side would have used Sanskrit sources and presumably 
argued in Sanskrit, while Mahayana’s party would have used Chinese. The 
preparation of dossiers which would presumably have been placed before the 
king and his advisers would have been enough to tax the ingenuity of Tibetan 
translators operating in both Sanskrit and Chinese. Their linguistic competence 
throughout this early period of the conversion of Tibet, when they were dealing 
with both Sanskrit and Chinese source materials, must have been truly out- 
standing. There appears to be no mention of Kamalaisgila as actual leader of the 
Indian party in the early Tun-huang accounts and the three works written by 
him and entitled “Stages of Meditative Practice” (Bhavanakrama), while entirely 
relevant to the doctrine of gradual progress toward enlightenment, could well 
have been produced quite independently of any debate.” It is interesting to note 
that the later Tibetan versions, misleading as they certainly are, continue to 
refer to the two main theses under discussion, viz., gradual progress toward 
enlightenment as opposed to the spontaneous realization of enlightenment, by 
their Chinese terms, transcribed more or less phonetically into Tibetan as rTsen- 
min-pa (= Wade: chien-mén-pa’, meaning “gradual entry school’) and 
sTon-min-pa (= tun-mén-pa’t, meaning “spontaneous entry school”) as though 
a debate between Chinese Buddhists were being transferred to Tibet. In fact the 
whole matter had been long since debated in China itself, where it has already 
been argued that the teachings of the Mind Only school inevitably involved a 
spontaneous realization of the final truth when the process known as the 
“Reversal of the Basis’ was achieved (see p. 108).°° Thus in drawing up his 
dossier the teacher Mahayana could presumably draw on arguments that had 
often been used before, without any necessary references to challenging 
statements from the Indian side. Since this question and answer form was often 
used in order to clarify one’s own points, there may have been no such debate at 
all. He was challenged; he presented his case; it was approved by the king and 
his advisers and he returned to Tun-huang to a situation of honor. The questions 
and answers may be illustrated sufficiently by a single example from the dossier: 


Question: “One might say that a Buddha does not become a Buddha until 


97 The first of these Bhavanakrama has been edited in Sanskrit and Tibetan with an English 
résumé by Giuseppe Tucci in MBT II, pp. 157-end, and the third one has been edited by him in 
Sanskrit in MBT III. E. Lamotte’s earlier translation from the Tibetan will be found in Demiéville’s 
Le Concile de Lhasa, pp. 336-52. 

98 On the terminology involved see R. A. Stein, ‘Illumination subite ou saisie simultanée” in 
Revue de l'histoire des religions, 1971, pp. 3-30. 
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through immeasurable ages he has satisfactorily cultivated innumerable 
merits and accumulations of knowledge, and that it is not possible to become 
a Buddha by the mere suppression of false notions. And why? Because if 
Buddhahood were just concerned with these false notions, it would not have 
been necessary to speak of the Six Perfections and of the twelve sections of the 
canon. It would have been enough to speak of the destruction of false notions. 
But since it is not so, your argument is not reasonable.” 

Answer: “It is because all beings throughout immeasurable ages have been 
unable to free themselves from the false notions with which their thought has 
been long impregnated by the three poisons of passion, etc., that they are 
dragged into the flow of birth and death and are unable to gain release. 
According to the first chapter of the Sarvadharma-pravrttt-nirdesa, one 1s 
called released if one has eliminated every thought of every dharma, since 
these are inapprehensible in so far as they are just objectivized notions. Also in 
the Vajrasamadhisutra the Buddha says: ‘However little is the spirit kindled, 
be it only as much as a single thought, the five components of personality are 
born simultaneously. Let beings but compose their mind in a condition of 
calm! Let them be established in the vajra-sphere, and they will not have a 
single thought. This absolute, this suchness, contains all the dharmas.’ "9 


It seems that under the influence of Taoist thought the implications of certain 
Mahayana theories, especially those of the Mind Only school, may have been 
sooner realized in China than in India, although the terminology relating to 
spontaneous ( yugapat) and gradual (kramavrttya) realization was ready to hand 
in certain sutras.! In India the implications are realized in the Yoga Tantras, as 
we have shown in Chapter III, and the later tantric yogins use such terms as 
yuganaddha (“‘two-in-one”’) and sahaja (“‘innate’’) to express the same idea of a 
spontaneous recognition of the truth, where the two planes of samsara and 
nirvana are known simultaneously for what they really are. Yoga Tantras of 
various kinds, some referred to as Mahayoga, were certainly being promulgated 
in Tibet from the eighth century onward. There could therefore be nothing 
strange to those who followed them in the teachings propounded by Mahayana 
and his companions, except probably the lines of argument used. The teachers 
of tantric theory who used the practice of self-identification with one’s chosen 
divinity as a means toward self-identification with the state of supreme 
enlightenment did not see the necessity of arguing their theory from Mahayana 
sutras; they simply produced the required tantras. The process of producing new 
texts to fit new ideas was a continual one throughout the history of Indian 
Buddhism, and for those who followed them they represented orthodox 
Buddhist teachings. But when Buddhist teachings were exported to other lands 


99 See Demiéville, Le Concile, pp. 53-4, previously quoted in my Buddhist Himalaya, pp. 157-7. 

100 See W. Liebenthal, The Book of Chao, Peking, 1948. Seng-chao was a pupil of Kumarajiva; of 
Taoist upbringing, he interprets Buddhist concepts in an entirely Chinese form. See especially 
pp. 169ff., ‘Notes on Instantaneous Illumination.” For the terminology as it occurs in the Lanka- 
vatarasutra, see Suzuki's translation, pp. 49-50 (Vaidya’s Sanskrit ed., p. 24, ll. 27ff.). 
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and the same process was tried, their works were challenged as forgeries. It is 
therefore not surprising if Chinese formulations of Buddhist teachings should 
have appeared unorthodox to Indian teachers and to those Tibetans who were 
being schooled by them. However they received official approval and their 
influence continued unchecked so long as Tibet had such easy access to Buddhist 
centers in northwestern China. The teacher Mahayana himself was a notable 
scholar of his day and several works are attributed to him of which some are 
found amongst the Tun-huang collections.'®' In Tibet his reputation has been a 
mixed one: he was supposedly condemned as a teacher of heretical doctrines; he 
was nonetheless included in an enlarged set of eighteen Arhats, and here we may 
recall that the cult of Arhats in Mahayana circles was followed especially in 
Central Asia and China;'® he is popularly treated as a kind of joker, appearing 
in this role in practically all che displays of Tibetan monastic dance one is ever 
likely to see.'” 


b. Varzeties of Teaching 

The interest of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan himself in the kinds of Buddhism being 
preached in his land is clearly shown by the tests that he applied in any matter of 
doubt (on the Indian side as well as the Chinese) and in the various invitations 
that he sent to foreign teachers accompanied by lists of questions concerning 
their doctrines. An interesting example of a reply to such an invitation has come 
to light recently thanks to an illuminating article by the Japanese scholar 
Daishun Ueyama, entitled in English “T’an-k’uang and Buddhist Studies at 
Tun-huang.”'* This Chinese monk lived during the eighth. century; having 
studied at Ch’ang-an at the college established in the previous century by Hsiian- 
tsang, where the teachings of the Mind Only school were chiefly promoted, he 
settled in the Tun-huang area, devoting himself to scholarly writings of that 
particular kind. Amongst his various works there has survived the letter which he 
sent in reply to Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, the opening passage of which certainly 
merits retranslation into English. 


The supreme doctrine is obscure and profound; it remains unfathomable to 
lower beings who are uninitiated. The subtle word embraces everything for it 
goes far; even those higher beings, the sages, go astray. What is to be said of 
me T’an-k’'uang, whose knowledge is undeveloped and his teaching super- 
ficial? I know little of the sutras and the Sastras; my interpretation goes astray 


101 See R. Kimura, “Le dhyana chinois au Tibet ancien aprés Mahayana” in Journal Aszatique, 
1981, pp. 183-92. . 

102 Concerning the sixteen or eighteen Arhats in Tibetan art see G. Tucci, Tibetan Painted 
Scrolls, pp. 555ff. 

108 He is referred to simply as Hua-shang, the Tibetan form of Chinese Ho-shang, which in turn is 
a corruption of the Sanskrit term upadhyaya (= “reacher") received through a Central Asian trans- 
mission. In early times the title was used in Tibet of Chinese teachers generally, not only of 
Mahayana. See Tucci, MBT II, pp. 112-13, for other names. 

104 In Japanese: ‘“Donko to Tonku bukkyogaku” in Toho gakuho, 1964, pp. 141-214, reviewed in 
detail by Paul Demiéville in “Récents travaux sur Touan-houang,” pp. 29-43, and to whom I am 
therefore much indebted. 
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with regard to theories as to facts. Lying in bed and ill for a long time, my 
sufferings increase; I am too weak to climb mountains and cross floods. Lying 
on my pillows beyond the frontiers and directing my thoughts toward the 
Sacred Countenance, behold suddenly profound questionings descend toward 
me. My spirit is afraid; I would evade them, fearing to show myself unworthy 
of so heavy a task. However, suffering as I am, I will reply respectfully on the 
subject of these profound meanings, exerting all my efforts, but without being 
guilty of presumption. But the points with which the questions are concerned 
are extremely obscure; there are some that I have studied before and others of 
which I have never heard speak. Those which I understand, I shall explain in 
accordance with what I know and have perceived; those which I do not know, 
I will explain in a reasonable manner. All that I fear is a failure to conform to 
the Sacred Thoughts (of the Buddha) and to be at variance with your 
command. I beg you therefore to be indulgent and to take account of my 
sincere diligence at this great distance. 


We may also quote a selection of the twenty-two questions which T’an-k’uang 
was expected to answer: 


1. What do these Bodhisattvas do when they have left the worldly shores and 
in order to save all living beings from the sufferings of afflictions (k/esa) do 
not interest themselves in the practices of the Early Disciples and Solitary 
Buddhas? 

2. Furthermore in the case of those Bodhisattvas who have entered upon the 
practice of “no return,” whatever they think internally, their bodies mani- 
fest this externally in the Dharma (or: in the elemental particles, viz., 
dharmas). So when they are cultivating interiorly the Dharma of the 
supreme practice, what are their outward practices? What is the Dharma 
of the supreme practice? 

3. So as to cultivate body, speech and mind, one practices from beginning to 
end. How does one practice? 

6. Buddhas have three bodies (kaya). The Dharma-body is coequal with the 
Dharma-sphere. The Transformation-body exists individually in each 
Buddha. As for the Glorious-body (Sambhoga-kaya), is it one or 
differentiated? 

7. Buddhas possess omniscience and that is why they practice quite freely the 
Six Perfections. But it has the pure and inactive nature of clear and 
tranquil water. So how are those two categories (viz., the inactivity of 
omniscience on the one side and the activity of the Perfections on the 
other)? 

8. It is by practicing the practices of a Bodhisattva that living beings produce 
the Thought of Enlightenment. But how do they produce those practices? 

12. For Bodhisattvas nirvana and samsara are not distinguished at all? What is 
the meaning of that? 

14. Furthermore according to the Dharma of the Mahayana, Wisdom and 
Means are practiced as a pair. If living beings want to practice that way, 
how do they proceed? Bodhisattvas are paramount and so they can practice 
in this way. But it is not the same for living beings, so how do they practice? 

15. Of the three ways of the Early Disciples, Lone Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
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how does each view the six objects of sense? 

16. For those three ways of the Early Disciples, Lone Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas, what are the characteristics of the initial production of the 
Thought (of Enlightenment)? What is their manner of practicing it? 

17. Furthermore, all three (groups) enter into nirvana. How is their nirvana in 
each case, that of Early Disciples, Lone Buddhas and Bodhisattvas? 

18. Amongst Mahayana sutras there are some that state that the three ways are 
simply a matter of expedience (upaya), while others say they are definitive. 
Some say that the (followers of the other) two ways can achieve buddha- 
hood, and others that they cannot. What is the meaning? 

21. Although the cognition of Basic Consciousness (a@laya-vijnana) and 
supreme wisdom differ as regards defilement and purity, are they the same 
or different? What is the meaning here? 

22. When a Buddha is in the world, all members of the community practice 
one and the same Dharma. But after the Buddha's nirvana they separate 
into four sects which are not the same. Of these four sects, which is the one 
Dharma?!® 


Many of these are difficult and challenging questions indeed, illustrating that 
thoughtful Tibetans were already well aware of the existence of apparent contra- 
dictions in the Mahayana sutras themselves. They certainly range far beyond the 
question of whether enlightenment is to be realized gradually or spontaneously, 
although the twenty-first question relates to this matter, as does any question of 
the essential identity of nirvana and samsara, however it may be expressed. This 
thesis, which as we have seen above (II.4.b) is forcibly expressed by the great 
Nagarjuna, provides the philosophical basis for all later Mahayana develop- 
ments, whether it be the dhyana (Ch’an) of Chinese Buddhism or the spon- 
taneous realization (svasamvedana) by Indian yogins of the sameness of the 
apparently different planes of existence. It always seems to the present writer 
that the most subtle expression of this basic Mahayana doctrine was achieved in 
the Mind Only school with its teaching that the two planes were either the same 
or different depending upon the state of the one who regards them. As we have 
noted, their position was challenged by those who accused them of asserting the 
existence of an absolute, thus permitting the concept of a self-existent being 
after a Brahmanical fashion. However much denied, this concept eased the way 
greatly for the introduction of tantric theories, especially those relating to the 
concept of absolute buddhahood (whatever name may be used) as expressed in 
the fivefold arrangement typical of Yoga Tantras.'® All this has been explained 
above in Chapter III, but it is interesting to note in the present context that 
Tibetan Buddhist scholars of the eighth and ninth centuries appear to have 


105 See P. Demiéville, “Récents travaux sur Touen-houang,” pp. 34-5, for the complete list. 

106 It is relevant to note the popularity of Manjuéri as the latest of supreme Buddha (adibuddha) 
manifestations (such as Vairocana, Mahavairocana, Vajradhara, Samantabhadra) in this period and 
the connections of those who promoted the cult, namely Mafjusnmitra, Vilasavajra and Vimala- 
mitra, with their Tibetan disciples. See Ronald M. Davidson, “The Litany of Names of Manijusft.” 
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learned more of the Mind Only schoo] than any other— due perhaps to Chinese 
connections— and that the Yoga Tantras which were beginning to win a 
following in Tibet accord remarkably well with these philosophical theories, 
especially when they are pressed or almost pressed to the recognition of a self- 
existent absolute. One of the main differences between the earlier Buddhist 
period, now under consideration, and the later one, especially when represented 
by the dGe-lugs-pa Order, is the relegation of the Mind Only school to third 
place in the ordering of their four philosophical schools and the placing first of 
the Prasangika (“Consequential”) school, which denies the existence of any 
entity whatsoever even in a conventional sense.'*’ In the earlier period this school 
seems to be scarcely known. 

The prestige of Chinese scholars must have been high, if Khri Srong-lde- 
brtsan found it desirable to send his enquiries on Buddhist doctrine to the 
distant Tun-huang region, when one might well have expected the answers to be 
available to him much nearer the court. In this respect we may refer to a short 
survey of Buddhist doctrine attributed to a renowned Tibetan translator of the 
period, sNa-nam Ye-shes-sde, its early date being confirmed by the existence of 
a manuscript copy in the Tun-huang collection.'® Entitled “Variety of Views” 
(lTa-bat khyad-par), it surveys four philosophical schools, the three ways 
(yana), the set of four wisdoms, the eight kinds of consciousness, the two aspects 
of truth, the two styles of no-self, the three modes of manifestation, and the 
twelvefold causal nexus. All these various sets have been treated in previous 
chapters (see Index), and what is of main interest here is the arrangement of 
philosophical schools and the attention given to Mind Only views throughout 
much of the work. As listed the four schools are the following: 


1. Those who hold to the existence of external realities (viz., the old dharma- 
theory of the sects classed as Hinayana). 

2. Those who hold to the doctrine of “Consciousness Only.” 

3. Those who follow the “Middle Way” (Madhyamaka) known as Practice of 
Yoga (Yogacara). 

4, Those who follow the “Middle Way” (Madhyamaka) known as Based on 
the Sutras (Sautrantika). 


Nos. 2 and 3 both represent the Mind Only school, the difference being mainly 
one of nomenclature due to the adaptation of the Consciousness Only or Mind 
Only philosophy of Asanga and Vasubandhu into the general Madhyamaka 
theory, as represented by Santaraksita. No. 4, as represented by the Madhya- 
maka philosopher Bhavya, corresponds to the school of the less negative 
sustainers of Nagarjuna’s denials, but which nonetheless rejects the Mind Only 
theories. Ye-shes-sde devotes little time to this, as his interests clearly center on 
the Mind Only teachings. His views seem to have been typical of the period, as 


107 Concerning these four later schools see Geshe L. Sopa and Jeffrey Hopkins, Practice and 
Theory of Tibetan Buddhism, pp. 65ff. 


108 See D. S. Ruegg, “Le /Ta-ba't khyad-par de Ye-shes-sde” in Journal A siatique, 1981, pp. 207- 
29. Y. Imaeda also writes about this work in “Documents tibétains de Touen-houang,” pp. 132-5. 
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we Shall further note below. 
At present we are chiefly interested to note the extraordinary competence, 
linguistic, doctrinal and bibliographical, to which this short work bears witness, 


On the whole it emerges from a study of the /Ta-ba’t khyad- par that about the 
year 800 a Tibetan scholar was not only capable of making translations, which 
were later considered “classics,” of many of the more important and difficult 
Indian sitras and Sastras, but was also able to compose a treatise which proves 
both a deep understanding of fundamental Buddhist doctrines and the ability 
to present these in a concise and masterly manner. This is a matter of remark- 
able achievement, when one considers that Ye-shes-sde wrote at a time 
following so soon upon the full implanting of Buddhism in Tibet by the 
Teacher-Bodhisattva Santaraksita and his collaborators and disciples in the 
second half of the eighth century. 


I quote (in translation from the French) from the concluding words of Professor 
Ruegg’s masterly article, referred to just above (n. 108). While accepting his full 
estimate of the extraordinary competence involved, one may observe that it 
seems well-nigh impossible for such high standards to have been achieved in so 
short a time, for if bsam-yas Monastery was not completed until 779 (and no-one 
would now suggest an earlier date than this), the time was very short indeed. 
Allowing for the twelve years that it took to complete the building, one can date 
Santaraksita’s final arrival in Central Tibet some time before 767, and for a 
decade or more before that he had been in close contact with his chief Tibetan 
disciple, Jnanendra. While it seems certain that the first “official” translations 
belong to the period of his stay in Tibet, as there are so many links between the 
names of the first ordinands and the first great translators, one may fairly 
assume that works of translation had been attempted rather earlier. We may 
recall that the Tibetan script had already been in use for administrative 
purposes for close on one hundred and fifty years, by the time that bSam-yas was 
finally completed. Be that as it may, the words “full implanting” used above 
must be taken at their full value, if one is to explain not only the individual 
competence of someone such as Ye-shes-sde, but also the quite remarkable speed 
with which so many works, mostly to be included later in the Tibetan Canon, 
were translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan. A good indication of their number 
and variety is provided by a catalog of such works, named after the royal offices, 
where much of the translating work was done, namely sTong-thang lDan-dkar, 
interpretable probably as “White Cheek of the Empty Plain.” Of several such 
early lists this one has been fortunately preserved in the Tibetan Canon.!® Its 
authors are named as the well-known translator dPal-brtsegs and Nam-mkha’i 
snying-po (Akasgagarbha) whose close connection with Chinese Buddhist 
traditions in Central Asia is clearly indicated by a short Tun-huang manuscript 
to which reference has already been made (end of section IV.2.d). It is thus 

109 It has been edited and indexed by Marcelle Lalou, “Les textes bouddhiques au temps du roi 


Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan,” Journal Asiatique, 1953, pp. 313-53. For Professor Tucci’s observations see 
MBT II, pp. 49-51. 
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attributed to the reign of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan, as both authors were known to 
be active during the second half of the eighth century. The list would quite 
reasonably have been begun then as the first official translations were just being 
completed, but it must have been added to later on in order to include trans- 
lations made during the later reigns of Sad-na-legs and Ral-pa-can, resulting in 
the present total of seven hundred and thirty-six titles. In its present form it is 
very largely a list of works translated from Sanskrit (Professor Tucci has 
identified only eight from Chinese) and this is surprising when one takes into 
account the very two who were chosen for this particular task. Their work may 
have been recast in order to conform with the later prejudice in favor of texts 
translated direct from an Indian source. 

Once these official translations were undertaken, it was soon realized that not 
only was a very precise terminology required, but also many new Tibetan terms 
had to be devised in order to provide equivalents for an enormous Indian 
Buddhist vocabulary. Owing to the previous absence of a _ philosophical 
literature in Tibet and thus of any need for an elaborate philosophical 
vocabulary, the Tibetans were spared the problems that already confronted 
translators of Indian Buddhist works into Chinese and that now confronts any 
Western scholar who translates into his own language. One has to decide which 
existing word to choose as the least misleading equivalent of a Sanskrit Buddhist 
term, for which there is manifestly no true equivalent available. The Tibetans 
simply invented new terms, imbuing them with the full and exclusive sense of 
their Sanskrit equivalents, and even when they adopted existing terms, these too 
were immediately absorbed within the overall Buddhist context. The most 
telling example of this is probably the word chos, which was previously used to 
refer to the pre-Buddhist customs of the Tibetans with the general sense of what 
was socially binding and which was now used to translate the Indian term 
dharma in all its various meanings (even in the sense of “elemental particles’), 
thus losing altogether its earlier connotations. Once invented, all these terms, 
new ones and old ones with changed meanings, had to be codified for strict use 
by all official translators. There was thus gradually produced the important 
dictionary of Sanskrit and Tibetan terms, known as the Mahdvyutpatt: and 
which may be interpreted as ‘Essential Etymology,” which we still use today 
— usually in reverse manner of its earlier use—to discover Sanskrit equivalents 
for Tibetan Buddhist terms.'!® 

Although the considerable task of regulating translations must have begun in 
the time of Khri Srong-lde-brtsan, it seems certain that the final ordinances on 
the subject were made by his son, Sad-na-legs. It is therefore interesting to note 
that his former guardian, Myang Ting-nge-’dzin, played an important part in 


110 This work is attributed to the reign of Ral-pa-can, but as Professor Tucci has pointed out 
(Tombs of the Tibetan Kings, pp. 14-15), it undoubtedly goes back to his predecessor Sad-na-legs, 
and one might well assume, in its actual conception, even back to the time of Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, 
when these problems were first seriously confronted. Later Chinese equivalents were added and the 
whole work with new indices is available in a new Japanese edition. 
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all these activities, appearing as one of the chief prompters of an important 
guide to translators, which was certainly produced during the reign of Sad-na- 
legs. It is entitled “‘Word-Combination, a two-part work” (sGra-sbyor bam-po 
giryts-pa) and it may be helpful to quote from its opening words, which clarify 
the intentions of the promoters.'!' 


The Western scholars, the teachers Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, Silendrabodhi, 
Danasila and Bodhimitra together with the Tibetan scholars, Ratnaraksita 
and Dharmataiéila, and the experienced translators, Jianasena, Jayaraksita, 
ManjuSrivarman, Ratnendrasila and others, having made translations from 
the Sanskrit of both Mahayana and Hinayana into Tibetan, made an index of 
the words they had used. The order was given that one should never translate 
apart from that criterion and that everyone should become familiar with it. 
Out of the many terms used previously in the time of my Father, Offspring of 
the Gods, by the teacher Bodhisattva (Santaraksita), Jnanendra, Zhang-blon 
Nyen-nya-bzang, Blon Khri-bzher Sang-shi, together with the translators 
Jiianadevakosa, ITse Khyi-’brug and the Brahman Ananda and others, in the 
translation of a religious language which had not been promulgated in Tibet, 
there are some that failed to accord with religious criteria or with grammatical 
usage. Thus those that were unacceptable in their unrevised state, were 
revised. The linguistic terms which required elucidation''? were accumulated 
and then depending upon their usage in basic Mahayana and Hinayana texts, 
also upon their usage by the great masters of former times such as Nagarjuna 
and Vasubandhu and the meaning that was to be extracted in accordance with 
grammatical usage, those that were difficult to understand were separated 
into their parts and then prescribed as a rule with the clear meaning given. 
Simple terms that did not require elucidation and that might be suitably 
translated according to their ordinary meaning (literally: just as they sounded) 
were prescribed as terms with these fixed meanings. As for some words, which 
had to be fixed in accordance with an interpretation, they were prescribed as 
terms with these firm interpretations. 

The greatly Venerable dPal-gyi Yon-tan, the greatly Venerable Ting-nge- 
‘dzin and others came together in the presence of the king; they made their 
request to the assembly of ministers, the fixed terms for translating from 
Sanskrit to Tibetan were prescribed, and the following orders were issued. 

As for the manner of translating Holy Religion, translate into the best 
possible Tibetan without violating the interpretation. When translating the 
Dharma, if the meaning of the Tibetan when translated holds together 
without changing the order of the words in Sanskrit, then translate without 
changing the order of the words. 

If an improved understanding results from changing the order, then change 
the order as you translate but keeping within a single phrase (or verse), 
whether it has four or six feet to it. 


111 I¢ has been edited and translated into German by Nils Simonsson in Indo-tibetische Studten, 
pp. 238ff. He also quotes an earlier Italian translation of Alfonsa Ferrari, published in her 
Arthauviniscaya. 

112 This phrase seems impossible to translate as it stands. I take gcas or bces as being a corruption 
of the verb 'chad/bshad, since this occurs in a related construction just below. 
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So the rules are listed, giving the most precise details on the correct methods of 
translation. If the reference to Hinayana scriptures seems at first surprising in 
this overall Tibetan Mahayana context, one must remember that the monastic 
rule (Vinaya) of the Mula-Sarvastivadins was adopted generally in Tibet. The 
last item in this set of rules is perhaps of special interest, as it refers specifically to 
the translation of tantras. 


The tantras of secret mantras are to be secret by regulation, for it is unaccept- 
able that they should be explained and. shown to those who are unfitted. 
Although meanwhile their translation and practice have been allowed, their 
enigmatic language has not been explained so that they have been taken 
literally and their practice has been perverse. While it may be said that there 
are selections and translations from among the tantras, henceforth with 
regard to dhdranis, mantras and tantras, unless permission for translation ts 
given, tantras and mantra expressions are not permitted to be collected and 
translated.''$ 


With or without permission tantras were certainly being translated, and we 
shall refer to some of these below. While the royal ordinances of the kind just 
quoted had the most positive beneficial effect in ensuring that from this time 
onward the highest standards of translation work were maintained in all 
officially recognized programs, they did not have apparently any negative 
inhibiting effect and “unofficial” translations surely continued to be produced 
away from the court, not to mention the steady increase in the production of 
indigenous works. With the collapse of the Tibetan kingdom a few decades later 
the rules fell into abeyance until they were reintroduced by the kings of Western 
Tibet, but whether the rules were official or not became of less importance. Of 
chief importance was the fixing of a comprehensive Tibetan vocabulary for the 
translation of Indian works. Once established, it was to the advantage of every 
translator and writer to use it, if he wished to ease his own task and produce 
texts that were comprehensible to others. The question naturally arises: in what 
style did a writer such as Ye-shes-sde compose his work round about the year 800 
before all these regulations were made during the reign of Sad-na-legs early in 
the ninth century? The answer to this must be twofold: namely that much of the 
vocabulary was already agreed upon during the earlier period (the second half of 
the eighth century) and there must have been a continual process of revision, 
carried out either by the master himself on his own work or by his pupils and 
successors. Thus a work like the /Ta-baz khyad-par (discussed above), as 
preserved in a ninth- or even tenth-century manuscript from Tun-huang, is 
unlikely to be just as the author produced it. This detracts in no way from its 


113 Simonsson, op. ctt., pp. 260-1. My translation varies from his considerably; e.g., it is surely 
impossible to take thu as a noun meaning “magical power” in its present grammatical context. The 
translation of zhes gda’s kyz/ as “while it may be said” may not be strong enough, but one word is 
seemingly corrupt, whether written as gdags or as gda's. The term translated as “enigmatic 
language” is ldem- po, which represents abhisamdhi or sandhabhasa, often translated as “intentional 
language,” viz., the use of terms with a hidden meaning. 
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value, for it is doubtless substantially the same. However, we may note that the 
ease with which manuscript copies could be changed may have resulted in the 
deliberate alteration of whole passages in later times to bring the author into line 
with what future recorders of events think that he should have written.'"* Profes- 
sor Tucci suggests that this could have happened on quite a large scale with the 
writings of the very period with which we are dealing, in the attempt to present 
to a later generation a fairly united Indian “front” opposed to the “heretical” 
Chinese.''5 Such changes would have been made in the twelfth to thirteenth 
century before a work was accepted for the newly established Tibetan Canon, 
but there was no reason why Ye-shes-sde’s work should have been amended just 
then, and a comparison between the Tun-huang version and the one now in the 
Canon suggests that no changes have been made. One Is not always so fortunate 
in finding the same work preserved in both places. 

Another interesting question concerns the relationship between the 
considerable progress being made in translation work from Sanskrit into Tibetan 
and the parallel work that proceeded in the translating of Chinese into Tibetan 
and Tibetan into Chinese. This work proceeded mainly in Tun-huang, both 
because it was a very important Buddhist center with numerous monasteries well 
known to the Tibetans and also because they actually governed that whole area 
from the end of the eighth century to the middle of the ninth.''® Here the task 
was much more complicated where Buddhist works were concerned, for in order 
to produce acceptable translations one had to work with the Sanskrit termino- 
logy or at least the approved Tibetan equivalents as drawn up in Central Tibet 
constantly in mind or readily available in a word list. Thus the process of adding 
Chinese equivalents to the Mahdvyutpatt2 must have begun at an early date. 
Once again one may assume that the first translations, made before any such 
vocabulary was fixed, were later amended to conform with the approved 
terminology, especially those later included in the Tibetan Canon. That 
examples remain of unamended texts is well illustrated by the Tibetan trans- 
lation of the Chinese account of the Lhasa “debate” to which Dr. Imaeda has 
drawn our attention. Any such work in which later generations of Tibetan 
Buddhists had no particular interest was almost certain to remain in its 
uncorrected form. However, by the ninth century high standards of competence 
in this most difficult of translating work was achieved. In this respect the best 


114 As is well known the Tibetans were by no means the only ones to tamper deliberately with 
earlier texts. One of the more interesting Christian examples affects the reference to Jesus of 
Nazareth in the writings of Flavius Josephus, the famous first-century Jewish historian. This has often 
been referred to, but for ease of reference see F. F. Bruce, Jesus and Christian Origins Outside the 
New Testament, London, 1974, chapter 2. 

115 See MBT II, pp. 114-5 and 120-2; I note that R. M. Davidson, op. cit. (n. 93 above), expresses 
doubt about this (p. 10n.), but on the very next page accepts the possibility of similar distortions 
achieved by easier means. 

116 Of a population of twenty thousand there were more than a thousand monks and nuns, living 
in their various communities and subject to a general administrator, who seems to have been equal in 
dignity to the district commissioner ‘himself. See Paul Demiéville, “Récents travaux sur Touen- 
houang,” p. 17. 
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known figure must be the Chinese scholar Fa-ch’eng, known in Tibetan as Chos- 
grub with the equivalent meaning of “Perfect in Religion.” Active in Tun-huang 
from the early 830s onward, he received from the Tibetan administration the 
title of “Great Translator-Reviser of the Kingdom of Great Tibet” (Bod 
chen-po't chab-srid-kyt shu-chen-gyt lo-tsa-ba), producing translations of 
Buddhist works subject to the sympathetic interest of a Tibetan district com- 
missioner who was himself a fervent Buddhist.''’ After 848 when Tun-huang was 
lost to the Tibetans he continued his work, seemingly mainly with his Chinese 
disciples, until his death about 860. He probably had some knowledge of 
Sanskrit, but all his work consists of translations between Tibetan and Chinese 
and original works of his own in Chinese. He adhered to the teachings of the 
Mind Only school, following the patterns set by Hsitan-tsang, as did also T’an- 
k’'uang. Among well-known Tibetan translations for which he is responsible one 
may mention the Suvarnaprabhasottama Sutra, from which we have quoted and 
which is found in the Tibetan Canon both in his version translated from I-tsing’s 
Chinese version and also as a direct translation from Sanskrit. This last was the 
work of Ye-shes-sde, working together with the Indian scholars, Jinamitra and 
Silendrabodhi, all mentioned above. Another of his translations from Chinese 
into Tibetan is the collection of stories known as “The Wise Man and the Fool” 
(mDzangs-blun), which may have been compiled in Central Asia, where it was 
clearly a popular work, serving to impress upon simple believers and also would- 
be converts the basic Buddhist teachings concerning the unavoidable effects of 
one’s actions, good or bad. Most of his work, however, was concerned with the 
philosophical works of the school of Asanga and Vasubandhu.!!® 

Despite the interest taken in Tibetan translations from the Chinese, which 
certainly continued so long as any Tibetan interest in this remote part of Central 
Asia remained, it was bound to be rapidly overtaken by the work being done in 
Central Tibet direct from Indian sources. During the reign of Khri Srong-lde- 
brtsan there appears to have been at least equal interest in both Chinese and 
Indian traditions, and it must have taken some time for the prestige of Chinese 
learning to be undermined by the realization that India possessed source 
materials of immediate validity. Chinese teachers whether of necessity or of good 
will had also been more obliging than Indians, few of whom can have relished 
long sojourns in the Tibetan climate. Chinese and Centra] Asian monks 
throughout this whole period must have been a far more usual sight in Central 
Tibet than Indian monks, for it was normally the Tibetans who went to India in 
quest not only of books but of the expert guidance they needed. Also whereas 


117 This is Khri-sum-rje, concerning whom see Paul Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa, pp. 283ff. 
Chos-grub is referred to at least once as ring-lugs, i.e., general administrator; unless also used as a 
courtesy title, this suggests that he may have been head of the whole Buddhist community at some 
time. 

118 For more details see Paul Demiéville, “Récents travaux,” pp. 47-62, which provides a detailed 
analysis of an article by D. Ueyama, “Dai Ban-koku daitoku sanzo hdshi shamon H6jo no kenkyu” 
(Research concerning the monk Fa-ch’eng, Master of the Law, Venerable Scholar of Tibet) in Tohd 
gakuho, pp. 133-98. 
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Chinese assistance was paid for at reasonable rates, one hears constantly about 
the vast amounts of gold that had to be offered to Indian teachers in return for 
their help. However, it was inevitable that during the reigns of Sad-na-legs and 
Ral-pa-can the full importance of the Indian connection was recognized and 
from the early ninth century onward the history of the conversion of Tibet 
becomes an Indo-Tibetan affair. 

Having given some detailed attention to correspondence between Khri Srong- 
Ide-brtsan and the Chinese monk T’an-k'uang, I should perhaps refer to a letter 
purported to have been sent to the same king by the famous Indian scholar 
Buddhaguhya, whose disciple Vimalamitra visited the Tibetan court just before 
the end of the eighth century. It would appear from the letter that Buddhaguhya 
was invited by the king, but refused for the reasons quoted below. It is in many 
respects a curious document, containing strange allusions that give the 
impression that either Buddhaguhya foresaw the end of the Yarlung dynasty in 
quite precise terms or that his letter has been suitably updated at a later time. 
For present purposes it should be sufficient to quote a few extracts from it. It is 
composed in its Tibetan translation, as preserved in the Tibetan Canon, entirely 
in verse, and falls into four parts, addressed in turn to the king himself, his 
ministers and men of religion in Tibet, those “in retreat,’’ and those who are 
ordained.''° 


A letter sent by the Great Teacher Buddhaguhya to the King of Tibet, 
Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan, the ministers and ecclesiastics of Tibet: 
Salutation to Manjusri! 

sPur-rgyal of Tibet, Lord of dark-headed subjects, 

Khri Srong-!Ide-brtsan, son of Mes-ag-tshoms, 

Grandson of the King of Miraculous Power, Rlung-nam (= 'Dus-srong), 
Thus of unbroken lineage with Srong-brtsan sgam- po, 

The embodiment of Avalokite$vara, embodiment of a Bodhisattva! 


A man of great knowledge among the six classes of living beings, 

He has no connection with the line of Khri rJe-thog-brtsan downward, '”° 

That founder of the sixfold lineage, that tree of the Five Evils. 

Having established the law of the Ten Virtues, he performs the task of 
conversion. 

This lineal manifestation, Khri Srong-Ide-brstan 

Opened a window on the darkness of living beings, 

Acting in this wise: 


119 The present translation is made from the Peking edition (TT, vol. 129, pp. 284-1-4 to 286-2-2) 
checked against the Narthang Tenjur, mDo, vol. 94, fos. 387-91. 

120 Khri rJe-thog-brtsan is the Chia-hsi-cung-mo of the T'ang Annals, where he is named as first of 
a lineage of Tibetan kings where Srong-brtsan sgam-po comes sixth. This will be found in Paul 
Pelliot, Histoire Ancienne du Tibet, p. 82. Erik Haarh notes this correlation between the T’ang 
Annals and Buddhaguhya’s letter in The Yar-luri Dynasty, p. 127. Concerning sPu-rgyal or sPur- 
rgyal (written also as Pu-rgyal just below in this letter) see the Index. The various names, titles, 
nicknames, etc. of all the kings are listed by Erik Haarh, op. cit., pp. 45ff. Rlung-nam, written here 
as Klung-nam, will be found on p. 54. 
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At Vajrasana (Bodhgaya) in India Sakyamuni announced the threefold 
scriptures, !?! A 

Bringing to maturity Ananda and the others of his following. 

So it became the center of the world and wise men of great merit ensured 
that it was so. 

Hearing that, he broke with his spiritual lineage 

And so as to render mature his realm of such small merits, 

He sought out all learned and noble men, 

Vairocana and Ka-ba dPal-brtsegs, Klu’i rGyal-mtshan and A-ra A-ro 
Manyjusri; 

Carrying the best of wealth, costly gold and silver, 

He sent them to obtain the Holy Religion of India, 

Thus opening a window on the darkness of Tibet, 

And reaching the limits of his royal domain. 

I, Buddhaguhya, rejoice at this. 


Making straight (srong) all crookedness in government, 

Divine (/de) among an uninterrupted series of manifestations, 

In the presence of the mighty Khri Srong-lIde-brtsan 

The power of ways human, ways divine, have reached their peak. 


The combined disorders of wind and bile and phlegm 

And the Eighty Thousand hostile spirits do not spare the component parts 
Of this human body, which 1s like a blazing gem, 

So ManjuSri and Mu-ti-ta have died. '” 

One such as I is now invited from afar, 

But I am now weary and do not have the power. 

The Noble ManyjuSri has said: “Going to Tibet will be the death of you.” 
Thus powerless, I send in return for the escort you have sent, 

The instructions entitled Yogavatara (‘‘Starting Yoga’’) 

In answer to the enquiries of your two messengers 

I have explained the Tantra of Manifest Enlightenment. '”° 

All items for both external and internal practice, 

Everything needful, nothing omitted, I send. 


121 This statement is not strictly accurate as Sakyamuni turned the Wheel of the Doctrine in the 
Deer Park at Varanasi, while the “threefold scriptures” (Vinaya, Sutras, Abhidharma) according to 
an early tradition were first recorded at Rajagrha. However, at this later period Bodhgaya had 
become the primary place of pilgrimage in the Buddhist world, thus representing the “heartland” of 
the doctrine. 

122 This line reads: Jam-dpal dang ni Mu-ri-ta la khums, as though meaning: “and Manjuéri has 
died at Mu-ri-ta.” I know of no place Mu-ri-ta. The colophon of another work of his, the Dharma- 
mandala Sutra (TT, vol. 81, pp. 107-1-1 to 110-4-5) makes it clear that two disciples of his are 
teferred to and I have amended the text accordingly. The colophon in question reads: “Sent by the 
Indian pandita Buddhaguhya to dBas Manjuéri and Bran-ka Mutita, translated in Tibet by the 
Lo-tsa-ba dPal-brstegs and others.” The “Noble Manjuéri” mentioned just below presumably refers 
to a divine oracle and not in this case to a deceased disciple. 

123 In Tibetan: mngon-par byang-chub-pa-yi tantra bshad. This doubtless refers to the Maha- 
vairocana-abhisambodhi Tantra, listed in the ]Dan-dkar catalog, no. 321, as rNam-par-snang- 
mdzad mngon-par byang chub-pa. It is in TT, vol. 5, pp. 240ff. as translated by dPal-brtsegs 
assisted by Silendrabodhi. 
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Keep careful watch lest they be lost to others. 


Tibetans are alert in mind and clever. 

They jump at all they see. 

With no concept of wrongdoing they make religion void. 

Manifold is the cause of misery and the effects (of good works) are lost. 

Keep carefully the items for external and internal practice. 

With the answers to enquiries and the present in return, do good to 
living beings. 


Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan’s great- grandson's 

Pair of demons, pair of sons, will cut off your lineage, 

Although the Tibetan kingdom is the armed camp of the world, 
From his great-grandson onward the armed camp will be destroyed. 


(16 lines of verse omitted) 


Wherever one 1s born high or low in the six categories of living beings 
One remains independent monarch of one’s own self- produced knowledge. 
One's later knowledge is commingled with (existing) knowledge. 
The essential property of mind 1s wealth of knowledge, I say. 


So know well the essential property of mind! 

The six categories of living beings are to the mind 

Like a darting monkey in a house. 

Up or down wherever one goes, it is mind itself which has the power. 
Do not be slothful. Watch your own mind, I say. 


(32 lines of verse omitted) 


Each way (yana) has its particular entry 

And although results are achieved from all of these, 

Choose the Vajra Way of Secret Spells, 

For in the function of a guide it teaches everyone the (appropriate) kind 
of practice. 

So choose the Vajra Way, I say. 


There exists a barbarian form of “wisdom.”’ 
Do not have faith in that. Have nothing to do with the sites of the tombs. 
There is risk of disaster. Do not waver! Be firm, I Say. 


(17 lines of verse omitted) 


Like a still expanse of water, be unmoved! 

Just as water is pliant, be pliant within! 

As a great lake is hard to fathom, set no limit! 

Like great waters that are hard to hold back, apply yourself to governing! 
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Like the ocean that is all embracing, be welcoming. 

As water satisfies the thirst, satisfy the thirst of others! 

As the ocean gathers in all waters, gather in all around you! 
As an image appears clear in water, make all clear! 


If the person of the king possesses such qualities as great water has, 
As the royal lineage of Pu-rgyal, the kings of Tibet are destined to be rulers 
of all dark-headed people, I say. 


With this stray advice despatched to your presence 
May you, O King and Ruler, open a window in the darkness. 
I beg you to keep it always in mind. 


This section for the king is followed by one for the ministers and layfolk in 
general, containing straightforward moral advice, and next a short section for 
those in meditation (sgom-chen) and finally one for monks (bande). A few verses 
from this last section may usefully be quoted: 


If you are uncertain yourself, do not teach others. 

Keep your three vows as you would keep a piece of gold. 

Honor your Vajra Teacher like your chosen divinity (yz-dam lha). 
His profound instructions are as precious as the apple of your eye. 


Even if you are knowledgeable in all the ways (ana), 

Do not adhere to other ways than the Secret Way (= Vajrayana). 
Although you may know the other ways, not adhering to the Secret Way 
Is like wanting gold and getting pebbles. 


If the five afflictions are not severed from your life-series, 

Alas, then you sever your life-series as a monk! 

To be a monk and not abandon the afflictions, these two do not combine, 
As though fruit might come from a rotten seed. 


If you do not cut down the evil tree of the five afflictions,'*' 

Alas, when you stoop low in worship! 

Not to cut down the evil tree and to keep a fast day, these two do not combine. 
It is like wrapping a berberry bush with fine cloth. 


If you do not envelop the five afflictions in the (celestial) expanse, 

Alas, when you make your rounds of a stupa. 

Not to preceive the Dharma-expanse and to make such rounds, these two 
do not combine. 

It is as though a temple might enclose an oil-press. !”° 


124 The term klesa (affliction) is used here as synonymous with the Five Evils, viz., wrath, delusion, 
malignity, passion and envy. There are some unusual terms in this whole work: e.g., zhing-tshigs 
(Sanskrit karsa) = a weight in gold; gnyzs mi khrugs = the two do not pair (Mahavyutpatt:, 6556). 

125 These last few verses correspond to TT. vol. 129, p. 285-4-6 onward. I obtain the word “oil- 
press” by amending mar- ‘dod to mar-'don, the whole phrase being: mar-'dod lha-khang-gyts bskor jt 
bzhin-no. 
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I have quoted at some length from this epistle, as Buddhaguhya’s fame was 
widespread and his influence through his disciples in Tibet was considerable; he 
was (and still remains) one of the chief authorities on the interpretation of the 
Yoga Tantras, which were being introduced at this time. These represent'a large 
part of Buddhist theory and practice, in which the Tibetans were clearly 
interested, but which was unobtainable from the Chinese side. The letter is 
surely genuine, although it may have been tampered with in the opening 
passage. The references to the royal line would in any case have had to be 
written on Tibetan advice, which was certainly available to Buddhaguhya in 
India, where he received Tibetan disciples, among whom are the two named 
who had died, all too common a fate of many Tibetans in India, where the 
climate was quite unsuitable for them. Any prophetic statement invites the 
suspicion that it was written after the event, but in the original Sanskrit it may 
well have been worded even more vaguely than at present, and some such 
statement fits in with the general theme of impermanence, which plays an 
important part in all such teaching of a general nature. The Tibetan translation 
is certainly an early one, filled with strange obscurities. Otherwise this letter 
accords with the type of such missives to kings from leading men of religion, and 
we may note at once the existence of another one written to Khri Srong-lde- 
brtsan by Srighosa. This is much better composed, having been presumably 
written originally in Tibetan. He certainly writes far more reverentially than 
Buddhaguhya, for he was a subject of the king whom he was addressing. He too 
refers to non-Buddhist religious practices, using for these the term g-yung- 
drung: “Always perform meritorious works and do not ever consider for a 
moment to establish the (religion of) ‘eternity’.”!7° One may recall Buddha- 
guhya’s words about having nothing to do with “the sites of the tombs.” 
Although this cult was clearly viewed with such displeasure by Buddhists, it must 
have continued right up to the end of the dynasty despite the royal support for 
the new religion. One must express again one’s admiration for the high standard 
of composition that was apparently achieved in so few decades, even allowing for 
later revision. I notice in passing a short work entitled “Summoning the Elders” 
(Sthaviropanimantrana) written by an Indian teacher, Bhavakandadasya, and 
translated by Jinamitra and Ye-shes-sde, who has been mentioned several times 
above. It is a call to the religious life in India, referring as usual warningly to 
other states of existence, but containing descriptions of idealized Indian settings 
with names of diverse trees, animals and birds. Thus the Tibetans had to forge a 
vocabulary not only for religious and philosophical terms, but also for the whole 
natural and cultural setting, which is often reflected in the Indian Buddhist 
literature that they were importing. !?’ 

126 Tucci has already summarized the contents of this letter in MBT II, pp. 141-3. To my know- 
ledge the use of the term g- yung-drung alone to refer to non-Buddhist religion is unusual, but one 
may note that the term bon does not appear, although Tucci has introduced it in his translation. The 
phrase runs: bsod-nams rgyun las bsgrubs pa ste / de yang yud rtsam gcig tu bas / g-yung-drung 


brtsugs par ma dgongs chig /, TT, vol. 144, p. 128-5-6. 
127 This text will be found in TT, vol. 129, fos. 292-1-8 to 296-2-8. Professor F. W. Thomas refers 
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c. Early Tibetan Tantras 

After all that has been written already, it must be clear that the kinds of 
Buddhism introduced into Tibet were far from being exclusively tantric, 
although it would seem, as one looks back over the twelve centuries that have 
passed since the first efforts were made to convert them, that generally the 
Tibetans have shown an extraordinary interest in tantric teachings. This may 
not have been so much a matter of deliberate choice as the ready acceptance of 
what seems to have been the general assumption of so many Indian teachers 
whom they visited in the quest for books and instruction, thus gradually 
discovering that this resulted in the wholesale importation of all the para- 
phernalia of a highly complex religion. There must have been considerable 
differences between Chinese and Indian forms of Buddhism, not so much in 
philosophical theory, for both covered a wide range of Mahayana speculative 
thought, but rather in the religious cult itself. Before the Tibetan occupation, 
tantras seem to have been practically unknown in Tun-huang, and there seems 
little doubt that the main cult figures of Central Asian and Chinese Buddhism, 
as first encountered by the Tibetans, were represented by a few Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas as popularized in certain Mahayana sutras (see section IV.2.c). The 
far richer iconography of the Yoga Tantras was certainly known elsewhere in 
China, where however it seems to have met with continual disapproval. Apart 
from a limited cult of Vairocana as one of the supreme Buddha manifestations, 
as witnessed by surviving paintings in Tun-huang and Khotan, there is little 
trace of its: having penetrated Central Asia in any form more complex than the 
arrangement of a triad or row of figures, before the Tibetans introduced more 
elaborate patterns from the ninth century onward. In opening the way to Indian 
Buddhist traditions Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan himself may have been displeased 
with some of the religious teachings and practices which he found himself 
sponsoring. Both the last item in the official promulgation concerning 
translation work and the ordinance of King Ye-shes-'od of Western Tibet issued 
some two hundred years later (see V.3.a) indicate a continuing suspicion con- 
cerning tantric practices, even though it is explicitly admitted that such rites 
may also be performed seriously. Rulers are more interested in good govern- 
ment, which is assisted by the promulgation of good moral behavior, than in 
specialized religious cults and even in philosophical theories. Khri Srong-Ide- 
brtsan seems to have been one of the rare exceptions, but it is not unlikely that 
he continued to find Chinese Buddhism more to his taste than the Indian forms 
that were pressed upon him. There is no reason to doubt that Buddhaguhya and 
his disciples urged the king to promote the Vajrayana, but his level of interest is 
surely indicated by the list of questions sent to the Chinese scholar T’an-k’uang. 

At a more popular level there was certainly a ready willingness to test the 


to this work as an “invitation issued to Indian Buddhist pandizts by the Tibetan king Khri Srong-Ide- 
brtsan” (FWT op. cit., vol. I, p. 262) but I find no reason for this assumption. It was probably trans- 
lated as a general call to the religious life and so thought applicable to the situation in Tibet, which 
does not appear to be mentioned anywhere in the text. 
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magical powers of those representatives of the new religion who claimed the 
necessary competence. Here was a vast field of possible activity, for one needs 
only to think of the amount of human suffering from illnesses and accidents of 
all kinds that cry out for relief. The general Tibetan belief in the malign 
activities of a host of nonhuman beings provided Buddhist teachers with the 
opportunity of demonstrating their superior powers, and they could perhaps win 
their new clients with a more impressive ritual and a greater display of confident 
knowledge than their rivals possessed. The Buddhist teaching concerning the 
inevitable suffering that befalls one as a result of evil deeds committed in the 
past, once accepted, would prove a sure way of securing the support of one's 
converts in the future, and in return they would expect the performance of 
required rites, replacing those of the old religion whenever the need arose. Some 
Western interpreters of this process see the clients as cynically held by their 
preceptors “in the bonds of sacerdotalism and idolatry,”'”* but the demands for 
such services usually came in the first instance from the clients, and religious 
leaders often find themselves performing a function that is demanded of them. 
The nonhuman beings of Tibet, who have caused so much harm to human 
beings down the centuries, were already there when the first Buddhist teachers 
arrived, and they had no choice but to come to terms with them. Thus the 
general demand for the kinds of rites readily available in tantric literature was 
bound to assist its promulgation. If it is thought that the tantras are being 
considered at their lowest level of operation, then one can only reply that this 
was a real immediate need, which they were called upon to satisfy. Higher in the 
scale of popular interest comes the inevitability of death, to which all living 
beings are subject. Here it might be argued, probably again unfairly, that the 
Buddhist missionaries were creating a need for their services by the doctrine of 
continual rebirth in accordance with one’s actions, good or bad, which is basic to 
all Buddhist moral practice. Here they manifestly had teachings to offer, which 
were immeasurably more attractive than any pre-Buddhist teachings can have 
been on the subject of life and death. Here we may note that while Buddhist 
doctrine insists that all matters of rebirth in any of the spheres of existence result 
in misery of one kind or another, and that one’s goal must be total freedom from 
the whole process, many believing Buddhists who do not aspire quite so high, 
rest content in the belief that if one balances one’s actions on the right side, one 
can at least expect a better life next time than at present. Popular preaching, 
even as expressed in some of the royal edicts we have considered, has thus 
encouraged a rather more pragmatic view of Buddhist morality. Here we may 
perhaps observe a fundamental difference in the attitudes of Indian and Tibetan 
Buddhists. In India the belief in continual rebirth had been part of a general 
religious background for some fifteen hundred years before it was taught widely 
in Tibet. Apart from references to texts, we now have no way of knowing 
whether the reactions of Indian Buddhists to this belief were different from those 


128 E.g., see LL. A. Waddell, Lamatsm, p. 421. 
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of non-Buddhists. In Hindu society it appears to have had the rather negative 
effect of merely helping to explain your lot in this present life and thus 
inculcating a certain quiet resignation with regard to the privations that you 
may have to endure. According to Buddhist theory this belief should conversely 
instill in one the determination to better one’s lot in the next life, since one is 
notionally free from any concept of caste. How the theory worked in India in the 
later period we cannot now tell, but it is quite certain that in Tibet it was from 
the start a religious idea that was free of all social limitations. Thus it became a 
liberating principle, fully effective if one entered the religious life, for then all 
things were theoretically possible for you in the present life as well as the next. 
All depended upon the circumstances in which you found yourself and the 
efforts that you were prepared to make within the given context. Even as a 
layman bound to the soil, your present life may be hard, but meritorious acts 
could secure you a happier life in your next rebirth and even the possibility of 
improved circumstances in the present one. Thus for Tibetans the whole trans- 
migration theory was not something that irrevocably predestined your fate, but a 
process that could be manipulated. In terms of traditional Buddhist teaching 
one could change the whole course of one’s future by a changed way of living. In 
terms of tantric theory one might either free oneself from the whole process once 
and for all by finding a teacher who could show one the way, or one could 
attempt to manipulate the process through the agency of a suitably qualified 
practitioner. 

Much of our Chapter III was concerned with the methods employed for 
achieving one’s total freedom, and these some Tibetans took up with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. As for the second possibility, they seem to have devised: 
these methods themselves, making use of certain tantric traditions, received like 
the rest from India, but devising surer methods (as they seemed to them) for 
gaining the desired result. I refer here to the so-called Bar-do thos-grol 
teachings, which both the rNying-ma-pas and the Bonpos developed, using the 
circles of divinities as they were known from Yoga Tantras, whether considered 
later orthodox or unorthodox, and the earlier aspiration toward the securing of 
a happy rebirth by an act of faith and the recitation of the appropriate mantras 
toward the one who could save. While the Bar-do thos-grol, which may be 
interpreted as “Salvation by Instruction while in the Intermediate State” is a 
kind of “science” in the art of dying and being reborn in the best circumstances 
possible, the earlier aspiration toward a happy rebirth was a quite spontaneous 
development within Mahayana Buddhism, once the whole rebirth theory was 
brought into relationship with the cult of Bodhisattvas who were concerned to 
save living beings. As is well known, the cult of the Buddha Amitayus/ Amitabha 
(Boundless Life/ Boundless Light) in his Western Land of the Blessed (Sukha- 
vati) developed in China into a form of sectarian devotion known as the Pure 
Land (Ch’ing-t’u) sect. While religious sects came into existence in Tibet in a 
rather different way (see V.3.b), there was quite as much concern there as in 
China for one’s fate after death. It is therefore interesting to note that amongst 
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the tantras translated in the earliest period, presumably with official consent 
since it appears in the !Dan-dkar catalog, is the Sarvadurgatzpartsodhana, the 
Tantra “Elimination of All Evil Rebirths.” It was translated by rMa Rin-chen- 
mchog with the assistance of Santigarbha and Jayaraksita. The translation was 
accompanied by Buddhaguhya’s commentary and almost certainly some of the 
others (e.g., Buddhanandagarbha's) which are now in the Tibetan Canon.'”° 
The general popularity of this work is indicated by the large number of small 
works, containing invocations and spells, which relate directly to the main 
divinities of this tantra, namely SarvadurgatipariSodhana himself, Usnisavijaya 
and Sitatapatra, which have been found amongst the Tun-huang manuscripts. 
One may also mention an interesting little work — the story of the quest of a son 
seeking the means of restoring his father to life.'°° He goes from country to 
country asking different teachers, until at last he comes to Sakyamuni Buddha in 
Magadha, where he receives his answer, namely that good actions will ensure a 
happy rebirth and furthermore if one masters the appropriate spell and makes 
the correct homa offering one can control the process of rebirth of anyone 
deceased. Thus we have here in brief form the same instructions as are given in 
full in the main tantra itself. Related to this cult is that of AvalokiteSvara, whose 
spell, OM MANIPADME HUM, continually intoned, will save one from all evil 
rebirths. So essential to salvation is the recitation of this spell that the prayer- 
wheel was invented, presumably in Tibet but when we do not know, so that it 
might be repeated incessantly. Thanks again to the research of Dr. Imaeda we 
now know that this cult also goes back to the early period, as he has discovered 
two manuscripts among the Tun-huang materials of a short text entitled 
“Overcoming the Three Evils” (Dug gsum ‘dul-ba), which brings together spells 
from the Sarvadurgatiparisodhana Tantra and OM MANIPADME HUM.!*! The 
origin of this spell as related to AvalokiteSvara exists in the Karandavyuha Sutra 
and it must have been current in India from at the latest the sixth century 
onward.'* This sutra too was translated into Tibetan in the early period by 
Ye-shes-sde assisted by Jinamitra and Danafgila. The special cult of Avalo- 
kiteSvara must have been spread in Tibet almost with the first introduction of 
Buddhism, as his missionary value was certainly considerable. According to later 
accounts, which no scholar would now accept as likely, the Karandavytha Sitra 
was translated during the reign of Srong-brtsan sgam-po. It is not so unlikely, 
however, that an image of this favorite Bodhisattva was installed during his 


129 As Dr. T. Skorupski has indicated in his edition of this tantra all the available commentaries 
(now in TT, vol. 76) refer to the early version, as translated by rMa Rin-chen-mchog. There is no 
commentary available to the later version translated by Chos-rje-dpal (twelfth to thirteenth 
century). 

130 Dr. Y. Imaeda has discovered this text for what it is, and has produced a French translation 
with facsimile of the MS. See Histozre du Cycle de la Natssance et la Mort. 

131 See his article, “Note préliminaire sur la formule OM MANIPADME HUM dans les manuscrits 
tbétains de Touen-houang,” Contributions aux études sur Touen-houang. 

132 Concerning this see Constantin Régamey, “Motifs vichnouites et Sivaites dans le Karanda- 
vyuha,” in Etudes tibétaines, pp. 411-32, especially pp. 418ff. For its meaning see above p. 195. 
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reign; hence the later assumption that this popular sutra which told of his saving 
powers, was introduced at the same time. We may note in passing that Srong- 
brtsan sgam-po himself was acclaimed as a manifestation of Avalokitegvara 
eventually. There is even a reference to this in Buddhaguhya’s letter to Khri 
Srong-lde-brtsan as quoted above. Probably any suggestion that this attribution 
was already current toward the end of the eighth century will be treated with 
scepticism, but it is not altogether impossible. The Khmer monarchs of Indo- 
China and the rulers of Srivijaya (Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Java), already 
enjoyed similar attributions. '** Since such ideas were generally current in Hindu 
and Buddhist Asia, it is quite conceivable that already by the later part of the 
eighth century Buddhist teachers might be reinforcing their spreading of the 
doctrine by suggesting that Srong-brtsan sgam-po (acclaimed in inscriptions as 
the first protector of Buddhism) must surely have been a manifestation of 
Avalokitesvara. There would then be nothing surprising in Buddhaguhya’s use 
of the attribution as a polite fiction. 

Returning to the subject of early tantras in Tibet we may note that the 
Mahavairocana-abhisambodhi together with Buddhaguhya’s commentary on it 
is listed in the IDan-dkar catalog. This commentary is probably one of the works 
mentioned in his letter. His influence in Tibet at this time, so far as the official 
introduction of the traditions of the Yoga Tantras is concerned, must have been 
considerable. This influence was certainly transmitted by Vimalamitra, Myang 
Ting-nge-'dzin, sNubs-chen Sangs-rgyas ye-shes and the translator dPal-brtsegs. 
To these one might add rMa Rin-chen-mchog, for both he and dPal-brtsegs 
worked on translations of Buddhaguhya’s works. It is remarkable that so many 
of these names reoccur as the early transmitters and translators of other tantras, 
later regarded as unorthodox, and brought together as an organized collection 
by Ratna Gling-pa in the fifteenth century as the rNying-ma’t rGyud-’bum 
(“Collected Tantras of the Old School’). It will be recalled that they were 
declared unorthodox in so far as Sanskrit originals could not be later identified, 
thus guaranteeing their Indian sources. When we add to the names just given 
above those of Padmasambhava and Vairocana, to one or other of whom are 
attributed the origins of the teachings known as rDzogs-chen (Great Fulfillment), 
noting that Myang Ting-nge-'dzin is also associated here, it becomes extremely 
difficult to make sense of the later simplified accounts that assume the existence 
of an Indian party unified against an“heretical” Chinese party, with which many 
of the tantras of the Old School were supposed to show connections.'** The 
whole situation in the eighth and ninth centuries was much more complex than 
this. The “Chinese teaching,” which certainly must have included the traditional 
teachings of the Bodhisattva’s gradual progress toward enlightenment (as 


138 The famous stupa of Borobudur, symbolizing the majestic unity of monarchy and buddha- 
hood, was built in Java about A.D. 750. 

184 On the persistence of this assumption by later Tibetan scholars see Samren G. Karmay, “A 
Discussion of the Doctrinal Position of rDzogs-chen from the Tenth to the Thirteenth Centuries," 
Journal Asiatique, 1975, pp. 147-56. 
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represented for example by T’an-k’uang and Fa-ch’eng) as well as Hva-shang 
Mahayana’s exposition in favor of “simultaneous enlightenment,” were 
undoubtedly current in Tibet throughout this whole period and their influence 
surely persisted after the collapse of the Tibetan kingdom in the mid-ninth 
century. Their teachings were based entirely upon acceptable Mahayana sutras 
and philosophical treatises, especially those of the Mind Only school of Indian 
Buddhism, and there was nothing tantric about them. Here we must deftne 
“tantric” as meaning theories and practices deliberately based upon supposedly 
canonical texts known by all concerned as “tantras.” There may also have been 
present an element of purely Chinese religious thought as represented by original 
Chinese sutras, '*> but this was so closely mingled with Indian Mahayana thought 
as to be scarcely distinguishable at the mystical level where it found best 
expression. On the Indian side we may note a considerable importation of 
conventional Mahayana literature, all backed by Indian originals and 
represented by many of the actual texts that have been mentioned in Chapter II 
and even in Chapter I so far as Vinaya literature is concerned. At the same time 
there appears to have been a limited official importation of a few tantras of the 
Yoga class and their commentarial literature, backed by the personal interest of 
renowned Indian teachers such as Buddhaguhya, who urged that the Vajrayana 
was the best. This seems to have met with a ready response on the Tibetan side 
for there is no trace of any dispute between those who favored the tantras and 
those who opposed them. It must also be borne in mind that the temple ritual 
which was certainly part of the general importation was also largely tantric in 
the real sense that the correct manner of worshipping and making offerings is 
one of the concerns of tantric literature, and there need be no doubt that Indian 
and Nepalese teachers had prescribed the correct way of doing such things. 

It is clear, however, that an official distinction was made between acceptable 
and unacceptable tantric texts and practices, and this is likely to have had the 
result of making a division between those tantric works that were translated with 
official consent and those which continued to be translated “illegally.” Surviving 
Tibetan manuscripts from the Tun-huang collection reveal a far greater interest 
in tantric literature than can have been officially permitted, and the writ of any 
official ban cannot have run very far. Such bans simply had the unfortunate 
effect of excluding from the Mahavyutpattt and similar approved lists of 
Sanskrit-Tibetan terms for the use of translators all vocabulary that might be 
regarded as tantric. This resulted in a far greater laxity in translation of tantras 
in the early period, which were not officially recognized, and this aspect of the 
matter may have had something to do with later disapproval of them, especially 
when the Sanskrit originals were not forthcoming. However, this is only part of 
the whole story, for if we take into account the great importance of oral trans- 
mission throughout the Buddhist centuries, it is quite possible that some 
translations were made amongst the many unofficial ones from oral teachings 


135 For observations on the subject of “original Chinese sutras” see Michel Strickmann, “India in 
the Chinese Looking-glass,” in The Silk Route and the Diamond Path, pp. 52ff. 
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received from Indian teachers and subsequently composed by Tibetan disciples. 
These would quite easily incorporate other Buddhist traditions, of which the 
most widespread in the early period were certainly those being promulgated by 
Chinese and Central Asian teachers. Renowned Tibetan scholars of the period 
were writing freely on tantric themes, and the gradual production of tantric 
cycles, brought together in the course of transmission from master to pupil (very 
much as Indian tantras came into being), would be a quite natural development. 
A process. such as this would explain the existence of the large number of 
Tibetan tantras that were later included in the “Collection of Tantras of the Old 
School” (rNying-ma’t rgyud-’bum). It is perhaps unfortunate that later rNying- 
ma-pa scholars were thrown so much on the defensive by the promoters of the 
new (gsar-ma) tantric tradition, which from the late tenth century onward based 
itself entirely upon approved translations made direct from Indian sources. To 
the charge that their tantras were spurious they might well have retorted that 
they were surely no more spurious than many of the tantras of the Supreme Yoga 
class in so far as these were produced in the even more unorthodox circles of the 
tantric yogins of northeast India. However, such was the later prestige of the 
Indian connection at a time when the considerable significance of earlier 
Chinese associations in the earlier period was largely forgotten that the little that 
was remembered, such as Hva-shang Mahayana’s teaching about simultaneous 
enlightenment, was interpreted altogether out of context and in a remarkably 
biased manner. It is notable how the later schools of Tibetan Buddhism would 
willingly accept (with suitable commentarial reinterpretations) the most 
flagrantly un-Buddhist assertions of some of the Supreme Yoga tantras, while 
rejecting the more innocuous terminology of some of the rNying-ma-pa tantras 
as unorthodox and probably Chinese. From my own lamentably small reading in 
tantras of this kind I would note rather the strong influence of the teachings of 
the Mind Only school of Indian Buddhist philosophy as certainly favored in 
Tun-huang Chinese circles following upon the enormous work done in this 
particular field by Hsiian-tsang.'*® The later Tibetan objection to the whole idea 
of a “universal basis” (kun-gzhz) as a kind of real absolute such as one finds it in 
rDzogs-chen teachings curiously repeats in a changed historical and religious 
context the objection of Bhavaviveka (alzas Bhavya) to Mind Only teachings 
generally, as quoted above (II.4.c). Again the term used by rNying-ma-pas and 
Bonpos for their rDzogs-chen teachings, either sems- phyogs (“‘mind-tendency”) 
or sems-tsam (“simply mind”) suggest a quite conscious connection with Mind 
Only philosophy. Moreover, the assertion of the identity of samsara and nirvana 
which is so often found in their texts merely restates with changed turns of 
phrase exactly what the great Nagarjuna, whose word no one disputed, had been 
saying. All this may be illustrated by a short quotation from the gSang-ba 


186 The main purpose of Hsiian-tsang’s visit to India had been to bring back Buddhist texts, 
mainly relating to the Mind Only school, to which he was personally attached. On his return to 
China in 630 he was befriended by the Emperor T'ai-tsung, who ensured that he was provided with 
his own monastic college in Ch’ang-an and a full staff to work with him. 
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sNying-po Tantra, of which more will be said below: 


Then the Lady Objective- Activity (bya-ba-mo), the All-Good Mistress of the 
Dharmas (Chos-kun-tu-bzang-mo) united with the Lord Subjective-Mind 
(Yid-byed-pa-po) the All-Good One, and they announced these verses: 


Indeed! The empty realm of the ten directions 1s eternally void. 
The threefold world is the land of the pure (dag- pa’t zhing). 

The five impurities are the resort of the blessed. 

The five skandhas are final buddhahood. 

The religion of the Victorious Ones should not be sought elsewhere 
Than in the best of quintessence, which 1s the All. 

If they sought the Dharma elsewhere than from themselves 

The Victorious Ones could never find it. 


As he recites this, the Tathagata himself knows that all is Buddha eternally. 
Then the great nondual one (bdag-nyzd chen-po) in order to arouse the 
eternal Buddha-mind to consciousness said this: 


Oh! The wonder of this marvelous Dharma, 
The secret of all perfected Buddhas! 

Everything is born from where there Is no birth. 
For what has been born there is no birth. 

Oh! The wonder of this marvelous Dharma, 
The secret of all perfected Buddhas! 

All is ended where there is no ending, 

For what has been ended there is no ending. 
OM! The wonder of this marvelous Dharma, 
The secret of all perfected Buddhas! 

All is at rest where there is no resting. 

For what is at rest there is no resting. 

Oh! The wonder of this marvelous Dharma, 
The secret of all perfected Buddhas! 

All is envisaged where there Is no envisaging. 
Where there is envisaging, nothing is envisaged. 
Oh! The wonder of this marvelous Dharma, 
The secret of all perfected Buddhas! 

One comes and goes where there is no movement. 
In coming and going there is no movement. 


As this was recited, all the Tathagatas and the whole host of spouses pervaded 
one another delightfully.'%’ 


One observes here exactly the same ideas as are expressed in “orthodox”’ Yoga 
Tantras, but expressed in a more purely philosophical and mystical language. 


187 I have deliberately chosen this passage as the verses “Oh! The wonder of this marvelous 
Dharma, etc.” occur in a Tun-huang MS (Stein collection no. 332), see K. W. Eastman, ‘““Mahayoga 
Texts at Tun-huang.’’ One may deduce from this that at least components of the gSang- ba sNyzng- 
po Tantra existed well before the tenth century, but there would seem no reason to doubt this 
anyway. This short extract will be found in the reprint of the rNy:ng-ma rgyud-’bum, vol. 14, fo. 4a7 
(p. 7, line 7) onward, but I accept the Tun-huang MS reading of rmad-kyi-chos instead of the 
smad-kyt-chos of the printed text. 
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Here the Lord and Lady are subject and object, mind (yd = manas) and ideas 
(chos = dharmas, “elements of existence’), thus representing the concepts of 
grahaka (‘dzin-pa, apprehender) and grahya (gzung-ba, apprehended) of the 
Mind Only school. The expectations of the practitioners of a tantra such as this 
would appear to be exactly the same as those of the followers of more regular 
Yoga Tantras: 


Having fixed the cloudlike mandala of the alphabet, 

They recited these verses of magical manifestation: 

Mind itself which has no basis is yet the basis of all dharmas. 

Mind itself has the self-nature of this alphabet. 

The alphabet as active mind (manas) 1s this gemlike cloud. 

Having perfected the netlike mandala, all forty-two letters of this magical 
mandala, 

One accomplishes all perfect mandalas in the ten directions and four 
periods of time. 

Acting as an elixir it disposes of all evil spirits and the four hundred and 
four diseases. 

Appearing as the Glorified Body (sambhoga) it eliminates all evil rebirths. 

It accomplishes whatever one wants anywhere. 

It is hard as a thunderbolt (nam-kha’ rdo-rje); 

Burning, it consumes even fire. 

Transformed into water, it acts the same way. 

The world in all its parts is dispersed. 

Allis decomposed and void. 

By means of this meditation one conjures forth, one sends away, 

One binds, one releases, one enlivens, one kills, one brings defeat or victory. 

The terms such as “form” (rzpa) and so on are self-manifestations of 
absolute knowledge, 

And their transformation into the self-nature of mind 

Is like the changing of darkness to light or the production of gold by 
alchemy. '!%8 


Although excerpts like these reveal a rather different quality of style from most 
orthodox Yoga Tantras, I would not doubt that they are based upon a Sanskrit 
original. Although impossible to show in translation, this is even suggested by 
the word order on occasions, where a sequence is used that is awkward in 
Tibetan but that would cause little problem in Sanskrit where case endings are a 
sure guide. There is no question that the concepts are entirely Indian. The forty- 
two letters of the alphabet (syllabary is a more accurate word, but less familiar) 
are the thirty-three consonants of Sanskrit plus the compound letter ksa and the 
eight vowels, i, u, e, o as both short and long.'°9 The amount of tantric material 


138 Jbid., fo. 8b7 (p. 16, last line) onward. 

139 This set of forty-two letters of the Sanskrit alphabet appears to be a special Tibetan arrange- 
ment, and it would be interesting to know if it can be found in this form in any tantra of undisputed 
Sanskrit origin. The number forty-two fits with che presumably later formulation of the forty-two 
Tranquil Divinities of rNying-ma tradition; for these see my Buddhist Himalaya, pp. 229-31. 
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that requires investigation remains enormous, and any observations of a general 
nature made on the basis of a rapid perusal here and there can be very mislead- 
ing. Also one notes that titles of works are applied rather differently in the 
various sets. Thus in the rNying-ma tradition the gSang- ba sNying- po (‘Secret 
Essence’) is the main tantra of a set of eight tantras known as the Maydjala 
(“Magical Net’), while according to the later canonical tradition this same name 
of Mayajala corresponds roughly with one of the rNying-ma set of eight, namely 
the /Ha-mo rgyu-’phrul.'*° In its canonical version, as translated by Rin-chen 
bzang-po, it conforms entirely to the content and style of other orthodox Yoga 
Tantras, such as the “Symposium of Truth,” so often referred to above in 
Chapter III,and to the Vajrastkhara. Tantra, translated by gZhon-nu Tshul- 
khrims in the twelfth century.'*! Written as Vajrasekhara (the meaning is the 
same, viz., ‘“Pinnacle-Vajra’), this ‘name is used of a set of dispersed Chinese 
tantras, which seem to correspond in many respects to the set of eighteen 
Mahayoga Tantras in the rNyengéma't rGyud-'bum.'” 

While it is strange that a fundamental Yoga Tantra, such as the “Symposium 
of Truth,” has seemingly left,so little trace of itself (being mentioned only in a 
stray document so far as present knowledge goes), there can be no doubt that 
there was a considerable vogue of Yoga Tantras in Tibet in the early period, 
some of them appearing in approved translations and others being produced 
probably on the basis of oral traditions, when they came under the influence of 
Chinese styles of teaching, which were nonetheless still largely Indian in 
inspiration. Whereas the official scholastic tradition came to an abrupt end with 
the breakup of the Tibetan kingdom in 842 and the withdrawal of state support 
for all monastic/establishments, the freely motivated propagation of Buddhism, 
especially of santric traditions, seems to have continued unabated. Whether 
Glang-dar-ma, the supposed archenemy of Buddhism, withdrew state support 
on his accession c.838 or whether this happened following his assassination in 
842, can have made little difference. It is even possible that later Tibetan 
Buddhist historians treat him quite unfairly, for he may not have been anti- 
Buddhist at all; they may have simply assumed his responsibility for the break- 
down of religious establishments, which clearly occurred either during or at the 
end of his reign. Samten G. Karmay has. recently drawn attention to a 
remarkable little Tun-huang manuscript that describes in a few. ironic verses the 
situation just as the author must have seen it unfolding. Having referred to the 
benefits of Khri Srong-]de-brtsan’s reign in terms rather similar to those used in 
Buddhaguhya's letter, he continues: 


When they accorded with the criteria of the ordinances, 
The teachers of exoteric and esoteric religion 


140 For this identification | am indebted to Mr. Kenneth Eastman. Rin-chen bzang-po’s version is 
in TT, vol. 4, pp. 137-5-4ff. 

41 TT, vol. 5, pp. ff. Its full title is Vayrastkhara-mahayoga-tantra. 

142 On this interesting connection see K. Eastman, “The Eighteen Tantras of the VajraSekhara/ 
Mayajala.” abstract in Tvans. International Conference of Orientalists in Japan, no. 26, pp. 95-6. 
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And knowledgeable vajra masters, all three 

Did not confuse their practices in such a way 

That conflict arose between knowledgeable monks and those who were 
knowledgeable in religious practices. 

So all the people of Tibet were content and happy. 

But from the time of (Glang-)dar-ma, Offspring of the Gods, 

Down to ’Od-srung and his descendants, 

In general Holy Religion extends and spreads, 

Extends much and greatly spreads 

So that all who are born human endeavor to practice It. 

Without knowing the three vows and monastic rules, 

One buys a vajra master for the price of a donkey. 

Without possessing the right consecrations 

One buys a teacher to guide one for the price of an ox. 

Without possessing a guide’s consecration 

One buys a vajra master’s assistant for the price of a horse. 

Without even possessing the consecration of a vajra assistant, 

One buys a vajra chief for the price of a slave. '*° 


Such talk of religious degeneration was probably only part of the story, for if we 
are to judge by the quantities of rNying-ma and Bon traditions, which were 
amassed over the two to three centuries following the end of the kingdom, there 
was certainly a vast amount of literary endeavor. While it was certainly of 
unequal value, whether from an historical or religious point of view, it has 
preserved for us, even though still not fully explored, far clearer impressions of 
the so-called “first diffusion” of Buddhism in Tibet than one may gain from the 
accounts of later writers. Tibetan Buddhism was neither extinguished in Tibet 
itself nor in the remote parts of eastern Central Asia, over which the Tibetans 
lost control after the mid-ninth century. The Uighur Turks who wrested the 
greater part of their northern empire from them, became Buddhists in the main, 
while still preserving Manichaean and Christian interests. As we have noted in 
the last chapter the Tangut Hsi-hsia kingdom was manifestly imbued with 
Tibetan religious culture, although so little is known about it. Literary activity 
certainly continued well into the tenth century at Tun-huang and maybe even 
later than this. One curious little text, which resembles the notebook of a student 
who is practicing his Tibetan-Sanskrit terminology, lists the names of Indian and 
Tibetan kings, ending with a rather jumbled list of rulers of Western Tibet, thus 
taking us well into the tenth century.'** Among his various other lists there is one 
of the Nine Ways (or Vehicles), which differs from the “standard” ones as shown 
on p. 407. 


If one asks what the Nine Ways are, we reply 
The Way of Men, the Way of Gods, the Way of Early Disciples, 


143 See Samten G. Karmay, “King Tsa/Dza and Vajrayana” in Tantric and Taozst Studies in 
Honor of Professor R. A. Stein, pp. 192-211. The text and translation (pp. 207ff.) are incidental to 
an interesting article concerned with the origin of rNying-ma-pa tantras. 

144 See Joseph Hackin, Formulaire Sanscrit-Tibétain du Xe stécle. 
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The Way of Lone Buddhas, the Way of Sitras, the Bodhisattva Way, 

Then Yoga, Kriya, Upaya, 

Yoga of four kinds: Yoga, Mahayoga, Anuyoga, Atiyoga; 

Kriya of four kinds: for Early Disciples, Lone Buddhas, Sutras and 
Bodhisattvas; 

Upaya of four kinds: resulting in the “fruit” of Early Disciples, of Lone 
Buddhas, of Sutras and of Bodhisattvas.'* 


Here upaya is clearly understood as “means,” whatever its phonetic connection 
may be with upa- and ubhaya in such a list. Krzya@ is understood as “ritual” of 
varying kinds, as performed throughout the various phases of Buddhism. Thus 
here there are in effect seven “ways” (yana), of which Yoga of four grades is the 
highest, while &rzya and upaya are aspects of the whole series. 

The various “ways” are also listed in the gSang-ba sNying-po Tantra in a 
rather simpler form: 


For power of conversion there have been announced the Ways of gods and 
men, 

The Way of Early Disciples, the Way of Lone Buddhas, 

The Way of Bodhisattvas and the Highest Way, 

As well as the eighty-four thousand teachings (dharma) as antidote 

To the ruination of ignorance in its eighty-four thousand kinds of 
affliction. '*° 


We may further note the list of “ways” in a short work attributed to dPal-brtsegs, 
which has been analyzed by Professor Tucci.'*’? This comes to a total of ten and 
even eleven. The Early Disciples are divided into Sautrantikas and Vaibhasikas; 
then following the Lone Buddhas, the Mahayana is divided into “logic” (mtshan- 
nyid) and the “middle way” (dbu-ma).'*® Thereafter come the six classes of 
tantras as later established by the rNying-ma-pas (listed on the diagram on 
p. 407). Doubtless one could find other lists with major or minor variants, but 
this is surely superfluous. It is sufficiently clear that such lists were drawn up in 
order to explain the different forms in which Buddhism appeared up to about 
the tenth century. 

One important category missing is that of Supreme Yoga Tantras (anuttara- 
yoga-tantra) and it would appear from the ordinance of King Zhi-ba-’od (see 
V.3.a) that this particular term was still unfamiliar in western Tibet as late as 
the eleventh century, where such tantras are still referred to as prajna- or yogzni- 
tantras. As such they are known of in Tibet from the eighth century onward, but 
there is no suggestion that they should be placed in an especially high 


145 See Joseph Hackin, op. cit., p. 2 for the Tibetan text, p. 5 for the romanized version, and 
pp. 31-2 for his French translation. 

146 See fos. 6aff. 

147 See MBT II, pp. 137-9. 

148 Here mtshan-nyid and dbu-ma correspond to cittamatra and madhyamaka, thus together with 
vatbhastka and sautranttka making up the four Philosophical Schools. See p. 250. 
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category.'*9 The recognized tantras held in particular respect, such as the 
Guhyasamaja and the Kdlackara, are simply designated as “great yoga-tantras” 
(mahdyoga-tantras). There can be little doubt that the term Supreme Yoga 
Tantra, which was presumably already in use by tantric yogins of eastern India 
of a Buddhist/Saivite background, was deliberately adopted by them as an indi- 
cation of the exceptional value placed upon these curious works. Thus it becomes 
prevalent in Tibet during the latter part of the so-called “second diffusion” of 
Buddhism in Tibet, when eastern India (modern Bihar‘and Benga!) became the 
main source of Buddhist teaching for Tibetan itinerant scholars. '*° 


d. Freedom from Restraint 

The assassination of the devout Buddhist King Ral-pa-can in 838 at the 
instigation of his brother, and the fierce reaction against organized Buddhism 
that followed, were probably provoked by the presence of Buddhist prelates in 
high office and the unwonted costs of maintaining a well-organized Buddhist 
community, consisting of foreign scholars, Tibetan translators, communities of 
monks and the several temple staffs. Thus there is some basis for the later stories 
concerning a limited persecution; foreign scholars had to leave, official 
translation work came to an end, religious communities were dispersed and 
temples were unattended. If their doors were sealed up with mud, as later 
accounts say, then at least they were not systematically destroyed. Books may 
well have been carefully hidden, and others would have been taken by those who 
fled elsewhere. Three heroic monks are mentioned in particular, who fled first to 
Western Tibet, thence through Central Asia to the Kucha area, finally settling in 
Eastern Tibet where they managed to keep a monastic community in being. 
From here a monastic order was eventually reestablished in Central Tibet some 
time during the tenth century. Tibetan accounts remain in general disagreement 
over the various dates put forward. Accurate ones can hardly be expected during 
a period when there was no central organization to keep track of them. The later 
recorders of these stray events had also no thoughts in mind for the relatively 
flourishing conditions of their religion in the eastern parts of the Takla Makan 
area, which were then controlled by the Uighurs as well as in the Hsi-hsia 
kingdom that came into existence toward the end of the tenth century and where 
Buddhism strongly influenced by Tibetan culture continued to thrive until the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when the whole kingdom was destroyed and 
the people exterminated by the Mongols. Until then there was no lack of 
facilities for study and religious practice in these areas, if any Tibetans from 
elsewhere wished to join their fellow countrymen who had settled in these 


149 See R. M. Davidson, “The Litany of Names of Manjusn,” p. 8n. Also Joseph Hackin, op. 
cit., p. 32, where yogini-tantras are mentioned. This may be a tenth-century text, but its intention is 
to collate earlier material. We may note in passing that the STTS is mentioned and also a certain 
Avatara Tantra, which may be the one referred to in Buddhaguhya’s letter (see V.2.c). 

150 I refer again to the significance of this shift away from northwestern India toward the end of 
section V.3.b. See also the Index under Tantras, various classifications. 
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districts during the expansionist days of the Tibetan empire and who continued 
to live there. Tibetan manuscripts continued to be copied and religious books to 
be written, often based as previously on Sanskrit and Chinese originals or 
composed from oral traditions received from a teacher. This kind of Tibetan 
Buddhist literature is well represented among the Tun-huang collection, which 
must only comprise a very small part of what was then available. In the later 
accounts we read of one scholarly Tibetan monk, named dGe-ba Rab-gsal 
(possibly 832-915), who studied in the Mi-nyag territory (corresponding to the 
later Hsi-hsia kingdom) for several years and ended his days in Eastern Tibet. 
There is the interesting report of his setting out to visit Central Tibet, but he met 
a messenger of its ruler, who advised him: “Venerable Sir, a great famine has 
happened in U (dBus = Central Province); you cannot go there.” So he 
renounced his intention.!*! He can scarcely have been a solitary figure and there 
must have been far more practice of Buddhism during this “dark period” (dark 
simply because so little is known about it) than later accounts tend to suggest. 
According to the Blue Annals, from which much of our material will be drawn 
from now on, Glang-dar-ma caused Buddhism to go into decline for seventy 
years and there was not a single monk in Central Tibet. However, the numerous 
followers of the Old (rNying-ma) tantras continued to practice their religion in 
many localities, giving blessings and consecrations, and receiving in return gifts 
in kind from grateful villagers. Thus when monastic communities were later 
established, people were already prepared for this.'*? It is noteworthy that when 
we are able to follow reliably historical accounts from about A.D. 1000 onward, 
there would no longer seem to have been any suggestion of opposition to 
Buddhism, which is such a common theme in the earlier period. Tibet seems to 
have been largely converted to at least a general acceptance of this religion, 
which was earlier found to be strange and foreign, as a result of the preaching 
and administrations of free-roving religious brethren and lamas, who might 
sometimes be self-styled, but who more often had received valid consecrations 
from reputable masters. The use of the term “Old” (rNying-ma) just above is an 
anachronism, if one conceives of an already existing rNying-ma Order, but the 
predecessors of the later loosely organized rNying-ma Order were certainly very 
much in evidence and many of them were the direct successors of renowned 
teachers and scholars of the earlier period. An important early link in such a 
chain is provided by sNubs Sangs-rgyas Ye-shes, who was born in 772 and is said 
to have lived for one hundred and thirteen years. Whether as long as this or not, 
he certainly outlived the ‘‘persecution,” visiting Nepal, India and Gilgit, and 
ensured the continuance of his teachings through the medium of four favorite 
disciples. One of his teachers had been Vimalakirti (see the Index), whose 


151 Concerning Mu-zu dGe-ba Rab-gsal, see The Blue Annals, pp. 63-7. Roerich makes special 
mention of him in the introduction, pp. xvii-xviii. For his dates I have accepted H. E. Richardson's | 
tentative reconstruction in his article, ‘A Tibetan Inscription from rGyal lha-khang; and a Note on 
Tibetan Chronology from A.D. 841 to 1042,” JRAS, 1957, pp. 57-78. 

152 See The Blue Annals, p. 203. 
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teachings were also transmitted by Myang Ting-nge-'dzin and rMa Rin-chen- 
mchog. There is a tradition that both of these were killed by order of Glang-dar- 
ma. Whether true or not in both cases, the teaching that they represented 
certainly continued. 

One of Sangs-rgyas Ye-shes’s eventual successors was Zur-chen or Zur-po the 
Elder, so known to distinguish him from his chosen disciple Zur-chung, or 
Zur-po the Younger. With these two we find ourselves already in the world of 
yogin magicians of the kind that one meets throughout the whole later history of 
Tibetan religion. Both appear, however, to have been notable scholars, 
collecting and classifying Yoga Tantras and their commentaries, having first 
received the appropriate consecrations. Here Yoga Tantras must be understood 
in the earlier sense (see above). The Elder Zur built a temple at 'Ug-pa-lung 
(Vale of the Owl) and a hermitage for meditation in the Shangs Valley, both in 
the gTsang Province.'** There is a curious story of how he captured a serpent 
divinity and kept it in a jar, thus producing as much barley-ale (chang) as was 
required at any ceremony. An inquisitive follower of his opened the jar and the 
serpent and the magic were both lost.'** He also came to the assistance of ’Brog- 
mi of whom more will be said below (V.3.b) and found gold for him when he 
needed it for his Indian teacher. This was not so difficult to do in Tibet, once 
one had located its presence and washed and sifted it out. There is also the 
interesting story of a wealthy couple who invited him as a follower of the tantras, 
together with a Buddhist monk and a Bonpo, to perform a ceremony together. 
He said that the shrine they intended to build should be dedicated to Vajra- 
sattva, while the monk insisted on honor being done to Sakyamuni and the 
Bonpo wanted a shrine for gShen-rab. The monk soon parted company with the 
other two, while they built the temple together, but finally they could not agree 
whether Vajrasattva or gShen-rab should have pride of place, so Zur gave him 
the temple. Whether historical or not, it is an interesting story of friendly 
relations between Bonpos and rNying-ma-pas.'» 

The relationship of Zur the Elder with his disciple Zur the Younger is also 
interesting. He found his protégé brilliant, but he lacked means, so Zur the 
Elder got him to marry a wealthy widow and her daughter. The younger man 
replied that he did not want to be a family man. “Do not be narrow-minded,” 
was the reply, “You have no means, but by becoming master of their property, 
you can obtain tantric consecrations and books and so complete your course of 
study. It will help these two to gain merit and your objective will have been 
achieved.” When he achieved what he wanted, his master told him to leave them 
and join him. The youth demurred, saying: “This will not do, for they were very 
kind to me.” Again his master persuaded him, saying: “Do not be small-minded. 


153 These places are identified in a travelog of the nineteenth century, describing sacred sites in 
Tibet. See Alfonsa Ferrari, mKhyen-rtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central Tibet, pp. 69-70. 

154 The Blue Annals, pp. 111-12. The same story occurs in the biography of Rin-chen bzang-po. 
See The Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 2, p. 95. 

155 The Blué Annals, p. 113. 
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You will be one who is able to benefit living beings. In these hard times you 
should work for the well-being of all living beings by spreading the Buddhist 
religion, and this will be a proper reward for their kindness. If you look after 
these two only, you will achieve neither your own benefit, nor the benefit of 
others.” 

Having followed his teacher’s advice, he developed great sanctity and magical 
powers and gathered many students around. He is said to have mastered the art 
of levitation to high degree, not only circumambulating a sttpa moving a foot 
above ground, but also being able to raise himself in the air to the height of a 
palm tree (used just as measurement in Tibet). He remained long periods in 
solitary meditation, but much of his time seems to have been devoted to his 
disciples. His teaching was based upon the so-called Old Tantras (the gSang- ba 
sNying-po is especially mentioned) and the doctrine of the Great Fulfillment 
(rDzogs-chen). On one occasion a monk named Khyung-po who belonged to the 
reformed school, which was making great progress in Western Tibet as a result 
of the strenuous labors of Rin-chen bzang-po and others, came to the district. 
Rather than confront the Younger Zur personally, he sent four of his own 
followers to question him and, he hoped, defeat him in argument. However, he 
so impressed them that they resolved to become his disciples, only delaying a 
year so as to break more gently with their old teacher. He was so displeased when 
he heard about this that he exclaimed: ‘‘This so-called Younger Zur is a man of 
such wrong views, leading all living beings into false ways, that if he were 
destroyed, the killer would doubtless achieve Buddhahood. For this reason, 
otherwise wrong actions have been allowed, if their effect is beneficial.” When 
this was repeated to Zur, he said nothing, but the next morning, when 
surrounded by his students, he began laughing. When asked why, he replied: 
“That kind of teaching is indeed found in my tantric tradition, and I thought 
that the belief that Buddhahood might be achieved by slaying belonged only to 
the tantras and certainly not to the sutras. But now that such a great scholar as 
Khyung-pa grags-se has said that by killing me, Zur the Younger, one might 
obtain Buddhahood, he must really be following our teachings, and so I am 
pleased.”’'° As will be seen below, the two main charges brought against 
Buddhist practice in Tibet by the tenth- to eleventh-century reformers was that 
of the mistaken use of sexual intercourse in the name of religion (referred to as 
sByor- ba or the practice of union) and of permitting killing if it were for a good 
purpose (referred to euphemistically as sGrol-ba, “releasing,” in that the victim 
is released from a continuing vicious state and will accumulate no further evil at 
least in that particular life). If the dates can be trusted, Zur the Younger lived 
from 1014-74, so that he would have followed Rin-chen bzang-po by fifty-six or 
fifty-seven years. Even the extraordinarily long lives attributed to these masters 
of yoga make it difficult to complete satisfactory lines of succession from the 
Blue Annals, although gZhon-nu-dpal composed his history from all 


156 The Blue Annals, pp. 119-20. Khyung-po, who instigates the challenge, was a disciple of 
Khyung-po grags-se, concerning whom see zbid., pp. 70-1. 
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information available to him, treating the earlier transmitters of Buddhism in 
Tibet with complete fairness. His statement that there was only one teacher 
between Sangs-rgyas Ye-shes and the Elder Zur (on p. 109) is scarcely humanly 
possible. Later rNying-ma tradition preserves more convincing lines of 
succession, but very little of substance to say about the lives of some of those 
named.!*? However, there is no reason to doubt the continuance in Tibet of 
Buddhist traditions which had been introduced partly from the Central Asian 
and Chinese side and probably largely from the Indian side during the eighth 
and ninth centuries, despite the disruption of organized religious life caused by 
the breakup of the united kingdom of Tibet. Thus the rNying-ma claim to 
connections through successions of teachers must be accepted as valid, although 
equally valid is the assertion of those who later rejected their traditions, that 
many of their texts were their own productions. How one could expect it to be 
otherwise in the case of any active religious tradition is the question that can 
fairly be asked in return. 

In the general atmosphere of complete religious tolerance tantric teachings 
and practices continued to enter Tibet from the Indian side. Although most of 
the known personalities in this respect come from the eleventh century onward, 
there 1s no reason why there should have been any break in the free transmission 
of Buddhist teachings from India and Nepal throughout the tenth century. At 
the most there may be some interruption in transmission direct to Central Tibet 
owing to the disturbed circumstances there in the second half of the ninth 
century, but there was nothing to prevent Indian monks and yogins visiting 
Western Tibet and traveling as far afield as they chose. The most remarkable of 
such travelers must surely be Dam-pa Sangs-rgyas, who was frequently in Tibet 
in the latter half of the eleventh century. His life is recounted in the Blue Annals 
dn such a fantastic scale that he must have been extraordinarily old when he 
lied (c.1117). He is said to have come of a merchant class family in south India 
and to have been recognized by a soothsayer as being a ‘‘seven-timer” (see the 
Index). He studied under numerous teachers, becoming well versed in the 
Vinaya, Sutras and Tantras. Among his tantric masters many famous names 
from among the Eighty-Four Great Adepts are listed, such as Anangavajra, 
Saraha, Kanha, and Tilopa. Having completed his studies he is said to have 
meditated at various places all over the Indian subcontinent, the number of 
years given for each place adding up to a total of sixty-five. He is said to have 
made five journeys to Tibet, where he had as many disciples as the stars that one 
could count in the sky above Ding-ri, where the main center of his followers 
remained until the present century. He is also said to have spent twelve years in 
China; thus the scope of his activities, even if slightly more modest than such 


157 See Crystal Mirror, vol. V, “A History of the Buddhise Dharma,” by Tarthang Tulku, pp. 
216-21. See The Blue Annals, p. 167, for the lineage of Rong-zom Chos-bzang, a contemporary of 
Zur the Younger; this other famous rNying-ma teacher is linked back to Myang Ting-nge-'dzin 
bzang-po. The later rNying-ma tradition (Crystal Mirror, vol. V, p. 237) prefers to link him with 
Vairocana and Padmasambhava, but there is general agreement that such connections existed. 
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reports suggest, must have been considerable for such impressions to remain 
after him.!8° He is credited with two kinds of religious practice in addition to the 
great variety that already existed in Tibet, namely those known as “Producing 
Tranquility” (zhz-byed ) and “Cutting Away” (gcod). The first may be regarded 
as a new term for old practices, and although no originating connection need be 
asserted between the two, “Producing Tranquility” came to resemble for all 
practical purposes the theory of the Great Fulfillment (rDzogs-chen). gCod 
(pronounced: ché) presents itself as a form of daring religious practice, which is 
peculiarly Tibetan, but its Indian origin can doubtless be traced to the practice 
of solitary meditation in fearful places, especially cemeteries, where one’s state 
of inner calm is both tested and confirmed by overcoming all the terrors of 
samsara, envisaged in their most fearful manifestations. This solitary rite of 
meditation was devised in the form of a mental self-sacrifice of one's own body to 
the demons who beset the practitioner in his terrifying loneliness. There is little 
doubt that once endured, it had the most potent psychological effects, and 
Tibetan monks and laymen have practiced it to this day.'* 

One of his disciples was an extraordinary woman, sanctified in Tibet with the 
nickname of Ma-gcig, “One Mother” (Pl. 80a). Having broken her religious vows 
quite early on in life by having intercourse with a man who subsequently became 
her husband, she was in the first: instance nicknamed as the “Renegade Nun.” 
Tiring of family life, she linked up with a traveling Tibetan scholar, known as 
rMa Chos-bar, who had spent several years in India and Nepal. His teacher 
Abhayakaragupta advised him to return to Tibet where he would.meet a mani- 
festation of the Goddess Tara, with whom he could practice the Secret 
Consecration and the Consecration of Knowledge of Wisdom (see III.14.a). 
Following this advice he met Ma-gcig and they spent four years together 
practicing sexual yoga in the réles of Heruka and Vajra-Dakini. Following upon 
this experience he took vows as a monk, seemingly with the same monk Khyung- 
po presiding who was mentioned above. Unhappily he died soon afterward at the 
early age of forty-six in about 1090. Ma-gcig was then only twenty-eight and she 
dutifully performed after-death rites on his behalf. Soon after this she suffered 
from various indispositions, from a daily sexual discharge, from abscesses all 
over her body and a general condition of physical discomfort. Birds and animals 
refused anything she threw to them; the fire for her homa ceremony would not 
ignite, she was obsessed with vulgar passion and other dakznis would not 
associate with her. It was in this sad condition that she went to seek the help of 
Dam-pa Sangs-rgyas at Ding-ri. He diagnosed the trouble at once as a 
combination of those to which other partners in ritualized sexual intercourse 
must have been prone. Without the consent of her principal partner (namely the 


1588 See The Blue Annals, pp. 867-71. Ding-ri, appearing as Tingri Dzong on Survey of India 
maps, is due north of Solu-Khumbu (Mc. Everest area) about forty miles from the present-day 
Nepalese frontier. 

189 A gcod rite has been translated by Kazi Dawa Samdup in W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibetan Yoga 
and Secret Doctrines, pp. 299-334. 
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Translator rMa) she had practiced with other tantric adepts; she had taken food 
together with others who had broken their vows; she had been envious of other 
partners of her teacher; she had broken her vow (of secrecy); she had herself sat 
on her teacher’s carpet; she had not offered him the fee for initiation; she had 
not shared in the sacrificial offerings. Dam-pa Sangs-rgyas prescribed a 
complicated ceremony of atonement, for which her brother, ’Khon-phu-ba, put 
together a whole set of specially prescribed items: an egg of a black hen, the 
right front leg of a sheep, seven young girls who had attained puberty, a relic of 
the Buddha, a kingly carpet and a footprint of her former teacher, as well as a 
skull cup full of barley-ale. As a result of the ceremony and the merit sub- 
sequently gained by her care for the stupa containing the relics of rMa, she 
recovered completely and made suitable offerings to her new guru. After that 
the two of them went off together, leaving the property in the keeping of a 
Bonpo couple. They spent nineteen days in the company of other yogins and 
presumably their partners in various places in Nepal, and then returned to Ding- 
ri. From then on Ma-gcig had nothing but success. Having labored extensively 
for the benefit of living beings, she died at the age of eighty-eight in about 1150, 
and no relics were found on her funeral pyre. '* 

Many more examples might be given of the continuing relationship between 
Indian teachers and yogins and their ever-increasing number of converts in 
Tibet. Because of the lack of earlier precise records one is bound to choose one’s 
examples from the period that coincided with the so-called second diffusion, 
dating from about the year 1000 onward. This label can apply only to the 
scholastic tradition, which was certainly renewed thanks largely to the initiative 
of the religious kings of Western Tibet, but there can have been no break in the 
actual diffusion of Buddhism in its more practical applications and it was this 
that must have resulted in its general acceptance. Pre-Buddhist religion 
disappears altogether as a serious opponent, and when Bonpos are mentioned it 
is usually within the context of mutual accommodation. The cult of local and 
domestic divinities was accepted, sometimes unwillingly perhaps, quite as much 
by Buddhists as by Bonpos, as essentially extraneous to their normal religious 
practices, but as old established customs which it might be foolish to neglect. 
These same local divinities could also be blamed for the troubles and illnesses 
that constantly beset people, and then Buddhist tantric rituals of a fierce kind, 
even the slaying rite, could quite properly be used against them. Neither can 
monastic life have suffered so great an eclipse as later accounts sometimes 
suggest. There is no reason why it should have been greatly affected in outlying 
areas, and the continuing existence of monks who have taken vows seems to be 
constantly taken for granted. There doubtless developed a curious and in many 
ways unacceptable mingling of monastic life and the use of tantric practices 
involving a female partner, which were manifestly a breach of monastic 
discipline. The more reputable, but not necessarily the more famous yogins, 


'69 See the Blue Annals pp.220-5 & 982ff. for other followers of Dam-po Sangs-rgyas. But note 
E. Lo Bue, “A Case of Mistaken Identity”, Proceedings of the 6th Tibetan International Seminar, 
Institute for Research in Human Culture, vol.I, Oslo 1994, pp.481-90. 
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lived either as laymen, or totally celibate, or they gained proficiency in sexual 
yoga before taking vows as a monk (P!. 77). These were clearly the standards 
which all reformers expected and there was never any suggestion that tantric 
theory and practice were an unwelcome addition to the Indian Buddhist 
heritage. The Tibetans seem to have had no contact with any Indian teachers 
who thought otherwise or who ever spoke out against the tantras. 

The second diffusion of Indian Buddhism in Tibet, regarded primarily as a 
necessary scholarly enterprise, was a very important phase in the history of the 
conversion of Tibet, but it represented a new beginning only so far as the 
collation and translating of Indian Buddhist scriptures were concerned. As we 
shall observe below, those who were eventually responsible for founding the 
various later Tibetan religious orders sought their inspiration and their 
teachings from exactly the same Buddhist circles in northern India as the 
representatives of the older Tibetan traditions (later known as the rNying-ma 
Order) continued to do so. Often they went to the same Indian teachers, learning 
the same techniques of yoga, sometimes graced with a different name. However, 
as these later religious orders became established and developed scholarly 
traditions of their own, they benefited enormously from the scholarly initiatives 
taken by the rulers of Western Tibet, the effect of which was longlasting for the 
whole of Tibetan religion. Thus the rNying-ma-pas and the Bonpos established 
celibate monasteries of their own in due course, adopting the same scholastic 
tradition as everyone else. 


3. THE COMBINATION OF RELIGION AND POLITICS 


a. The Rulers of Western Tibet 

Western Tibet refers generally to the vast area of upland pastures and 
mountainous waste lying beyond the province of gTsang, which together with U 
(dBus) represents Central Tibet. Its limits westward are formed by the massive 
ranges uniting the Himalaya and the Karakorum, into which Tibetan speaking 
peoples have penetrated deeply, including not only Ladakh, but also Baltistan 
and Gilgit even further west. The Tibetans first occupied this far western area in 
the first part of the seventh century, but were forced to relax their hold over the 
more remote districts as a result of the general breakup of the kingdom in the 
mid-ninth century. By this time, however, the land of Zhang-zhung lying 
directly to the west of gTsang seems to have been fully incorporated into Tibet, 
now understood as a cultural and linguistic entity, and has never been separated 
from it since. As I have argued above (V.1.b), its language was probably already 
a form of Tibetan when this territory was first incorporated, and thus its cultural 
cohesion with the rest of the country must have been easily achieved. To begin 
with the Tibetans had allowed its administration to continue under its old rulers, 
but after several revolts a Tibetan commissioner was appointed and it is likely 


that various Tibetan aristocratic families closely involved in government affairs 
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received estates in the new domain. After the breakup of the kingdom the 
owners of such estates would have become self-declared chieftains, as must have 
happened elsewhere, and their many contentions and conflicts were the cause of 
the generally unhappy state of the whole country, resulting in the absence of all 
historical records (Pl. 686). Later attempts to write the story of this unsettled 
period are nothing but more or less intelligent efforts at historical recon- 
struction. All that appears to be certain is that some time early in the tenth 
century a descendant of the last of the effective Yarlung line of kings was 
received as titular king of Western Tibet, now normally known as Nga-ri 
(mNga’-ris, probably simply meaning “royal domain’) by the leaders of one or 
more Tibetan clans who already ruled there locally. One can imagine that this 
was an astute political move on the part of whichever ruling clan invited him 
(most likely the ’Bro clan), for having united one’s family in this way with the 
representative of the old Tibetan royal house, it would be a far easier matter to 
persuade one’s neighbors into allegiance or force them into submission. There is 
no available account of how the new kingdom was created, but it probably 
consisted to begin with of the comparatively small areas to the south of Mount 
Kailasa adjoining what are nowadays the extreme northwestern limits of the 
modern state of Nepal, and also the area to the west of Kailasa, bordering on the 
present-day Indian state of Himachal Pradesh. The first of these is Purang 
(correct Tibetan spelling: sPu-hrangs, while known to the Nepalese as Taklakot) 
and the second is Gu-ge, where a royal] city was built by the new rulers at 
Tsaparang. From Gu-ge it must have been easy to occupy Spiti (now part of 
Indian territory), while a more ambitious campaign must have been required for 
the eventual occupation of Ladakh. One may note that all these territories 
adjoin to the south and west districts of Indian culture, and that Buddhism 
probably still maintained a hold in many of the high Himalayan valleys, such as 
Kulu and Kangra, as it most certainly did in Kashmir. The vast expanses to the 
north of Kailasa were understandably of little interest to the rulers of these 
Western Tibetan territories, and thus they only partly correspond to the old 
kingdom of Zhang-zhung. The first representative of the line of the Yarlung 
kings to be declared king of Nga-ri is named Nyi-ma-mgon; he was probably the 
grandson of 'Od-srungs, a posthumous son of the assassinated Glang-dar-ma. 
After the death of Nyi-ma-mgon his new kingdom was divided between three 
sons, although just how the division was made remains uncertain. Ladakh was 
clearly one unit (Pl. 69a), while Zangskar and Spiti may have been another, and 
Gu-ge and Purang the third unit. Certainly Gu-ge and Purang seem to be united 
when they enter our religious history during the life of Rin-chen bzang-po 
(958-1055), being ruled jointly by King Srong-nge (grandson of the founder of 
the western line of kings, Nyi-ma-mgon) and his son IHa-lde.'*' Srong-nge 
adopted the religious life, becoming known by his religious name of Lha-Lama 

161 Srong-nge appears to be an elision of Drang-srong-Ide, while his brother’s name 'Khor-re 


represents 'Khor-lo-lde. They are thus clearly royal names. See Samten G. Karmay, “The Ordinance 
of Lha Bla-ma Ye-shes-’od.”’ 
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(royal Lama) Ye-shes-'od (Wisdom’s Light). These two royal persons were the 
Great Translator’s main benefactors during the first part of his career. Ye-shes- 
‘od died some time toward the end of the tenth century, and ]Ha-lde’s son, 
‘Od-lde, was probably associated with his father as co-ruler. His two brothers, 
known by their religious names of Byang-chub-’od and Zhi-ba-’od, devoted 
themselves to Buddhist works, the younger of the two becoming a renowned 
translator. At the same time they continued to use royal titles and may also have 
been involved in the affairs of government together with their elder brother, 
'Od-Ide. During the reign of his son, rTse-lde, a great religious council was held, 
for which the Blue Annals give the date of 1076. At least one of rTse-Ide’s sons 
adopted the religious life, and hereafter this remarkable royal family becomes 
again a bare list of dynastic names.'® It is remarkable because for the first time 
in Tibetan history an aristocratic family appears in the dual rdle of head of state 
and religious head, sharing these functions between them. This arrangement 
was adopted, whether in imitation or spontaneously, by some of the new 
religious orders as they began to shape their destinies, and has thus become a 
distinctive feature of later Tibetan government (see below V.3.c). Thus we may 
note its beginnings in Western Tibet in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
royal family controlled religion in so far as they provided the greater part of the 
cost of inviting foreign scholars, of financing expeditions to India in quest of ever 
more books, in building monasteries and temples and in establishing translation 
“workshops.” Despite certain pronouncements against wrong practices, to which 
we Shall refer below, no restraints would seem to have been actually imposed, 
and thus others remained free to import Buddhist teachings just as they pleased. 
One may even note that accounts of the so-called second diffusion, while starting 
with brief stories of the reestablishing of monastic institutions in Central Tibet 
by monks from the east and then rather more detailed ones concerning the great 
works done by the religious kings of Western Tibet, go on to tell of the activities 
of such independent traveling scholars as ’Brog-mi and Marpa, and there is no 
hesitation in including an approving reference to the activities of the “One 
Mother.” One of the sons of our last named Western Tibetan king, rTse-lde, is 
mentioned as one of the disciples of Dam-pa Sangs-rgyas. Thus once Buddhism 
became the accepted religion of Tibet, tolerance of all kinds of religious 
practices became the norm. Some comment seems to be required concerning the 
readiness with which Buddhism was generally accepted from the time of its 
second diffusion, when one recalls the opposition that it faced some two 

162 At its greatest extent Purang with its capital at Ya-rtse (either Taklakot itself or at an ancient 
site, identified by Professor Tucci as the village of Semja near Jumla in present-day western Nepal) 
became a Hindu-Buddhist kingdom with rulers who were caste-Hindus, named as Mallas, and 
speaking an earlier form of the language (Khaskura), which was later to be known as Nepali. See 
G. Tucci, Preliminary Report on Two Scientific Expeditions to Nepal, pp. 43-71, and Prayag Raj 
Sharma, Preliminary Study of the Art and Architecture of the Karnali Basin, West Nepal. Gu-ge 
remained an independent kingdom until the seventeenth century, when it was first taken over by 
King Senge Namgyal of Ladakh and then fell into the hands of the fifth Dalai Lama and his Mongol 


supporters. For a brief account of this unhappy ending see our Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 1, 
p. 86, and in far more detail L. Petech, The Kingdom of Ladakh, pp. 38ff. 
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centuries earlier. Moreover it was precisely Western Tibet, then known as the 
land of Zhang-zhung, which was traditionally regarded as the strongest center of 
Bon. If stories of the triumph of Bon over Buddhism as a result of the assassi- 
nation of the last Buddhist king, Ral-pa-can, had any truth in them, one would 
have expected the people of Zhang-zhung not only to throw off the political 
control of Central Tibet, but also to revert to their old religious ways, which in 
any case were unlikely to have been suppressed in the meantime. There seems to 
be only one answer to this imaginary situation and it confirms what I have 
already written above about the need for distinguishing carefully between Bon, 
as it must surely be understood, and the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. They 
cannot be so easily identified with one another. 

As I have stressed just above, the new Western Tibetan kingdoms extended 
into what is nowadays Indian or Nepalese territory. Purang and Gu-ge lay 
immediately to the south and west of Mount Kailasa, regarded in Indian 
mythology as the abode of the Lord Siva, and identified with Mount Meru, the 
center of the universe, according to both Hindu and Buddhist cosmological 
ideas. This part of the ancient land of Zhang-zhung had for many centuries been 
open to cultural influences from northwestern India, and I have suggested above 
that the Bon religion that was fostered already in these western limits of the 
Tibetan plateau was very likely to be a form of partly understood Buddhism, 
perhaps strongly affected by the vague philosophical ideas and sincere 
meditational practices of traveling yogins. Spontaneous religious developments 
of such a kind would have conflicted in no way with the kinds of pre-Buddhist 
religious customs, which later came into conflict in Central Tibet with 
Buddhism, once it was introduced officially as the state religion. While at first 
the followers of these heterodox teachings, known as Bon, understandably 
objected to the more orthodox forms of Buddhism, when they began to enter the 
country, in so far as they conflicted with their earlier ideas of what this religion 
was all about, they would surely have gradually come to realize that their 
position was a false one, as more and more Indian Buddhist teachings reached 
Tibet and more and more Tibetans went in search of these teachings in India. 
Thus Bon in Zhang-zhung would have prepared the way for a Buddhist revival, 
and this had probably largely taken place before the tenth century when the 
royal Tibetan dynasty became established there. Western Tibet is never again 
mentioned as a stronghold of Bon, while the Bon tradition has flourished 
precisely in Eastern Tibet as far away as possible from these genuine Indian 
sources, which prove so easily the mistaken nature of some of its fundamental 
assumptions.'® Thus if I am speculating reasonably, the religious kings of 
Western Tibet brought order and direction to a process that was already in 
operation. This alone explains the absence of any suggestion in the early sources 


168 The important Bon-po monastery of sMan-ri in gTsang Province was founded in 1405 and 
gYung-drung-gling not until the mid-nineteenth century (Pls. 66a & b). Some small communities 
later developed in the upper Kali Gandaki Valley (now in northwestern Nepal) and there is one 
community in Bhutan, but Bon’s main strength has been in Khams and Amdo far to the east. 
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concerning this period that any other religious groups were opposed to the fresh 
initiatives that they supported so generously. They are concerned in their 
pronouncements only with Buddhism, and while they issue the sternest warnings 
against the practice of corrupt religion, it is corrupt Buddhism that they have in 
mind and not another religion known as Bon. The practices that they so strongly 
disapprove of are precisely those prescribed in some Yoga Tantras and especially 
in the so-called Supreme Yoga Tantras, namely sexual yoga if performed by 
those who had taken monastic vows, rites of slaying or otherwise harming living 
beings, and religious offerings consisting of animal flesh or other impure 
substances, all of which have been referred to enough already in Chapter III. 
The Religious King Ye-shes-’od seems to have been the first to issue an ordinance 
on the subject: 


All of you tantrists, village specialists, 

Must not say “we are Mahayanist.”’ 

And must reject these erroneous views. 

Practice what is taught in the Threefold Scriptures, 

What Is correct and pure. 

Confess the ten sins which you have previously committed. 

If you fail to do so and follow such perverted religion, 

You will not deflect the inevitable retribution. 

Alchough it is true as our Teacher has taught 

That the Dharma-sphere is essentially void, 

You must believe in the law of retribution. 

The effects of one’s action are not deflected, but follow close behind. 

As they do not simply reach a general state of maturation in the four 
elements 

And as the sufferings of the three states of evil rebirth are so terrible, 

Reject such evil practice and keep to the Threefold Scriptures.’ 


Toward the end of the eleventh century his grandson, the royal monk-translator 
Zhi-ba-’od proclaimed another warning against wrong tantric practices, adding 
a whole list of unauthorized Buddhist treatises, said to be indigenous Tibetan 
productions, the following of which could lead only to evil rebirths. The works 
listed correspond in many respects to those of the earlier Yoga Tantra tradition, 
which we have referred to above. It is interesting to note that the Tibetan 
religious leaders, who were later to be such prolific writers themselves, should be 
so mistrustful of any Buddhist teaching, which could not be shown to have an 
Indian original to guarantee it. Thus the reformers were attempting to combat 
on the one hand malpractices based upon genuine Indian Buddhist tantras and 
on the other hand any form of Buddhist practice based upon texts that they 
regarded as spurious. Having listed the many works he willingly would have 
proscribed, had he been able to, Zhi-ba-’od ends thus: 


164 See Samten G. Karmay, “The Ordinance of ]Ha Bla-ma Ye-shes-’od” (already quoted above, 
p. 187), pp. 155 and 157. The ten sins are: killing, stealing, adultery, lying, coarse language, angry 
speech, malevolence, foolish talk, covetousness, and harboring wrong views. 
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None of these represents the true path, and since they do not result in the 
achieving of supreme enlightenment, no one should resort to them or accept 
them as a path. Also those who have taken vows as monks must keep to the 
monastic rule, and those who have taken up the practice of Secret Mantras 
must not be in conflict with adherence to the rule, for in the case of (tantras of 
the) Kriya, Upa, Yoga class and even the Guhyasamaja and others, one should 
strive to practice without breaking one’s vows. Although the Wisdom 
(= Yogini) tantras are excellent, there has been much neglect of the teachings 
proper for a monk owing to ignorance concerning the true meaning of the 
terminology, and for this reason there is nothing averse, if one does not 
practice them. In particular the theories of the Great Fulfillment (rDzogs- 
chen) are mixed up with those of heretics (viz., Hindu yogins), so if one 
practices these, one will be led into evil rebirths. Since they thus obstruct 
perfect enlightenment, in no wise Is it suitable to practice them. '!® 


It may be interesting to note in passing that the various grades of tantras referred 
to in this Western Tibetan ordinance correspond still to those of the earlier 
period (see above V.2.c) and do not yet include a specifically named Supreme 
Yoga class. However the Guhyasamaja is already recognized as belonging to a 
rather different category from the Yoga Tantras, and thus it comes to be 
grouped with the Heruka-type tantras with their circles of yoginis around the 
central lord. One suspects that Zhi-ba-'od is only paying lip service to them when 
he says they are excellent, and would rather see them dispensed with altogether. 
By making the main criterion for orthodoxy the proven existence of an Indian 
original, the promoters of the new translations seem to have placed themselves in 
a contradictory situation. They found themselves eventually bound to accept all 
those tantras described as Supreme Yoga despite the many “heretical” (Hindu) 
concepts contained within them, to which attention has been drawn above 
(III.6.a-b) while they rejected many far less “heretical” works because of their 
doubtful provenance. Thus Buddhist teachings were not judged according to 
their particular merits, but trustfully accepted in accordance with the word of 
one’s teacher, and at this particular stage the teacher was essentially the Indian 
master. This represents in general the attitude of those responsible for this 
second diffusion of the doctrine, although we must observe that the freer and 
more eclectic approach of the earlier period still had many representatives not 
only in the emerging rNying-ma lineages, but also among the leaders of the new 
sects that were gradually establishing themselves. At the same time all and 
sundry benefited from the high standards of translation work achieved thanks to 
the zealous support given by the rulers of Western Tibet. This is best 
summarized by a quotation from the Blue Annals: 


Furthermore the Royal Lama Ye-shes-’od invited from Eastern India the great 
scholar Dharmapala, who had many disciples such as the three whose names 
end in pala, namely Sadhupala who was the foremost of his disciples in the 


165 See Samten G. Karmay, to whom we are much indebted for bringing this particular text to 
light, “An Open Letter by Pho-brang Zhi-ba-'od," The Tibet Journal, vol. 5, no. 3 (1980), pp. 3-28. 
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teaching and demonstration of the monastic rule, as well as Gunapala and 
Prajnapala. Their lineage is known as the Monastic Rule of Upper Tibet 
(sTod-’dul-ba). Furthermore in the time of I!Ha-lde, Subhuti Srisanti, known 
as the Great Scholar of Kashmir, was invited. He translated many sutras and 
commentarial works of the Perfection of Wisdom class, such as the “Perfection 
of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Verses,” its main commentary (the 4 bhisama- 
yalamkaraloka), also the A bhisamayalamkaratika and other works. Students 
of the Great Translator (Rin-chen bzang-po) who themselves became skillful 
translators, made many translations of works from the monastic rule section 
of the canon, from Perfection of Wisdom literature and from the tantras 
(mantra-dharma). Thus dGe-ba’i blo-gros of rMa translated many texts such 
as the Pramadnavartika and its matching commentary (7ang-’grel), as well as 
commentaries by Devendramati and Sakyamati, thus establishing a course for 
study. Spreading from there, the study of logical philosophy reached the 
province of Central Tibet. At the same time Khyung-po grags-se, renowned 
for his great learning, composed many works on logic. All this is referred to as 
the Old System of Logic. Later the Translator Blo-ldan shes-rab was 
responsible for the so-called New System of Logic. The Great Scholar 
JmanaSri came to Tibet, although he had not been invited, and many other 
scholars came, so that numerous good translations could be made. In the time 
of 'Od-lde the Princely Lord (Jo-bo rJe, namely Atisa) was invited and made 
corrections in the doctrine. During the reign of the son (of 'Od-lde), King 
rTse-lde, in the Fire Male Dragon Year (1076), most of the great scholars of 
canonical works from Central and Eastern Tibet came together for a religious 
council, known as the Council of the Fire Dragon Year. They all kept in 
motion in their various ways the Wheel of the Doctrine. At the same time the 
Zangskar Translator was working on a translation of the Nya@yalamkara. All in 
all these kings of Nga-ri in Upper Tibet rendered services to religion such as 
have no parallel in other countries. 


Any detailed account of this period of scholastic activity might seem to make 
rather difficult reading, as it would consist largely of lists of Indian scholars, 
their Tibetan collaborators and the works that they translated together. Thus 
the brief quotation above may serve to give some impression of the work that was 
done. It may be noted in passing that the term “canon,” which I have used to 
translate Tripitaka (Tibetan: sDe-snod gsum, viz., the three repositories), while 
referring in the earlier Indian Buddhist period specifically to the three-part 
canon, consisting of Vznaya (Monastic Rule), Sutras (Discourses) and A bhi- 
dharma (Further Doctrine), is applied much more loosely in the later period to 
include any works regarded by their proponents as authentic Buddhist teaching 
and thus with no particular regard for the basic meaning of “threefold 
scriptures.” Thus the Tibetans adopted the term in the same rather vague sense. 


166 The Blue Annals, kha, fos. 4a°ff.; G. N. Roerich’s translation, pp. 69-71. I pay tribute to the 
amazing amount of work that Roerich has done with the assistance of the Tibetan scholar dGe-'dun 
Chos-'phel in producing his translation, which includes identification of dates (some of which may 
have to be amended in accordance with the finds of later research) as well as the Sanskrit titles of all 
quoted works. 
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When they later compiled their own canon, the earlier threefold arrangement 
had no direct relevance. Having separated the texts that were supposedly 
genuine “Buddha Word” from the works of recognized commentators and 
exegetes, they arranged the Buddha Word, known as the ‘Translated Word” 
(bKa’-’gyur) into four general sections, namely Vinaya, Perfection of Wisdom 
sutras, other Mahayana sutras, and tantras. Mahayana treatises on ‘Further 
Dharma,” such as those of the Mind Only school, found their way quite properly 
into the vast set of “Translated Treatises” (bsTan-'gyur), so there was never any 
question of retaining an Abhidharma component as the “Buddha Word.” Thus 
all that their canon retained in common with the early canons of the “eighteen 
§ravaka sects” was the Vinaya section, which was identical with that of the 
Indian Mula-Sarvastivadins. Although there are indications that some Maha- 
yana sutras and tantras were already arranged in groups during the later 
centuries of Indian Buddhism, there was never any Indian Buddhist Mahayana 
Canon for the Tibetans to model theirs on. Thus the process of the conversion of 
Tibet to Buddhism involved many generations of scholars in the enormous task 
of seeking out many thousands of texts in India, whether from great monastic 
centers such as VikramaSsila or Odantapuri, or from the many smaller ones, 
mentioned in Hsiian-tsang’s travels, or from individual teachers, especially 
tantric yogins, in their homes, or in inviting any renowned Indian scholars, who 
could be persuaded to come to Tibet to assist in the elucidation of the vast 
literature that had been acquired, and in the preparation of approved 
translations. It is scarcely conceivable that at any other time in the history of 
human civilizations such a wholesale importation of so vast a foreign religious 
culture was achieved in so short a time at such extraordinarily high scholastic 
standards. The importation of the same Indian Buddhist traditions into China 
may be considered a comparable undertaking, but this was a rather longer 
process with its own peculiar difficulties, which made the scholarly standards 
achieved rather more uneven. 

The two great religious figures who stand out on the Tibetan and the Indian 
side are Rin-chen bzang-po (Pl. 71), nicknamed the Great Translator (958- 
1055), and the Great Scholar Dipankara$Srijnana, usually known as the Princely 
Lord (Jo-bo rJe) or AtiSa, who came to Tibet from Vikramaésila in 1042 and 
remained teaching and guiding there until his death in 1054 (Pl. 72).!§7 Apart 
from a few significant details, such as his appointment as Head Priest (dBu’2 
mChod-gnas) and Vajra Master to King IHa-lde and his founding of certain 
important monasteries, very little is known of the Great Translator’s life except 
in rather general terms.'® While retaining some seemingly quite valid traditions 
concerning him, presumably collected by his disciple dPal-ye-shes (to whom the 
only known biography is attributed), the eventual compiler of his biography has 


167 | accept the name AfzSa as a popular abbreviation of Sanskrit atzSaya, meaning “outstanding.” 
The problem of its interpretation and hence its correct spelling has been discussed by Helmut Eimer 
in his Berichte uber das Leben des Atisa, pp. 17-22. 

168 There is a translation of his biography in our Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 2. 
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introduced a certain amount of irrelevant legendary material and stories that 
seem to belong originally to traditions concerning Atisa. A large amount of the 
earlier traditions appear to have been lost or else they were deliberately omitted 
for some doctrinal reason or other, which now escapes us. Rin-chen bzang-po 
made three expeditions to India, including Kashmir and the eastern regions 
(modern Bihar and Bengal), spending a total of seventeen years there, but there 
are no details of his travels apart from a quite convincing description of how the 
first expedition began. Thereafter we are left with the impression that having 
become proficient in the art of “swift-footedness,” he traveled everywhere at 
miraculous speed. Thus in summing up his various achievements, his biographer 
informs us that “having obtained the mastery of ‘swift-footedness’ known as 
‘wish-fulfiller,’ he went in six days and returned in six days, while it had 
previously taken him six months to travel from Tibet to Kashmir.”’!® One can 
scarcely expect a travelog of the kind produced by Hsiian-tsang from someone 
who is believed to have traveled at such incredible speed; it would also have been 
impossible for his companions to keep up with him. Of these there were often 
quite a number, either fellow scholars or the trained artisans and religious 
painters whom he brought back with him to work on the many temples that his 
royal benefactors willingly financed. He is said to have founded one hundred 
and eight temples, a roundly suspicious number, but a more likely list of twenty- 
one is also given. He founded several monasteries, Tabo in Spiti, Nyarma in 
Ladakh, probably Sumda in Zangskar, as well as adding to the royal monastery 
at Toling (mTho-gling) in Gu-ge. Of his many temples, one in particular, which 
he founded at his birthplace of Radnis in Kyuwang, is specially mentioned, but 
this place remains unidentified.’”? His numerous works of translation and the 
names of his collaborators, Indian as well as Tibetan, can be reliably abstracted 
from the colophons of all his productions, which were included later in the 
Tibetan Canon. His main interests certainly seem to have been tantras and 
Perfection of Wisdom literature. Tantric works include not only those classed as 
Yoga (or Mahayoga) Tantras but also those which were referred to as Supreme 
Yoga Tantras soon after his time. Thus he translated not only the “Symposium 
of Truth” and the Paramadditantra, which relate directly to Vairocana’s fivefold 
mandala (see above III.12), but also the Guhyasamaja and the main Cakra- 
samvara (Heruka) Tantra.'"' As we noted from the ordinance of Ye-shes-’od, the 
separation of tantras into the four classes of krzya (action), carya (performance), 
yoga and anuttarayoga (supreme yoga), which must certainly have already been 
known in eastern India at that time and was later to be accepted as more or less a 


169 This remarkable ability attributed to some yogins is known as rkang-mgyogs in Tibetan; 
Alexandra David-Neel claims to have met such adepts on her travels, see her With Mystics and 
Magicians in Tibet, pp. 183ff. 

170 Professor Tucci has suggested as a possible identification a village below the Shipki Pass near 
the present Indian and Tibetan border on the route between Simla and Toling; see his /ndo- 
Trbetica, vol. II, p. 56. 

171 Lists may be found in G. Tucci, op. cit., pp. 39-49. This is the so-called Laghusamvara 
Tantra; see S. Tsuda, The Samvarodaya Tantra, pp. 27-45 for useful observations on its identity. 
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standard arrangement in Tibet, does not seem to have been current in Western 
Tibet during the period with which we are now concerned. Thus no distinction is 
made by Rin-chen bzang-po and his contemporaries between Yoga Tantras and 
what are later referred to in Tibet as Supreme Yoga. In any case Rin-chen 
bzang-po remained a celibate monk and there is never any suggestion that he 
used these tantras for other than meditational exercises. 

The arrival of AtiSa (982-1054) in Tibet in 1042 and the twelve or so years that 
he spent there until his death came to be treated by later Tibetan historical 
writers as one of the really great events of Indo-Tibetan relations. He was 
responsible through his devoted disciple ‘Brom-ston (1005-64) for the eventual 
establishing of the first distinctive Tibetan religious order, namely that of the 
bKa’-gdams-pa, pronounced Ka-dam-pa and meaning “bound to _ the 
(Buddha’s) word,” which was later transformed under Tsong-kha-pa’s powerful 
direction in the early fifteenth century into the “New Ka-dam-pa” or dGe-lugs- 
pa Order. These two related religious orders, which insisted upon monastic 
celibacy as the basis for all their religious practice, may be regarded as the 
representatives of more orthodox forms of Buddhism during the whole 
millennium that together they almost cover. They have provided a kind of 
monastic model, which all other Tibetan religious orders (even the Bonpos) have 
emulated, although these have continued to encourage the freer kinds of 
religious practice, suitable for noncelibate enthusiasts, to which we have already 
referred. Neither AtiSa nor Tsong-kha-pa were radical reformers of the kind 
that one meets with in the history of Western Christianity, admitting no validity 
in religious practices except those that are the result of their own prescribed 
reforms. They are reformers only in the sense that they established reformed 
orders of monks at times when monastic discipline had become lax in many 
other religious houses; they might protest against such laxity in general terms, 
but only rarely did they presume to declare the invalidity of the teachings 
followed by others, so long as an Indian origin could be shown for them. 

The general lines of Ati§a’s life are much better known than those of Rin-chen 
bzang-po.'”? He is said to have been the second son of a royal line in eastern 
India and to have taken up the religious life after a vision of the Goddess Tara. 
He resorted first to a tantric master and was initiated into Hevajra’s cycle. 
Thereafter he continued to move in the circles of tantric yogins, until Sakya- 
muni himself, surrounded by a vast retinue of monks, urged him in a dream to 
take monastic vows. He made these vows at the age of twenty-nine in a 
Monastery at Bodhgaya and thereafter devoted himself to scholastic studies, 
mainly of monastic rule (vnaya), Perfection of Wisdom literature and the 


172 This is mainly thanks to the labors of Helmut Fimer, firstly his Berichte uber das Leben des 
Attsa, eine Untersuchungen der Quellen, followed by a synoptic study of the biographies with the 
title of rNam-thar rGyas-pa, Materialen zu einer Biographie des Atisa, 2 vols. The Blue Annals, 
pp. 241 ff. has a good account of easier access to those who do not read German. Alaka Chatto- 
padhyaya’s Atzsa and Tibet may provide much useful information for the general reader, but the 
scope of this book extends unhappily beyond the competence of its well-intentioned compiler, who 
has not always sought the right advice. 
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tantras. These three classes of the later Buddhist scriptures seem to come often 
to the fore in courses of study during the final Indian Buddhist period and they 
certainly provided the main basis for most Tibetan Buddhist practice. Some of 
AtiSa’s teachers were famous yogins who are listed among the conventional set of 
the Eighty-Four Great Adepts (mahaszddha), such as Jetari, Kanha, Avadhutipa, 
Dombhipa and Naropa. The connection with the tantric scholar Naropa 
(956-1040) is perhaps worthy of special note, as this master-yogin was also the 
revered teacher of Mar-pa (1012-96), the founder (in retrospect) of the whole 
Tibetan 06Ka’-brgyud-pa (pronounced Ka-gyii-pa) Order with its several 
branches (Pl. 76).'’> Naropa seems to have had a considerable reputation both 
in northern India and Tibet. Thus it is related that before ’Brom-ston met Atisa 
and was practicing the art of writing with a teacher who seems to have been 
nicknamed “Verbal Thorn” (sGra’i Tsher-ma), he asked him: “Who is really 
great in India now?” The teacher replied: ‘““When I was in India, Naropa was the 
great one. There was also a monk of royal lineage named DipankaraSrijnana, 
and if he is still around, he should be great too.”'’* As soon as 'Brom-ston heard 
this second name, he felt a great aspiration, and fortunately for him Atisa had 
already arrived in Tibet, so there was never any need for him to go to India. 
From what is known of his later strict teaching, one might imagine that he would 
have been scandalized by the teachings of the other great one, whose name was 
mentioned to him. Yet others could easily revere Naropa and Atisa at the same 
time, perhaps because the difference between their religious practice was not 
really so great as it might have appeared publicly, when Ati§Sa was invited to 
Tibet with the specific task of raising the local standards. 

Several efforts were made to persuade him to come, when’Od-Ide was ruling in 
Gu-ge and Purang, assisted by his two royal religious brethren, Byang-chub-’od 
and Zhi-ba-’od. All the later stories tell how he finally agreed to come because of 
the self-sacrifice of their aging grandfather, the Royal Lama Ye-shes-'od, who 
was languishing in enemy captivity and having rejected the offer of ransom, 
urged that the price for this, the weight of his own body in gold, should be used 
to invite Indian scholars instead. This story, which may have happened in some 
other case in real life, is probably legendary so far as Ye-shes-’od is concerned. 
According to Rin-chen bzang-po’s biography, he died of a severe illness in his 
own palace at Toling, where the Great Translator himself performed the proper 
funeral rites according to the Durgatipartfodhana tradition.'” 

AtiSa had agreed when he left Vikramaiila to return within three years, but 
returning from Toling, where he bestowed many tantric initiations, he found the 
route blocked on account of some local fighting beyond Kyirong, and thus was 
persuaded by 'Brom-ston, who had met him on his journey, to visit Central 


173 For the dates given here for Naropa see our Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 2, pp. 9Off. It 
differs by sixty years from that put forward by H. V. Guenther in his excellent study, The Life and 
Teaching of Naropa, to which the reader is referred unhesitatingly. 

174 The Blue Annals, p. 252 (vol. ca, fo. 6, ll. 1-2). 

175 See The Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 2, p. 92. 
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Tibet. Here he traveled quite extensively, staying in such famous places as 
bSam-yas, Thang-po-che, Yer-pa and sNye-thang, where he finally died. 
Having not fulfilled his promise to return to Vikramasila, he used to send back 
there the large sums that he received on his Tibetan travels. After his death 
‘Brom-ston withdrew to Rva-sgreng (pronounced: Re-ting) together with a 
group of faithful disciples and founded there in 1056 the monastery that was to 
remain the center of his religious order until it was absorbed by the dGe-lugs- 
pas.'7© Although ’Brom-ston appears to have disapproved of noncelibate tantric 
Buddhism, Ati§a’s attitude, like that of so many of his contemporaries, whether 
Indian or Tibetan, would seem to have been ambivalent. Having practiced his 
religion earlier in life under the guidance of famous tantric yogins, he could 
scarcely be expected to change his views later in order to please a few leading 
people in Tibet, who wanted a far more thorough “reformation” than he was 
prepared to countenance. Being well trained in monastic rule (wnaya), he could 
certainly urge these teachings, when such advice was required of him. Probably 
it is within such a context as this that one should understand a short work of his, 
which he produced at the request of his royal host in Toling, who wanted a 
concise treatise in answer to the disagreements that existed on points of doctrine 
between various scholars in Tibet. Atigsa thus composed the famous Bodhzpatha- 
pradipa as a “Light on the Path toward Enlightenment.” 

Although not specifically mentioned, a main disagreement must have been 
continually present between those who urged the slow progress of a Bodhisattva 
toward enlightenment and those who preferred the far more rapid means, which 
are promised in so many tantras. The usual way of explaining the existence of 
such very different ways was to place human beings in three categories, low, 
medium and high, where only the highest would follow the tantric path. These 
three grades thus correspond with the three types of religious vow, which may be 
taken; that of a §ravaka (Hinayanist), a Bodhisattva (usually understood in this 
context as a monk of Mahayanist persuasion) and that of a tantric yogin. Ati§a 
must have been well aware of such distinctions; yet he begins his little treatise, 
written for the benefit of Byang-chub-’od, by equating the three grades of 
human beings with the way of a nonreligious man, the way of one who acts 
religiously for his own benefit (viz., a Hinayanist) and the way of one who acts 
religiously for the benefit of others as well (viz., a Mahayanist). He is thus free to 
continue his treatise commending the life of a Mahayanist monk as the highest 
possible. He therefore commends explicitly the same gradual path toward 
enlightenment as was represented by the teaching of Kamalasila toward the end 
of the eighth century (see above V.2.a). Thus he can write in the name of his 
ideal practitioner: 


176 Re-ting, which is some fifty miles northeast of Lhasa, has remained an important monastery 
within the dGe-lugs-pa fold. Its high incarnate lama enjoyed the privilege, shared with only two 
other monasteries, of acting as regent during the minority of a Dalai Lama. See our Cultural History 
of Ttbet, p. 228, and for its extraordinary topical interest H. E. Richardson's article, “The Rva- 
sgreng Conspiracy” in Tibetan Studtes in Honour of Hugh Richardson, pp. xvi-xx. 
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I must keep to the practice of celibacy, 
Avoiding sin and desire. 

Delighting in the vow of morality, 

I must follow the teachings of the Buddhas. 
I must not want to gain enlightenment 
Quickly and just for myself. 

For the sake of a single living being 

I will delay to the very last limit. 

I will purify the realms 

Inconceivably numberless, 

Known in all ten directions of space 
By the name I have taken. 


He then goes on to stress the importance of Wisdom and Means practiced 
together, where Wisdom means the Perfection of Wisdom in its normal 
Mahayana sense, and Means refers to all the other perfections, generosity and 
the rest. This is followed by a brief lesson in the doctrine of voidness, namely the 
voidness of self and the voidness of all the elements of existence. This 1s in fact 
the wisdom that one has to realize with the help of scripture (lung) and 
perception (rg-pa), and thus progressing through the various stages of con- 
templation one is not far from a Buddha’s enlightenment. At this point the 
treatise suddenly appears to offer another alternative: 


If one wishes to complete easily the components of enlightenment 

By means of the rites of tranquilizing, prospering etc., 

Which are achieved by the power of mantras, 

And also by the eight great achievements, 

The achievement of the auspicious jar (consecration), etc., 

And if one wishes to practice secret mantras, 

As given in the krzyd, carya and other tantras, 

Then one must give due honor and gifts 

For the sake of the Master's Consecration, 

And make one's holy lama content 

With your austerities and all else besides. 

By thus contenting your lama 

And so receiving the complete Master's Consecration, 

You are. cleansed of all sins and become worthy of achieving perfection. 

But since it is strictly forbidden in the Great Tantra of Adibuddha, 

Those who practice celibacy should not receive the Secret Consecration 
or that of (the Knowledge of) Wisdom. 

If they receive these consecrations, 

They break their vow of self-denial, 

Since they have practiced that which is forbidden 

For those committed to the state of celibate self-denial. 

In that a fatal sin is occasioned 

By such as have broken their vows, 

They assuredly fall into evil rebirths 

And no achievement is possible. 
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In the study and explanation of all tantras 

And the performance of homa rites, and worship, etc., 
And in receiving the Master's Consecration, 

All that is acceptable and no-harm is done.!”’ 


This famous little work of AtiSa’s seems to be conceived as a kind of accom- 
modation to the wishes of his host in that it commends in such explicit detail the 
moral virtues of monastic life in accordance with Mahayana teachings about 
one’s primary concern for all other living creatures. Moreover, at the outset, as 
we noted, such practice is said to be only suitable for the best of the three grades 
of human beings. Following upon such a discourse, the concluding verses about 
tantric practices (quoted above in full) suggest a conflict of priorities. Who 
would not want to complete easily the components of enlightenment using 
means recommended in the tantras? But is the Master's Consecration sufficient 
for this purpose? Here we are informed that it removes sins and makes one 
worthy of achieving perfection, clearly implying that the higher consecrations 
are necessary for its final realization. This is also the explicit teaching of those 
tantras that prescribe the series of four consecrations. Yet those who have taken 
monastic vows cannot receive the Secret Consecration and the Knowledge of 
Wisdom Consecration. They are therefore given no choice but to follow the 
gradual path of a Bodhisattva through many rebirths. Also if we take his wording 
literally Ati$a does not even promise them final success by this means. 
Progressing through the various stages of contemplation “one is not far from a 
Buddha's enlightenment.” The whole treatise raises so many questions that one 
may wonder if Byang-chub-’od, who requested it, was satisfied with the results. 
An easy answer to these apparent difficulties is provided by the theory of the 
various grades of human beings. Those who are born with keen senses (see above 
III.1) are suitable clients for the higher consecrations. Since they are in a 
position of advantage over their duller brethren, this can only be because of 
merits achieved in previous lives. It thus follows that those who cannot aspire 
beyond the conventional monastic state in their present life should hope to 
render themselves fit for a higher calling in their next one. Thus the essential 
fallacy in AtiSa’s little treatise is revealed. It was presumably required of him 
that he should commend the monastic state as highly as possible, for a well- 
ordered religious life was clearly the chief requirement, if there were to be any 
noticeable religious reform, and it was for this purpose that he had been invited. 
However, having commended the monastic life, he could scarcely omit all 


177, See Helmut Eimer, Bodhipathapradipa, pp. 136-9, where the edited Tibetan text and his 
German translation are available. For the passage quoted just above see likewise pp. 118-21. The 
Adibuddha Tantra is the Kalacakra Tantra. The “eight great achievements” surely refer co eight 
component parts of the Master's Consecration according co this tantra, viz., consecrations with 
water, crown, stole, vajra and bell, self-lordship, name, sanction and jar (see III.14.d). I note that a 
curious list of intended correspondences is given in the Commentary (Bodhimargadipapanyjtka) as 
quoted by Eimer on his p. 137. For the rites of tranquilizing, prospering, etc. see III.13.e. Alaka 
Chattopadhyaya has also translated this text with the help of Lama Chimpa, op. czt., pp. 525-35. 
The result is not very satisfactory, as they appear to be unfamiliar with much of the terminology 
relating to consecrations. 
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reference to the higher tantric practices, and thus the inevitable conflict of 
priorities, to which we have drawn attention, becomes apparent. !78 

A solution could be found to the problem by practicing the higher con- 
secrations as an imaginative process. It is recorded that Rin-chen bzang-po 
meditated upon them precisely in this way and was rebuked by AtiSa, who was 
twenty-four years his junior, for treating each tantra separately. This is an oft- 
told story, but may be worth repeating briefly. They were spending the night in 
a three-story temple. On the ground floor there was a circle of divinities of the 
Guhyasamdaja Tantra, on the next floor Hevajra’s circle, and on the top floor the 
circle of Cakrasamvara. At twilight the Translator practiced meditation on the 
ground floor, at midnight on the next floor, and at dawn on the top floor. The 
following morning when they were having a meal, Atiga asked: “O Great Trans- 
lator, how was it that you practiced meditation yesterday at twilight on the 
ground floor, at midnight on the next floor and at dawn on the top floor?” The 
Translator replied: “In that way I can produce separately and reabsorb the 
different sets of divinities.” AtiSa’s face darkened as he said: “There was indeed 
need for me to come.” The Translator then asked: “How do you understand it?” 
and AtiSa replied: “I don't understand it like that. Even if one practices all these 
religious ways with one’s thoughts quite subdued, yet fundamentally they all 
have the same single flavor. It is quite sufficient to experience in one single spot 
all production and reabsorption."!”9 

According to this story, which surely belongs to the cycle of stories about 
AtiSa, although it is included in Rin-chen bzang-po’s biography, the Great 
Translator was duly grateful for this advice and practiced meditation success- 
fully for the first time in his life. The point of the story is obvious enough; any of 
the higher tantras properly practiced is as effective as any other. One might 
argue that by practicing several sets, one appreciates more easily the relative 
nature of all of them, and having worked on so many different tantras Rin-chen 
bzang-po must have acquired great wisdom in that respect. However, the story 
is of interest not because of its intended application so much as an incidental 
account of how Rin-chen bzang-po himself used the tantras on which he spent 
his working life as a translatot. He became a monk and remained one, lacking 
altogether AtiSa’s earlier training in the company of tantric yogins. Yet he is said 
to have achieved enlightenment by means of his meditative practices. He is even 
acclaimed at the end of his biography as an incarnation of the Buddha Sakya- 
muni himself. One therefore leaves this discussion with the impression that the 
way of the celibate monk might achieve just as quickly the goal of enlightenment 
as the much vaunted way of the higher tantric initiations involving the actual 
practice of sexual yoga. AtiSa might have been more explicit on this matter in his 
little treatise, unless he held to the view of tantric yogins that their way is the 
superior one. 

178 This matter has also been discussed recently by D. S. Ruegg, “Deux problémes d’exégése et de 


pratique tantriques,” Tantric and Taoust Studies in Honor of Professor R. A. Stein, pp. 212-26. 
179 Taken direct from my own translation in The Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 2, p. 98. 
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b. The Founding of Religious Orders 

From the founding of bSam-yas Monastery in the Yarlung Valley toward the 
end of the eighth century until the founding of Rva-sgreng (Re-ting) Monastery 
by AtiSa’s disciple ’Brom-ston in the mid-eleventh century, there was no dis- 
tinctive religious order in Tibet. Indeed only in retrospect can 'Brom-ston’s 
foundation be regarded as a new religious order. Referring to themselves as 
bKa’-gdams-pa, he and his followers conceived of themselves as restoring a more 
disciplined practice of religious life, as intended when bSam-yas was founded, 
but which had been weakened and often corrupted by the freer tantric practices 
of home-dwelling yogins. These owed no allegiance to any particular monastic 
establishment, and since they were often noncelibate, they remained free to 
follow any kind of teaching and practice, as prescribed by their chosen master, 
whether Indian, Nepalese or Tibetan. In our references above to Zur-po the 
Elder, Zur-po the Younger, Dam-pa Sangs-rgyas and especially perhaps the 
amazing woman adept, Ma-gcig, we have already given a sufficient idea of what 
was involved in such a kind of religious life, and whether or not effective in 
achieving the results that were claimed, it was clearly in conflict with the ordered 
religious life of a celibate religious community. The Tibetans were now realizing 
that there were two main paths toward enlightenment, as represented by the vast 
variety of late Indian Buddhist traditions, which were now flooding their 
country, and these two they refer to as the way of the Sutras and the way of the 
Tantras— namely that of ordered monastic life and that of the free-roving 
tantric practitioner, who is bound only to the word of his chosen religious 
master. The so-called way of the Sutras certainly did not neglect the tantras, but 
these could only be practiced within the limits permitted by the overriding vow 
of monastic celibacy. Since so many of the liturgies performed by the monks are 
based upon the cult of the same cycles of tantric divinities, as were favored 
outside the monasteries, the whole general religious background tends to remain 
one and the same, whether for monks or noncelibate yogins, depending always, 
as may be expected, upon time and circumstances. Thus the tantras favored in 
the bKa:gdams-pa temples continued to be those of the Yoga Tantra tradition, 
so well represented in some of the old surviving monasteries founded in the time 
of the religious kings of Western Tibet, which then included such districts as 
Ladakh, Zangskar, and Spiti, nowadays fortunately part of Indian territory. 
One must mention in particular Toling (mTho-ling) in Gu-ge, Tabo in Spiti, 
Sumda in Zangskar, all closely associated with the Great Translator Rin-chen 
bzang-po, and Alchi in Ladakh, where the two oldest temples were founded by 
wealthy prelates of the famous ’Bro family, namely sKal-ldan Shes-rab and 
Tshul-khrims-’od (Pl. 696). Having. been much neglected in later centuries, 
some of these monasteries preserve the mural paintings and much of the imagery 
from the earlier bKa’-gdams-pa times, whereas their better known monasteries 
in Central Tibet, such as Re-ting itself, have been repainted and redecorated 
over the centuries in accordance with the later artistic traditions of the dGe-lugs- 
pa Order. This, the latest of religious orders in Tibet, was founded at the 
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beginning of the fifteenth century by Tsong-kha-pa and his disciples. While 
claiming quite justly to be a reconstituted bKa’-gdams-pa Order, coming some 
three to four centuries later, it was inevitably imbued with later doctrinal and 
artistic influences. Thus absorbed by its successor, the bKa’-gdams-pa Order 
disappears from the Tibetan scene, and in retrospect tends to be remembered 
only as a passing phase of Tibetan monasticism. However, its influence has been 
far more widespread than its comparatively short-lived existence might suggest, 
in that it affirmed the importance of a sound monastic tradition precisely at a 
time when the importation of Indian Buddhist teachings into Tibet seems to 
have depended so much upon the exertions of independent scholars, usually 
noncelibate, who traveled in pursuit mainly of tantric initiations and the 
relevant tantric texts and commentaries. It is remarkable that the greatest of the 
Tibetan religious orders, whose origins may be traced back to the eleventh 
century, namely the Sa-skya-pa and bKa’-brgyud-pa (pronounced: Ka-gyii-pa) 
Orders, recognize as their founders the same type of free-roving tantric yogins, 
as already referred to above. Yet they subsequently developed strong monastic 
traditions, which have survived to this day, and it would seem certain that the 
inspiration for this derived from contemporary bKa’-gdams-pa practice. It is 
significant too that they, like all other later Tibetan religious orders, accepted 
the same Indian Buddhist monastic rule (Vinaya) as had been imposed by royal 
decree in the late eighth century, namely that of the Mala-Sarvastivadin Order, 
and that no effort appears ever to have been made to introduce a variant form of 
monastic order. This significant fact gives an overall unity to Tibetan monastic 
life, however many religious orders there may be, whereas in India the various 
religious orders were distinguished largely by the variant forms of monastic rule 
that they followed. We have already referred to these in the previous chapter in 
their four main groupings of Sthaviravadin (or Theravadin), Sarvastivadin, 
Mahasamghika and Sammitiya, and of all these only one branch, the so-called 
“basic” or Mula-Sarvastivadin, is followed in Tibet. Since the question of this 
particular allegiance was never later raised in Tibet, one may assume that the 
bKa’-gdams-pas, who reasserted the practice of precisely this religious rule, must 
have done much to ensure its later general propagation. 

The eventual development of religious orders in Tibet is closely related with 
the great importance attached to devotion to one’s chosen teacher, whence there 
derives immediately the concept of a spiritual lineage. As already emphasized 
(see section III.8 above), this concept was fundamental to the transmission of 
tantric teachings, which were normally regarded as secret, and thus could 
properly be transmitted only to a worthy disciple, whose capability and trust- 
worthiness had already been tested. Tibetan religious orders developed more or 
less accidentally as the result of the fixing of such a spiritual lineage at a 
particular place, namely a monastic establishment, which happened to become 
a recognized religious center of importance, consequently growing in wealth and 
prestige. Many monasteries were founded in Tibet and there were also numerous 
spiritual lineages, whether of few or numerous generations, but only a favorable 
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combination of a particular monastery with a particular lineage might result in 
what came to be recognized as a distinctive religious order. It is in fact only in 
retrospect that one can speak of the founding of a religious order, for in most 
cases the founder had died before any such religious order had yet come into 
existence. He had certainly provided the inspiration, as transmitted to his 
immediate disciples, and it would be largely his teachings that they continued to 
transmit as a more or less distinctive tradition. Thus one may observe that while 
the various different orders of Buddhist monks in India were mainly 
distinguished by the kind of monastic rule (Vinaya) that they followed, as well as 
by their preference for Hinayana or Mahayana sutras, as the case may have 
been, Tibetan religious orders developed quite differently, based upon the 
transmission of particular late Indian Buddhist tantric traditions, which 
happened to have been favored by certain renowned teachers, who in retrospect 
may be regarded as their “founders.” Although the Tibetans may be fairly 
regarded as the chief inheritors of the whole range of Indian Buddhist teachings, 
one may observe that so far as their personal connections with Indian teachers 
were concerned, the range of actual religious practice adopted by them came to 
be mainly limited to whatever was being currently taught and practiced in 
northeast India and Nepal from the mid-tenth to the late twelfth century. 
Owing to the total destruction of this later form of Indian Buddhism in the land 
of its origin, our knowledge of it is derived mainly from Tibetan source material, 
especially from the “histories of religion” (chos-’byung), which Tibetan scholars 
began to compile from their own accumulating traditions, largely based on 
religious lineages dating back to the tenth century.!* This so-called second 
diffusion of Buddhism in Tibet depended so exclusively upon Indo-Tibetan 
connections that the earlier period, of which a survey has been given to the best 
of our ability, was inevitably interpreted as though the relationship with India 
was even then all important. That this was not so has been amply demonstrated 
above. Thus whatever failed to accord with the later traditions received direct 
from India was regarded in retrospect as erroneous or altogether heretical. We 
have already noted that throughout India, and Central Asia as well, there were 
still many monastic communities that rejected not only tantric teachings, but 
also the Mahayana sutras, thereby remaining faithful to the earlier forms of 
Buddhism, referred to correctly as the Sravakayana (Way of the Early Disciples) 
and rather scornfully as the Hinayana. In the earlier period it would seem 
inevitable that some Tibetans should have had contacts with such communities, 
if not in India, then certainly in Central Asia and in the Tun-huang region. But 
in the later period any such connection seems practically unknown, and the early 
Indian Buddhist schools become almost as remote from the Tibetan scene as the 
various schools of Greek philosophy are now from us. Tibetan scholars of all the 
later Tibetan religious orders were certainly aware of their existence as other 
inadequate forms of Buddhist teaching, but apart from the Sarvastivada 


180 For references to such “histories” see chos- 'byung in the Index. 
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vinaya to which I have referred just above, the teachings of the early Buddhist 
schools have no practical application in Tibetan Buddhism, and important as 
they were in India, distinguishing one Buddhist sect from another, they survive 
in Tibet as mere philosophical] speculation, influencing in no way the develop- 
ment of the various Tibetan religious orders. Likewise the Tibetans inherited as 
philosophical doctrine all the teachings that we have surveyed under the general 
title of “Later Developments in India,” but once again the choice between them 
had seldom anything to do with such differences as there may have been between 
their various religious orders, as indeed was the case in China, where sects 
developed basing themselves on certain fundamental canonical sutras or tantras. 

Before considering them in rather more detail it may be useful to list the 
better-known Tibetan religious orders and suborders, grouping them according 
to such doctrinal or practical differences as may be discovered between them, 
and noting the manner as well as the date of their foundation, always established 
retrospectively as has already been argued above. 


1. Orders that emphasize the primary importance of monastic discipline: 


(a) bKa’-gdams-pa (Ka-dam-pa), deriving its origins from the foundation of 
Rva-sgreng (Re-ting) Monastery by Atiga’s disciple ‘Brom-ston in 1057. 

(b) dGe-lugs-pa, deriving its origins from the reforming zeal of the renowned 
scholar Tsong-kha-pa (1357-1419) and his immediate disciples and based 
upon the various monasteries founded by them, especially Se-ra, 
dGa'-Idan (Ganden), 'Bras-spungs (Drepung) and bKra-shis-]hun-po 
(Tashilhunpo). This order, also earlier referred to as the New bKa’- 
gdams-pa, absorbed its predecessor. 

(c) Zhva-lu-pa, deriving its origins from the foundation of Zhva-lu Monastery 
by ]Ce-btsun Shes-rab ‘byung-gnas in 1040. 


2. Orders whose origins are directly related to lineages connecting them with 
Indian tantric masters of late Indian Buddhism (tenth to twelfth centuries) 


(a) Sa-skya-pa, deriving its origins from the teachings of the scholar-traveler 
‘Brog-mi (Drok-mi, 992-1072), whose disciple dKon-mchog rGyal-po of 
the ‘Khon family founded Sa-skya Monastery in 1073. 

(b) bKa’-brgyud-pa (Ka-gyii-pa), deriving its origins from the teachings of 
the scholar-traveler Mar-pa (1012-96), transmitted by him to Mi-la 
Ras-pa (Milarepa, 1040-1123) and then in turn to sGam-po-pa (1079- 
1153), whose direct disciples were responsible for founding six suborders: 


1. Phag-mo-gru, founded by the lama of that name (1110-70), whose 
simple meditation hut, where he lived from 1158 onward, developed into 
the important monastery of gDan-sa-mthil. 

il. Kar-ma-pa, deriving from the succession of Lama Dus-gsum-mkhyen- 
pa (1110-93) who founded mTshur-phu Monastery in 1185. This 
suborder is probably named after the monastery of Karma gDan-sa, 
which he already founded earlier in eastern Tibet, whence he came. 

11. Tshal-pa, named after the district of Tshal, where the monastery of 
Gung-thang was founded by Bla-ma Zhang (1123-93), a disciple of sGomp-pa 


(1116-69), who was one of sGam-po-pa’s disciples 
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iv. 'Bri-gung-pa, named after 'Bri-gung Monastery, founded by Lama 
‘Jig-rten mGon- po (1143-1212). 

v. sTag-lung-pa, named after sTag-lung Monastery, founded in 1180 by 
Lama sTag-lung thang-pa bKra-shis-dpal (1142-1210). 

vi. "Brug-pa, named after the Monastery of ‘Brug (Druk) founded by 
Gling-ras-pa Pad-ma rDo-rje (1128-88), although it was another 
monastery of his, Rva-lung, that became the center of the order. 

(c) Shangs-pa bKa'-brgyud, an order founded by Khyung-po rNal-’byor in 
the second half of the eleventh century. 

3. Orders related in their origins to the first diffusion of Buddhism in Tibet: 

(a) rNying-ma-pa, the “Old Order,” whose adherents regard as their founder 
lama the yogin-magician Padmasambhava, who visited Tibet in the 
second half of the eighth century. Deriving entirely from various spiritual 
lineages, they did not begin to envisage themselves as a distinct religious 
order until the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when realizing that their 
traditions were being threatened by the promoters of the second diffusion 
they began to put their teachings together, whether genuine traditions 
actually preserved from the past, or whether fresh compositions based 
upon such traditions. 

(b) Bon-po, the heterodox Buddhists of Tibet. Like the rNyzng-ma- pa, they 
only began to organize themselves as a distinctive order, supposedly 
founded upon the teachings of Mi-bo gShen-rab, who is said to have lived 
in the distant past and to have taught among other doctrines all the 
Buddhist doctrine, which orthodox Buddhists ascribe with more reason 
to Sakyamuni Buddha. 


In order to complete this list we should add perhaps the Ngor-pa branch of 
Sa-skya, based upon the monastery of Ngor Evam Chos-Idan, founded in 1429 
by the great Sa-skya-pa scholar Kun-dga’ bZang-po (1382-1444), and also the 
Jo-nang- pa Order, which emerged as a distinct school in the fourteenth century 
as a result of certain teachings of Shes-rab rGyal-mtshan, known as the Great 
Scholar of Dolpo (1292-1361), and was named after his monastery of Jo-mo- 
nang. While the Ngor-pa branch adheres generally to Sa-skya teachings and 
practice, and thus scarcely claims distinction as a separate order or suborder, the 
Jo-nang-pa is a rare example in Tibetan Buddhism of an order that owed its 
existence to the holding by its followers of a distinctive philosophical doctrine 
concerning the nature of the absolute. They were accused by their opponents of 
asserting the real existence of buddhahood in an absolute sense, thus denying its 
true nature as “pure void” (Sunyata). The justification for their views can easily 
be found in the teachings of the Indian Mind Only school, described in some 
detail in Chapter II above, and especially in the theory concerning the “essence 
of buddhahood” (tathagatagarbha) inherent in all living beings. It will be 
recalled too that the followers of the Mind Only school were accused of being 
“Buddhist Brahmans,” and the identical charge of unorthodoxy was brought 
against the Jo-nang-pas, resulting eventually in their proscription by the fifth 
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Dalai Lama and the confiscation of their property. However, this particular 
order was probably suppressed, not so much on account of doctrinal divergence, 
but on account of political spite, as the Jo-nang-pas, like the Kar-ma-pas, had 
benefited from the patronage of the king of Tsang, who was the main contender 
in the first part of the seventeenth century against dGe-lugs-pa pretensions to the 
political control of Tibet. One may note that the rNying-ma-pas and certainly 
the Bon-pos are far more unorthodox than ever the Jo-nang-pas may have been, 
but no serious effort has ever been made to suppress them. Indeed the fifth Dalai 
Lama himself is known to have been personally a rNying-ma-pa supporter. 


Having already discussed the origins of the rNying-ma-pa and Bon-po Orders 
in the earlier part of this present chapter, we are concerned now with the new 
orders, which originate directly from the Indo-Tibetan contacts of the tenth to 
twelfth centuries, namely the Sa-skya-pa, the bKa’-brgyud-pa and the Shangs- 
pa bKa’'-brgyud-pa, limiting ourselves to giving some account of, their 
beginnings. Their subsequent history together with that of the religious orders 
that proceeded from them, must be allowed to fall outside the scope of this 
present volume. Typical representatives of the new order of traveling scholars 
and translators are 'Brog-mi (“man of the steppes”) and Mar-pa, who are 
regarded in retrospect as the founders of the Sa-skya-pa and the bKa’-brgyud-pa 
Orders. 'Brog-mi's activities are most conveniently described by extracting the 
appropriate passage from the Blue Annals. 


At the time when monasteries were being founded and Rin-chen bzang-po was 
nearing fifty years of age, the abbot and chief teacher (namely Sakya-gzhon- 
nu and Se Ye-shes brtson-’grus who were working for the rulers of Gu-ge) 
having taken advice sent 'Brog-mi and sTag-lo gZhon-nu to India, entrusting 
them with a lot of gold. These two had learned something of the Indian script 
in Tibet and had then spent two years in Nepal, studying Sanskrit with the 
Newar scholar, Santibhadra, disciple of Santipa, and also studying some 
tantric texts with him. Following his advice, they (subsequently) visited 
Santipa and established religious connections with other great scholars of 
Vikramaéila: Santipa of the Eastern College, Vagisvarakirti of the Southern, 
Prajnakaramati of the Western, Naropa of the Northern, Ratnavajra and 
Jnana&ri of the Central College, these six. When they were leaving for India, 
the abbot and chief teacher had told them: “Study monastic discipline 
(vznaya) as it is the foundation of our religion. Study the Perfection of Wisdom 
scriptures, as these are the essence of our religion. Study the Mantras (viz., 
tantric traditions), for these are the heart (ny:ng-khu) of our religion.” In 
accordance with this command, ‘Brog-mi first studied monastic discipline 
with Santipa. Thereafter he studied the Perfection of Wisdom literature and 
the Mantras, thus becoming very learned. But sTag-lo stayed at Vajrasana 
(Bodhgaya), making reverential rounds (of the temples) and did not study. 
Thereafter 'Brog-mi traveled further in eastern India, where he saw a monk 
being presented with alms by a tree-goddess with ghostlike hands. This caused 
him great amazement, and he bowed down before the monk and made 
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reverential rounds. Later he asked to be accepted as his disciple. His name was 
Prajna-indraruci, translated into Tibetan as Shes-rab-kyi dbang-po gsal-ba 
(‘Translucent Power of Wisdom”). He was the disciple of Mi-thub zla-ba 
(Adhrstacandra), who was in turn the disciple of Dombi-Heruka, disciple of 
Virupa. He bestowed upon ’Brog-mi tantric initiations and explanations and 
many precise instructions. He also gave him the teaching of ‘““Way and Result” 
(lam-’bras) without a basic text. Feeling far greater confidence in these 
teachings than in the tantric teachings which he had received from Santipa, 
‘Brog-mi remained there four years. In all he spent thirteen years in Nepal 
and India (/ho-bal) after which he returned to Tibet. The abbot and chief 
teacher together with their monks went a long way to meet him. As he was by 
now acquainted with many texts as mentioned above and had thus become 
very learned, the abbot and chief teacher were very pleased. He then trans- 
lated three major tantras including the Hevajra Tantra as well as many other 
tantric texts. He also reworked the translation of the Sudhamati of Santipa, (a 
commentary on the 4 bhisamaydlamkara), but he propagated mainly tantric 
teaching, staying mostly at Myu-gu-lung and Lha-rtse-brag. On one occasion 
when he was staying with the nomads of gNam-thang dkar-po, who had 
invited him, he received a message saying: ‘“Gayadhara is coming and he is a 
great scholar; come so that you can meet him.” He went to Gung-thang and 
having met him, he remained in his company and this great scholar taught 
him much doctrine on the way. He invited him to Myu-gu-lung, where he 
remained five years, bestowing upon ‘Brog-mi all his precious teachings. 
’Brog-mi promised to give him five hundred ounces of gold. He completed all 
his teaching within three years, but when he said that he was leaving, 'Brog-mi 
begged him to stay, so he remained there five years (in all). When he was given 
the five hundred ounces of gold, he was very pleased, and having promised to 
give his teachings to no other Tibetan, he returned to India.” 


‘Brog-mi had quite a number of disciples, but only five of them seem to have 
been especially favored. Among these was dKon-mchog rgyal-po (born 1034) of 
the "Khon family, who eventually founded Sa-skya Monastery, and having 
married a jady known as Ma-gcig bzang-mo,produced a son, who as Kun-dga’ 
snying-po (1092-1158) was the first of the great hierarchs of the new Sa-skya 
Order. Thus it was primarily in this particular religious order that 'Brog-mi’s 
learning continued to be propagated. The great Mar-pa also came to ’Brog-mi 
as a disciple, but he would appear to have been a very different character from 
dKon-mchog rgyal-po, certainly of a far more independent disposition, so he did 
not progress very far with this particular master. 


Both the Translator 'Gos and the Translator Mar- pa were his disciples. Marpa 
used to say: “I learned reading and writing (of Sanskrit) at che glorious Myu- 
gu-lung Monastery from the Translator 'Brog-mi. He was gracious and very 
kind.” But noting that he charged large fees even for a little teaching, Mar-pa 
decided to go to India on his own account. Also 'Gos was of the opinion that 
the lama was too strict, and so left the monastery with the intention of going to 
other scholars. Be that as it may, this great scholar possessed many teachings 
and was distinguished as one greatly learned. He was steadfast in the Processes 
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of Emanation and Realization (utpatti-sampanna-krama), and thus by the 
force of his vital breath he desired buddhahood without abandoning his 
physical body, which at the approach of death he held in a levitated cross- 
legged position. But when his sons cleared the funeral pyre, there was not a 
single auspicious sign. So he was one of those who achieve perfection (s¢ddhz) 
of the Mahamudra while in the Intermediate Stage (bar-do).'®! 


Although in retrospect both 'Brog-mi and Mar-pa may be fairly regarded as 
the founding fathers of the Sa-skya-pa and the various bKa’-brgyud-pa orders, 
their teaching and inspiration were received largely from the great tantric yogins 
of eastern India who lived free of all monastic involvements. Mar-pa lived as a 
layman all his life, never taking any form of monastic vow, and it is scarcely 
likely that he ever could have conceived himself as the founder of a whole series 
of religious orders, such as came into existence within a hundred years of his 
death. His chosen disciple, Mi-la Ras-pa, can likewise have had little idea that 
he was next in line of succession, leading eventually to the grand lamas of the 
various bKa’-brgyud-pa orders, some of whom would in due course challenge the 
authority of the great Sa-skya-pa hierarchs in the thirteenth to fourteenth 
centuries and the growing power of the new dGe-lugs-pa Order from the mid- 
fifteenth to the mid-seventeenth century.'® All ideas of worldly honor and 
secular authority were certainly far from the thoughts of Mar-pa, of his Indian 
masters, and of his first Tibetan successors. But even the idea of founding 
specific religious orders can have scarcely entered their thought. They were 
certainly intent on establishing spiritual lineages so that their teachings would be 
preserved, and it is entirely due to subsequent combinations of historical circum- 
stances that some of these developed into distinctive religious orders. As these 
orders, listed just above, came into being, based upon certain successful 
monastic foundations, they appear to have adopted as a matter of course the 
same type of monastic discipline as was already in vogue in a number of bKa’- 
gdams-pa communities. Thus as already mentioned above, there gradually 
came into existence in Tibet various groupings of monasteries, which all follow 
essentially the same kind of monastic order (that of the Muala-Sarvastivadin 
Order as it existed in India up to the thirteenth century), but which may be 
regarded as distinctive religious orders in that they continue to lay claim to a 
particular succession of “founder-lamas” together with their transmitted 
teachings. Many of these were tantric masters, leading the lives of rather 
eccentric laymen or as free-roving yogins, precisely of the kind whom we have 
already met with in India, especially eastern India, and Nepal from the tenth to’ 
twelfth centuries. The Indo-Tibetan line of founder-lamas of all the bKa’- 
brgyud-pa orders surely provides us with the most impressive example of this. 

sGam-po-pa (1079-1153), whose immediate disciples began to found 
monasteries, some of which eventually became the chief religious house of these 


181 Translated from The Blue Annals, vol. nga, fos. 2a!-b®, 3a5-b!. For Roerich’s translation see 
pp. 205ff. of his Part I. 
182 For brief references see Richardson's and my The Cultural Heritage of Tibet, pp. 149 & 193-4. 
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various communities, was the disciple of the famous free-roving yogin Mi-la 
Ras-pa, who in turn was the disciple of the eccentric householder Mar-pa, who 
acquired his teachings, all of the later tantric kind, from the Indian free-roving 
yogins, Naropa, Maitrpa and Kukkuripa. Of these Naropa had once been a 
famous teacher at Vikramasila, but later abandoned the monastic way of life in 
search of a tantric master of his own. Thus he had eventually met Tilopa, whose 
disciple he became after suffering harsh trials of endurance.!*° Thus Mar-pa and 
Mi-la Ras-pa can scarcely be credited with transmitting monastic traditions to 
Tibet, and it would seem clear that as the various bKa’-brgyud-pa orders came 
into existence toward the end of the twelfth century, the inspiration for the 
actual founding of religious communities can only have come from the earlier 
foundations of 'Brom-ston and his master AtiSa. Although the line of founders 
who are primarily tantric yogins is not so long in the case of the Sa-skya-pa 
Order, the same state of affairs must exist. Hence comes the eventual use of all 
Tibetan religious orders of the one and same Indian Vinaya tradition. Thus it 
would seem that AtiSa and 'Brom-ston in founding the bKa’-gdams-pa Order 
were in effect the founders of the whole later Tibetan monastic tradition. Not 
only the Sa-skya-pa and the bKa’-brgyud-pa Orders, but also the rNying-ma- pas 
and the Bon-pos inevitably followed suit, when from the fourteenth century 
onward they too began to establish some celibate religious communities. As for 
the dGe-lugs-pas, they quite consciously modeled their new communities on 
those of the earlierbKa'-gdams-pas, thus claiming to restore a purer monastic 
way of life, which from their point of view had become muddied by the literal 
interpretation and the actual practice of many of the tantric rituals imported 
from India. 

It thus comes about that all Tibetan religious orders are derived from the one 
and the same Indian monastic tradition, as transmitted by AtiSa and ’Brom- 
ston, combined with separate lineages of religious masters, who transmitted 
specific tantric teachings as received from particular Indian masters. Whoever 
finally combined these two elements may be regarded as the actual founder of 
any particular order. Whereas 'Brog-mi and his immediate successors combined 
these rather diverse elements, thus bringing the Sa-skya-pa Order into eventual 
existence, in the case of the bKa’-brgyud-pa orders it is sGam-po-pa who 
combined the esoteric teachings transmitted to him by Mi-la Ras-pa with the 
monastic traditions and nontantric teachings of the bKa’-gdams-pas. Such 
tantric teachings as the bKa’-gdams-pas certainly practiced as permitted within 
a monastic framework were mainly of the Yoga Tantra tradition, which was now 
being rapidly superseded in Tibet by the so-called Tantras of Supreme Yoga, as 
received from the tantric yogins of eastern India. Of the difference between 
these two tantric traditions much has already been written in Chapter III. 


183 For the lives of these tantric masters see H. V. Guenther, The Life and Teachings of Naropa; 
Choégyam Trungpa et al., The Life of Marpa the Translator, Evans-Wentz (with Lama Kazi Dawa 
Samdup), Tibet’s Great Yog? Milarepa. Naropa lived c.956-1040 (not 1016-1100 as stated else- 
where); see Snellgrove and Skorupski, The Cultural Heritage of Ladakh, vol. 2, p. 90. 
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sGam-po-pa lost his wife in his early twenties and deciding to devote himself to 
religion, he took the vows of a monk and received the teachings of the bKa’- 
gdams-pa Order. Having heard of Mi-la Ras-pa, he set out to learn from him, 
overcoming the objections of his old teachers in dBu-ru, to whom he first went to 
pay his respects. '** “Are our teachings not sufficient?” they asked. However when 
he insisted, they said: “Go, but do not abandon our habit.”'** The passage from 
the Blue Annals describing sGam-po-pa’s meeting with Mi-la Ras-pa may well 
be quoted in illustration of the inevitable tension that existed and has continued 
to exist between the monastic life and the later tantric teachings that have often 
been combined with it. 


When he reached Brin, a monk met him and said: “You are very fortunate.” 
He asked why and was told: “Last year the Lama prophesied your coming, 
and has now sent me to meet you.” 

Then sGam-po-pa thought: “How greatly blessed am I,” and began to feel 
rather proud. 

Knowing this, the Lama would not receive him for two weeks. Then one day 
he summoned him and he approached. The Master was sitting on top of a 
boulder, and sGam-po-pa offered him a piece of gold and a package of tea. 
The Master said: “As for this gold, I and it have no corresponding age. As for 
the tea, I have no means for preparing it.’ He handed them back and then 
gave sGam-po-pa a skull cup full of chang (a slightly alcoholic brew made 
from barley). 

“As a monk, I should not drink this," sGam-po-pa thought, but knowing his 
thoughts, the Master ordered him to drink it. He drank it all, and then the 
Master asked his name. “I have been named Gem of Merit (bSod-nams 
rin-chen),” he replied. 

The Master repeated “Merit” three times and then he chanted a (spon- 
taneous) verse: 


Such merit comes from a twofold accumulation, !*6 
The gem of all living beings! 


Then he added: “So may I accept this Central Tibetan thus revealed!” 
sGam-po-pa besought him: “I beg you to bestow upon me your profound 
teachings.” 

‘Have you received initiation?” he asked. 

“From the Sage of Mar-yul (Mar-yul blo-ldan) I have received many 
initiations including the ‘Sixfold Jewel Ornament’ and the Samvara Tantra. 
Also I have studied the teachings relating to bKa’-gdams-pa scriptures in 
north dBu-ru, and I have experienced for thirteen days a state of trance 
devoid of all sensations,” he replied. 


184 Concerning dBu-ru, where is found the famous monastery of Rva-sgreng (Re-ting), founded by 
‘Brom-ston, and other bKa’-gdams-pa temples, see Alfonsa Ferrari, mKhyen-brtse’s Guide to the 
Holy Places of Central Tibet, pp. 37ff. 

185 See The Blue Annals, vol. nya, fo. 23b!. The passage translated below follows immediately. 
For Roerich’s translation, see his vol. II, pp. 454ff. 

186 The twofold accumulation refers to the accumulations of merit and of knowledge, essential 
attributes of a progressing bodhisattvua. 
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The Master laughed loudly and said: “Better than such a state of trance is 
doubtless the trance of the gods of the Formed and Formless Realms (ripa/ 
arupadhatu), but it is useless for achieving buddhahood, even if devoid of 
sensations for a whole cosmic age. As it is said: ‘Although you press sand, no 
butter comes. The bKa’-gdams-pas certainly have teachings (gdams-ngag), 
but they have no tantric learning (man-ngag).'®’ Since a demon entered the 
heart of Tibet, the Lord Atiga was not allowed to explain the Mantrayana. If 
he had been allowed, Tibet would now be flooded with competent yogins 
(stddha). The fivefold Process of Emanation of the bKa’-gdams-pas knows 
only single male divinities, and their Process of Realization amounts to no 
more than merging the universe and all beings (literally: vessel and elixir, 
snod-bcud) in the sphere of the shining gods (abhasvara, viz., the highest 
divine realm but still below buddhahood). But now you shall meditate upon 
Candali Single-Stroke.”!*® 

sGam-po-pa then gave two drams of gold to a householder at Brin, who 
agreed to supply him with provisions. Next he constructed a hut at the foot of 
the rock with branches and turves which he collected. “Now I beg for the 
teachings,” he said. 

The Master replied: “Although the initiations that you have received 
previously are not altogether unsatisfactory, you should now practice accord- 
ing to my system.” He bestowed upon him the consecration of Vajravarahi. 

sGam-po-pa practiced the precepts that he was given and reported to the 
Lama the signs as they appeared in due order. 

“These are the signs,” he said, “of the vital breath and the humors as they 
pervade all the vital parts of your body. There is no harm in this and there is 
no benefit, so just go on practicing.” Thus he continued his practice. 

Then he reported: “One intake of vital breath once daily is now sufficient 
for me, and this vital breath permeates to the tips of my fingers.” 

“This does not mean that you have control of your vital breath; it simply 
means that you are capable of this,”-the Lama said. 

Next it appeared to him as though the planet (= Rahu, who consumes sun 
or moon at the eclipse) were seizing the sun and moon. 

“Now, now” said the Lama three times, and bestowed upon him the 
supreme Candalz rite. “When the signs are fully developed, you will be a 
colossus,” he said. 

In this way sGam-po-pa spent thirteen months in his presence. After that 
Mi-la Ras-pa said: “Now my disciple from Central Tibet should return to his 
own land of Central Tibet,” and led him as far as the end of the bridge. “From 
now on abandon the world and just practice meditation. Do not associate with 
wrong-minded people (lit. those affected by the Three Evils— desire, wrath 
and delusion); their exhaled breath will diminish your virtue. Keep to retreats 


187 man-ngag (Sanskrit: amnaya) refers normally to any sacred teachings transmitted, sometimes 
secretly, from master to pupil. In Tibetan usage, probably because of phonetic equation of ngag 
(word) and sngags (mantra) it may often refer, as here, to tantric teachings. 

188 Candali (Tibetan: gTum-mo) is discussed in the section “Special Concepts of Tantric Yogins” 
(III.15.c above). “Single-Stroke” is my interpretation of Tibetan a-thung, meaning “short A (of the 
Sanskrit alphabet),” which is in fact a single vertical stroke, thus representing Candalz, as she ascends 
the central channel of the yogin’s imagined body. 
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and solitary places. Three years from now a special virtue will come to you; at 
that time too you will see me under a different aspect from the present one.” 
These and many such instructions he gave him. 

sGam-po-pa proceeded to gNyal and settled at the monastery of Se-ba-lung, 
where there were many bKa’-gdams-pa monks. Thinking that he would incur 
evil karma if he did not take part in their religious practices, he joined in with 
them, but as their religious practice was not adapted to his meditation, his 
thoughts were slightly deranged. Realizing that this would not do, he exerted 
himself in his own religious practice without leaving his couch for three years. 
Thus at length he recognized the true nature of mind and understood that all 
phenomena are “just so” (tathata). He realized that this must be the special 
virtue of which his Lama had spoken and furthermore that this lordly Lama 
existed as the Absolute Body (dharmakaya) of buddhahood while we conceive 
of him as an expert yogin (szddha). 


Following Mi-la Ras-pa’s instruction he passed the time in solitary meditation 
in lonely places, coming eventually to the slopes of 'Od-Ide gung-rgyal (a famous 
mountain in Central Tibet, associated in earlier times with the descent to earth, 
according to pre- Buddhist Tibetan beliefs, of the first line of divine kings). From 
there he went to sGam-po, where he finally settled, and thus became known as 
sGam-po-pa, “Man of sGam-po.” 


On one occasion before his sojourn by Mount ’Od-lIde gung-rgyal, he was 
visited by the lamas of dBu-ru and they urged him strongly saying: “Work for 
the good of living beings,” but he replied: “I have no doubt (vekalpa) about 
the good of living beings, as I have no more than three years to live.” 

sNug-rum-po (one of his previous lamas) bestowed upon him a mantra of 
White Tara, saying: ‘Just recite this, and even if your grave were being dug, it 
would be of no matter.” 

Thus his life span was increased. When he visited the Religious Guide 
(kalyanamitra) sGre-pa at gYer Monastery, sGre-pa said: “Now it would be 
very auspicious for you to accept our local protector (seemingly a local indi- 
genous divinity identified as a manifestation of Mahakala).” But on that 
occasion he refused. Later when he was in sGam-po and the number of the 
hermitages had increased, he sent two of his disciples to ask for such local 
protection. sGre-pa then said: “If he had accepted him when I offered him 
previously, he would be even now dusting your master’s footsteps. However, he 
did not accept him.” Then he gave them a piece of butter saying: ‘“‘Now your 
Religious Guide himself should eat this consecrated butter (mar-tshud) as a 
religious offering ( phyag-tshud ).” 

sGam-po-pa did as he was told, and there came forth a whole succession of 
spells of the guardian divinity. (Presumably he found himself reciting them 
spontaneously.) He put some of them down in writing himself. Later he 
reflected that this guardian divinity seemed to be terribly fierce. “Perhaps I 
have some of the spellings wrong,” he said, “bring me the separate writings.” 
He never gave the text to others, and he found some way of making this 
guardian divinity more gentle. 

It is said in the Dharanisvararaja-pariprcecha Sutra (“The Sutra Requested 
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by the Lord King of Mantras”) that the Lord Buddha achieved enlighten- 
ment in the first place by realizing the sameness of all the dharmas; in the 
same way while sGam-po-pa was at sGam-po his understanding of the 
Mahamudra reached perfection. Also just as it is said that the Lord Buddha 
turned the Wheel of the Doctrine to perfection, so our teacher turned cease- 
lessly day and night the wheel of his vast range of teachings. Although Mi-la 
Ras-pa did not teach the Way of Means (viz., the Vajrayana —as theory) and 
the Mahamudra side by side, sGam-po-pa taught the precepts of the Way of 
Means to those who were fitted for the way of the Perfections (another way of 
referring to monastic life), although they did not receive consecrations. He 
produced an instruction book called “Union with the Innate” (lhan-cig-skyes- 
sbyor). It is also known as “The Perceptions of the Dvags-po Sage” (Dvags- 
po'’t rtogs-chos). He once said: ‘Although much is written in the scriptures 
about the required characteristics of teacher and pupil, a pupil does not 
require so many. If he shows devotion, that is enough.” Thus he aroused quite 
some understanding of the Mahamudra even amongst pupils who were slow- 
witted or miserable or even those who had been sinful. He produced an 
ordered treatise on bKa’-gdams-pa doctrine, and he gave much oral teaching, 
thus bringing together the two streams of bKa’-gdams-pa and Mahamudra 
tradition. Thus his incomparable fame as a Religious Guide (kalyanamitra) 
spread everywhere. !®9 


sGam-po-pa or the Sage of Dvags-po, as he is also known, thus appears as the 
true founder of the various bKa’-brgyud-pa orders, in that he succeeds in 
combining the tantric teachings transmitted by Mar-pa and Mi-la Ras-pa with 
the already established monastic traditions of the bKa’-gdams-pas. Without the 
latter there would be no bKa’-brgyud-pa religious orders as such, as there would 
have been no organized community life. It is interesting to note how averse to 
such community life was Mi-la Ras-pa himself, while Mar-pa, occupied with his 
life as a rather eccentric householder, presumably gave it no thought what- 
soever. Following the teachings of Tilopa and Naropa, he seems to have 
practiced his religion without any reference to the Mahayana monastic way as 
remodeled on the Great Perfections. Not only do the descriptions of Mar-pa’s 
dealings with his teachers in India confirm the impressions that one has of the 
kind of life led by free-roving tantric yogins, as derived from the main tantras 
themselves (see section III.7), but also Mar-pa himself exemplifies the tantric 
adept, who has passed beyond “good and evil” and to whom all things are 
permitted. Mar-pa is frankly quite uninhibited in the enjoyment of pleasures of 
sense, claiming to be entirely free in their regard. He became very wealthy from 
the considerable fees expected of his students, and when a promising student was 
too poor to pay, he readily made use of his services in ways which — according to 
such nontantric traditions— would result in long periods of subsequent suffering 


189 Extracts translated from the Blue Annals, vol. nya, fos. 25a!-6 and 25a’?-b°. For Roerich’s 
translations see his vol. II, pp. 458ff. The ordered treatise on bKa’-gdams-pa doctrine here referred 
to may well be his “Jewel Ornament of Liberation” (Yid-bzhin gyt nor-bu thar-pa rin-po-chet 
rgyan), as translated by H. V. Guenther. 
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in hell. The story of the cruel trials that he imposed upon Mi-la Ras-pa is well 
known. Although these may be regarded as a form of penance for the evil that 
Mi-la Ras-pa had already committed through the use of his rnagical powers, 
Mar-pa makes use of these same powers to harry enemies of his own. Less well 
known is the story of another indigent disciple, ’Tshur-dbang-nge, who was also 
expert in black magic. As an initial “fee” Mar-pa demanded that this would-be 
disciple should perform a rite against a certain Mar-pa Mon-nag, a cousin of 
Mar-pa, who was harming him. Having arranged for the victim to be killed by a 
stone that fell fortuitously from the roof, 'Tshur-dbang-nge was accepted as a 
student.!% It is fair to draw attention to the whole magical atmosphere in terms 
of which so much of this later tantric practice is conducted. This is scarcely a 
Tibetan transformation of higher Buddhist teachings, as we have already taken 
note of very much the same religious background in India during the period 
when Mar-pa and other Tibetan truth seekers were collecting teachings from the 
great Indian tantric masters. 

Of special interest in this respect is the rite of ‘“‘death-injection” (‘grong- jug), 
perhaps better interpreted as ‘transference of consciousness,’’ whereby the 
adept, while falling apparently dead himself, injects his “life principle” into any 
recently dead body, human or animal, of his choice. According to his 
biography,'?! Mar-pa gave proof of his ability to do this on several occasions. 
However, he is said to have conferred this special magical power, which he had 
received from Naropa, upon his eldest son Dar-ma mdo-sde. This son was 
unfortunately killed by being thrown from his horse, but before dying he had 
time to transfer his consciousness into a pigeon, the only recently-dead body that 
happened to be available. Flying in the direction of Nepal, the pigeon located a 
place where the funeral rites of a thirteen-year-old Brahman boy were about to 
be performed, and thus falling dead by the corpse, he injected his life-force into 
the dead boy. This particular accomplishment was thus lost to Mar-pa’s 
disciples. It is recorded, however, that Karma Pakii, the second great lama of 
the Kar-ma-pa Order, attempted unsuccessfully at the time of his death in 1283 
to inject his life-force into the body of a boy who had just died. The story 
continues: 


Then this Lord of Religion in the form of one who traverses the Intermediate 
Path (srang-pa bar-ma) approached the birthplace of Mi-la Ras-pa at Tse- 
phu-gang-zhur-mo, where he experienced the consecration in the mandala of 
the sixty-two divinities of Samvara. Then the womb of a mother appeared to 
him as a crystal palace and he settled in it without feeling any discomfort. 
Thus he was reborn on the eighth day of the first half of the month in a wood- 
male-monkey year (1284). Although he already knew how to speak, he acted 


190 See the Blue Annals, Roerich’'s translation, vol. II, pp. 412-13. 

191 See Chogyam Trungpa, The Life of Marpa, pp. 94-6, 146-55, 172ff. The “mountain like an 
elephant lying on its side” to which the pigeon is directed might be identified with the summit thus 
described, where the monastery of sKu-tshab-gter-nga now stands. See Kailash, vol. VII (1979), 
pp. 90-1, where there is reference to the same legendary material. 
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as though he did not know. 


This child seemingly demonstrated his own knowledge of his special conception, 
showing remarkable aptitude for religious learning; he thus became the next 
great Kar-ma-pa lama with the name of Rang-'byung rDo-rje.'® It is interesting 
to note that this system of election of grand lamas by reincarnation, which was 
gradually adopted by other religious orders, appears connected in its origin with 
Mar-pa’s lost magical power of “transference of consciousness.” It could, 
however, only be applied by those religious orders that were free of a powerful 
aristocratic family as founding sponsors, as these reserved the rights of succession 
of ruling abbot to themselves and their descendants. Thus while it could be 
applied by the Kar-ma-pa and the 'Bri-gung-pa Orders amongst Mar-pa’s 
successors, it was never adopted by the important Phag-mo-gru Order. It was 
never adopted by the Sa-skya, where the succession remained the preserve of the 
descendants of the "Khon family. Mainly thanks to the dGe-lugs-pas, who 
adopted the system of reincarnation in the late fifteenth century, it has come to 
be applied on a vast scale in other surviving Tibetan religious orders, not only for 
the head lamas of these orders, but for many other religious dignitaries as well. 

Of the original six bKa’-brgyud-pa orders, all founded by the direct disciples 
of sGam-po-pa, only three, the Kar-ma-pa, the 'Bri-gung-pa and the 'Brug-pa 
survive to this day. The Shangs-pa bKa’-brgyud, which began as a separate 
monastic foundation, has also disappeared, although a traditional lineage of 
special teachings may still be identified. 

Although less famous in Tibetan historical tradition than the founding lamas 
of the Sa-skya and bKa’-brgyud-pa Orders, Khyung-po rnal-’byor, founder of 
the Shangs-pa bKa’-brgyud, certainly merits special attention. He was born ina 
“tiger-year,” probably 990, and must have been active throughout much of the 
eleventh century, possibly extending into the twelfth. If indeed he met AtiSa in 
person, then he would of necessity have been active in India before 1054, the 
date of Atiga’s death. He is noted as a follower of the secret teachings of Niguma, 
Naropa’s remarkable sister, but he appears to have encountered her in a trance, 
when she had already passed into higher realms. These encounters could have 
occurred some time about 1050.'% 


The one who took this system (of Niguma) to Tibet was the szddha Khyung-po 
rnal-’byor. He was born in a tiger-year at sNye-mo-ra-mangs as the son of a 
father named sTag-skye of the Khyung-po family while his mother was named 
bKra-shis-skyid. Immediately after his birth an Indian stddha happened to 
come, and he prophesied well for the child. At the age of ten he could read, 
being proficient in both the Indian and the Tibetan alphabet. He already 


192 For this extract, see the Blue Annals, vol. nya, fo. 38a', and Roerich’s translation, vol. I, 
p. 488. Concerning this particular order one may usefully refer toH. E. Richardson, ‘The Karma-pa 
Sect: A Historical Note,” JRAS, 1958, pp. 139-164. 

193 For a brief account of the Tibetan cycle of twelve and sixty years see my Four Lamas of Dolpo, 
vol. I, pp. 75-7. For a thorough study see Dieter Schuh, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Trbetischen Kalenderrechnung. 
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knew the Kalacakra Tantra. At the age of thirteen he studied Bon-po texts 
with the Teacher gYung-drung rgyal-ba so well that he was able to explain 
them to others; there were some seven hundred there with their books spread 
out before them. Then with Lama ’Byung-gnas seng-ge he studied the Mind 
Section of the Great Fulfillment (rDzogs-chen), and was able to explain it to 
others. Here too there were some seven hundred students. At Sho-ma-ra in 
sTod-lung he heard of the whole cycle of teachings of Niguma. Taking with 
him a large amount of gold, he went to Nepal and studied the art of trans- 
lating with the Pandita Vasumati. He requested him for consecrations and 
texts of Kriya and Yoga Tantras together with some five hundred tantric 
evocations (sadhana). He was received by Atulyavajra and met Amoghavajra 
(also known as rDo-rje-gdan-pa), whose disciple he became, thus learning a 
great deal. He also learned tantric teachings from Sri Bhadrasajnana, Vairo- 
cana, and the Hermit of Kashmir (kha-che dgon-po-pa), from Zhing-gi-rdo- 
rje, Atulyavajra and Ratnavajra, all three disciples of Maitrpa, from Danaéri, 
the dakini of Devikota and from the Brahman Ratnaphala. On his way back 
to Tibet he was attacked twice by robbers, but he overcame them by means of 
his magical power. 

Back home his former disciples made him many presents, and by finding a 
source of gold at Gu-lang, he obtained more than a thousand ounces. Then he 
traveled to Nepal, where he requested the Pharping Sage (Pham-thing- pa) for 
the Samvara Tantra and the “Four Abodes” (gDan-bzhiz). After that he went 
to India and offered Amoghavajra one hundred ounces of gold. He learned 
many teachings from Naropa’s disciple Da-chen-po at Nalanda, from 
Sumatikirti, Ramapala, Natekara, from the Lady Ratnadevi of Kamkata, 
and from Kukkuripa’s disciple, Suryagarbha. He also met Maitrpa, of whom 
he requested many tantras, offering him seven ounces of gold. As Tibetans are 
always short of means, he asked him for a potent spell for the procuring of 
wealth. He was given the spell of the Six-Armed Protector of One's Desires. 
Then taking five hundred ounces of gold, he asked if there might be anyone 
who had encountered Vajradhara. He was told: “There is Naropa’s sister, 
named Niguma; she resides in the Pure Stage (toward buddhahood) and since 
she has a rainbow-body, she is normally invisible. However, she goes to preside 
over the tantric feast in the cemetery at So-sa-gling, and if one’s mind is pure, 
it is possible to see her there.” So he went to So-sa-gling, and prayed with the 
words: “All homage to the Buddha!” Then he saw in the sky at a height 
equivalent to that of seven palm trees a dakzni, dark brown in hue, holding a 
khatvanga and a skull cup, dancing and manifesting a whole variety of 
magical forms. Knowing for certain that this must be Niguma, he made 
obeisance and circled round respectfully. “I beg to request your pure 
teachings,” he said. “I ama flesh-eating dakzni,” she replied. Bowing low, he 
repeated his request. “If you want tantric teachings, gold is required,” she 
said. He offered her the five hundred ounces of gold, which she took and 
scattered amongst the trees. He began to doubt whether she really was a flesh- 
eating dakini, and then she turned her gaze toward the sky and other dakznis 
gathered around; these she formed into a mandala. In this she bestowed upon 
him the consecrations of the illusory body and of the dream state. Then she 
transported him a distance of three yojana and set him down on the summit of 
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a golden mountain. In the dream state the Vajra Lady gave him the “Six 
Doctrines” once, and then three times in real life, as well as Vajra Songs 
(doha) and the “Illusory Stages” (rgyu-ma lam-rim). Also she imparted to him 
many tantras and evocations (sadhana). She said: “Except for myself and 
Lavapa, no one knows these six teachings. Transmit them singly down a 
spiritual lineage of seven. These seven I shall bless and foretell in prophecy.” 

Then from a yogin who lived in concealment he obtained the Samvara 
group of the five main divinities, the White and Red Dakinis, ‘The Five Stages 
Achieved on One and the Same Couch” (rzm-lnga stan thog gcig-ma), the 
Sixfold Yoga (sbyor-drug) and other teachings. He also gained many texts 
from Lalitavajra, Aryadeva and Dakisumati. In accordance with their 
prophetic words he met the Ddakzni Sukhasiddhi, a disciple of the glorious 
Virupa. He gave her gold and she consecrated him. She said: “I will manifest 
myself to your spiritual lineage and bless them.” She gave him other teachings. 
Furthermore he made offerings of gold to the dakinis Gangadhara and 
Samantabhadri and asked them for teachings. He requested the cycle of 
Yamantaka from the Pandita Sukhavajra and from Lalitavajra the cycle of 
the goddesses. Having also received many teachings from Advayavajra and 
others, he returned to Tibet. As many sources of gold had been discovered, he 
went to sNye-mo and obtained a large quantity of gold there. Then he 
returned to India and went to Bodhgaya (Vajrasana), where he made offerings 
amounting to eighty ounces of gold. The lamas and the ordinary people there 
were amazed. Although Niguma, Sukhasiddhi, Amoghavajra, Maitrpa and 
the three vajra-brethren were not there, he made presents of gold to one 
hundred and fifty lamas including Maitrpa’s wife, Gangadhara and others. 
They gave him many teachings. Then he traveled to Western Tibet (mNga- 
ris), where he met AtiSa (Dipankara), who bestowed upon him the Guhya- 
samdja and many other doctrines. As some of his Indian manuscripts were 
rather worn, he restored the text by reference to AtiSa’s books. Some trans- 
lations had been made by Rin-chen bzang-po and Dharma blo-gros. He was 
ordained by Glang-ri-thang-pa. He founded 'Chad-dkar Monastery at 'Jog-po 
in ’Phan-yul. Rahulaguptavajra, a yogin who came from the caves (khong- 
gseng) of the Black Mountains (r7-nag), visited him there and gave him many 
teachings, including consecrations in the five classes of tantras and the textual 
cycle of the Guardian (Mahakala). Later in the wood-female-sheep year 
(1055) he went to Tsha-lung in ‘Jad. In the fire-male-monkey year (1056) he 
went to Shag-rtsa near Phag-ri. In the iron-female-ox year (1061) he went to 
Gre in Upper Gro-mo. Receiving an invitation from Jog-po, he went to Shangs 
and in the course of three years he founded one hundred and eight monasteries 
including Zhong-zhong. '** 


194 Extracted from the Blue Annals, vol. ta, fos. 2b3-4a4; for Roerich’s translation see his vol. II, 
pp. 728-32. See also M. Kapstein, “The Shangs-pa bKa’-brgyud: An Unknown Tradition of Tibetan 
Buddhism,” Tibetan Studtes in Honour of Hugh Richardson, pp. 138-44. The fact that bKa’-brgyud- 
pa is used specifically for the religious orders deriving from Mar-pa, Mi-la Ras-pa and sGam-po-pa 
does not preclude its use for other successions of “oral transmissions," which remain distinct from 
them. As for the period of Khyung-po's activities, there is no problem in accepting 990 as the “tiger- 
year” in which he was born. This accords perfectly well with the precise dates given for his 
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Little of substance is told of the remaining fifty years or so of his long life. We 
learn that he preached extensively, that he insisted on the need for meditation 
and inner realization as opposed to excessive book learning. He is also credited 
with miraculous powers, reducing troublesome divinities to subjection and even 
manifesting himself in the form of a superior divinity. Although he is credited 
with the founding of a large number (one hundred and eight being merely a 
generally auspicious number) of “monasteries,” it must be observed that in the 
eleventh century they would generally have been very simple affairs, consisting 
in origin of a few huts around a stone and mud built temple. Those that 
flourished gradually assumed ever grander proportions. Once again Khyung-po 
presumably had no idea of founding a religious order as such. The bKa’-gdams- 
pas had already provided a model and it was sufficient to follow the pattern laid 
down by them. He was, however, concerned with his spiritual lineage, just as 
were so many other well-traveled teachers of that period. At great costin physical 
exertion and actual suffering as well as at great expense of the gold that had to 
be washed laboriously from alluvial deposits in Tibet, these intrepid scholars 
procured teachings from their Indian masters, who regularly impressed upon 
them the need to preserve certain cherished teachings for the future use of a 
chosen few. They were thus inevitably conscious of having obtained something of 
extraordinary value and it is not surprising that on their return to Tibet, they 
were usually unwilling to transmit these particular teachings to all and sundry. 
The value of these teachings was also assured by the intense interest shown by so 
many fellow countrymen at home in acquiring these teachings. Only a small 
minority had the means and the physical stamina necessary for making the 
exhausting journey to India in search of religious masters and special doctrines. 
It was often a hard enough task, traveling hither and thither within the confines 
of Tibet in order to seek a religious teacher ready to accept one. Even then the 
fees demanded might be exorbitant, as was often observed by students who went 
to 'Brog-mi or Mar-pa for instruction. Those who established a small religious 
community, as was done by Khyung-po, show themselves as kindly and com- 
Passionate masters of religion, to whom the term kalydnamitra (literally: 
“religious friend” but suggesting rather “religious guide’) is often justly applied. 
While they may stil] be concerned to pass on certain special teachings to a chosen 
few, they have at the same time committed themselves by the accepted code of 
monastic life to “work for the good of living beings.” They may still have their 
chosen disciples, but they also receive others who show themselves fit for the 
religous life. It is interesting to recall from the excerpt concerning sGam- po-pa's 
life that he was approached by some of his earlier teachers, when he was intent 
on solitary meditation in accordance with Mi-la Ras-pa’s instruction. They urge 
him to “work for the good of living beings,” which means returning to the kind 


movements when he finally returned to Tibet. Roerich has these later dates quite correct (his p. 732), 
and it can have been a mere oversight on his part when he gives the “tiger-year’” of birth as 1086. 
Glancing back one sees at once that this is nonsense. It would seem that Khyung-po lived to a great 
age, but the actual date of his death remains uncertain. Other reasons for placing his activities in the 
eleventh century emerge from what is written below concerning his succession. 
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of monastic life in which he was previously trained. In due course he does return 
and it is thanks to the balance that he maintains between his inner spiritual life 
and his more general religious teaching and guidance that through his 
immediate disciples the whole range of bKa’-brgyud-pa orders of his particular 
tradition comes into existence. Mi-la Ras-pa himself apparently has no such 
concern. 

Khyung- po may be regarded as remarkable in that he too settles into a normal 
religious life, despite the extraordii.ary number of special teachings of a secret 
nature which he received during his three journeys to India. Since he was sent to 
a Bonpo teacher at the age of thirteen, he was presumably born into a Bonpo 
family. It should be clear from what has been written earlier in this chapter 
about the nature of Bon that it was in fact a heterodox form of Buddhism with 
nothing in its practical teachings that need conflict with the more orthodox 
religion. He then goes on to study one of the sections of the Great Fulfillment 
(rDzogs-chen), and this would also have been Bonpo teaching of a high mystical 
nature. In Nepal and India he imbibes mainly tantric teachings, firstly those of 
the Kriya and Yoga Tantra class, and thereafter those that seem to have been in 
vogue in northeastern India from the tenth to twelfth centuries, namely those of 
the Supreme Yoga type. Since these consist primarily of physiopsychological 
techniques of meditation and trance, there is little or nothing in this later 
training that need conflict with his earlier religious experience. On his return to 
Tibet he accepts a life of regular monastic discipline, based as only possible upon 
the pattern set by Atisa and 'Brom-ston. Once again one may emphasize that 
there can have been no idea of establishing a new religious order; as far as 
monastic life was concerned there was just one pattern to follow. At the same 
time Khyung-po, like other possessors of special teachings, was concerned to pass 
them on to a line of worthy successors. These might arrive from anywhere in 
Tibet; nor was there any obligation on them to remain in his community after 
their period of preparation with him. Religious life in Tibet has always been free 
in a way that bears no comparison with Christian monastic life. If there was no 
intention of founding a separate religious order and if those in a line of spiritual 
succession were free of any obligation to remain within the circle of monastic 
settlements founded by Khyung-po, no distinctive religious order would come 
into being. By contrast in the case of the settlements founded by sGam-po-pa’s 
immediate disciples, a distinctive unifying feature was given to them all by the 
already firmly established spiritual lineage of Tilopa, Naropa, Mar-pa and 
Mi-la Ras-pa. Likewise a distinctive character was given to the emerging 
Sa-skya-pa Order by its direct association with the powerful ‘Khon family, which 
has controlled its destinies down to the present day. Thus one notes how Tibetan 
religious orders were seldom deliberate foundations (only in the case of the 
bKa’-gdams-pas and later dGe-lugs-pas can this be said to be true), but rather 
spontaneous developments conditioned largely by the religious and social 
background of whoever happened to found particular religious houses. Khyung- 
po would appear to have been the first to found monasteries on the pattern of 
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the bKa’-gdams-pas, while introducing tantric teachings of what may be 
conveniently referred to as the Supreme Yoga class, based upon his religious 
experience received direct from Indian tantric yogins. The earlier foundations of 
’‘Brom-ston’s dispensation tended to restrict their tantric interests to the Yoga 
Tantras although including certain other tantras, notably the Guhyasamdja, the 
Samvara and the Kdlacakra Tantras, which were not yet thought of as con- 
stituting a separate higher group. In the previous section of the present chapter 
the concern of the religious kings of Western Tibet that tantric practice should 
not interfere with monastic rules of celibacy has been amply illustrated. However 
when traveling scholars such as Khyung-po, 'Brog-mi and Mar-pa started 
importing a new range of tantric practice as a result of their indoctrination by 
the tantric yogins (mahasiddha) of northeast India, not only did the concept of 
Supreme Yoga Tantras (anuttarayoga-tantra) gain currency, but also a great 
strain might seem to have been put upon the maintenance of monastic 
discipline. In the event this problem was soluble by the spontaneous freedom of 
Tibetan religious life. While the monastic rule might continue to be maintained 
within a religious community, there was nothing to prevent some of the inmates 
seeking the precepts of other religious masters elsewhere. sGam-po-pa himself 
provides a good example of such a case. One may also conveniently mention the 
case of rMog-chog-pa, Khyung-po’s spiritual successor who received in due 
course Naropa’s “Six Doctrines” and the Mahamudra teachings from sGam-po- 
pa.'® Rather than remain in his own teacher's monastery, he traveled far and 
wide seeking teachings of other masters. ‘“‘Whose disciple are you?” he was asked 
on two occasions. “Of Khyung-po of Shangs,” he replied. “Having dismounted 
from a horse, would you then mount a donkey?” was the modest and slightly 
chiding retort. However, he always seemed to obtain what he asked for. It was 
this peripatetic way of life that prevented Khyung-po’s religious foundations 
becoming an enduring and distinctive order in the long term. 

This peripatetic way of life must be seen, however, as the more usual state of 
affairs. Here we have mentioned the select few whose foundations developed or 
might have developed into self-constituted orders. There were very many more 
traveling scholars and translators, who played an essential part in transferring 
gradually the whole range of later Indian Buddhist scriptures to Tibet and who 
transmitted their own traditions-of explanation and interpretation to later 
generations of Tibetan scholars. Of this generation of translator-scholars 
mention should be made of rNgog Lo-tsa-ba, who studied mainly in Kashmir 
and worked under the protection of the religious kings of Western Tibet, 
attending the important religious council that was summoned by King rTse-lde 


195 | am unable to discover dates for rMog-chog-pa, but his association with sGam-po-pa and also 
Lama Phag-mo-gru places him well into the twelfth century. Although he was Khyung-po's spiritual 
successor and presided at his master's last rites, he is given as fourth in the spiritual lineage, for which 
Niguma ordained a total of seven in single succession. This suggests that two others, second and third 
in succession, died before Khyung-po himself, thus providing some confirmation of Khyung-po’s 
exceedingly long life. See Roerich’s translation of the Blue Annals, vol. II, p. 733ff. 
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in 1076.'%° His contemporary Rva Lo-tsa-ba, who was also present at the council, 
pursued most of his studies in Nepal where he appears to have worked largely on 
tantras classed as those of Supreme Yoga, such as those of Samvara, Samputa, 
Vajradakini, Heruka-abhyudaya, etc. It is during this comparatively late period 
that tantras such as these begin to replace in general esteem the earlier Yoga 
Tantras, and this comes about as direct contacts with Nepal and northeastern 
India tend to replace the earlier close relationship with Buddhist Kashmir. The 
shift of Tibetan interest from northwestern India to Nepal and those parts of 
India directly to the south (modern Bihar and Bengal) corresponds with the 
gradual shift of the center of Tibetan religious interests from Western Tibet to 
the middle of the country, when contacts with Nepal became so very much 
easier. The central provinces of U (dBus) and Tsang (gTsang) remained the 
heartland of the whole country, and as has been explained in the previous 
section, it was due to the political turmoil following the breakup of the old 
Tibetan kingdom in the mid-eighth century that led to the transference of the 
center of Buddhist interests to the far west. As the center of the country 
gradually achieved some form of political stability, so the center of religious 
interest progressively returned there. This return to the center of the country was 
finally given solid backing in the thirteenth century, when the grand-lamas of 
Sa-skya were appointed as regents of the whole of Tibet by their Mongol 
overlords. By then the religious shift to the center was already complete, and 
hence the almost exclusive dependence of the Tibetans upon Nepal and north- 
eastern India for all Buddhist source material during this latter period. It will be 
recalled that the steady advance of Islam eastward from Afghanistan across the 
north Indian plains left Buddhism to survive and flourish only in the extreme 
northwest, primarily Kashmir, and the areas farthest east (the central and lower 
Ganges valley), which were not engulfed by Islam until the end of the twelfth 
century. Thus it came about that the prestige of tantras of the Supreme Yoga 
class, which were mainly promulgated in Nepal and northeastern India by those 
renowned yogins, classified collectively as the Eighty-Four Great Adepts (maha- 
stddha), came gradually to be taken for granted in Tibet. We have already 
noticed that the actual term “supreme yoga-tantras” (anuttarayoga-tantra) had 
still not gained general currency in Tibet even as late as the eleventh century, 
and that most tantras of this class were more frequently referred to as yogzni- 
tantras. The later classification of the four main grades of tantras had certainly 
not yet been fixed, and readers may have noticed in some excerpts just quoted 
references to ‘‘five classes” of tantras.!%” 


196 For a brief account of the life of the Translator rNgog, see the Blue Annals, Roerich's trans- 
lation, vol. I, pp. 325ff. Lo-tsa-ba is a peculiar formation from the Sanskrit root /oc-, meaning to 
shine or illuminate; its use as an honorific title for a religious translator probably developed in 
Nepal, thus becoming the regular Tibetan cerm for “translator.” 

197 As the classification of tantras was still in a fluid state, it may not serve any great purpose to 
attempt to give names to such a set of five classes. As a mere suggestion one might list: Arzya-, 
upayoga-, yoga, mahayoga-, and yogin: or prajna-tantras. See section V.2.c. 
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Like his eleventh-century contemporaries, 'Brog-mi, Mar-pa and Khyung- po, 
the Translator Rva played a very important part in making tantric teachings of 
the Supreme Yoga class acceptable in Tibet despite the earlier opposition to 
them. Rva probably surpassed his famous contemporaries in the vast number of 
disciples whom he gathered around himself and in the influence that he has 
since exerted through future generations of scholars upon the whole later history 
of Buddhism in Tibet. Like other traveling scholar-translators, who made a 
success of their labors, he became extremely wealthy and is remembered for the 
very large donations that he made in India (especially to the great monastic 
university of Vikramasila), as well as in Tibet. His gifts were on a most lavish 
scale, whether for the production of manuscripts, for the performance of 
ceremonies (often paid for in perpetuity), or for the maintenance of poor 
scholars and visitors to monastic houses. He seemed to have paid almost entirely 
for the reconstruction of bSam-yas Monastery, which had been badly damaged 
by fire. This work alone took two years to complete. '%8 

Another famous translator-scholar of the same period is 'Gos Lo-tsa-ba. He 
began his studies under Zur, of whom we have already written in section V.2.d, 
but he was given manual work to do and taught little or nothing. He then sought 
the guidance of ’Brog-mi, who having given him a brief exposition, told him to 
go and bring gold, if he wanted detailed teachings in the tantras. As in the case 
of Mar-pa, this had the effect of making him decide to go to Nepal and India on 
his own account. He translated a number of tantras, the Hevayra together with 
Kanha’s commentary, the Ratnamala,'? the Samputa and the Déakinivajra- 
pafyara, all later included in the Supreme Yoga class, but his main interest was 
directed toward the Guhyasamaja and also the Kalacakra, both of which were 
then still classed as Yoga or sometimes as Mahayoga Tantras. He appears to be 
chiefly famed for his interpretation of the Guhyasamaja and its main 
commentary, the Pradipodyotana, following the tradition of the Indian tantric 
yogin Nagarjuna. Like Rva Lo-tsa-ba he had a considerable following of 
students, and through them the influence of his teachings passed to later 
generations of scholars.? 

This leads us to a brief consideration of Bu-ston (1290-1364) who lived two 
centuries later, but who became known as the greatest scholar who belonged to 
the spiritual lineage of 'Gos. Here we begin to trespass beyond the time limits set 
for the subject of this book, for Bu-ston lived at a time when Buddhism had 
already disappeared from northern India and when Tibetan scholars were 
mainly engaged in consolidating and categorizing the vast Buddhist literature 
that they had accumulated in translation in the course of the past six centuries. 


198 For a brief account of his life, which includes long lists of his disciples and his various donations 
see the Blue Annals, Roerich’s translation, vol. I, pp. 374ff. 

199 The text of this is available in my edition of the Heuajra Tantra. 

200 For an account of the activity of 'Gos Lo-tsa-ba (rTa-nag Khug-pa Lhas-btsas) see the Blue 
Annals, Roerich’s translation, vol. I, pp. 359-67. He is not to be confused with another famous 'Gos 
Lo-tsa-ba (gZhon-nu-dpal), the actual author of the Blue Annals. 
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However, mention of him is essential, for it is thanks to his fame as a scholar and 
teacher that the monastery of Zhva-lu in Tsang Province is sometimes treated as 
a distinctive order of Tibetan Buddhism. The monastery was founded in 1040 by 
the local aristocratic family (the ICe clan) in much the same way that neighbor- 
ing Sa-skya was founded by the even more powerful ‘Khon family. Like all 
monastic foundations of that period it followed the bKa’-gdams-pa pattern, and 
until the arrival of Bu-ston there in 1320 it was distinguished in no unusual way 
either by its special teachings or by its political importance. It was thus 
inevitably overshadowed by Sa-skya, whence has arisen the idea that it might 
gradually have become affiliated to this order. However, it clearly remained as 
independent in its own administration as it had been in its actual foundation. In 
the early part of the fourteenth century the local ruler, who was still its 
hereditary benefactor, set about works of restoration and improvement, and 
then looked for notable scholars who might further its reputation for religious 
practice and learning. Bu-ston not only ranged widely over Buddhist doctrine in 
general, but he was also largely responsible for bringing work on the compilation 
of the Tibetan Canon to its conclusion. The major work of bringing together in 
order all the works contained in the 6Ka’-'‘gyur (Kanjur) had already been done 
at the neighboring monastery of sNar-thang, and it was upon these initial labors 
that Bu-ston was able to build.*®' sNar-thang was founded in 1153 by gTum- 
ston, a disciple of a renowned bKa’-gdams-pa scholar, Sar-ba-pa (1070-1141).2” 

While it is difficult to treat of the conversion of Tibet without reference to the 
several distinctive religious orders, all of which (except the dGe-lugs-pas unless 
they are considered — quite legitimately—as a later continuation of the bKa’- 
gdams-pas) came into existence during the centuries devoted to the immense 
task of importing Buddhism from India to Tibet, their gradual emergence is in 
fact incidental to the whole process of conversion. While it is true, for example, 
that Sa-skya produced a renowned series of lama-scholars during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, this is but part of the whole impressive performance, and 
there were many other monasteries, which for lack of any other particular 
denomination, can only be classed as bKa’-gdams-pa, where other great works 
were being done. It would seem clear from reading the Blue Annals, from which 
many extracts have now been drawn, and which remains the major available 
work on the whole subject of the conversion of Tibet, that most of those actively 
engaged in the process were seldom aware of affiliation to a particular religious 
order; they were however deeply conscious of the spiritual successions through 
which they gained their knowledge. Presumably the label of bKa’-gdams-pa can 
only be applied in a restrictive sense to those religious foundations that were 
consciously modeled on the pattern set by ’Brom-ston. But since all monastic 


201 Concerning Bu-ston and his period, one may refer to D. S. Ruegg, The Life of Bu-ston Rin-po- 
che. Concerning the renowned scholar ‘Jam-dbyangs, who was chiefly responsible for bringing the 
canonical collection together at sNar-thang, see the Blue Annals, vol. 1, pp. 337-8. 

202 Concerning Sar-ba-pa, zbid., pp. 271ff. The founding of sNar-thang is mentioned on p. 282. 
See also p. 336 for a curious story about its founding. 
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foundations in Tibet, whatever variations existed in their transmitted teaching 
traditions, were inevitably based upon the bKa’-gdams-pa model so far as 
adherence to any monastic rule was concerned, 'Brom-ston might well be hailed 
as the father of Tibetan monasticism.” 


c. Final Reflectzons 

Tibetan religion is certainly complex, but its origins are considerably more so, 
as must surely be clear from the survey that I have now completed. The most 
complicated chapter of all is certainly the one concerning the tantras, yet there is 
vastly more material available in Tibetan translations from Sanskrit and in later 
Tibetan exegetical literature, of which no account has been given here. However 
it is likely that the same themes would continue to appear and thus there may be 
little new of substance to be added to the present account. It is certain that we 
would have many more names of divinities to deal with, and for most of my 
readers there are probably quite enough to come to terms with already. Also one 
may note that for actual tantric practice, any one tantra is sufficient, a point 
clearly made by AtiSa when he reproved Rin-chen bzang-po for evoking the 
divinities of three separate tantras in the course of one night session (see p. 484). 
This being so, one may well express surprise that Tibetans in pursuit of Indian 
Buddhist teachings seem often concerned to collect as many initiations as 
possible within different tantric cycles. It is one thing to amass such texts for 
translation, a work which was essential to the transference of Buddhism from 
India to Tibet, and it is quite another to seek the promised religious experience 
for its own sake. Atisa’s rebuke is thus quite unjustified in the case of the Great 
Translator Rin-chen bzang-po, and historically the whole story may be regarded 
as rather doubtful, but it would surely have been justified if directed against 
young enthusiasts who traveled far and wide seeking special teachings and 
initiations from one master after another. Here one might mention as an 
example Khyung- po’s disciple rMog-chog-pa, who is rebuked when he later seeks 
other teachings elsewhere by the challenging question: “Having dismounted 
from a horse, would you then mount a donkey?” As the tantras continually 
teach, all that is necessary is to find a religious master, devote oneself to him 
utterly, and let him guide one to the required objective. One can certainly quote 
cases of such singleminded disciples, of whom the most famous Is probably Mi-la 
Ras-pa, but one may well gain the impression from reading the Blue Annals that 
few of such seekers after truth were so easily satisfied. There must be two reasons 
for this: firstly there were not so very many teachers who inspired the confidence 
demanded by Mar-pa, and secondly the choice of tantric traditions must have 
been quite as bewildering in their variety then as now. If any one tantra, let us 
say for example the renowned Guhyasamaja, already known in Tibet during the 


203 "Brom-ston was later criticized outside monastic circles for his prudish attitude in not allowing 
the more “advanced” tantric teachings to be taught in his community. He is supposed to have 
prevented Ati$a teaching tantric doctrine freely. See the Blue Annals, vol. II, p. 844, and Mi-la 
Ras-pa’s oblique reference to him, when sGam-po-pa asks for teachings (quoted above, p. 495). 
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first diffusion is sufficient, why should there have been so many others as well, 
thus adding to the problems both of those who wish to practice this form of 
Buddhism as well as of those who wish to give some coherent account of the 
whole teaching? 

The only answer to this is that they happened to exist, and it would appear 
that the spontaneous production of tantras (later classed as anuttara-tantras) in 
eastern India was truly prolific. As I have already suggested (section III.6.b), 
they doubtless originated among various groups of tantric yogins, differing 
according to the particular sets of divinities that were favored in any one group. 
The connections of some of these groups with established Buddhist centers must 
have been very tenuous indeed. It is scarcely possible to know what may have 
been the relationship between the then still-existing Buddhist monasteries and 
the cult-centers of peripatetic tantric yogins, but one may assume that those who 
followed the traditional Buddhist way of the celibate monk must have regarded 
those free-roving yogins, who so carelessly mixed Buddhist and Hindu 
terminology, with a certain distaste. Their way of life and their casualness with 
regard to doctrinal concepts must have seemed to threaten more orthodox forms 
of Buddhism to their very foundations. We know that the royal sponsors of 
Buddhism in Western Tibet in the tenth and eleventh centuries expressed 
concern at the corrupting effect that certain kinds of tantric practice might have 
upon monastic life, and it is very likely indeed that the same reaction was also 
prevalent in northern India during the same period. In the event monastic life 
was probably not corrupted, but it must certainly have been weakened, in so far 
as such Buddhist monastic communities held themselves apart from these new 
movements, thus losing contact with the surrounding population on which they 
relied for support. I have already quoted above (p. 309 n.) the statement of Chos- 
rje-dpal, who visited northern India in 1235/6, when the last of the Buddhist 
establishments were being overrun by the invading Moslems, to the effect that 
there were many non-Buddhists, few followers of the Sravaka-yana and even 
fewer Mahayanists. While no precise value can be placed on such a statement, 
one may observe that the followers of the Sravaka-ydna (altas Hinayanists) were 
even less likely to be affected by tantric influences than their Mahayanist 
brethren. Moreover there can never have been so great a difference between 
those communities that remained faithful to the earlier collection of sutras and 
those that readily accepted the later Mahayana sutras as valid Buddha-Word, 
since they all followed the earlier form of monastic rule (vndaya). Thus the 
difference between them for the majority of monks who were not gifted in 
academic philosophical matters would have related only to the type of religious 
ceremonial that was practiced. While the Hinayanists might restrict their 
devotions to Sakyamuni, Maitreya and a few famous Arhats, the Mahayanists 
would have introduced into their ceremonies of worship several great Bodhi- 
sattvas, the Goddess Tara, and other celestial Buddhas, who might still be 
regarded, however, as aspects of Sakyamuni. There is also iconographic evidence 
in the form of archaeological remains that a cult of certain tantric divinities was 
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also being gradually introduced. 

If this process began in India, as seems very likely, it is certain that it was still 
further developed in Tibet. Here, as in India, monastic life became the one 
stable element for the general diffusion of Buddhism, and with the destruction 
of the monasteries Buddhism no longer survived in India as a coherent religion 
or as an effective social influence. Thus it might seem that the long chapter in 
this book devoted to the tantras gives them an importance that is hardly 
deserved. In retrospect they are seen to represent a kind of unorthodox “fringe 
development,” which was somehow tamed and reintroduced within the frame- 
work of monastic life in a wholly innocuous form. As a fringe development they 
might continue to go their own way outside monastic life, thus leaving this 
largely intact. Little has been written in previous chapters about ceremonial and 
liturgy apart from tantric consecrations, but it would appear to be precisely 
these that provide much of the material of Tibetan monastic ceremonies. 
Unfortunately we know little concerning the ceremonial performed in Indian 
Buddhist monasteries except from what may be deduced from later Tibetan 
practice, but we may assume that there was a cult in the later period of such 
tantric divinities as Sambara and Hevajra, since their images, however rarely, 
have been found in the ruins of monastic precincts. Since these same divinities 
become the centers of later Tibetan monastic rituals, and exist for most of the 
inmates only in just such a congregational ritual context, we may assume that it 
was more or less to the same extent that they won access to Indian Buddhist 
monasteries of a Mahayana persuasion during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. It is interesting to note that whereas the tantras themselves (and 
especially Supreme Yoga Tantras) stress the secrecy of the rite, as performed by 
a religious master for the benefit of one or two chosen disciples, the same rite 
according to later monastic usage finds itself transformed into a congregational 
ceremony, incorporating all the earlier ritual equipment and liturgical phrases 
and mantras. Many of my readers will have had experience of Tibetan monastic 
life, if not in lands of Tibetan culture, then certainly within exiled religious 
communities, and they will have noted the all-important part that ceremonial 
ritual plays in the life of the monks. Few monks are true contemplatives, but 
whenever they are, it is precisely the monastic ritual that provides the basic 
materials for their meditational practice. It is in this that young monks are 
trained from the start, namely in the correct recitation of the liturgy, and some 
of them go through their. lives scarcely ever understanding the actual meaning of 
the words. One may thus reflect how very few of them would be able to analyze 
the literal meaning of the text in the way that I have freely attempted to do in 
Chapter ITI. 

When the meaning is explained, it is interpreted according to its religious 
meaning without reference to literal interpretation, to which no thought has 
been given for centuries since the days of the great Tibetan translators. For it 
should be noted that in their translations from Sanskrit or other Indian dialects, 
the Tibetans translated with greater literal precision than we are ever likely to 
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achieve. However, since tantric texts were properly understood, even from the 
time of their first literal translation, in a reinterpreted sense, Tibetan teachers 
have for the most part forgotten the importance that was once attached to literal 
interpretation by their own renowned translators. Among the hundred thousand 
or so of Tibetan exiles who have fled their country since its occupation by 
Chinese Communist forces, there are some who have become aware of the 
existence of Western scholarly works on the subject of their religion. Noting with 
surprise our literal interpretations, they inevitably exclaim that we have not 
understood the true meaning and that we will never understand it until we 
prostrate ourselves devotedly at the feet of a Tibetan religious master. Their 
reaction is somewhat similar to that of the ‘‘teaching authority” (magisterium) of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the research work of more liberal-minded 
scholars. Enclosed in their own traditional ways of thought, they cannot conceive 
the possibility of holding in mind two forms of interpretation at the same time, 
namely the literal one as well as the one pervaded with a special meaning that is 
transmitted traditionally. The work of liberal-minded scholars is often 
dangerous to the traditional religious practitioner, for unless he is firm in his 
convictions, it threatens to undermine his faith in his religion. Yet both interpre- 
tations remain valid on their own terms, and certainly the early Indian 
commentators on tantric texts often had no hesitation in providing both a literal 
and a reinterpreted meaning (see for example the yoginis’ song toward the end of 
scetion III.7). While an investigation of literal meanings is essential if one wishes 
to understand how a certain type of literature originated, one acknowledges that 
such an interpretation may appear irrelevant or even shocking to a religious 
practitioner who knows only the reinterpreted meaning, and all too often may 
not even understand this meaning at all well. For such as these, the great 
majority, the words represent a kind of sacred formula, upon which the priest or 
lama, as the case may be, embroiders patterns in accordance with his far greater 
expertise. 

Thus it must be confessed that much of what has been written in Chapter III, 
while relevant in a literary and historical sense (and thus essential if any history 
of Indian Buddhism is ever to be written honestly), may appear largely irrelevant 
to those who are interested in Indo-Tibetan religion as a means toward salvation 
or as at least ensuring a better rebirth in the next life to come. However, to give 
an account of any great religion within the terms of the limited understanding of 
the majority of its adherents would be an unrewarding task, leaving very little to 
be said. The developed philosophical concepts that J have tried to explain in 
Chapter II remain the preserve of a minority of Buddhist philosophers, 
generation by generation throughout the whole history of Buddhism, and they 
have been scarcely more familiar to devout practitioners of the religion than 
Western philosophical concepts are to our contemporaries in the modern world. 
Throughout the whole period of the conversion of Tibet, generally from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century, we have been concerned precisely with the 
knowledgeable minority, who certainly engaged in doctrinal disputes when the 
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fundamental question whether Buddhism was to be accepted in the country or 
not was still in the balance, and if it was to be accepted then in which particular 
forms. Similarly, while later generations of Tibetans may disclaim any interest in 
the literal meanings of some of the grosser kind of tantras, at the time of their 
translation and introduction into Tibet the literal meanings were very well under- 
stood indeed, as is evident from the translation rules promulgated under royal 
decree during the first diffusion (see V.2.b), and from the warning ordinances 
on the subject issued by the rulers of Western Tibet (V.3.a) during the second 
diffusion. The gradual absorption of tantric ritual into monastic ceremonial 
may be fairly regarded as a Tibetan achievement. If it had already been 
absorbed into Indian Buddhist ritual on anything like the scale that was later 
achieved by the Tibetans, there need not have been the conflict of interests, 
community monastic life on the one hand, and the life of the free-roving tantric 
yogin on the other, which comes so much to the fore during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. These conflicting interests are represented clearly for us in the 
account given above of sGam-po-pa’s relationship with his bKa’-gdams-pa 
teachers as distinct from his relationship with Mi-la Ras-pa. Both sides 
disapprove of one another: Mi-la Ras-pa regards the bKa’-gdams-pa teachings 
as valid so far as they go, but as essentially inadequate if final enlightenment is 
one’s goal; the bKa’-gdams-pas, while not denying the possible effectiveness of 
Mi-la Ras-pa’s methods, see them as representing a regrettable neglect ofa 
Bodhisattva’s vow to labor for the good of all living beings. sGam-po-pa’s skill in 
subsequently combining these two apparently conflicting interests indicates the 
way in which Tibetan Buddhism later realizes its great potentiality as a 
distinctive synthesis of Indian Buddhist trends. 

Syntheses:and compromises are scarcely made without loss on both sides and 
Tibetan Buddhism is no exception to this general rule. The chief loss on the side 
of monastic Buddhism has been that of the original concept of the Bodhisattva 
as that of anyone committed to the religious life, who seeks his own salvation 
through the salvation of all other living beings. Thus the career of a Bodhisattva 
(see II.3.b) should be primarily a human aspiration, available to all who are 
prepared to take the necessary vows and direct their life accordingly, namely in 
accordance with the six (later ten) Great Perfections. It is the taking of this vow 
that should distinguish a Mahayana monk from the Early Disciples (Sravaka), 
although they all continue to follow the same type of monastic rule. Such is the 
clear teaching of the Perfection of Wisdom literature, with the result that one 
can speak of bad Bodhisattvas (viz., those who are not keeping to their vows) as 
well as of good ones. However, as we have noticed, the term Bodhisattva is also 
applied quite logically to those who have progressed so far on the path that they 
are now divine beings intent on the welfare of all other living creatures. They are 
even thought of as having already reached their goal, but as delaying the 
moment of entry into final enlightenment, so that they may remain more readily 
available to others. They thus represent the active aspect of buddhahood in so 
far as a Buddha may be theoretically entirely aloof to the affairs of this world. A 
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distinction has thus been drawn in Chapter II between human and celestial 
Bodhisattvas. Although they continue to pay lip service to the Bodhisattva ideal 
in that a tantric practitioner may claim to be serving the cause of all living 
beings (see the extract from Anangavajra’s Prajnopayavuiniscayastddhi in section 
I1I.10 or the instructions given by Zur the Elder to Zur the Younger in V.3.d), 
the connection may not be so obvious to others. Thus the bKa’-gdams-pa 
teachers of sGam-po-pa summon him from his solitary yogic practice, which he 
has learned from Mi-la Ras-pa, so that he may serve the cause of living beings in 
a rather less self-interested world. Mi-la Ras-pa wants his disciple to live in 
permanent solitude, avoiding all ordinary people, lest their exhaled breath 
disturb his mental equilibrium. This is certainly not the way a Bodhisattva 
should act, avoiding the very people whom he is supposed to be helping, and 
there need be no shortage of quotations from Mahayana sittras, fully justifying 
sGam-po-pa in his eventual return to monastic life. Perhaps partly as a result of 
a certain weakening of the ideal as a human aspiration and partly because of a 
seemingly ineradicable Tibetan interest in magic and mystery, in normal 
Tibetan usage the term Bodhisattva, while retaining its earlier application to 
benevolent divinities of a high order, is also used of reincarnating lamas, who 
from the thirteenth century onward (see V.3.b) have come to form an essential 
part of the fabric of Tibetan religious life. Up to a certain point there is an 
interesting parallel between the use of the word “saints” in the early Church, 
where the term is used by St. Paul in his epistles to refer to all faithful Christians, 
and then in later Christian centuries when it comes to be applied only to those 
who have distinguished themselves by their special sanctity and even by their 
miraculous powers. Thus high value has been set on their relics as a medium for 
later miraculous events. In precisely the same way the term “bodhisattva,” which 
could be applied to any monk or dedicated layman of a Mahayana persuasion, 
came to be applied to certain renowned lamas, whose miraculous powers were 
never doubted and whose relics were sought for in the funeral ashes and duly 
enshrined in a reliquary stupa whenever found. Beyond this point the theme 
develops in accordance with Buddhist doctrinal theory. Firstly there may be no 
relics at all, if the holy lama has passed directly into buddhahood, and secondly 
if he has not yet entered into the final state of buddhahood, then in accordance 
with his vow to save living beings he must return to earth, normally as a human. 
All then that is necessary is to find the child in whom he next becomes embodied. 
It would seem that only the Tibetans have developed these theories, all clearly of 
Indian origin, to a logical and practical conclusion. But in doing so, they have in 
some real sense deprived the right-living monk or layman of his just title of 
Bodhisattva, that is to say of one who strives through the imperfections of his 
present life toward achieving his own salvation together with that of others. If 
this is a loss on the side of Mahayana Buddhism, one may assume that the loss on 
the tantric side is precisely that which Mi-la Ras-pa feared for his disciple 
sGam-po-pa, although he probably had no thought of a tantric cycle becoming a 
form of monastic ceremonial. While there is no doubt that such ceremonies can 
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have an uplifting or regenerating effect, they can scarcely attain to the “two-in- 
one” yogic practice of the Mahamudra. This may well continue to be practiced 
on the fringe of regular Tibetan Buddhism, just as previously it was practiced by 
Indian tantric yogins on he fringe of Indian religious life. However, whereas 
such practices in their Buddhist garb might have been a threat to Indian 
Buddhist communities and were certainly felt to be a threat during the period of 
Tibet's conversion to the new religion, later the Tibetans have simply removed 
all such threat by absorbing the tantras into their regular ritual cycles. A short 
quotation from Stephan Beyer’s The Cult of Tara, a work to which the reader 
interested in the ritual aspect of Tibetan Buddhism should certainly turn, will 
not be amiss at this point. 


Tibetan Buddhism has a ritual structure of its own, a syntax which has been 
imposed upon the experiential “given” of the contemplative experience. This 
structuring of meditative experience is part of a tradition that goes back to 
India, where the raw data of contemplation were ordered into ritual patterns, 
and these were the structures that made up the framework of the basic 
Tantras. But in Tibet this structure enclosed a basically Tibetan experience, 
and the Indian prototypes were transfigured into an irreducibly Tibetan 
expression. The interstices of the Indian outline were filled in with the fierce 
and vibrant movements of the Tibetan shamans’ dance and the drone and 
roar of Tibetan chant and music; and the flat Indian offering cake became 
the refined and brilliant torma, made of barley flour and decorated with 
intricate designs of colored butter, reminding one of nothing so much as the 
farthest flight of a Max Ernst. (p. 24) 


As we have seen, Tibet was gradually enveloped by Buddhism from all sides 
from the seventh century onward and probably even earlier. The religion, 
known as Bon, which is often misleadingly described as the indigenous religion 
of Tibet, develops from the earliest known historical period (seventh to ninth 
centuries) as a heterodox form of Buddhism; we may surely assume that it had 
drawn upon previous forms of Buddhism, which already from the first century 
onward had spread from the Kushana empire northward and eastward across 
Central Asia. This alone can explain the ease with which it became assimilated 
with more orthodox forms of Buddhism, introduced largely under royal interest 
and then later under aristocratic protection from the eighth century onward. 
The “indigenous religion” of Tibet, which is simply referred to as chos (= 
religion, the very same term that was used to translate Sanskrit dharma) on early 
royal inscriptions, appears to have centred upon a cult of divine kingship, and 
consequently disappears with the fall of the Yarlung dynasty in 842. All that 
remain are cults of local gods and domestic divinities involving popular 
sacrificial rites and various forms of folk religion relating to prognostications, 
healing rites, coercing rites, in short the kind of popular religion known the 
world over. There was thus no other major religious tradition as in India or 
China to oppose the overwhelming advance of Buddhism, which by the 
thirteenth century pervaded the whole country in much the same way that 
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Christianity already pervaded Western Europe. The two processes are remark- 
ably parallel both in the manner of timing and of operation. 

The undisputed claim of Buddhism to be the one and only true religion 
inevitably gave it in Tibetan social and political life an importance that it never 
enjoyed in the land of its origin.?* This new state of affairs dates from the tenth 
century onward, when the rulers of Western Tibet appear in the dual rdles of 
head of state and religious head, sharing these primary functions between them. 
This arrangement came to be adopted, whether in imitation or spontaneously, 
by some of the later religious orders, as they began to shape their own destinies, 
notably by the Sa-skya-pa Order. The mandate bestowed upon the Sa-skya-pa 
hierarchs by the Mongol rulers of China as their regents in Tibet seems to have 
had the effect of establishing such a form of government as an entirely normal 
one. Despite efforts to break away from it and establish a quasisecular form of 
government, the influence of Buddhism as the state religion has been so strong 
that every ruler has been constrained to combine forces with it. This union of 
religion and government has taken various forms. When it was given expression 
within an aristocratic line, it might be formulated as a kind of Patron-Priest 
relationship, where a powerful ruler was acknowledged as the protector of a 
particular religious order. The patron might be external or internal, depending 
upon Tibet’s standing with her neighbors. In the case of the Sa-skya dynasty, 
already operating a dual system internally, the patron was represented by the 
first Mongol emperor of China. When Tibet regained her independence with the 
weakening of the Mongol dynasty, the patron who then ruled Tibet was a 
Tibetan aristocrat Byang-chub rGyal-mtshan, and his religious supporters were 
represented by the Phag-mo-gru Order. Thereafter it was the turn of the 
Karma-pa Order, first to benefit from the power of the Rin-spung family and 
then from the royal family of gTsang. Having vanquished the king of gTsang 
and his religious supporters, the fifth Dalai Lama of the dGe-lugs-pa Order 
gained power, first with a Mongol clan as ally and patron during the mid- 
seventeenth century, and from the next century onward with the Manchu 
emperors as patron and suzerain. Whatever the disadvantages of such a system 
(and they can be considerable when the “patron” is a powerful foreign ruler, as 
the Tibetans have recently learned to their great cost), there could never again 
be the tension between “church and state” that was typical of the early royal 
period in Tibet and which played so great a part in the history of medieval 
Europe. The particular religious order that happened to exercise power in Tibet 
through its identification with the state usually left the other orders to pursue 
their religious activities in peace, so long as they showed no overweening political 
ambitions or were unfortunate enough to have been the ones who had only just 
lost power and were thus regarded as the chief enemy. Some religious groups, 
such as the rNying-ma-pa and the Bonpos, have never aspired to political power 
and so have survived quietly down the centuries. Others, having once suffered, 


204 The Bonpos have not disputed the truth of Buddhism as such; they simply claim that it was 
first promulgated by gShen-rab, and that Sakyamuni learned the doctrine at second hand. 
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have renounced political ambitions and have survived by maintaining their 
religious houses far from the new power center.”” 


Wherever it has spread throughout Asia, Buddhism is characterized by its 
peaceful tolerance of others. Buddhists may sometimes have been persecuted for 
their religion, as in China, but they have never been persecutors for the sake of 
their religion. However it is only fair to note that when other interests are at 
stake, self-confessed Buddhists can be as bellicose and as cruel as any other 
human species. While such extraneous interests were soon involved with 
Buddhism in Tibet, it would seem unlikely that there was much occasion for 
such involvement during the seventeen hundred years or so that Buddhism 
continued to thrive in the land of its origin. There it had no ambitions for 
political or economic power; the most that was required was sufficient support 
from well-disposed local rulers, merchants and tradesfolk to maintain its many 
monasteries in a flourishing condition.” While from early times onward there 
were continual doctrinal disputes between one group of Indian Buddhists and 
another, resulting in the separation of Sakyamuni’s original united order of 
monks into self-declared independent religious orders, there was never any 
central authority that might have attempted to impose an established orthodoxy 
of belief and practice. From Agsoka’s time onward, when Buddhist communities 
became ever more numerous, spread over the whole Indian subcontinent, any 
form of centralized control would have been geographically impossible. Indeed 
many of the divergencies that occurred in the early collections of scriptures must 
have been due quite as much to the effects of geographical separation as of 
divergencies of opinion concerning Sakyamuni's original teaching. Even without 
central control a remarkable unity of opinion was maintained, and there were 
always certain limits beyond which no one school of thought could go without 
being declared heretical by the others, although there can scarcely have ever 
been any idea of imposing sanctions against the holders of such views. The best 
known example of such “heresies” is the one propounded by the sect known as 
the Vatsiputriyas in an effort to solve the vexed Buddhist problem of exactly 
what passes from one life to another in the series (santana) of lives in which all 
living beings are inevitably involved (see section I.3.c). Their theory of a trans- 
migrating “person” ( pudgala), admirable as it may well appear as a solution to 
the problem, was rejected by the others as having no warrant in Sakyamuni’s 
teaching. It would seem that a tacit distinction has always been drawn between 


205 In particular the bKa’-brgyud-pa Order in its various branches seems to have suffered from 
political eclipse in Tibet: the Phag-mo-gru branch has died out; the 'Bri-gung-pa has demonstrated 
no political pretensions since the disaster it suffered at the end of the thirteenth century when it 
challenged Sa-skya supremacy; the Karma-pa, while retaining its religious prestige, suffered badly at 
the hands of the fifth Dalai Lama in the mid-seventeenth century; challenged by the same central 
authority the 'Brug-pa branch succeeded in establishing its full independence in Bhutan during the 
same century, while extending its activities in Ladakh. 

206 Concerning endowments, etc. to Indian Buddhist monasteries, see L. Joshi, Studtes in the 
Buddhisttc Culture of India, pp. 65ff. 
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what is taught as specific philosophical doctrine and whatever may be pro- 
claimed at a more popular level. The doctrine of rebirth in accordance with 
one’s previous acts (karma) remains fundamental in Buddhism, and likewise the 
doctrine of there being no transmigrating principle apart from the effects of 
one’s previous actions. At the same time various views may be held at a popular 
level. Some of the later tantras under Saivite influence refer explicitly to an 
atman as existing in all living beings. Tibetans seem to take for granted the 
function of “consciousness” (wjndna = rnam-shes) as a transmigrating 
principle, although according to orthodox teaching “consciousness” is one of the 
five ‘aggregates’ (skandha) of transient personality and is quite as ephemeral as 
the other four.”°’ Some justification might be found for this solution of the 
problem, if “consciousness” is understood as standing for the “basic conscious- 
ness” (adlayavijnana) of the Mind Only school (see II.4.b). But again one must 
bear in mind that the sustainers of this particular doctrine were accused of being 
“Buddhist brahmans” by their Madhyamaka opponents, and it is precisely the 
extreme Madhyamaka school of the Prasangikas that has come to be held in 
chief honor in Tibet.?°° However, whatever dogmatic form Buddhist doctrine 
may have assumed generally or in any particular school, a vast area of 
speculation and an equally vast range of religious practice has always remained 
available to all and sundry. Buddhism has thus shown itself adaptable to a whole 
range of different national cultures throughout most of Asia, and it is certainly 
adaptable in Europe and the Americas today. 

Yet all religions arise and develop a certain recognizable consistency within 
predetermined cultural areas. Most remain so impregnated by their social and 
cultural origins, that they are rarely transferable elsewhere. This would seem to 
be generally the case of nonliterate tribal religions. Of higher religions of tribal 
origins, which established strong literary traditions and eventually broke their 
cultural bonds to a limited extent, one may note in particular Judaism with its 
impressive mythical and historical traditions, and Hinduism with its vast 
accumulations of mythical and philosophical teachings. Both however limited 
their appeal to outsiders by their insistence on peculiar dietary and social 
conventions. Hellenizing Jews had some success in their proselytizing efforts in 
the Eastern Mediterranean area during the early centuries B.c., while Hinduism 
achieved some remarkable gains in the establishment of Hindu kingdoms 
throughout Southeast Asia during the first millennium A.D. Such successes were 
achieved exclusively by cultural persuasion. By contrast Islam, which may be 
treated in the present context as a local Arab restatement of Judaism, won a 
spontaneous response in the Arabic world, but elsewhere achieved its con- 
siderable proselytizing successes mainly by force of arms and none too gentle 
forms of persuasion. None of these great religions can fairly be described as 
adaptable. 


207 In a very recent book by the dGe-lugs-pa Geshe Kelsang Gyatso, Buddhism tn the Tibetan 
Tradition: A Guide, it is explicitly taught that “mind” is the transmigrating principle (e.g., pp. 30-1) 
contrary co all orthodox views. 

208 See Jeffrey Hopkins, Practtce and Theory of Tibetan Buddhism, pp. 133ff. 
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The case of Christianity is an unusual one in that it showed itself remarkably 
adaptable during the first three centuries or so, thus completely overreaching 
the earlier Jewish attempts at proselytizing work in the Mediterranean world and 
soon establishing itself as the major religion of the Greco-Roman world. All this 
was achieved by peaceful persuasion. It adapted itself equally well to the warrior 
tribes of Western and Northern Europe, but unhappily lost thereby to a large 
extent the gentleness and compassion that had always tempered the sterner 
teachings of its founder. Following upon the Moslem advances into Western Asia 
and Northern Africa, Christianity gradually became a special form of European 
religion, and in all its later missionary work throughout the world it has seldom 
been able to dissociate itself from European culture and civilization. Its early 
adaptability in Asia may be illustrated by the successes achieved in South India 
from the third century onward, if indeed not earlier, and throughout Central 
Asia as far as Northern China from the second to the twelfth centuries A.D. (see 
above toward end of section IV.2.a). These, however, proved to be exceptional 
developments, and Christianity in its normal European and later American 
forms (all of European origin) is only with difficulty adaptable outside this 
peculiar Western setting. Thus Christianity, once adaptable, is now hardly so, 
and once spread by peaceful means of persuasion, soon became as forceful as 
Islam, not only in its efforts at conversion, but perhaps worse still in the brutal 
efforts of many of its leaders to maintain strict orthodoxy of belief. 

Within the limits of this brief survey of world religions Buddhism distinguishes 
itself by its consistent gentleness, by its proven power to convert peoples of very 
different cultural backgrounds entirely by peaceful means and its consequent 
remarkable adaptability in cultural settings very different indeed from that of 
the small Indian states of the Ganges Valley, where Sakyamuni first set the 
Wheel of the Doctrine in motion. Moreover, unlike Christianity, which was 
largely transferred at a very early date from its Jewish cultural setting to that of 
the Graeco-Roman world, Buddhism continued to develop for some seventeen 
centuries within the land of its origins, adapting itself, as we have noted in the 
course of this book, to the changing religious and philosophical ideas of its more 
general Indian background. Yet despite its persistently Indian character it has 
been welcome (except where Islam later penetrated) wherever its communities of 
monks have chosen to establish themselves throughout Asia. The one significant 
exception, which also helps to explain the success of Buddhism elsewhere, has 
been China. It has already been observed above (see IV.2.c) that Buddhism 
achieved its primary successes in northern China, when this had come under the 
control of “barbarian” invaders, mainly Mongol or Turkish in origin, and that 
later it was fostered almost exclusively by the Mongol (Yiian) and Manchu 
(Ch’ing) dynasties. At other times, when Chinese rulers were in command of 
their own affairs, it risked persecution as a foreign Indian religion, thus by its 
very foreign nature inevitably inferior to the great Chinese philosophical and 
politico-religious traditions. But it was only in China that Buddhist teachers 
found themselves confronting such traditions, claiming equal antiquity and 
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greater local dignity and maybe also (depending which side one adhered to) 
superior validity. Elsewhere it gave proof of its cultural superiority by the 
comparative ease with which it supplanted earlier local rivals as the main 
religion of the land. However, thanks to its gentle and obliging Indian 
character, it settled finally with them on mutually agreeable terms, seldom 
objecting to local customs (except such extreme cases as sacrificial bloodshed) 
and readily finding a place for local gods, converted demons and sprites in an 
enlarged Buddhist pantheon. Such was the case in Southeast Asia, Japan and 
finally Tibet and Mongolia. 

Although its closest neighbor, no other Asian country was more different from 
India than Tibet in climatic conditions, means of livelihood, political, social and 
religious traditions. Before the advent of Buddhism Tibetans continued to live in 
an entirely different world, as different from the courtly and often gracious life 
of the Indian Gupta period, as that of Celtic Britain was from the fourth-century 
Graeco-Roman world. Yet India and Tibet were neighbors, and it proved to be 
the Tibetans who zealously accumulated from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century all that was to be found of ever developing Indian Buddhist traditions. 

As has been noted, the process was greatly assisted by the interest that King 
Khri Srong-lde-brtsan and his successors showed in the new religion. They 
showed the same kind of enthusiasm as had already been shown by local rulers 
throughout Central Asia and on China's northern frontiers, and it is significant 
that the peoples of these lands (mainly “barbarians” in Chinese eyes) played an 
important part in the conversion of Tibet. However, it was the Tibetans 
themselves who took the task of conversion in hand, carrying it through to a 
successful conclusion and transforming in the process their whole higher culture 
and civilization. 

Since the nineteenth century Buddhism has established itself here and there in 
Europe and America. While it suffers no official opposition as once in China, it 
still confronts, as formerly in China, well-established philosophical and religious 
traditions, usually considered by their adherents as superior. Some modern 
Western Buddhists choose to ignore the existence of such opposing teachings. 
Others attempt to explain and even to resolve the differences that exist between 
Buddhist and Christian views of the world and their respective doctrines. This is 
by far the most interesting position to adopt. However, just as Christianity 
presents itself in rather different styles, similarly Buddhism has reached the West 
in diverse and to some extent conflicting forms, mainly Theravadin, Zen and 
Tibetan Buddhism. Judged by the number of its adherents and their creative 
enthusiasm, Tibetan Buddhism, the last to appear on the scene—in the course 
of the last twenty years— would seem to be the most successful “transplant” by 
far. This is perhaps strange, since for the complexity and esoteric nature of its 
traditions it far surpasses the other two. Its advanced buddhological theories and 
Its strange cults can be debunked by a Western rationalist with the same ease 
with which he may dispose of many of the dogmas and cults of Catholic and 
Orthodox Christianity. Tibetan Buddhism is certainly not a religion for 
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‘protestants’; yet it is mainly in countries considered historically Protestant that 
it seems to achieve its largest following. Conversely it has been mainly by scholars 
of a Catholic background, whether still practicing Christians or not, that Indian 
Mahayana and Tantric Buddhism, which provide all the essential ingredients for 
Tibetan Buddhism, have received the most sympathetic treatment. There is no 
need for names, as a study of the Bibliography will bear witness to this 
statement. It is almost enough to contrast the amazing work done in London by 
the Pali Text Society with the equally impressive work done in Paris and in 
Belgium on Mahayana traditions. Presumably most scholars are more at ease 
when they deal with religious literature that accords more or less with their own 
religious background. One may note correspondingly that scholars who consider 
themselves primarily philologists often tend to deal with Oriental literature that 
may be considered religiously innocuous, namely stories and legends. However, 
when anyone is interested in religious truth for itself, then he is liable to find 
more attarctive those forms that provide at the same time the cultural richness 
that was lacking from his earlier religious or nonreligious background. Whether 
a true observation or not, it is only part of the truth. Many of the leading 
Tibetan Lamas who come to the West speak with an air of authority based upon 
inner conviction. It may be the same kind of personal authority with which the 
early apostles spread the “good news” of Christianity, but sadly such “authority” 
is lacking in much present-day Christian teaching, and when recent attempts to 
exert it have been made, they have all too often been made against all good 
reason. By contrast a good Tibetan teacher will speak with authority within his 
teaching tradition, but far more important also with an authority that should 
come from inner personal experience of the truth he is teaching. It is this aspect 
of Tibetan Buddhism, deriving as we have seen direct from Indian Buddhist 
tantric teachings, which accounts for the apparent success of Tibetan Buddhism 
in the West. Also every teacher is, aS it were, continually under test. If he no 
longer holds conviction, he loses his following, and they go their way to seek 
another teacher, normally free of pursuing anathemas. 

A detailed comparison between Buddhism and Christianity does not come 
within the compass of this book, but I can scarcely draw it to a close without 
some reference to the challenge that they and indeed all other religions face, 
when confronted with the results of literary and historical criticism and the 
plausible hypotheses resulting from the discoveries of the natural sciences in the 
course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These aroused considerable 
hostility and alarm in Western religious circles especially toward the end of the 
last century,*”? and while all the major religions have since continued in their 
more comfortable convictions, still held as valid by the majority of the faithful, 
future days of reckoning surely lie ahead. Educated Buddhists of Asia have 
scarcely begun to confront these new challenges, perhaps because they have been 


209 For the effects of these in England, perhaps more entrenched in no longer tenable beliefs than 
any other Western European country, see A. R. Vidler, The Church in an Age of Revolution, 
Penguin, 1971, pp. 112ff. 
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more concerned to seek some accommodation between their form of Buddhism 
(especially Theravadin) and Marxist Communism, innocently unaware that 
recent scientific discoveries are even more uncomfortable for the followers of 
Marx than for the adherents of the great world religions. ?!° 

Yet it would seem that of all “believers” Buddhists have the least cause for 
alarm or despondency. Apart from a few discrepancies here and there, 
Buddhism still presents itself as a cure for the world’s ills in the kind of universe 
with which present scientific knowledge presents us. The early Indian mytho- 
logical concept of the universe or world as a set of four island-continents (of 
which theirs was the southern one) set in an ocean with Mount Meru (Kailasa) at 
the center as the realm of higher beings, may not seem to accord very well with 
modern theories. However, this idea of the universe was greatly expanded by 
Mahayana Buddhists with their suggestion of the existence of innumerable 
Buddha-fields in all directions of space. More important, perhaps, was the belief 
that each universe went through periods of emergence, fruition, decline and 
extinction, only to be followed by the reemergence of a new universe, the pattern 
of which would be conditioned by the actions, good or bad, of all the living 
beings who had inhabited the previous one.?''! Moreover, except for the belief in 
conditions of rebirth dependent upon one’s actions and intentions in a previous 
life, the earliest canonical sources represent Sakyamuni Buddha as declining to 
commit himself one way or the other with regard to a whole set of “undeter- 
mined questions,” of which the most relevant to the present discussion are 
whether the universe is eternal or not and whether it is ultimately self-made or 
made by another. Thus present-day conceptions of an evolving universe present 
no problem at all as far as Buddhist doctrine is concerned. At the same time one 
must observe that according to essential Buddhist teaching the effects of 
previous actions not only link a newly emerging universe to the previous one, but 
they are also believed to explain all the various conditions of sentient life during 
the course of any one world-age. It goes without saying that there is no concept 
of evolution of the various species, for it is assumed that all varieties of living 
beings exist just as they are. However, in compensation Buddhists are aware of 
the essential unity of all such beings, and man can never be regarded as a being 
apart, as a kind of special creation in the usual Christian sense. Stories about the 
previous lives of human beings, notably of Sakyamuni himself, include many 
accounts of such rebirths in animal form, and it is assumed that the more dis- 
tinguished of these animals are capable of intelligent action. It is interesting to 


210 See Robert Ardrey, African Geneszs, London: Collins, 1961 & 1965, pp. 146-74. 

211 One will find similar theories, suggested as mere possibilities, in the writings of Origen 
(185/6-253), one of the greatest early Christian teachers of Alexandria. See G. W. Butterworth, 
Origen on First Principles (being Koetschau's Text of the De Principits, translated into English), 
London, 1936, reprinted New York: Harper & Row, 1966, especially pp. 128-37 and 237-44. Ongen 
puts forward this theory in order to explain the diversity of conditions into which men are born. He 
retains a rigid distinction between rational creatures (human beings) and irrational beings (all other 
creatures) and applies his theory of rebirth only to humans. This and other teachings of his met with 
increasing objection and they were formally anathemized at Constantinople in 555. 
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note that recent descriptions of carefully noted animal behavior go quite a long 
way in support of this open-minded Buddhist view. Theories of the evolution of 
man from less endowed living beings need cause no alarm to faithful Buddhists. 
In effect man is accorded a privileged position among his fellow creatures, in 
that only a man is capable of making the deliberate decision to strive for 
enlightenment. No other living being, not even a woman according to early 
schools of Buddhist thought, is capable of this final step until rebirth as a male 
human, born as one in propitious circumstances, is first achieved. 

As for the effects of literary and historical criticism, which caused so much 
perturbation amongst Christian believers during the course of the last century, 
upon Buddhists far and wide it has caused no anxiety at all. This actual book has 
been written along lines suggested by the literary research of its author, 
supported by the vast amount of literary and historical research done by his 
predecessors and contemporaries, duly named in the bibliographies. He may 
fairly safely assume that he thus causes no offence to practicing Buddhists. 
Depending upon the kind of Buddhism they profess, Buddhists themselves have 
diverse ideas concerning which teachings may be properly accepted on the 
authority of Sakyamuni Buddha or of other Buddhas or Bodhisattvas. So far a 
present-day Theravadins are concerned, only the Pali Canon is valid. So far as 
Tibetan Buddhists are concerned, all the works included in the first part of their 
canon, known as the Kanjur (6Ka’-'gyur = Translated [Buddha-]Word) are 
attributed traditionally either to Sakyamuni or to as Glorified Buddha 
(sambhoga-kaya) or to one of the great tantric divinities, who are generally 
identified with Vairocana or Aksobhya. It is generally agreed that Sakyamuni 
was responsible for many of the early teachings attributed to him, and no one 
need be surprised if the texts, as we see them now, have since undergone 
considerable expansion and elaboration. As for the texts attributed to non- 
human celestial beings, these may be accepted as divinely inspired, and one may 
well be content as a practicing Buddhist to leave the matter thus. One can 
proceed further, as a literary critic may feel his duty, and attempt to explain 
how and when such texts were actually produced (see e.g., sections 1.3.c, III.5, 
III.10), but for a Buddhist who adheres to these teachings, this can in no way 
diminish their inspired nature. While Sakyamuni’s doctrine may be regarded as 
a revelation so far as his immediate hearers were concerned, it is the kind of 
revelation which whenever explained anew may be freshly revealed by any 
teacher who remains within an acknowledged tradition. This also accounts for 
the overriding importance attributed to the word of one’s teacher in the later 
tantric tradition (see III.9). He is regarded as the one representative of the 
presiding Buddha of his tradition, superior in honor even to one's tutelary 
divinity, and he may even be regarded as all-knowing. 

Perhaps the most suitable subject on which to bring this long study of Indo- 
Tibetan Buddhism to a conclusion is that of omniscience, namely the all- 
comprehending knowledge of the whole process of phenomenal existence 
throughout past, present and future. It also includes all knowledge of things 
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supramundane and supernatural throughout time and space in so far as these 
two concepts have any meaning beyond the human condition. The great 
religions claim just such omniscience for their first revealers; thus those who are 
committed followers of these human representatives of such absolute wisdom 
may be quite understandably perturbed when scientific research or literary 
criticism appears to prove them wrong. As a boy at home many years ago I 
always recall our family doctor once quoting the words attributed to Jesus of 
Nazareth: “Truly I say to you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and 
dies, it remains alone; but if it dies it bears much fruit” (John xii.24). “How 
could he be omniscient?” he added. This was probably my first faltering lesson in 
literary criticism, and at that time I had no answer to give. Many more such 
examples might be adduced. It was clearly perturbing to many nineteenth- 
century Christians to be told that the Pentateuch had not in fact been 
promulgated by Moses, as tradition had always claimed, and it was even more 
disturbing to have to acknowledge that the Second Person of the Trinity 
apparently shows himself in the gospels unaware of this literary and historical 
fact. Now just as omniscience was traditionally claimed for Jesus in his rdle as a 
human teacher (never expressly claimed in the gospels themselves, be it noted, 
but later asserted in accordance with theological argument), so it is often 
claimed for Sakyamuni in the earliest known Buddhist scriptures. Thanks to his 
reticence in answering what in human terms are probably unanswerable 
questions (e.g., whether the world is eternal or not) and the generally philo- 
sophical nature of his teaching, he can seldom if ever be faulted. He is often 
represented as explaining the present situation of a contemporary by exposing 
details of this person’s previous life, but here we are scarcely able to check the 
truth of such an analysis. We should in all fairness note, however, that the 
descriptions of Sakyamuni’s own previous lives, as recorded in early biographical 
works and in collections of rebirth-stories ( jataka), reveal themselves as popular 
folk-literature, often delightful to read, but scarcely convincing as in any way 
related to Sakyamuni’s actual knowledge of his previous lives.?!? This is neverthe- 
less one of the three essential “knowledges” of a Buddha, said to have been 
experienced by him at the moment of his enlightenment (see I.3.a), and if he 
had felt the need to give proof to his followers of his buddhahood or even of the 
truth of the essential doctrine of karmic rebirth, this was surely the one occasion 
on which one might expect it to have been done. We would then find in the 
canonical scriptures accounts of previous lives that would fit more convincingly 
as genuine descriptions of his activities during the seventh, eighth, ninth 
centuries B.C. and as far back as he might have chosen to describe them. Thus 
while doubt need not be thrown upon Sakyamuni’s omniscience on account of 
scientific or literary assumptions, which have since proved to be false, doubt 
might be expressed on account of the absence of precise knowledge when his 
followers could have had good reason to expect a convincing exposition. 


212 See C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Stories of the Buddha, London, 1929. 
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However, in the event they probably expected none, and much as such a demon- 
stration might be welcome nowadays to those who favor a theory of human 
transmigration, it would seem that no such account was given, or if indeed 
given, it was not then accorded the significance that we nowadays would give it. 

To more serious scholars it may seem fanciful or frivolous to raise such a 
question as this. Taking into account the rather artificial life story of Sakya- 
muni, would one really expect stories of his earlier lives to be even less artificial? 
The answer surely is that as a literary critic one might be well content with the 
legends and animal stories that represent this particular aspect of Sakyamuni's 
real or supposed omniscience; but should we not sometimes place ourselves in 
the position of a sincere believer? What is he or she to make of a matter such as 
this, which involves directly the basic and essential Buddhist doctrine of 
inevitable rebirth (or reincarnation) in accordance with the effects of one’s 
previous acts, coupled with the equally dogmatic belief that at the time of his 
enlightenment a Buddha recalls in detail all the events of his previous lives? The 
future should not affect him, for this is his last birth and there will be no further 
lives to be led. For him too the human concepts of time and space no longer 
exist. Like several other problems raised by scientific research and literary 
criticism for religious believers, it is no older than the nineteenth century, and 
only Western Buddhists or local Buddhist scholars of Western background or 
training (perhaps in Sri Lanka or Japan) are likely to be aware of it. However, it 
is just this kind of material that can be used by promoters of Communist theory 
in Asian countries as part of their antireligious propaganda, and far from being 
able to defend their own position, local Buddhists are seldom if ever sufficiently 
up to date in matters of scientific research and literary criticism to turn the 
tables on their Communist foes. Let us at least defend the Buddhist (and 
incidentally the Christian position in that the same argument applies) in this 
matter of the omniscience generally attributed to its founder in this present 
world-age. 

Any religious teacher who appears in this world in human form is inevitably 
geographically and culturally limited in his activities. He would no longer 
appear as a human being if he spoke spontaneously all the languages of the 
world, knew all their literatures and all their past history. This is so obvious that 
it scarcely needs stating. Moreover his displayable knowledge needs to accord 
more or less with what his hearers might expect of him, if his essential religious 
teaching is not to be deflected by largely irrelevant argument or altogether lost 
in acrimonious debate. One would only be the loser to no purpose, if as a 
religious teacher one propounded “truths” relating to the phenomenal world 
totally in conflict with contemporary ideas on the subject. Furthermore such 
truths are usually relative, as opinions may change in their regard. Thus does a 
religious teacher, to whom the aura of omniscience is attached, refer to things as 
they will be known in the tenth century, or in the fifteenth, the twentieth or the 
twenty-fifth century? He can thus refer to things that have no bearing on his 
primary religious concerns, only in a manner that is comprehensible to his 
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hearers. This argument surely covers a large number of cases, where a religious 
teacher of the past, who is supposed to be omniscient, does not appear to know 
things, which we now in the twentieth century are able to take for granted. 
However, it does not cover the case of Sakyamuni’s previous lives, the accounts of 
which touch directly upon his religious message. We must therefore proceed 
further and ask what precisely is omniscience? Although it must surely include 
them, is it really primarily concerned with the petty affairs of human life, who 
wrote such and such a book, or how men in particular times and places under- 
stood the workings of nature, or indeed with all the activities of the mammal and 
insect world, and so on and on to every minute detail of phenomenal existence? 
The term omniscience surely suggests a form of wisdom of a far higher order, 
and it is used only as a supremely divine attribute. This is the state of absolute 
knowledge and wisdom to which a Buddha is believed to attain at the moment of 
enlightenment. At that moment he can theoretically direct his thought to any 
particular point in time and space and know what occurs there, but we need 
scarcely envisage his enlightened mind as encumbered with all the vast 
information that no man-produced encyclopedia has yet succeeded in amassing. 
Omniscience operates primarily in the supramundane sphere and only inci- 
dentally in the fluctuating world in which we live. Assuming that Sakyamuni and 
every other Buddha achieved such a state of omniscience at the time (which 1s 
essentially no time) of enlightenment, we have no reason to expect that on their 
descent from the requisite supramundane level (during which time they appear 
to be in a condition of trance) to the everyday phenomenal world, they will be 
disposed to relate what they have recently known. It would perhaps even be 
impossible for them to remember clearly such details relating to the phenomenal 
sphere, to which they might have chosen to direct their thought while still in a 
state of enlightenment. We need only remind ourselves that any religious teacher 
in human form will only be intelligible to his followers if he instructs and advises 
in concepts that are familiar to them. It is precisely on this basis that he can be 
described as both Buddha and an ordinary human being at one and the same 
time (see I.4.a). 

In itself the concept of omniscience is a most instructive one if we wish to 
distinguish philosophy from religion. There can logically be no omniscience 
without a knowing agent. On Christian terms the definition is easy. But in 
Buddhism who is the knowing agent? It can only be the One, whoever he is, who 
rests in’a state of buddhahood, and this same one is identified with all those who 
are properly accepted as Buddhas. Thus we are frequently told in Mahayana 
sutras that all Buddhas are one and the same. It is here that faith must enter the 
heart of the believer, unless of course he has been brought up as a Buddhist and 
simply takes his religion for granted. The equivalent of such a declaration of 
faith may be quoted again (see also I.3.a) in words attributed to Sakyamuni 
himself: 


There is, monks, an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, and uncompounded; 
if, monks, there were not this unborn, unbecome, unmade, uncompounded, 
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there would not here be an escape from the born, the become, the made, the 
compounded. But because there is an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, an 
uncompounded, therefore there is an escape from the unborn, the become, 
the made, the compounded. 


Philosophically (especially in terms of modern linguistic philosophy) such a 
statement can be analyzed as pure nonsense. Yet it asserts a belief that is the 
basis of all religious aspiration. The evolving universe, whether preceded. or 
followed by other such universes or not, cannot be accepted on such religious 
terms as an end in itself or as a time-process that emerges from nothing and 
results eventually in nothing. Moreover the concept of transcendent omniscience 
suggests that the whole complex process in all its details is knowable at the ‘‘apex 
of existence” (bhitakot7), the central point of the mandala or by Vajradhara 
himself. But all such terms and names are purely conventional. The essential 
concept for the religious seeker to hold to is that the One is all-knowing, and in 
diverse forms He acts to assist living beings. 


Zur the Younger (see pp. 465-6) 

“Salutation to Zur the Younger who held to his Teacher's intentions, 
Thus perfecting both learning and performance. 

By his magical power he overcame evil karma, 

And trustful to others, he is honoured by all faithful believers.” 


PLATES 


Plate la. Bodhgaya: the stipa tower, marking the site of Sakyamuni's enlightenment. Despite 
frequent renovations it preserves the type of structure typical of the Pala period (8th-12th centuries 
A.D.), to which time it may be attributed. When thus reconstructed, it replaced the earlier circular 
shrine enclosing the sacred tree, as conceived by ASoka in the 3rd century B.C. By Pala times it was 
the center of one of the great monastic universities of northern India. 

Plate 1b. Sarnath: the famous Deer Park on the outskirts of Varanasi, where Sakyamuni was 
believed to have preached his first sermon after gaining enlightenment at Bodhgaya. The central 
stipa, marking the actual site of the first sermon, is attributed to ASoka. Like other early Buddhist 
sites of pilgrimage, it became the seat of an important monastery, of which the ruins may be seen. 


Plate 2a. Kasia (ancient name: KuSinagara): the stupa, reconstructed during the last century, 
marking the spot of Sakyamuni's final nirvana. Plate 2b. Saiici (near Bhopal): the best 
preserved of ancient Buddhist monastic sites in India. 
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Plate 3. The Wheel of Life (bhavacakra). For a description see section I.3.a. This particular thang- 
kha was painted by a Sherpa artist in Solu-Khumbu in 1954; of the twelve scenes around the wheel 
he has mistakenly transposed those of a birth-scene and the drinking-scene. 


Plate 4a. Mara's assault upon Sakyamuni in an effort to disrupt his state of calm and divert him 
from his purpose; from a fragment of stone carving. Plate 4b. Sakyamuni being offered a 
bundle of grass as a cushion by the grass cutter Sotthiya. One may note Vajrapani in attendance, 
holding a vajra in his right hand. This is one of the legendary scenes decorating a stupa (Gandhara 
style) from the ancient Sikri site in Pakistan. 
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Plate 5a. Safici: stone carvings on the eastern gateway, showing gods, men and animals worship- 
ping sacred trees and stupas and a central Wheel of the Doctrine (dharmacakra). The scene is 
symbolic and didactic, representing a fundamental early Buddhist conviction: previous Buddhas 
have gained enlightenment (as represented by the trees) and passed into nirvana (as represented by 
the stupas), but they have taught one and the same doctrine. Plate 5b. Sanici: stone carvings on 
the northern gateway, showing separate scenes on the three plinths. Top: elephants worship the 
Tree of Enlightenment. Center: Mara’s demonic host assaults Sakyamuni unsuccessfully. One may 
note that in accordance with a universal early practice Sakyamuni is represented by an empty 
space. Bottom: a scene from the life of Prince Vessantara (one of Sakyamuni’s previous lives), who 
stays as a recluse in a forest hut, having been expelled from the palace for his excessive generosity. 
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Plate 6. Saiici: a stone carving on one of the pillars of Sakyamuni's footprints, another 


symbol of his presence. 
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Plate 7a. The rock-cut stupa-temple at Bhaja in the Western Ghats some fifty miles 
southeast of Bombay. Plate 7b. The rock-cut stipa-temple at Bedsa in the same area 
of the Western Ghats, but even further afield. 


Plate 8a. Nasik (ancient site of cave-temples in western India): assembly of stone-cut Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas in cave no. 90. Plate 8b. Kanheri (ancient site of cave-temples to the north of 
Bombay): preaching Buddhas with attendant Bodhisattvas and goddesses. 


Plate 9. Buddha image, Gandhara style. 


Plate 10. Buddha image from Katra, near Mathura. 


Plate 11. Dipankara Buddha with the Brahman boy (the future 
Sakyamuni) Sumegha, Gandhara style. 


Plate 12. Maitreya Bodhisattva, Gandhara style. 


Plate 13a. Sakyamuni's birth-scene according to the realistic Gandhara style, carved stone plaque. 
Plate 136. Sakyamuni's decease (final nirvana): he is surrounded by sorrowing layfolk and monks, 
while Vajrapani appears bottom Icft quite distraught with the vajra lying on his lap. Carved stone 
plaque, Gandhara style. 
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Plate 14a. Ajanta, cave 26: preaching Buddha manifest from a stupa. 


Plate 14b. Ajanta, cave 10: the Buddha's decease, his entry into parinirvana. 


Plate 15. Buddha enhaloed by flames, Gandhara atyle. 


Plate 16. Sakyamuni in the earth-witness pose (Ratnagiri, Orissa): in the later Indian period, as 
here, this gesture of touching the ground (in order to call the Earth-Goddess in witness against 
Mara according to earlier legend) becomes the distinguishing gesture of Aksobhya Buddha, 
especially when associated with lions supporting the throne. 


Plate 17a. Mafijusri image, c.10th century: 
an early example of this Bodhisattva with his 
regular attributes of a volume of scripture 
resting on a lotus flower held in the left 
hand, and the sword that cuts off ignorance 
in the right hand. It was brought from Tibet 
early this century, but probably originated 
in northwest India, being one of the many 
pieces taken back to their country by the 
Tibetans during the second diffusion of 
Buddhism. 


Plate 17b. ManjuSri image, c.12th century: 
another Indian piece, doubtless of the Pala 
period, taken to Tibet and returned from 
there much more recently. 
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Plate 18a. Padmapani Avalokitesvara, 
a late Pala image. 


Plate 18b. Sakyamuni flanked by Padmapani 
(AvalokiteSvara) on his right hand and by 
Vajrapani on his left, an interesting little triad, 
four inches high overall: it probably originates 
in northwest India, c.12th century, whence it 
reached old Western Tibet. 


Plate 19a. Vajrapani in contemplative mood: it 
may originate in northwest India, 10th-12th 
century. 


Plate 19b. Vajrapani in aggressive mood, a 
Tibetan image of uncertain date. 


Plate 20a. Bell and Vajra, symbolizing Wisdom and Means. 
Plate 20b. Vajradhara/Vajrapani: a Pala image in stone. 


Plate 21a. Hariti, stone image (Ratnagiri, Orissa). 
Plate 21b. Mahakala, stone image (Ratnagiri, Orissa). 


Plate 22b. AvalokiteSvara, stone image 
Plate 22a. Tara, stone image (Ratnagiri, Orissa). (Ratnagiri, Orissa). 
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Plate 23a. A mahasiddha, Avadudhipa (as inscribed on the image), 
alias Advayavajra: copper alloy, Tibetan, 14th/15th century. 

Plate 23b. A mahasiddha, Ghantapa and partner, gilded copper 
alloy, Tibetan, 15th/17th century. 
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Plate 24. Sambara, a Tibetan thang-kha, c.18th century. 


Plate 25. Yamantaka (= Destroyer of Death), alas Vajrabhairava, late Tibetan image. 
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Plate 26. Hevajra, mural painting at Yang-tsher Monastery, Dolpo. 
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Plate 27. Vajravarahi, a leading dakini and feminine partner of Heruka and other major 
tantric divinities. A boar’s head, after which she is named, protrudes from the nght side 
of her head. Copper alloy, Tibetan image. 
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Plate 28. A dakini: according to Saivite belief she is a kind of carnivorous fairy-attendant, 
adopted in later tantric Buddhism as more or less identical with a yoginé. Tibetan image. 


Plate 29a. Yogini-temple at Hirapur, Orissa. 
Plate 296. Internal detail of the yogini-temple at Hirapur, Orissa. 


Plates 30 & 31. Miniature paintings from an 11th-century Pala MS of the Astasahasrzka Prajig. 
paramita; these paintings, of which only a selection is included here, are of special interest as they 
purport to show Buddhist shrines as they then still existed. 


30a. “The glorious caitya (stupa) of Kaniska in the land of Purusapura (Peshawar) in Uttarapatha 
(Northern Province)." 


306. ‘““Mantijughosa (ManjuSri) in Mahacina.” (Greater China probably refers here to a Himalayan 
or Central Asian territory bordering on northwest India; from the iconography alone it would seem 
clear that China proper is not intended.) 


30c. ‘““Lokanath (= LokeSvara/Avalokitesvara) at Jayatunga in Samatata.” (Samatata was an 
ancient province of eastern India, now included in Bangladesh.) 
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31c. ‘“Samantabhadra in Mahacina (Greater China).” 


Plate 32. Vajradhara and partner (union of Wisdom and Means), gilded brass, Newar- 
Tibetan (see Ulrich von Schroeder, Jndo- Tibetan Bronzes, Pls. XII and 98e). 


Plate 33a. The Five Buddhas, carved on a rock-face at Shey, Ladakh: Vairocana (central) with 
Aksobhya on his right and Amitabha on his left. Next to Aksobhya is Ratnasambhava, and next to 
Amitabha is Amoghasiddhi, who should have his right hand raised in the abhaya (fearless) gesture. 
Plate 33b. A set of three stupas representing ManjuSri, Avalokitefvara and Vajrapani, who also 
appear on mural paintings behind. A shrine inset into the upper wall of a house at Changspa, Leh, 
Ladakh. 


Plate 34. Mandala of Mahavairocana (with four faces) in the ‘du-khang (assembly hall) at 
Alchi, Ladakh. Aksobhya (east) is below him, Amitabha (west) is above, Ratnasambhava 
(south) to his right, and Amoghasiddhi (north) to his left. The four chief goddesses, 
Locana etc. appear between the four directional Buddhas, beginning in the southeast 
direction. In the outer circle are the Sixteen Great Bodhisattvas, beginning here with 
Vajrasattva in the northeast and continuing clockwise; see section III.12. 
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Plate 35. Mandala of Sakyamuni and the Eight Usnisa-Buddhas in the Sum-tsek 


Temple at Alchi, Ladakh. 


Plate 36. Vajrapani/ Vajrasattva above the main doorway in the Maitreya Temple at Basgo, 


Ladakh. 
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Plate 37. A three-dimensional mandala, gilded copper alloy, Sino-Tibetan, 18th century. 


Plate 38a. A small stupa in the courtyard of the 
Dhvaka-baha, Kathmandu. Datable to the 6th or 
7th century (confirmed by the presence of a brief 
conventional invocation in_ Licchavi/Gupta 
script), it clearly predates the more complex 
Mahayana notions in the arrangement of four 
small Buddhas (all in meditation) surmounting 
four standing Bodhisattva images (Sakyamuni 
twice and AvalokiteSvara twice). 


Plate 38b. A set of five small stupas in southern 
Patan, Nepal, probably in the Cuka-baha. They 
may certainly be dated to the Licchavi (Gupta) 
period. Of Indian inspiration, such early stupas in 
Nepal are known as asSok-cattyas, as though 
associated with the Emperor ASoka (3rd century 
B.C.). See section IV.3.a. 


Plate 39. The Cilandyo Stupa, Kirtipur, Nepal: one of many such elaborate stupas in the Nepal 
Valley, it is inset with shrines for the four directional Buddhas, interspersed with four smaller 
shrines for the four chief goddesses. The view is toward the eastern side with elephants on the steps, 
leading up to Aksobhya’s shrine. An inscription dates the restructuring of the stupa to 1356/7. 
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Plate 40. Maitreya and leading Kushanas, stone plaque. 
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Plate 41a. Examples of Kharosthi script (from the Gandhari Dharmapada). 
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Plate 41b. Example of Brahmi script (from the Khotanese Surangamasamédhisitra) 
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Plate 42. Vaigravana, guardian divinity of Khotan, and the king, mural painting, c.7th century. 
Tun-huang, cave no. 154. 


Plate 43a. Bamiyan, Afghanistan, general view of the Buddhist caves. 
Plate 43b. Tun-huang, general view of the Buddhist caves, recently refurbished. 


Plate 44a. Sakyamuni and disciples, a fragmented painting from Miran. The 
features well illustrate the West Asian styles transmitted during the Kushana period 
eastward across Central Asia. Plate 446. The Buddha Vairocana, central 
Buddha of the cosmos, a fragmented painting from Balawaste, Khotan. Seemingly 
alone of Central Asian city-states, Khotan received tantric traditions from north- 
west India, probably mainly via Gilgit (nowadays in Pakistan) from the 7th century 
onward. 


Plate 45. King and Queen of Kucha with a monk, mural painting from Kizil, Kucha, 
c.7th century. 


Plate 46a. The Arhat KaSyapa at the Rajagrha Council, mural painting from Kizil, Kucha, 
c.7th century. Plate 46b. Group of Central Asian monks, fragmented mural painting 
from Ming-oi, Kara-shahr, c.8th/9th century. 


Plate 47a. Two scenes relating to Sakyamuni’s pariniruana: (below) his decease at KuSinagara 
and (above) the cremation ceremony. One may note the desolate figure of Vajrapani (bottom 
left) and the chief of the Mallas of KuSinagara, represented as a king of Kucha; c.7th century. 
Plate 47b. The contest for Sakyamuni's relics, fragmented mural painting from Kizil, Kucha. 
One notes that all the participants appear in 7th/8th century Kuchean costume. Concerning the 
Buddhist cult of relics see section I.4.b. 
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Plate 48a. Fivefold stupa-tower at Khocho, Turfan. 
Plate 48b. Stapa-towers among the ruins of the ancient city of Yar, Turfan. 


Plate 50. Standing Buddha, flanked by Bodhisattvas, Tun-huang, cave no. 427, 6th/7th 
century. 


Plate 51. Mural painting illustrating a grand discourse given by the Bodhisattva 
Vimalakirti; concerning such discourses see sections II.3.c-e. A Tibetan king, 
probably Ral-pa-can, and his entourage are shown as listeners in the bottom right, 
suggesting that the painting was made by royal command during the period of the 
Tibetan occupation. Tun-huang, cave no. 159, 9th century. 


Plate 52. Painting on cloth from Kharakhoto, c.12th century: Sakyamuni in earth- 
witness pose. 


Plate 53. Painting on cloth from Kharakhoto, c.12thcentury: Eleven-headed AvalokiteSvara. 


Plate 54. Painting on wood from Kharakhoto, c.12th century: mandala of Usnisa-vijaya. 


Plate 55a. Ca-bahi, Nepal, as it appeared one hundred years ago. 
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Plate 55b. Ca-bahi, Nepal, as seen today. 


Plate 56. Khasti (Bodhnath), Nepal, as viewed through the 19th-century stucco entrance, recently 


destroyed for road-widening. 


Plate 57. Lokesvara Padmapani, a fine example of many such images to be seen in the Nepal 
Valley, c.llth century. 


Plate 58. Bhairava Temple, Kirtipur, Nepal. 


Plate 59. Semgu (Svayambhu Stupa), Nepal. 
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Plate 60. An example of the intricate wood carving and metal work adorning the entrance of a 
shrine, Caturvarna-vihara, Bhadgaon, Nepal. 


Plate 61. The intricate and lavish adornment of the divinity within a shrine, Kvabhabah 
Patan, Nepal. 
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Plate 62. Doorway of a Newar house, Patan, Nepal, with the Five Buddhas painted above it. 
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Plate 63a. ‘Phyong-rgyas, Central Tibet, the site of the tombs of the Tibetan royal family, 7th/9th 
century. Plate 63b. bSam-yas, Centra] Tibet, founded in the late 8th century by royal decree, 
as the first Buddhist monastery in Tibet, sadly destroyed during the Chinese Cultural Revolution. 
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Plate 64a. bSam-yas, pillar inscription, example of block letter style. 
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Plate 646. Example of Tibetan manuscript from Tun-huang, 9th/10th century, cursive style. 
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Plate 65. Padmasambhava, late Tibetan image. 


Plate 66a. The present Chief Abbot of all Bonpos, Sangs-rgyas bsTan-'dzin Jong-dong, elected 
At bot of sMan-ri when already in exile in India after the Chinese Communist occupation of Tibet. 
Plate 66b. Members of a Bonpo religious community established in exile in India. 
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Plate 67. gShen-rab, the founder of Bon, claimed by Bonpos as the true teacher of Buddhist 
doctrine; thang-kha from Yungdrung Bon Monastery near Solan (India). 


Plate 68a. Khra-'brug (pronounced: Trha-duk), one of the small Buddhist temples reputedly 
founded during the reign of King Srong-brtsan sgam-po (first half of the 7th century). Such early 
temples were probably served by foreign monks, Chinese, Central Asian and possibly Nepalese. 
Plate 686. The ruined fort of Wanla (southern Ladakh) and its adjacent monastery, probably 
about the 11th century, typical of the strongholds constructed by local chieftains in this period. 


Plate 69a. Shey, the earlier Tibetan capital of Ladakh, showing ruins of the earlier fort, as well as 
of the later palace. Plate 69b. General view of Alchi Monastery, founded in the late 11th 
century by two wealthy prelates of the famous ‘Bro family, originally from Central Tibet and later 
transferred to Ladakh. 


Plate 70. The main image of Mahavairocana (with four faces) in the Alchi assembly hall, 11th 
century. He is surrounded by stucco images of the four directional Buddhas and the four chief 
goddesses, so that the whole arrangement represents a kind of three-dimensional mandala. These 
last are not visible in the photograph. 


Plate 71. Portrait of the Great Translator Rin-chen bzang-po in the Lo-tsa Lhakhang (Translator’s 
Temple) at Alchi, probably 13th/14th century. 
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Plate 72. Atisa and Padmasambhava, mural painting in the Lhakhang Soma (New Temple) at 
Alchi, probably 12th/13th century. 


Plate 73. Tathagata Buddha (Ratnasambhava) and eight Bodhisattvas; early thang-kha from 
Western Tibet, 13th/14th century. 


Plate 74a. Image of Maitreya at Tabo Monastery, founded by Rin-chen bzang-poc.1000A.p. 


Plate 746. Example of early ceiling decoration, at Tabo Monastery. 


Plate 75a. The Kanaka Stupa at Sani Monastery, Ladakh. According to local tradition this is said 
to be the actual stupa founded by the Emperor Kaniska. It is not impossible that it was constructed 
as a copy of Kaniska’s famous stupa at Peshawar. See Plate 30a. Plate 75b. Example of cave 
paintings, to which no firm date can be given, in a set of neglected caves above Saspol, Ladakh. 
The scene illustrates Amitabha’s paradise. 
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Plate 76. Image of Naropa in the cave by Dzong-khul Monastery, Zangskar, where he is believed 
locally to have remained in meditation. Behind him is an image of Vajradhara, Supreme Buddha 
of the Kagyiipa Order. 


Plate 77. bDe-chen bla-brang (‘Blissful Hermitage”), Dolpo; it may be regarded as a typical 
residence of a tantric yogin, living the life of a prosperous layman, as acceptable to rNying-ma-pa 
teaching. 


Plate 78. The mandala of Samantabhadra, Supreme Buddha for rNying-ma-pas and Bonpos. 
Here we have the circle of gentle divinities according to the Bon tradition of the Bar-do 
thos-'grol (‘Release by Instruction while in the Intermediate State,” popularly referred to as the 
“Tibetan Book of the Dead’’). 


Plate 79. The mandala of Kalacakra, Tibetan thang-kha, 17th/18th century. 
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Plate 80a. The famous Tibetan yogzni, Ma-gcig (“One Mother’), who gathered a large following in 
her later years and died at the age of eighty-eight, c.1150; thang-kha painted about 1955 by the 


lama of bDe-chen bla-brang, Dolpo. Plate 80b. Collection of gtor-ma (sacrificial cakes) and 
other offerings in a village temple, Dolpo. 
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Plate 81. Aksobhya, Tibetan image of uncertain date, at the earliest 16th century. 


Plate 82. Eleven-headed Avalokitesvara (bCu-gcig-zhal), Sino-Tibetan, 18th century. 
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Plate 83. ManjuSri, Sino-Tibetan, 15th century. 


dated 1811. 
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Plate 85. Mahakala, Tibetan thang-kha, possibly 18th/19th century. 


Plate 86. Sakyamuni Buddha, surrounded by scenes from his early life; Tibetan thang-kha 
dated 1686. 


his hair as he renounces 
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Plate 87. Prince Siddhartha (the future Sakyamuni) cutting off 


the world: Tibetan thang-kha, showing the later distinctive Chinese influence, 18th/19th 


century. 


Plate 88. Sakyamuni’s final nirvana, Tibetan thang-kha, showing the later distinctive 
Chinese influence, 18th/19th century. 
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abhasvara (radiant) 101-2, 495 

Abhidharma 26, 28, 77, 80-1. 108 

abhijna (further knowledge, magical 
accomplishment or power) 163, 236, 
281 

A bhisamayalamkara 491 

abhisambodhi (perfect enlightenment) 
121, 240 

abhiseka see consecration 

A bhisekauiddhi 254-7 

Acala 156, 160, 287 

acaryabhiseka see Master Consecration 

adhisthana see empowerment 

Adibuddha 205 

Advayavajra 128n, 209n, 243-4, 246, 501 

Advayavajrasamgraha 118-19, 133-4, 
229-31, 243-4, 265n 

Afghanistan 39, 329, 343, 344, 345, 505 

aggregates see skandha 

aham (I myself) 224, 289, 290, 291-2 

Ajanta 2, 42, 186, 302-4; 14a, 146 

akarsana (coercing) 163, 216-17, 235, 
239, (fictionalization) 172 

Akagagarbha (Nam-mkha‘i snying-po) 
197, 242, 340, 362, 440 

Aksobhya 56, 57, 59, 75, 121, 132, 156, 
171, 196, 197, 203, 204, 207, 242, 
258; 16, 81 

alayavijnana 98-115 passim, 438, 517 

Alchi 485 

Alexander of Macedon 324-5, 328 

ali-kali 258, 280, 292 

Amitabha/Amitayus 55-6, 57, 61, 75, 
195, 196, 197, 322, 348, 349, 453 

Amoghasiddhi 196, 197, 204, 207, 210, 
216, 242 

Amoghavajra 361, 500 

Ananda 21, 35, 310-11, 344 

Anangavajra 182-3, 270, 283-4 

Andra 51 

animal thrones 192n, 224, 515, 317 

anuttarayoga 121, 152-175 

anuttarayoga-tantras see Supreme Yoga 
Tantras 

Arabs 327, 344, 348, 351, 354, 386, 390, 
42] 

Aramaic $29, 350 

Archaeological Survey of India 2, 10, 11], 
29 
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arhats (Worthy Ones) 13, 62, 90, 109-10, 
125, 1380, 216n, 309, 311, 312, 338, 
436; Sakyamuni as Arhat 30, 74; mis- 
translated by Tibetans 245n 

Aryadeva 33, 81, 312; see also Catuhiéa- 
taka 

Asanga 98, 102, 103, 107, 116, 126-7, 
190, 226, 445 

Afoka 9, 29, 36, 39, 42, 46, 47, 319, 329, 
365, 369, 412 

aspharana 241n, 304n 

asrava (pollution, foulness) 17, 65; 
anasrava (unpolluted) 108 

atheism 27, 33 

Aci$Sa 45, 202, 377, 476, 477, 479-84, 
498, 501, 503, 508; 72 

acman (Self) 20-2, 27, 89, 97-9, 104, 
174, 250, 278, 300 

Aurangabad Caves 314 

Avadhuti 291, 294, 296, 480 

Avalokitesvara 60-1, 70, 76, 135, 149, 
150, 151, 198, 194, 197, 242, 312, 
315, 316, 317, 322, 340, 348, 349, 
359, 869, 373, 382, 382, 416, 418, 
446, 454-5; 18, 226, 30c, 33b, 57, 
Eleven-headed 53, 82 

avarana (obscurations/obstructions) 
108-9, 114, 264 

Avici Hell 70, 187 

ayatana (senses and their spheres of 
contact) 15, 16, 22-3, 98, 99, 100, 125 

Ayodhya 319 


Bactria 47, 327, 328, 330, 332, 334, 
346-7, 390 

Bagh Caves 314 

baha/bahi (= Skr. vihara) 366, 375, 
376, 377 

bali (71b. geor-ma) 164, 165-7; 806 

Baltistan (716.sKar-mdo; anctent name 
Bolor) 351, $54, 357, 388, 392, 421, 
470 

Bamiyan 347; 43a 

Bardo See intermediate state 

Bedsa (Bedsa) 42, 313; 76 

bhaga 152n, 160, 248, 289 

Bhagavan (Lord), title of Sakyamuni 5, 
12, 30-1, 152, 180, 225; extended use 
m tantras 158, 158, 170, 177, 178. 


180, 206, 268, 272, especially of one's 
tantric teacher 259, 262, 272 

Bhairava 150, 153, 154 

Bhaisajyaguru 60, 340, 341n, 349 

Bhaja (Bhaja) 42, 313; 7a 

Bharhut 29 

Bhattacharyya, B. 4, 126-7 

Bhavavivaka (Bhavya) 97-8, 439, 457 

bhiksu (monk, 776. dge-slong, literally: 
virtuous mendicant) 125, 414 

Bhrukuti 150, 151, 193, 314 

bhur bhuvah svah 230-1, 257n 

bhumi 75, see stages 

bija (seed) 100, 101, 105-6; 
(seed-syllable) 141, 280 

bindu (drop) 132, 244, 261, 290 

Blue Annals 396, 464if. 

Bodhgaya 6, 9, 10, 45, 56, 156,.310n, 
320, 8342, 345, 447, 479, 501; Ja 

Bodhicaryavatara 68-70, 88, 288 

Bodhipathapradipa 481-3 

Bodhisattva, Sakyamuni as Bodhisattva 
7, 12, 27, 29 etc.; as celestial beings 
56-61, 191, 281, 312, 337-8, 437; as 
human beings 61-5, 74-7, 90-4, 1153. 
226, 281-3, 307, 481-3, 512-13; a 
noble career 123, 512-13; irreversible 
Bodhisattva 60, 75, 76-7 etc.; Bodhi- 
sattvas scandalized by tantric teaching 
170-2, 178; set of Sixteen Bodhisattvas 
193, 197, 210-13, 216, 316; see also 
yana 

bodhivrksa see Tree of Enlightenment 

Bodhnath see Khasti 

bodhyanga see Seven Constituents of 
Enlightenment 

Body, Speech and Mind 120, 121, 129, 
132, 152, 155, 170, 171, 178, 189, 
206, 207, 208, 241, 276, 277, 286, 
with Wisdom as fourth 250n, 263-4 

Bolor 354, 357, 388 

Bon/Bonpo 388-93, 399-407, 408, 412, 
426, 427-8, 453, 461, 465, 469, 470, 
473-4, 485, 490, 498, 500, 503, 514: 
see also chos in Tibetan Index 

Brahma 20, 30, 55, 59, 60, 74, 129, 135, 
142, 189, 293 

brahman 20, 128 

brahmavihara (pure abodes) 93, 154, 
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249, 281 

brahmi 332, 334. 350; ¢/b 

Briggs. G. W. 170, 284, 296 

Buddha, his preeminence 7-8, 29ff., 
34n, 52-4, 78-9; utter transcendence 
71; his absolute silence 83-4; as one in 
a series 8-9, 43, 48; special character- 
istics 32, 51, 151, 283, 303: see also 
Buddhahood as fivefold. omniscience, 
Previous Buddhas, Sakyamuni etc. 

Buddha Bodies 36-7, 115-6, 221, 250-1, 
283, 298, 437 

Buddha Fields (Pure Lands) 60, 65. 
72-5, 78, 338 

Buddha Goddesses 151, 206, 208-9, 211, 
212, 216, 229, 367 

Buddha Image 47-52, 185-6, 314, 315, 
316-20, 349, 414; 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16 

Buddhas of the Three Times 50 

Buddhacarita 6n, 68-70, 88 

Buddhaguhya 446-50, 454, 455, 456 

Buddhahood, as experienced 128, 13), 
179, 189, 206-7, 220-38, 244; see also 
enlightenment, fourth, mahasukha, 
nirvana, self-identification 

Buddhahood as fivefold 32. 52, 133, 149, 
178, 176, 178, 195-7, 206, 207-13, 
242, 278, 286, 287, 317-9, 367-8, 398; 
33a, 34, 62; see Wisdom as fivefold 

Buddhahood as sixfold 254-6, 204-5, 229 

Bungamati 373, 417, 418n 


Ca-bahi 365-6; 55a, 556 

cakra (whecl) see Nerve-centres, Wheel 
of the Dharma, Wheel of Existence 

Cakrasamvara 153, 154-5, 377, 478, 484 

cakravartin 57, 79-80, 198, 234, 266; see 
also mahapurusa 

Candali 158, 209, 291-4, 495 

Candamaharosana 12), 153, 287, $377 

Candrakirci 8), 84, 85-6, 89-90 

cankrama (promenade) 320 

canonical/noncanonical 6, 25-6, 92-3, 
102-3, 248, 275-6; general definition 
147; Tibetan criterion 188, 475; see 
also Tibetan Canon 

Caryagiti see songs 

Catuhsataka 85-6, 90-1 

Central Asia 44, 46, 55, 60, 186, 204, 
400-1, 418, 421), 445, 451-3, 461, 463, 
467, 487; see also Takla Makan, Silk 
Route 

Central Tibet (dBus-gTsang pronounced 
U-tsang) 464, 470, 505 

Ceylon (Sri Lanka) 26, 39, 45, 51, 64, 
309, 360, 361 

Ch'ang-an 323, 325, 346, 35), 358, 360, 
421, 436 

China, importation of Indian Buddhism 
44, 55, 56, 203, 204, $23, 345-6, 
360-2; translations 103, 183-4, 444-5; 
special forms of Chinese Buddhism 
282, 358, 488, 516, 518-9; power or its 
lack in Central Asia 824-5, 350-8, 385, 
408, 421; cultural influence westward 
348, 349, 359, 363, 371, $73, 374, 
387, 389, 400, 402, 415, 427, 429, 
430, 483-5, 456, 457, 467 

Chinese scholars 45, 51, 63-4, 426-46 
passim; see Fa-ch'eng, Fa-hsien, 
Hsiian-tsang, I-tsing, Mahayana 
Hva-shang, T’an-K'uang 


Chin-ch'eng 353, 357, 381n, 418, 419 

Christianity, contrasted with Buddhism 
32-5. 36, 41n, 68n. 92, 109, 130-1, 
151, 166n, 174, 214, 222, 400n, 511. 
518, 519-26; Nestorians 324, 329-30; 
see also Jesus Christ 

citta (= power of thought, viz., mind, as 
distinct from caitta, thoughts) 97, 99, 
104, 107, 294-5; see three modes of 
thought 

cittamatra 97; see Mind Only 

clear light 241n; see prabhasvara 

conditions of rebirth 15; unfavourable 
ones 74 

consciousness see vijriana and thought 

consciousness only/pure consciousness 
see vijnhanamatra 

consecrations 120-1, 132, 213, 219, 
226-7, 228-30, 240-2, 270-1; higher 
ones 245-7, 249, 252-4, 299, 482-3; 
Newar usage 377-8; see also empower- 
ment (adhisthana) 

cosmos, conceptions of 8-9, 15, 53-5, 56, 
75, 100, 101, 138, 196, 278, 280, 
320-1, 473, 521 

councils, Indian 45-6; in Tibet 426, 427, 
433-6, 476 


daka/dakini 158, 158-60, 167-70, 18), 

"500; 28 

Dakinivajrapanjara 263, 506 

Dalai Lama 68n, 382, 472n, 515 

Dawa Samdup (Kazi) 155n, 286n 

delusion (moha) 15, 22, 66, 126; 
examples of human delusion 89-90, 
96-7, 100, 105-6, 341; see also Evils 

Demié€ville, Paul 385n, 395n, 410n, 
432n, 435n, 436n, 438n, 445n 

Desideri, Ippolito 4, 9 

desire (trsna) 15, 18, 66, 86; see also 
passion 

dharani 122, 141, 191, 218 

dharma (religion or doctrine), specific 
references 36-7, 39, 46, 61, 76, 123-4, 
136, 170, 171, 177, 204, 412, 437; see 
chos in Tibetan Index 

dharma (elemental particle) 23-8, 34-5, 
57, 74-5, 80-4, 94-6, 104-6, 126, 177, 
200, 310; Buddha-dharmas 35, 77-8, 
79, 83-4, 114, 115 

dharmadhatu (Dharma-Sphere) 104, 
107, 116, 125, 126, 154, 284, 295 

Dharmagupta 323 

dharmakaya (Dharma-Body/Absolute 
Body) 36-7, 108, 115-6, 496; see 
Buddha Bodies 

dharmata  (dharma-nature/elemental 
essence/true elemental state) 89, 96, 
126, 133, 171 

Dharmodgata 60 

dhatu (sphere or realm), sense-sphere see 
ayatana; Buddha-sphere 113, see also 
dharmadhatu; the three dhatu see 
world threefold 

Dipankara 50, 52, 74,316, 317; 71 

docetism 34-5 

Dombi (Dombini) 158-9, 209, 291, 293 

Dombhipa/Dombi-Heruka 480, 49) 

door-guardians 210, 211, 212, 216, 217, 
222-3 

Drdhamati 65, 71, 78 

dualism 13-4; see also non-duality 


Dundubhigvara 196, 197n 
Durga 151n, 153, 16) 


earth witness posture 18, 52, 56, 156; /6, 
52; see also hand-gestures’ 

eightfold path 19 

elements (mahabhuta) four or five 22, 
201, 243; manifest as Bodhisattvas 
206, 208 

elephant, as symbol of delusion 62, 154; 
as Buddha-vehicle see animal thrones 

Ellora 315 

empowerment (adhisthana) 132, 146, 
165, 205, 217, 218, 219, 241-2, 277, 
284; often translatable as consecra- 
tion, ¢.g. 332, bul since tt represents a 
form of blessing (Tibetan equtvalent 
byin-gyis-briabs-pa = pervaded by 
grace), thts term should be d1s- 
tingutshed from abhiseka; see con- 
secrations 

enigmatic language (sandhabhasa) 158, 
161, 169, 186, 187, 269, 272, 276, 
290, 291 

enlightenment (bodhi) as a threefold 
knowledge 6, 12-17, 236, 523-4; in 
Mahayana terms 75-6, 84, 95-6, 104, 
107, 123; in tantric cerms 126, 130, 
136, 17), 218, 256, 260, 272, 284, 
398; Sakyamuni's enlightenment in 
tantric terms 120-1, 240-2, 303; dif- 
ference if any between such forms of 
enlightenment 129n, 236, 246, 252 

evam 248, 252, 289-90 

evils, three 15, 18, 126, 129, 189, 190. 
195, 495; five 160, 188, 287, 280, 398, 
446 


Fa-ch’eng 445 

faculties, dull, medium or keen 110, 
118-9, 190, 232, 481, 483 

Fa-hsien 311, $27, 331, 332, 339, 342, 
346, 347 

faith 151n, 164. 243, 389, 525 

families (kula) 185, 170-2, 184, 189-98, 
203, 204, 233, 236-7, 267-8, 276, 280: 
family-protectors, three 195, 383; 336 

Ferghana 327, 328, 347, 348 

flesh, sacrificial 161-3, 165-6, 187, 474 

fold see gotra 

four attitudes (smiling etc.) 235n, 249, 
252, 253 

Four Brothers 373, 417-8 

four formless attainments (arupyasama- 
patti) 281; see Edgerton, Buddhist 
Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 104. 

Four Noble Truths 19, 87, 248, 249 

four states of meditation 281; see Har 
Dayal p. 230 

fourfold sets, various 247-9 

fourth (consecration) 244-7, 249-50. 
285, 294-8, 300 

Fundamental Ordinance of ManyjuSri see 
ManjuSrimulakalpa 


Gandhara 39, 45, 46, 47-52 passim, 55, 
$27, 328, 334, 347, 352, 418, 420; 9. 
11, 12, 13, 15 

gandharva 135 

Ganges Valley 1. 9, 33, 44, 48, 50, 286, 
327, 331, 518 

garuda 317n 


Gautama/Gotama see Sakyamuni 

Gayadhara 491 

Gem- Action Family 197-8 

Genghiz Khan 825, 328, 428 

Gilgit 327, 331, 334, 354, 388, 392, 400, 
410, 421, 464, 470 

gnosticism 13 

goddesses 150, 165, 193, 206-7, 209, 
248, 254; see also Buddha Goddesses, 
dakini. yogini 

goddesses of the offerings 210, 216 

Gorakhnath 125n, 294, 375 

Gorkha 44n, 364, 370, 378 

gotra (= fold) 66, 67, 79, 110-11, 274; 
(=  buddhagarbha or tathagata- 
garbha q.v.) 111-14, 190, 191 

grahaka/grahya (subject/object) 99, 
107, 286, 459 

Greek/Greeks 47, 54, 328; see also 
Hellenistic influence 

Guenther, H. 20, 21, 94, 1738, 245n, 292 

guhyabhiseka see Secret Consecration 

Guhyasamaja 121n, 129, 132-3, 135, 
158n, 170-2, 177-8, 183-7 passem, 
204, 206-8, 273-5, 286, 463, 475, 478, 
484, 506 

Guptas 50, 51, 52, 55, 331, $62, 363. 
369-70, 371; Gupta script 387 

guru, devotion toward 147, 170, 175, 
176-80, 181, 218-9, 226, 246, 254, 
258-60, 262, 263, 270-1, 449, 486, 522 


hand-gestures 18, 52, 318-9; see also 
earth witness posture, mudra 

Hariel 150, 317; 2/a 

Harsha 331, 362, 371, 416 

hell 15, 70, 187, 340; see also un- 
regenerate 

Hellenistic influence 48-9, 326, 329, 
343.4 

Heruka 121, 153, 286, 315, 377; see also 
Cakrasamvara 

Hevajra 121, 153, 156, 158, 248, 280, 
$77, 479, 484; He Vajra 156, 216; 26 

Hevajra Tantra 125-6, 129, 158, 160-1, 
167-70, 173, 180-1, 200, 204, 235n, 
248-62, 289, 291-2, 295-6, 297n, 
299-300, 322, 491, 506 

Hevajrasekaprakriyé 254n-258n 

Hinayana 26, 61, 64, 80-1, 92, 109-11, 
305, 308, 309, 319, 331, 347, 405, 
407, 448, 487, 509; see also Sravaka- 
(yana) 

Hindu, in its wider meaning 20, 375-6 

Hinduism 35, 36, 44, 47, 86n, 117-8, 
306, 370, 391, 517; its influence on 
Buddhism 123-4, 128-9, 182, 140-1, 
149-50, 157, 250, 251, 264, 293-4, 
297-9; see also Indian influence on 
Tibet 

Hindu Kush 327, 331, 332, 343 

Hirapur 167-8 

history, of Sakyamuni 5-6; . of the 
Buddhist order 39-48; Northwest 
India and Central Asia 324-382; 
Tibetan power in Central Asia 350ff.; 
Nepal 362ff.; pre-Buddhist Tibet 
S81ff.; paucity of materials 416; ten- 
dentious nature of some Tibetan 
accounts 426-8; see also China, India 

homa 164, 225, 238-40, 274, 454, 483 

hrdaya (quintessence) 138, 139, 141-2 

Hsi-hsia Kingdom 361, 46} 


Hsiung-nu 325, 326, 345 

Hstian-tsang 2, 10, 161-2, 184-5, 306, 
308-22 passim, 331-49 passim, 360-1, 
$70, 388, 436, 445, 457 

Huns 48, 50, 321. 328, 329, 331, 334, 
346, 362 

hva-shang 362 

hva-shang Mahayana 433-6 


icchantika (literally: wilful) 91n, 110-11 

iconography 315-20, 312-23 passim, 
343-5, 346-50, 361-2, 485; see also 
Buddha image, tantric imagery 

ignorance (avidya. ajnana) 14, 15, 16, 
66, 78, 96, 123, 125, 172; as purified 
by Wisdom 172; see also evils 

India chs, I-I1V.1 passim, 326-30, 362, 
371, 379, 385, 518; Indian influence 
on Tibet 374, 389, 401, 415-6, 427, 
429-30, 432-4, 451-60, 464, 467, 469, 
472, 487 

Indian Buddhist sites 1-2, 9-12, 19, 29, 
45, 50, 185, 311-23 passim 

Indra 38, 60, 131, 135, 142, 28) 

Indrabhati 152-3n, 182n, 241n 

initiation (= agama) 144; (= prave$a) 
213-5 

Innate (sahaja) 179, 245-6, 251, 285, 
289, 290 

intermediate state (Bardo) 16, 296, 405, 
453-4, 492 

irreversible bodhisattva see Bodhisattva 

irreversible consecration 256 

Islam 324, 328, 335, 420, 505, 517; see 
also Moslems 

istadevata (svadevata) 157, 189n, 200, 
275, 280, 295 

I-tsing 9, 64, 305-9, 321 


Jains 46 

jar (kalaSa) 219, 223ff., 253, 254, 262, 
263, 274 

Japan 44, 345; reactions to the tantras 
117, 152 

jataka (stories of previous births) 7, 30, 
50, 149, 311, 336-7, 521-2, 523-4; see 
also rebirth 

Jesus Christ 6-9 passim, 13, 33, 34, 43, 
68n, 523; see also Christianity 

Jetavana 40 

Jina, title of Sakyamuni 31; = Vardha- 
mana 41; as title of tae Five Buddhas 
see Buddhahood as fivefold 

Jinamitra 442, 450 

jana 143n, 153n; see wisdom as fivefold 

jhanasattva 131, 222, 265 

Jnanasiddhi 182 

Jnanasri 476 

Jiianendra’ (gSal-snang of sBa) 396, 
429-30, 431, 482, 442 

joys, four 128, 161, 245-6, 248, 252-3, 
259, 261, 264-6, 281, 287 


Ka-dam-pa 404, 485-6, 488, 493, 495, 
503, 507-8, 513 

Ka-gyii-pa 480, 486, 488, 492-3, 497 

Kalacakra 205, 250n, 262, 463, 500, 506 

kalaSa see jar 

kalpa with sense of ‘ritual ordinance’ 149 

kalyanamitra 177, 411, 413, 414, 496, 
502 

Kamalafila 282-3, 431-3, 481 

Kanakamuni 10n, 320 
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Kanha 158, 209n, 290n, 296, 480, 506 

Kanheri 42, 314; 86 

Kaniska 46, 47, 326 

Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 50, 362, 416 

Kapilavastu 6, 7, 320 

Karakorums 327, 338, 343, 470 

Karandavyuhasutra 70n, 369, 454 

Kara-shahr 332, 343, 347, 348 

Karchung (sKar-cung) 412, 418 

Karma-pa 424, 488, 490, 499, 515, 516n 

Kashgar 347, 348, 351, 352, 353, 388 

Karla (Karla) 2, 42, 313, 316 

karma 16-17, 25, 101, 200, 302, 341; see 
also rebirth 

Karunapundarika 122 

Kashmir 48, 50, 334, 338, 343, 360, 367, 
478, 505 

Kasia (KuSinagara) 6, 29, 35; 2a, 47 

K asyapa (Arhat) 193, 342, 344; 46a 

Kagvapa (Previous Buddha) 312, 342, 
366 

Kdsyapaparivartasutra 89, 111 

Kharakhoto 343, 361; 53, 53, 54 

kharosthi (script) 329-335, 343; 4/a 

Khasti (Bodnath) 365, 366; 56 

khatvanga 154 

Khotan 9, 327, 331-43, 345, 350, 351-3, 
359-60, 365, 367, 388, 451, see also 
Li-yul 

kleSa (passions, afflictions, emotional 
disturbance) 64, 67, 96, 108, 109, 111, 
114, 125, 126, 449; four klesa 105 

Knowledge of wisdom (consecration) 
243, 247, 258-9, 261, 290, 482, 483 

Krakuchanda 319 

kriya-carya-tantras 191, 228, 232-5, 258, 
278, 503 

Ksitigarbha 340 

Kubera 135 

Kucha 328, 332-48 passim, 351, 359, 
362, 388, 463 

Kukkuripa 493 

Kukkutapada 342 

kula 190-1. see families 

Kundalini 293-4 

Kumarajiva 346, 347, 435n 

Kun-lun 325, 327, 388 

kuSa-grass 120, 226. 239; 46 

Kushanas 46-9 passim, 55, 326-32, 335, 
338, 343-4, 345, 390; 40, 44a 

KuSinagara see Kasia 

Kvzerne, P. 243n, 247n, 265n, 286n 


Ladakh 327, 331, 392, 470, 471 

Lalana 291, 294, 296 

Lalitavistara 6n, 300, 303 

Lankavuatarasutra 101, 103, 110-11, 116 

layfolk 62-3, 124, 125, 127, 214-5, 306, 
323, 375-8 

Lhasa (ra-sa) 381, 409, 410, 412 

Licchavi 312, 362-3, 366, 368 

life-force (jlva) 24, 300° 

light (under four aspects) 295, 297, 
300-3; see also prabhasvara 

linga 2, 160 

liquor, sacrifictal 163-4 

Li-yul (= Khotan) 333, 336, 351, 352, 
374, 385, 417: (= Nepal) 366, 417 

Locana 150, 151, 198, 273, 291-2; sce 
also Buddha Goddesses 

Lokesvara 61; see AvalokiteSvara 

Lokesvararaja 242 

Lokottaravadins 35, $09, 347 
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Lone Buddha see Pratyekabuddha 

Lotus family 191 ff.,197, 194, 236 

Lotus and Vajra 125, 295, 297, 299, 302; 
lotus = vagina 259 


Madhvamaka Madhyamika 64, 71-2, 
81ff..439 - 

Magadha 40, 307 

magic !116n, 130-1, 143, 173. 239-40; see 
powers, siddhi 

Mahabhijnajnabhibhu 52, 57 

Mahakala 150, 317, 501; 2/6, 85 

Mahamayuri 315 

mahamudra 257, 263, 265-8 passim, 
291, 492, 497: see also mudra 

mahapurusa 32, 51, 135, 234 

Mahasamghikas 34, 62, 122, 305, 307, 
309. 339, 347. see also Sects and 
Schools 

mahasiddha see siddha 

mahasukha (Great Bliss) 130. 160, 169, 
179, 251, 257, 260, 284. 285 

Mahavairocana 132, 136; 34: see also 
Vairocana 

Mahavatrocanasutra 152, 196 

Mahavastu 6n, 308 

Mahdvyutpatts 441, 444, 449n, 456 

Mahayana 26-116 passim, 124, 129-30, 
170, 186-7, 189, 190, 214-5, 288, 285, 
483; as representing little essential 
advance on Hinayana 93-4, 305-15 
passim, $22, 347 

Mahayana (Hva-shang) 433-6, 456, 457 

Mahayana sutras 19, 56, 62-3. 68, 77, 
102-38, 122, 147-52, 315-19, 451, 487 

Mahayanasutralamkara 107, 126-8 

Mahayoga 186, 463 

Mahe$vara see Siva 

Maitreya 50, 59, 102, 107, 126, 162, 
$12, 314, 315, 317, $20, 339-40, 342, 
348, 349; 12, 40, 74a 

Maitrpa 266n, 493, 500 

Mamaki 151, 193, 273; see also Buddha 
Goddesses 

Manadeva 363 

Manchus 346 

mandala, definition 198-202; 222-3, 
280-1, 317; 34, 35, 37, 74, 79: see also 
Vajradhatumandala 

Mani/Manicheism 324, 328, 329, 344, 
345, 350. 358, 400n 

Manjughosa/Manijusr{ 59, 66, 76, 109n, 
149, 192, 194, 197, 225-7 passim, 
312-7 passim, 340, 349, 367, 383, 
438n; 17, 306, 33b, 83 

ManjuSrl (A-ra, A-ro) 447 

Manyusrimilakalpa 59n, 135, 148. 149, 
191-5, 197, 225-8 

manomaya (mind-made) 115, 121; see 
Buddha Bodies 

mantra 119-20, 122, 131n. 136-40, 141, 
148, 175, 222, 241-2. 454 

Mantranaya 118, 122, 433 

Mantrayana 129, 134, 279 

manuscripts, Buddhist Sanskrit 3, 186. 
270n, 317, 350. 379, 501; 47; Central 
Asian 332, 334, 336, 348-9, 350, 359; 
Chinese 350; Tibetan 350, 386; 646 

Mara 8, 14, 18-19, 3). 55, 56, 62, 65-6. 
121, 155, 303, 340; 3, 4a, 56 

Master Consecration 227, 229-32, 243, 
246, 253-7, 261. 262-3, 482. 483: 
usage in Nepal 377-8 


Mathura 47-9, 51, 58, 312, 315. 327; 10 

Matsyendranath 294n, 373-4 

Maudgalyayana 35, 312 

Mayajala 460 

medicine 404; wrongly applied 86, 91 

Megha (Sumegha) 50, 59, 74, 317, 320 

Meru (Kailasa) central mountain 75, 
120, 121, 242, 293, 471, 521 

Middle Way 13, 19, 81-2, 89 

Milindapanha 54-5, 58 

Mind Only 64, 89, 94ff.,123, 125-6, 278. 
$07, 310, 341, 398, 434, 436, 438-9, 
456, 457, 489, 517 

miraculous powers see abhijna, powers, 
siddhi 

moments, four 248, 252-3, 266 

monastic life 39-43, 51, 62-5, 68, 77, 
Ll1, 124, 166, 183, 214, 305-15, 
322-3, 370, 510; in Nepal 375-8; in 
Tibet 389, 404, 420, 463, 470, 472, 
477, 483, 4B5ff., 512-14; sze also Sects 
and Schools, Vinaya 

Mongols 44, 345, 358, 428, 429; Mongol 
(Yuan) dynasty 343, 346, 515 

moon 140, 155, 200, 241, 263, 280. 
291-2, 293-4, 302: see also sun and 
moon 

morality 18, 25, 67, 73-4, 90, 412; set 
rules 76, 175, 281, 411, 446 

Morality, concentration and wisdom 
(Stla-samadhi-prajna) 38, 87, 123, 145 

Moslems 117, 328, 335, 344, 379, 428, 
509 

mudra, hand-gesture 122, 138-40, 
216-19, 222; symbol 230, 280; femi- 
nine partner (Symbol) 142-3, 182, 
188, 257, 261-2, 270-1; = mantra 
142; set of four 249, 252, 265-9; see 
also mahamudra 

Miulamadhyamakakartha 81-3, 86-9 

Mala-Sarvastivadins 35, 40. 46. 306, 
431, 443. 486 

mystic heat 292-3; see Candali 

mythological concepts 7, 11. 32, 48, 
31n, 278 


Nagarjuna 71, 81ff., 123. 288, 311, 438. 
442, 457 

Nagarjuna Mahasiddha 285, 286n 

Nairatmya 158, 169, 209, 258 

Nalanda 185, 313, 315, 321-2, 323 

Nan-chao (‘Jang) 354, 365 

Narayana see Visnu 

Nerendradeva 371 -4 

Naropa 68n, 262, 480, 490, 493, 497: 76 

Nasik 2, 42, 313, 315, 385n; 8a 

nectars, five 160-1, 163n, 182, 259, 274 

neophyte 174-5; see alsu guru 

Nepal 3. 5, 44, 50, 51, 185, 186, 214, 
$23, 327, 362-80, 385, 389, 395, 416, 
417-8, 429, 464, 467, 487. 490. 500. 
505, 510 

nerve-centres 170, 205, 248, 
262-4, 291-4 

Newars 364, 368, 374, 376, 378 

neyartha/nitartha 94 

Nga-risee Western Tibet 

Niguma 499, 500-1 

nihilism 81, 87. 91 

nine modes or qualities 155, 293 

nirvana 13-14, 23, 71, 77, 78. 81. 83, 85. 
90, 95-6, 113, 114 154, 284; see also 
enlightenment 


251-2, 


non-duality 77, 83, 104-5, 107. 112, 222, 
244, 245, 284 
non-self 19-22, 89 


Odantapuri 45, 321, 43) 

om manipadme ham 195, 454 

omniscience 33, 114, 249, 252, 297, 300, 
303, 437, 522-6 

omniscient (sarvavid) 137, 196, 197, 
203, 271; set of thirty-seven divinities 
216, 223, 224 

Padmasambhava 183, 366, 397, 398, 
406, 430, 455; 65, 72 

Padma thang-yig 119n, 402-3, 427 

Padmapani 60: see Avalokitesvara 

pagoda 345, 374 

Pala (Indian dynasty) 3, 320, 379 

Pali (Buddhist Canon) 4, 44, 522 

Pali quotations, 14, 16-17, 18, 21-2, 
30-1, 7)n 

Pali Text Society 4, 520 

Pamirs 47, 324, 325, $27, $30, 338, 343, 
356, 390 

Pancakrama 285-6, 294-303 

Pancagikha 59, 367 


pancatathagata seve Buddhahood as 


fivefold 
Pandaravasini 150-1, 273: see also 
Buddha Goddesses 


pantheism 220, 221-2 

paradise, as realm of the gods 14-15, 75; 
as Buddha Fields q.v. 

Paramdditantra 478 

paramartha (absolute) 96, 341; see 
Truth 

paramita 38; see Perfections 

paramitanaya 118, 279, 433 

paratantra (relative) 88n, 95, 100. 101, 
104-5; see also three modes of thought 

parikalpita (imagined) 95; see three 
modes of thought 

parinirvana (Final Decease) 6, 10, 29: 
136, 146, 47a, 88 

parinispanna (perfected) 95, 294, 298; 
see three modes of thought 

passion (raga) 15, 69, 125-6, 160, 170, 
172, 246n, 267n, 299, 302; see evils, 
families 

Pataliputra 45, 46, 50, 362 

Patan 365, 369 

Perfection of Wisdom (general refer- 
ences; for texts see Prajnaparamita) 
26. 28, 38, 56, 63, 85, 91-3, 115, 120, 
123, 132, 177, 244, 281-3, 315-16, 
476, 490 

Perfections (six or ten) 67, 75, 90, 91, 
92-3, 94, 155, 246, 411; as goddesses 
193 

Persia’ Persian 47, 325, 328, 329, 331. 
332, 344 

perverse teachings 66-7, 129. 170-6, 260. 
267-8, 275 

pilgrimage sites 3)Off., 378; see Indian 
Buddhist sites, pitha 

Piprawa 36 

pitha 164. 165, 167-70, 296 

Potala 38] 


powcrs, mundane and supramundane 


115, 119-20, 122-3, 124, 130-1, 143, 
148, 163, 235-40; see also siddhi 
prabhasvara (radiant) 94, 241, 249, 
294-5, 303 
prajna (wisdom) 38, 67. 90, 143, 152n, 


224, 281; = feminine partner 132n, 
169, 182, 244, 258-61, 263, 287, 299 
prajnatantra (= yogini-tantra) 462, 475 
prajnajnanabhiseka see Knowledge of 

Wisdom Consecration 
Prajnaparamita (goddess) 150, 193 
Prajnapdramita (literature) 38, 59-60, 

62-3, 70-1, 74-5. 76-7, 84-5, 92-3, 134, 

281-2, 336, 337, 338; see also Per- 

fection of Wisdom 
Prajnasri 254 
Prajnopayaviniscayasiddht 181-2, 270-2, 

284 
prakrit (prakrt) 329, $30, 332, 334 
prakrti (natural state) 114, 244, 245, 

296, 297-302 
Prasangika 4389, 517 
Pratimoksa 34-40 
pratityasamutpada see twelvefold causal 

nexus 
pratyekabuddha 12, 61-2, 65, 72, 75, 
109, 185, 193, 225-8 passim, 282, 
405, 407; see also yana 
Prayaga (Allahabad) 362 
previous Buddhas 8-9, 10n, 30, 40n, 55, 
316, 319-20, 339-40, 342, 349 
previous lives (jataka) 7, 12, 30, 50, 149, 
$11, 336-7, 521-2, 523-4; see also 
rebirth 

Process of emanation/realization (ut- 
pattisampannakrama) 202, 206, 290n, 

295, 296, 491-2, 495; see also self- 

identification 
pudgala 24, 300, 516 
Pukkasi 158, 209, 293 
Punyodaya 360-1 
Purang (sPu-hrang) 417, 471, 473 
pure lands see Buddha Fields 
Pure Land (Ch'ing-t’u) Sect 453 
purification 125, 207n, 253, 268 
purusa 299, 300 


qualities and actions (of a Buddha) 114 

quiddity (tattva) 90, 113, 129, 133, 200. 
280, 285, 303 

quintessence see hrdaya 


radiance see abhasvara, prabhasvara 

Rajagrha 10, 40, 45 

Rasana 291, 294, 296 

Ratnagotravibhaga 112-14, 125 

Rastrapalapariprccha 77 

Ratnagiri 313, 315; 16, 21, 22 

Ratnaketu 59n, 195, 196, 207 

Ratnamala 209n, 247n. 290n, 296, 506 

Ratnasambhava 196, 197, 204, 210, 21), 
212, 216, 242 

rebirth 7, 9, 12, 14-18, 24, 27, 90, 106, 
123, 410, 411, 412, 452-4; see also six 
spheres of rebirth 

Red Faces 35], 353, 359, 387, 411, 418-9 

refugee monks 353, 353-4, 419-20 

reincarnation (‘grong-'jug) 498-9, 513; 
see also soul transference 

relative truth, as translation for samvrui 
see truth; = paratantra q.v.; as trans- 
lation for Sanya 220 

relics 29, 35-8, 119, 311-12, 513 

Reting (Rva-sgreng) 481, 485, 488 

reversal 108, 114, 125-8, 154 

Richardson, Hugh 5, 381n-385n, 395n, 
408n-424n 

Rin-chen bzang-po 187, 202. 271, 286n, 


466, 476, 477-9, 480, 484, 508; 7/ 

rites, four 164-5, 236, 238-9, 482 

ritual 130. 164-5, 279, 400n, 452, 456, 
566. 469, 485; Tibetan pre-Buddhist 
357-8, 401, 408-9, 411, 510, 512, 514; 
see also consecrations 

rupa-kaya see Buddha Bodies 


sacrificial items 161-7 passim, 182, 187, 
274; see also bali, nectars 

Saddharmapundarika 52-8, 57, 60, 61, 
65, 71n, 78-9, 110, 135, 336, 349 

sadhana } 30 

sahaja see Innate 

sahaloka (a name for our world, trans. 
lated in Tibetan as mi-mjed, insuffer- 
able) 72, 73 

Saivite (shaivite) 142n, 158, 156, 157, 
370, 378 

Sakti 132, 205n, 244, 299 

Sakyamuni, biography 5-11, 30, 48, 
49-50, 320, 341, 348, 349; as founder 
of monastic rule 305, 306-7; his birth 
32, 44n; his life-span 31, 38, 78; his 
supramundane nature 30-4, 309-10. 
364-5; his silence 83-4; his image 55, 
313-4, 317, 319, 323, see also Buddha 
Image; as Bodhisattva 7, 25, 29-30, 
79. 84; in Mahayana tradition 73-5, 
123, 465, 484; his enlightenment in 
tantric terms 119-21, 240-2, 300, 303; 
tantric ritual 193, 194, 196, 225-8, 
242, 256, 295; his begging bow] 31); 
his visit to Khotan 333-4; replaced by 
gShen-rab 391; 13, 16, 35, 44a, 47, 
86, 87, 88; see also jataka, qualities 
and actions, undetermined questions 

Sa-skya 488, 491 

Sa-skya-pa 396, 428, 486, 488, 492, 493, 
515 

samadhi (composure, concentration) 38, 
52, 65, 120, 136, 171n, 178 

Samantabhadra, as Bodhisattva 76, 140, 
197, 340, 349; as Buddha Supreme 
206, 221, 240, 241, 242n, 256, 284, 
$98; tantric identifications 241-2; 31c, 
78 

Samatata $18; 30c 

samaya 129, 132, 1338, 137, 138, 145, 
165-6, 171-2, 175, 216, 220, 223, 230, 
242, 243, 257, 267-8; = mantra 142: 
as Bodhisattva 206, 207 

samayasattva 131, 146, 222, 265 

Sambara 153, 237, 314; 24; see Cakra- 
samvara 

sambhara see stocks of merit 

Samghavardhana (Arhat) 351, 352 

samgrahavastu 74 

Sammitiya 248, 305, 307 

samskara 15, 16, 96, 110, 297; see also 
skandha 

samsara 13-16, 23-5, 77, 83, 95-6, 101, 
113-4, 154 and passtm 

samskrta/asamskrta (conditioned/un- 
conditioned or contingent/uncontin- 
gent) 23, 35, 84, 96, 97, 104, 110 

samvara 153; see vows 

Samvarodayatantra 163-5, 170n, 296n 

samvrti (relative or spurious) 88; see 
truth 

Sanci 2, 29-30, 35, 316; 26. 5,6 

sandhabhasa see enigmatic language 
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Sandhinirmocanusutra 94, 101, WWon, 
110 

Sankasya 10 

Sankhya 245, 297-8 

Sankusumitaragendra 195, 196 

santana 16, 25, 104, 516 

Santaraksita 366, 421. 430, 431, 4582, 

440, 442 

Santibhadra 490 

Santideva 68, 88, 89, 288 

Santipa 490, 491 

Sarasvati 314 

Sariputra 35, 59, 61, 72, 74, 84, 312 

Sarnath see Varanasi 

Saroha 180, 289 

Sarvadurgalipasisodhanatantra 59n, 
103n, 150, 152, 175, 183, 196, 223, 
266, 454, 480 

Sarvarthasiddhi ( = Siddhartha) 240-1 

Sarvastivadins 28, 46, 57, 62. 80, 8), 
305, 307, 310, 339, 347, 349; see also 
Sects and Schools 

Sarvatathagata Family 197, 198 

Sarvatathagatataltvasamgraha 120-1, 
136-40, 141-2, 152, 175-6, i80, 187, 
197-8, 215-20, 266-9, 295, 478 

Sarvavid see Omniscient 

sastra 80, 102 

Sautrantikas 80-1, 250, 439 

Savari 158, 179, 209, 293 

Secret Consecration 243, 246-7, 258, 
261, 290, 482, 483 

Sects and Schools 26, 34-5, 39-42, 46, 
80-1. 83, 97, 99, 102, 104, 109, 248, 
249-50, 305-11, 322, 439, 461-3, 516; 
emergence in Tibet 485-7, 515-6; see, 
also tantras various classifications 

seed see bija; = seed-syllable or quin- 
tessence see hrdaya 

seka 229; see consecrations 

SchoddeSsatika 205, 250n, 262n 

self-consecration 271 

self-experiencing (svasamvedya) 125, 
200, 438 

self-identification (with a chosen 
divinity) 180, 184, 200. 235, 237, 
240-2, 260, 435 

self-sacrifice 68-70, 468 

sense- Organs see ayatana 

Se-rib 372 

seven constituents (or factors) of en- 
lightenment (bodhyanga) 244, 246, 
281; see Har Dayal 149-55 

seven-timer 161 

sexual symbolism 132, 167, 290 

sexual union 66, 86, 12), 127, 128, 160; 
see Knowledge of Wisdom, Secret 
Consecration 

Shan-shan 324n, 327, 330, 331. 334-5, 
345 

siddha (mahasiddha) 130, 135, 156-7, 
18)-3, 279, 373-4, 401, 480, 496; 23 

siddhi (fulfillment, perfection, power, 
success) 130, 131, 136, 143, 145, 171, 
174, 179, 200, 247, 267, 268, 274; see 
also powers 


‘Silk Route 325, 330, 359. 386: southern 


route 327; northern route 343-5, 348, 
856; see also Takla Makan 

Siva 5, 61, 129, 132, 135, 136, 140, 142, 
158, 156, 189, 293, 299, 300, 473 

six spheres of rebirth 14-15, 101; 3 

skandha 16, 19, 21, 22, 99, 100, 105, 
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125. 133, 169, 201, 243, 249, 458, 517 
smile, gaze etc. see four attitudes 
Sogdian/Sogdiana 327, 328, 330, 347, 

348, 350, 390 
solitary Buddha see pratyekabuddha 
songs, tantric 156, 158-9, 168-9, 179-80, 

293 
soul 20, 27; soul-transference 139, «see 

reincarnation; see also atman, non:self 
Southeast Asia 5, 26, 44,119, 517 
spell 141-3; see hrdaya, mantra, mudra, 

samaya, vidya 
Spiti 471 
Sravaka (early disciples) 59, 61-2, 65, 

72-6 passim, 90-1, 93, 104, 108-11, 

115, 226-9 passim, 282, 307, 405, 

407, 411, 481, 487, 509; see also yana, 

Hinayana 
Sravasti 40 
Srighosa 366, 430, 432, 450 
stages (bhumi) of a Bodhisattva 75, 

170n; of an Arhat 249 
Stcherbatsky 26-7, 98-9 
Sthaviravadins, Sanskrit equivalent of 

Theravadin, q.v. 

Stein, Aurel 334, 350 
stocks of merit and knowledge 107, 108, 

154-5, 494 
stone-pillar inscriptions 384, 386, 396. 

408-13, 420-1, 423-5 
stupa 10, 29-30, 35-7, 51, 119, 279, 311, 

314, 319-20, 345, 368; 5a, 30a, 336, 

38a, 38b, 39, 48a, I8b, 56, 39, 75a 
Subhakarasimha $22, 361 
Subhuti 59, 62, 70-1, 74-5, 84, 92 
suchness (or ‘thusness’ or ‘just so’, Skr. 

tathata) 62, 71, 76, 89, 95-8, 112-4, 

220, 435, 496 
Sukhavativytiha 65, 76, 134, 336 
Sumegha see Megha 
sun and moon 159, 280, 289, 292, 297. 

495 
Sunya 28, 37-8, 123; see also void 
Supreme Yoga Tantras 180-1, 186, 205, 

231-2, 237, 243, 244, 251, 269-70, 

336, 343, 377-8, 462, 475, 493, 503-6, 

509, 510 
Surangamasamadhisitra 56n, 64-6, 71, 

78, 103, 196, 336 
sutra 26, 80, 102-3, 148, 149, 173, 270, 

278-9; sutra way 485 
Suvarnaprabhasa 37, 135, 148-9, 184, 

196, 336. 349, 445 
Svayambhu (Sengu) 367: 59 
Swat see Uddiyana 
symbol normally translates mudra, q.v.. 

but also cihna 280 


T'ai-tsung 387, 416 

Tajima, R. 117, 152 

Takla Makan (desert) 325-31, 385, 388, 
483 

T'ang dynasty 306 

T'ang Annals 357, 372, 387n, 409 

T'an-k’uang 436-8 

tantras, general comments 91, 146-8, 
160, 173-4, 180-1, 183-9, 203, 232-5, 
248, 278-9, 315-6, 337-8, 359, 451-63, 
485; adverse reactions 117-8, 186-7. 
443,474 

tantras, unorthodox 104, 455ff. 


tantras, various classifications 119, 150. 
160, 186, 232-5, 405-6, 407, 461-3, 
475, 478-9, 505 

tantric imagery 185-6, 287, 316-17, 323 

Taoism 419, 435 

Tara 1, 150. 151, 193, 312, 315, 317. 
416, 479; 22a, 316; see also Buddha 
Goddesses 

Taranatha 147-8 

Tathagata 31-2, 53, 55, 74-5, 84, 110. 
111, 240-2 

Tathagata family 191-2, 197-8, 236-7; 
see families 

tathagatagarbha 79, 112-5, 220, 489 

Tathagataguhyakasutra 84 

tathata see suchness 

Taxila 47, 329 

Ta-zig 354, 356, 385, 388, 391, 400 

Tazikistan 324, 400n 

ten directions 57 

Theravadins (Sthaviravadins) 26, 30-1, 
40, 45-6, 51, 64, 80, 81, 122, 307, 
310, 361, 522; see also Sects and 
Schools 


thirty-seven principles of enlightenment 
(bodhipaksya dharmah) 411; see Har 
Dayal 80-2 

thirty-three gods 10, 119, 135 

thought see citta, three modes 

thoughe of enlightenment (bodhicitca) 
56. 65-9, 111, 113, 123, 132, 138, 139, 
154, 155, 177, 178, 182, 241, 271. 
272, 290, 336; as a Buddha 207, 
240-2; as vital fluid 169, 243-4, 258-9, 
262-4, 272, 276, 290 

three grades, faculties dull, medium or 
keen 110, 118-9, 190, 232, 481, 483 

Three Jewels 39, 175, 187, 213, 408. 
410, 413 

three modes of thought (also of con- 
sciousness, knowledge, mind) 95, 249, 
252, 259, 294-5, 297, 299, 300-3 

Tibet, pre-Buddhist religion see under 
rituals; as a Cencral Asian power 327. 
328, 350-62, 470-1, 384-5; conversion 
to Buddhism 44. 45, 379, ch. V; 
monastic life 306, 307, 472, 478-81; 
general comments on Tibetan Bud- 
dhism 51, 68, 117-9, 144, 146. 160. 
166-7, 183, 270-1, 278. 292, 306. 321: 
Tibetan Buddhism in China 346 

Tibetan Annals 359, 360. 371, 372. 
381n, 388, 393-6, 421 

Tibetan Canon 3, 117, 118, 148, 188. 
396, 476-7, 507, 522 

Tibetan catalogues 362, 440-1 

Tibetan Chronicle 354-6, 359. 394-5 

Tibetan language and script 332, 373. 
378, 386-7, 391-2, 441-3; 64 

Tibetan temples 186, 204, 323, 374, 485, 
68, 696 

Tibetan terms (Buddhist) 25, 36, 38n. 
39, 41n, 88, 100, 109, 112. 130, 131, 
141, 143n, 153, 165-6, 187n, 191, 220, 
241, 245n, 250n, 285, 291, 317. 383. 
441 

Tien Shan 324, 325, $28, 332, 346 

Tilopa 493, 497 

Tokharian (Tokharoi) 326 

Tokharistan 352, 354, 400 

tombs of Tibetan royal family 382-3, 
389. 401, 448. 450: 63a 


Trailokyavijaya 
168n, 198, 237 

transmigration sce rebirth, reincarnation 

tree of enlightenment 8, 9, 10, 120; 5 

truth, absolute and relative 77, 87-9, 
123, 28); four noble truths, q.v. 

Tumshuk 344, 345, 346, 348 

Tun-huang 203, 332, 343, 346, 349-50, 
358, 361, 362, 384, 385, 395, 397n, 
410. 421, 426, 439, 444-5, 451-60 
passim. 464. 487; 436, 49, 50, 51, 646 

Turfan 343, 344-5, 347, 348, 359, 362; 
18 

Turkic peoples 324, 345, 346, 348-9, 
351, 352; Uighurs 328, 350, 351, 352, 
358, 421n, 461, 463; Western Turks 
328, 331, 332, 385, 421 

Tusita Heaven 7, 61, 314 

tutelary divinity see iscadevata,  self- 
identification 

T'u-yi-hun 387 

twelvefold causal nexus 14-16, 82, 91-3, 
411 

two-in-one 159, 278-81, 285, 286, 291, 
298, 435; see also Wisdom and Means 


(Vrilokyavijaya) 140, 


Uddiyana (Udyana) 183, 185, 322 

Uighurs see Turkic peoples 

undetermined matters 28, 82, 89, 115, 
521 

universe see cosmos, world 

unregenerate 91n, 110-11, 341 

Upali 311 

Upanisad 20, 250 

upaya (means) 37, 66-7, 93, 136, 28); 
see Wisdom and Means 

usnisa 32, 51, 151, 230 

Usnisabuddha/Usnisaraja 193-4, 210-11, 
35 

Usnisaraja (goddess) 150 

utpattisampannakrama see Process of 
Emanation and Realization 

Vacchagotta 21-2 

Vairocana 78, 120, 121, 137, 152, 196, 
197, 203, 204, 206, 207, 221, 225, 
268, 273, 274, 277, 349, 359, 451; 
33a, 1496; see also Mahavairocana 

Vairocana (Arhat) 334, 338 

Vairocana (Tibetan translator) 406, 
430, 432-3, 447 

Vaisali 10, 35, 41,45, 72. 73 

Vaisravana 338, 334, 346, 351, 42 

vajra (adamantine state) 37, 122, 128, 
129, 131, 163, 171, 217-19, 240-2, 
258, 273-5, 291. 303; used thus as 
Vajrayana epithet, e.g. 141-2, 158 
etc.; vajra- gesture 135, 139 

vajra (ritual instrument) 60, 131-4, 137, 
158, 171, 217-9, 230, 241, 255-6; 
vajra and bell 131-2, 154, 230, 246, 
255; 20a; see also lotus and vajra 

Vajrabodhi 361 

Vajra family 191-3, 197, 236-7, 242. 279 

vajracaryabhiseka see Master Consecra- 
tion 

Vajradaka 153 

Vajradhara 131, 135, 136, 170, 171. 
172, 197, 205, 216, 219, 526; 206, 32, 
76 

Vajradharma (= Amitabha) 217, 267, 
273, 315 

Vajradhatu, adamantine sphere 146, 


198, 247; supreme Buddha 241-2 

Vajradhatumandala 209-13, 215ff., 237, 
242 

Vajradhatvisvar! 152, 160, 209, 259 

Vajragarbha 142, 176, 216, 242n, 268 

Vajraghanca see door- guardians 

Vakrakarma (Vajra Action) 217, 267 

Vajranetra 142, 176, 216, 242n 

VajrankuSa see door-guardians 

Vajrapani, as yaksa 59-60, 134-5, 137, 
$13, 348; 4b, 136, 47a; as Bodhisattva 
119n, 120, 131, 135-41, 149, 198, 194, 
197, 198, 205, 221, 237, 278, 315, 
$83; as head of Vajra family 150, 
175-6, 193, 194, 197-8, 237, 242; as 
Trailokyavijaya 140, 198, 237; as 
Vajrayana spokesman 119n, 129; as 
an embodiment of the Teacher 218; as 
Buddha 129, 136, 273; as Vajradhara 
131, 205 ete.; 19, 206, 31a, 336, 36 

Vajrapasa see door-guardians 

Vajraratna (Vajra Gem) 217, 267, 268 

Vajrasana 10; see Bodhgaya 

Vajrasattva 130, 131, 132, 136, 197, 
205, 221, 244, 267, 271, 273-4, 277, 
465; qua Vajrapani, “keeps close by as 
a friend” 216; as Buddha supreme 
256, 287; 36; set of sixteen Vajra- 
sattvas see Bodhisattva 

Vajrasikharatantra 460 

Vajrasphota see door-guardians 

Vajravarahi 158, 495; 27 

Vajravesa see door-guardians 

Vajravidyottama 140, 142 

Vajravisva 142, 176, 216, 242n 

Vajrayaksa 210, 224 

Vajrayana 118n, 129-30, 170, 240, 245, 
279, 359-60, 361, 448, 449, 456 

de la Vallée Poussin, L. 4, 27, 70n, 84, 
85, 91-2n, 105n, 118 

Varanasi 6, 10, 19, 52, 94 

vasana 84, 100-1, 105 

Vasubandhu 102, 106, 310, 312, 442, 
445 

Vatsiputriyas 24n, 516 

vedana 15; see skandha 


Karma-pa 424, 488, 490, 499, 515, 516n 

Kun-gyis bkur-pa = Sammitlya 250n 

Kun-rdzob = samvrti 88 

Kong-jo 381n, 415, 418, 419 

dKon-mchog rgyal-po 488, 491 

bKa'-brgyud-pa 480, 486, 488, 492-3, 
497 

bKa’-chang sde-Inga 397-8, 402, 406 

bKa'-gdams-pa 404, 485-6, 488, 493, 
495, 508, 507-8, 518 

rKang-mgyogs 478 

sKar-cung 412, 418 


Khyung-po grags-se 466, 476 

Khyung-po rnal-'byor 488, 499-504 

Khri IDe-gtsug-brtsan = Mes-ag-tshoms 

Khri lDe-srong-brtsan = Sad-na-legs 

Khri 'Dus-srong 383, 394, 395, 412, 418, 
446 

Khri gTsug-lde-brtsan = Ral-pa-can 

Khri Mang-srong 383, 418 

Khri'U'i-dum-brisan = Glang-dar-ma 


Vedanta 98 

Vessantara 3) 1, 337, 349; 56 

vidya, knowledge or sacred lore 135, 
236; = mantra 141-3, 195; = femi- 
nine partner 142-3, 188, 229 

vidya-consecration 227, 228, 229; see 
Master Consecration 

vidyadhara/vidyaraja 135, 142, 148, 
192, 193, 194 

vijnana (consciousness) 15, 16, 19, 
99-100, 104-6, 183, 300, 301 (verse 
80), 341, 517 

Vijnanamatra (Consciousness Only) 97, 
107, 108, 244, 301; 4 Mind Only q.v. 

Vijfiaptimatra (Nomenclature Only) 
= Mind Only q.v. 

Vijnaptimdatratasiddhi 99n, 106, 108 

Vikramasila 45, 321, 377, 477, 480, 490, 
506 

Vilasavajra 433 

Vimalakirci 66, 72, 76, 312, 349; 5/ 

Vimalakirtinirdesasitra 66-8, 72-4, 78, 
103, 282, 312, 336, 349, 36) 

Vimalamitra 422, 482, 446, 455, 464 

Vimalaprabha $51, 359-60 

vimoksa (four releases) 154n 

Vinaya 25, 39, 46, 62, 305-8, 342, 476, 
486, 487, 490 

Vipasyin 40n 

Visnu (Narayana) 5, 129, 194, 142, 189, 
293 

vigvavajra 155 

void 28, 58, 59, 64, 82-94 passim, 97, 
128, 128, 178, 200, 220, 283, 285; 
four voids 249, 295-303 passim 

vow (or bond), translating in certain 
contexts Skr. samvara, samaya or 
vrata 138, 153, 213-5, 218, 230, 234, 
255, 272, 274 

Vrsadeva 368-9 


Wen-ch'eng 387, 414, 415, 416 

Western Tibet (mNga’-ris) 467, 469, 
470-85, 501, 504, 515 

Wheel of the Doctrine 8, 28, 30, 52, 
78-80, 94-5, 119, 120, 194, 230, 256, 
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Khri Srong-brtsan = 
sgam-po 

Khri Srong-Ide-brtsan 353, 358, 362, 
366, 383, 389, 398, 401, 408-15 
passim, 420-3, 426-41 passim, 445-9, 
451, 460, 519 

mKha'-khyab-pa = asparana 241n 

mKhas-grub-rje 120n, 121, 144-5, 189n, 
191n, 197n, 234, 254n 

‘Khon (clan name) 488, 491, 499, 503 

’Khri-bzher Sang-shi 442 


Srong-brtsan 


Gu-ge 1, 186, 471, 473 

Glang-dar-ma 382, 389, 397, 422, 460, 
464, 465 

dGe-ba Rab-gsal 464 

dGe-lugs-pa 404, 439, 481, 485-6, 488, 
490, 492, 498, 499, 503 

dGra-bcom-pa = Arhat 245n 

mGar Khri-'bring 394-5 

mGar sTong-rtsan Yul-zung 388, 393 

mGos Khri-bzang 421 
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272; first sermon 6, 19; symbol of 
Vairocana 172; Sa 

Wheel of Existence 14-15, 18, 75, 101, 
189; 3 

Wisdom as fivefold 133-4, 153n, 195, 
224, 232, 280 

Wisdom and Means 67, 182, 154, 200, 
205, 243-4, 248, 272, 280-8, 291, 292, 
294-302 passim, 437, 482; 20a, 32 

women 40, 65, 66, 76, 86, 92, 191: in the 
tantras 243-4, 268, 281, 287-8, 291, 
297, 298, 301, 302 

world, threefold 65, 101, 136, 187, 271, 
458; see also cosmos 


yaksa (yaksini) $0, 48-9, 50, 60, 84, 13), 
134-5, 137, 138, 191; see Vajrapani 

Yamantaka 194, 501; 25, 84 

yana 109-10, 129-30, 214, 399, 405-6, 
407, 437-8, 461-2 

Yarkand 347 

Yarlung 381, 382, 386, 446, 485 

yoga 124-5, 127, 128, 157, 168; breath 
control 286, 291-4, 296, 298-9, 302, 
495; sexual yoga 127-8, 188-9, 214, 
259-60, 266-9, 279-80, 482 

Yogacara 97, 125; see Mind Only 

Yoga Tantras 119n, 120, 149, 152, 186, 
203-4, 228, 232-5, 237, 243, 266-70, 
278, 323, 335, 361, 367-8, 435, 450-8, 
465, 478, 485, 493, 503 

yogin 88, 125, 126, 152, 1538, 159n, 
161-7, 167-70, 174, 181-2, 186, 238, 
248, 286, 295-303 passim, 391, 463, 
481, 486, 492, 497, 509 

yogini 158-60, 167-70 passim, 272; see 
also dakini 

yogini-cantras 209, 462, 475 

Yieh-chih 47, 326, 330 

yuganaddha See two-in-one 

yugapad (710. cig-car) 153n, 435 


Zen 362, 434, 438 

Zhang-zhung 387-93 passim, 410, 417, 
470-1, 473; language 391-3, 403 

Zoroastrianism 47, 55, 329, 332, 345 


‘Grong: jug 498-9 

rGyal-rabs gsal-ba'i me-long 417n, 428n 
rGyud-pa = santana 25 

sGam-po-pa 488, 492, 493-7 

sGom-pa 488 

sGra-sbyor bam-po gnyis-pa 442-3 


Ngog Lo-tsa-ba 504-5 
Ngor-pa 489 

dNgos-grub = siddhi 
mNga’-ris see Wescern Tibet 


cig-car = yugapad 153, 435 
ICang-bu 424-5 


Chos, referring to pre-Buddhist Tibecan 
religion 355, 356, 384, 389-90, 399. 
4138, 441; later = Dharma q.v. 

Chos-’ byung 388n, 396-7, 428n, 487 

Chos-rje-dpal 10, 45, 309n, 454n, 509 

mChims-phu 430 

mChos-gnas (= vandya) 413, 414, 477, 
515 
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Jo-nang-pa 489-90 
Jo-khang and Jo-bo 414-15 
‘jang = Nan-chao 354, 356 
‘Jig-rcen mGon-po 489 


Nyi-ma-mgon 471 

Nvon-rmongs = kleSa 109 

tNying-ma-pa 188, 396-407 passim, 
453, 464, 465, 470, 489, 490, 493 

rNying-ma’‘i rGyud-’bum 455, 457, 460 

sNying-po = garbha 112; also = hrdaya 
141 


Tabo 478, 485 

Ting-‘dzin bZang-po (Myang) 422, 
423-4, 432, 441-2, 455, 465 

gTer-ma 389, 397-8, 415 

gTum-mo = Candali 291 

gTor-ma = bali 166-7 

sTag-lung-pa 489 

Thang-kha = pata 322, 379 

Thon-mi Sambhota 386-7, 393, 416 

mThun-po spun bzhi 373, 417-8 

Dvags-po 386 

Darn-pa Sangs-rgyas 467-8, 469, 472, 
485 

Dam-tshig = samaya 166, 220 

Don dam-pa = paramartha 345n 

Dold 394, 417 

Dran-pa Nam-mkha’ 393, 406 

Dru-gu 385 

IDan-dkar catalog, 440-1, 454, 455 

IDem-dgongs = sandhabhasa 187 

sDom-pa = samvara 154 

bDe-mchog = Sambara (Samvara) 153 


Nam-mkha’i snying-po = AkaSagarbha 
q.v. 

gNam-risrong-brtsan 382, 386 

gNubs-chen Sangs-rgyas Ye-shes 455, 
464, 465, 467 


dPa’-bo gTsug-lag phreng-ba 388n, 
409-10, 421 

dPal-gyi Yon-tan 442 

dPal-dbyangs = Srighosa q.v. 

dPal-brtsegs 440, 447, 455, 462 

sPu-rgyal (alias sPur-rgyal, Pu-rgyal) 
384-5, 446, 449 

sPu-hrang 417, 471, 473 


Phag-mo-gru 488, 515, 516n 
’Phyong-rgyas 382; 63a 
‘Phrul-gyi-lha 382 


bag-chags = vasana 100 
Bar-do 16, 296, 405, 492 
Bar-do thos-grol 453-4 
Bal-po 384, 395, 417 
Bal-yul 417 


Bon, Bon-po 388-93, 399-407, 412, 426, 
427-8, 453, 461, 465, 469, 470, 473-4, 
485, 490, 493, 500, 503, .514; pre- 
Buddhist Tibetan religion not identi- 
fied as Bon 412; see also chos 

Bu-ston 46, 94-5, 119n, 396, 506-7 

Byang-chub rGyal-mtshan 515 

Byang-chub-'od 472, 480, 48] 

Byin-rlabs = adhisthana, see empower- 
ment 

Bran-ka Yon-tan 409n, 422 

Bru-zha = Gilgit (ancrent name Bolor) 

dBu-ru 494, 491 

‘Bri-gung 428, 489, 499, 516n 

"‘Brug:-pa 489, 517n 

‘Bro (clan) 471, 485 

‘Brog-mi 465, 472, 488, 490-2, 506 

"Brom-ston 480, 481, 485, 488, 493, 503, 
507-8 

sBa gSal-snang see gSal-snang 

sBa Sang-shi Ratna 430 

sBa-bzhed 396-7, 408n, 428n 


Ma-gcig 468-9, 472, 485; 80a 

Mang-yul/Mar-yul/sMar 398, 417, 429 

Mar-ma of Dold 394, 395n 

Mar-pa 472, 480, 488, 491, 492, 493, 
497-8 

Mi-nyag 400, 464 

Mi-g-yo-ba = aninjya 241n 

Mi-la Ras-pa 68n, 488, 492-8, 503 

Mu-ti-cta 447 

Mu-na brtsan-po 383 

Mes-ag-tshoms (= Khri_ 1De-gtsug- 
nrtsan) 354-6, 383, 389, 410, 412, 
418, 420 

tMa dGe-ba'i blo-gros 469, 476 

rMa Rin-chen-mchog 430, 454, 455, 465 

rMog-chog-pa 504, 508 


Tsong-kha-pa 1, 127n, 235n, 266n, 488 

gTsug-lag 384, 390 

gTsug-lag-khang 419 

Tshal-pa 488 

Tshe-dbang Rin-'dzin 406 

mTshur-bu 424, 488 

rDzogs-chen 398, 400, 404, 422, 445, 
455, 457, 466, 475, 500 


Zhva-lu 488, 507 

Zhang-zhung 387-93, 410, 417, 470-1, 
478 

Zhang-zhung language 391-3, 403 

Zhi-ba-’od 472, 474-5, 480 


Zung-'jug = yuganaddha 285 
Zur-chung 465-6, 485, 506 
Zur-chen/Zur-po 465, 467, 485 


’"A-zha 351, 386, 387, 400 


‘Od-Ide 472, 476, 480 

’Od-Ide ('O-lde) sPu-rgyal 384, 385 
‘Od-Ide gung-rgyal 496 

‘Od-srung 471 


Ye-shes-sde (sNa-nam) 439-40, 443, 450, 
454 

Ye-shes-'od (known as Royal Lama, }Ha- 
blama) 186, 187, 451, 472, 474, 478, 
480 

Yer-pa 430, 481 


Rva-sgreng 481, 485, 488 

Rva Lo-tsa-ba 505-6 

Rab-tu byung-ba = pravrajita 213, 414 

Ral-pa-can ( Khri gTsug-lde-brtsan) 
361, 383, 401, 404, 408-9, 422, 424-5, 
429, 441, 463, 473; 5] 

Rigs = kula and gotra 19] 

Ring-lugs 430, 445n 

Rin-chen bzang-po 187, 202, 271, 286n, 
466, 476, 477-9, 480, 484, 508; 71 

Rin-spung 491 

Lam.-'bras 491 

Li-yul = Khotan $32, 335, 351, 352, 
374, 385, 417; = Nepal 366, 417 


Shangs 465 
Shangs-pa bKa’-brgyud 489, 499-501 
gShen-rab(s) 390, 391, 401, 465, 489; 67 


Sa-skya 488, 491 

Sa-skya-pa 396, 428, 486, 438, 492, 493, 
515 

Sangs-rgyas Ye-shes (gNubs-chen) 455, 
464, 465, 467 

Sad-na-legs (Khri |De-srong-brtsan) 383, 
384-5, 401, 408, 412-4, 418, 422, 423, 
429, 441, 446 

Sum-da 485 

Sum-pa 352, 386, 400 

Se-rib 417 

Srong-nge ( Ye-shes-'od) 471 

Srong-brtsan sgam-po (Khri_ Srong- 
brtsan) 370, 373, 383, 410, 412, 
414-8 passim, 421, 454-5 

gSang-ba sNying-po 457-60, 462, 466 

gSal-snang of sBa (=Jnanendra) 396, 
429-30, 431, 432, 442 

bSam-yas 374, 389, 396, 409, 421, 429, 
430-1, 440, 481, 485, 506; 636, 64a 


Hva-shang 362, 433-6 

lHa-lde 471, 476, 477 

lHan-cig skyes-pa = sahaja 245n 

IHo-bal (barbarian) 411n, 448; = Nepal 
491 


